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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  briefly,  clearly,  and,  free  from 
all  unnecessary  technicalities  of  language,  point  out  the  more 
important,  salient,  and  characteristic  symptoms,  that  usually 
precede  and  accompany  serious  and  often  fatal  attacks  of  disease 
of  the  brain  and  disorder  of  the  mind. 

This  work  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  outline  or  sketch 
of  a  vast  and  hitherto  much-neglected  branch  of  practical  medi- 
cine. 

All  diseases  of  the  brain,  independently  of,  or  complicated 
with,  disorders  of  the  mental  operations,  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
very  obscure  in  their  origin,  insidious  in  their  progress,  and 
most  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  particularly  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  unobserved  in  their  incipient  stage, 
they  are  permitted  to  pass,  unarrested,  from  an  acute  into  a 
chronic  condition. 

Hence  the  grave  significance  attached  to  the  advice  so  pro- 
perly given  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine,  that  he  is  not  only 
to  watch  with  the  gi'catest  vigilance  for  the  approach  of  all  head 
affections,  but,  if  possible,  to  anticipate  their  stealthy  advance 
and  prevent  by  the  early  use  of  remedial  measures  those  organic 
and  incurable  alterations  in  the  delicate  structure  of  the  brain 
which  so  often  follow  neglected  cerebral  and  unnoticed  mental 
diseases. 

A  careful  study  of  the  premonitory  signs  of  these  affections 
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Bhoald  not,  if  philosophically  considered,  excite  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  morbid  apprehension  or  nervous  alarm. 

In  all  the  great  transactions  of  life,  the  wisdom  of  the  maxim 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  is  universally  admitted. 
Its  application  is  general. 

Admiral  Fitzroy  sits  quietly  like  a  magician  of  old  in  his 
London  studio,  and,  as  the  i*esult  of  much  philosophical  study 
and  many  complex  calculations,  based  upon  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  data  illustrating  meteorological  science,  is  able,  with 
extraordinary  and  almost  unerring  precision,  to  detect  sudden 
alterations  of  temperature  and  changes  of  weather.  With 
wonderful  sagacity  he  has  frequently  been  known  to  predict 
the  approach  of  fearful  hurricanes. 

Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions, 
the  Admiral  touches  the  electric  wire,  and  instantaneously  com- 
municates with  the  officials  on  the  coast,  bidding  them  to  hoist 
the  storm  signals.  By  the  wise  and  timely  warning  thus  given, 
much  valuable  property  about  proceeding  to  sea  in  vessels  is 
preserved,  and  many  valuable  lives  are  saved. 

The  skilled  mariner  by  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing 
storms,  and  a  careful  observation  of  the  character  of  the  clouds 
and  elevation  or  fall  of  the  barometer,  is  able  to  anticipate  the 
apjiroach  of  foul  weather,  and  thus  by  the  adoption  of  precau- 
tionary mcHns,  to  avoid  placing  his  vessel  within  the  reach  of 
danger. 

The  general  in  command  of  an  army  marching  in  time  of 
war  through  an  enemy's  country,  sends  out  in  advance  his 
tmstworthy  scouts,  and  is  thus  protected  from  all  sudden  sur- 
prise. So  the  philoHophical  physician,  recognizing  the  fatally 
destructive  character  of  certain  diseases,  considers  that  he  is  but 
ill  discharging  the  duty  he  owes  to  the  public  if  he  docs  not 
point  out  to  the  uninitiated,  as  well  as  those  who  are  medically 
educated,  the  symptoms  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are 
premonitory  of  serious  morbid  organic  conditions. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  mischievous  to  excite  anxiety 
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where  no  danger  is  close  at  hand;  but  surely  it  is  wise  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  approach  of  disease,  to  observe  its  first 
warnings,  and  thus,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  remedies,  prevent 
the  enemy  from  obtaining  a  permanent  lodgment  in  one  of  the 
vital  tissues. 

The  daily  records  of  passing  events  are  full  of  sad  data,  pain- 
fully illustrating  the  folly  of  neglecting  disease  of  the  brain  and 
mind  in  its  incipient  stage. 

Fatal  attacks  of  apoplexy,  serious  cases  of  alarming  paralysis, 
incurable  conditions  of  softening  of  the  brain,  lamentable  in- 
stances of  insanity,  suicide,  homicide,  and  murder,  are  matters 
of  daily  occurrence,  springing  out  of  unobserved  and  neglected 
affections  of  the  brain  and  mind. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  exciting  a  deeper  interest  in,  and  of 
awakening  a  profounder  and  more  philosophical  attention  to 
this  important  subject,  that  these  pages  have  been  penned. 

That  this  work  (of  which  two  large  editions  have  been  sold 
within  three  years)  has  been  productive  of  much  practical  good 
admits  of  easy  and  satisfactory  demonstration.  Cerebral  symp- 
toms that  were  too  commonly  overlooked,  or,  if  noticed,  viewed 
as  insignificant,  are  now  properly  considered  as  symptomatic  of 
threatening  brain  and  mental  disease.  Thus  mischievous  mala- 
dies have  been  detected  in  the  incipient  stage  and  placed  under 
arrest,  whilst  appropriate  medical  measures  have  been  adopted 
for  their  mitigation  and  cure.     For  these  known  results  I  have 

every  reason  to  be  grateful. 

F.  W. 

October,  1863. 
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ON   OBSCURE  DISEASES 


OT 


THE  BRAIN  AND  MIND. 


CHAPTER    L 

INTRODUCTORY    OBSERVATIONS. 

How  important  it  is  fully  to  appreciate,  when  considering  the 
treatment  of  all  diseases  of  vital  structures,  the  practical  sig- 
nificance of  the  celebrated  apophthegm  of  Hippocrates,  "  0  dk 

"  The  occasion  fleeting !"  Let  this  profoundly  wise  axiom  be 
ever  present  to  the  mind  and  engraven  in  imperishable  charac- 
ters upon  the  memory,  for  if  these  "fleeting"  moments  of  incal- 
culable value  are  trifled  with  and  serious  morbid  states  of  brain 
are  overlooked,  or  if  recognized  not  immediately  subjected  to 
proper  treatment,  chronic  irreparable  and  incurable  organic 
alterations  in  the  material  instrument  of  thought  may  be  the 
result,  succeeded,  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  mischief,  by 
the  bitterness  of  self-accusation,  and  the  unceasing  lamentations 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  and  attack 
the  fatal  lesion. 

How  often  does  the  physician  witness  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences, to  health  of  body  and  mind,  life  and  reason,  of  a  neglect 
of  well-marked  premonitory  sjrmptoms  of  cerebral  disease.  It 
is  frequently  his  painful  duty  to  near  relatives  and  friends  re- 
plroach  themselves  when  the  time  for  action  has,  alas!  passed 
away,  for  their  criminal  negligence  in  closing  their  eyes  to  the 
long-existinff  evidence  of  serious  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  late  I)r.  Marshall  Hall,  who  was  admirably  qualified  by 
habits  of  thought,  education,  practical  sagacity,  and  enlarged 
experience  to  form  a  riffht  estimate  of  the  importance  of  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  incipient  symptoms  of  the  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  remarks,  "A  useful  work  might  be  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  insidious  and  impending  diseases,  with  the 
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view  of  making  their  first  or  antecedent  symptoms  known  to  the 
public,  and  of  thus  suggesting  the  care  and  means  necessary  for 
their  prevention."  It  was  the  painful  province  of  this  distin- 
guished physician,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career, 
to  witness  the  sad  consequences  of  the  neglect  of  the  precursory 
or  premonitory  symptoms  of  those  organic  aftections  of  the  brain, 
for  the  relief  of  which  his  great  skill  and  extensive  knowledge 
were  so  often  called  into  requisition.  He  fully  appreciated  the 
importance  of  accurate  diagnosis,  and  the  necessity  of  prompt 
action  and  treatment  in  these  cases. 

Upon  investigating  the  histoir  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain, 
how  frequently  does  the  medical  man  discover  that  unequivocal 
cerebral  symptoms  have  existed,  and  perhaps  during  the  early 
stage  been  observed  for  months,  and  in  some  cases  for  years, 
^iSiout  exciting  any  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  his 
family,  or  friends ! 

In  many  of  such  instances,  clearly  manifested  head  symptoms 
were  entirelv  overlooked.  If  noticed,  no  right  estimation  was 
made  of  tlieir  value.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  cases,  in 
which  serious  mischief  to  the  delicate  structure  of  the  brain  and 
its  investing  membranes,  has  been  thus  permitted  to  proceed 
uninterruptedly  for  years,  no  treatment  having  been  adopted  to^ 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  fatal  disorganization T 

The  brain,  the  most  important,  and  exquisitely  organized,  of 
all  the  structures  of  the  human  body,  the  physical  instrument  of 
intellifi^ence,  centre  of  sensation,  and  source  of  volition,  is  per- 
mitted, in  many  cases,  to  be  in  a  state  of  undoubted  disorder, 
without  exciting  any  attention  until  some  frightfully  urgent, 
alarming,  and  ctanscerous  symptoms  have  been  manifested,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  has  the  actual  extent  of  the  mischief  been 
appreciated,  the  condition  of  tlie  patient  recognized,  and  advice 
ODtained  for  his  relief! 

Other  deviations  from  health  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  meet 
with  similar  neglect.  In  affections  of  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels, 
lungs,  and  skin,  Ac,  the  first  symptoms  of  approaching  disease 
are  m  most  cases  immediately  observed,  and  the  patient,  without 
loss  of  time,  seeks  tlie  aid  of  his  physician.  But  when  the  brain 
is  aflwted,  and  the  patient  troubled  with  persistent  headache, 
associated  with  some  slight  derangement  of  the  intelligence,  dis- 
order of  the  sensibility,  illusions  of  the  senses,  depression  of 
spirits,  loss  of  mental  power,  or  modification  of  motility,  his 
condition  is,  in  many  cases,  entirely  overlooked,  or  studiously 
ignoreil,as  if  such  symptoms  were  signs  of  robust  health,  instead 
of  being,  as  they  frequently  are,  indications  of  cerebral  disorder 
reqiring  the  most  grave  and  serious  attention,  prompt,  energetic, 
ana  skilful  treatment ! 

One  reason  of  the  neglect  to  which  the  brain  is  subjected 
when  under  tlie  influence  of  disease,  is  a  notion,  too  generally 
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entertained,  that  many  of  the  more  fatal  forms  of  cerebral  dis- 
eases are  suddenly  developed  aftections,  presenting  no  evidence 
of  any  antecedent  encephalic  organic  change,  and  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  premonitory  stage,  or  incipient  symptom. 

It  is  indeed  natural  that  such  an  idea  should  oe  entertained, 
even  by  an  educated  professional  man,  whose  attention  has  not 
been  specially  dirtcted  to  a  studv  of  this  class  of  disease,  or 
whose  opportunities  of  watching  the  progress  of  such  affections 
have  been  limited,  and  circumscribed. 

A  man,  apparently  in  vigorous  health,  mixing  daily  with  his 
family,  going  to  his  counting-house,  engaging  in  the  active  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  or  occupying  his  attention  in  professional  or 
literary  duties,  whilst  entering  his  carriage,  or  when  entertain- 
ing his  friends  at  dinner,  falls  down  either  at  his  door  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness,  the  effect  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  quietly 
bows  his  head  on  his  plate  at  the  table  and  dies. 

A  midwife,  sitting  by  the  bed  of  a  patient  whom  she  was  at- 
tending, suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  am  gone !"  and  immediately 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  apoplectic  coma ! 

A  gentleman  during  dinner  suddenly  complained  of  giddiness 
and  sickness.  He  retired  to  another  room,  where  he  was  found 
a  minute  afterwards  supporting  himself  by  a  bed-post,  confused 
and  pale.     He  soon  became  comatose,  ana  died. 

A  person  in  good  health,  after  using  rather  violent  exercise 
in  the  forenoon,  returned  home  to  dinner,  and  whilst  sitting  near 
the  fire,  without  any  warning  started  up,  pushed  his  chair  back- 
wards with  violence,  and  exclaimed, "  Oh,  my  head !''  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  apoplectic  in- 
sensibility. 

A  literary  man,  whilst  speaking  at  a  public  meetipg,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  an  uneasy  sensation  in  his  head.  He  said  it 
feels  "as  if  it  would  burst,"  and  that  the  "brain  is  too  big  for 
my  skull."  He  returned  home,  became  apoplectic,  and  died  on 
the  evening  of  that  day. 

A  clergyman,  whilst  preaching,  was  suddenly  observed  to  stop, 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  He  then  attempted  to  proceed 
with  his  sermon,  but  articulated  indistinctly,  ana  had  evidently 
lost  his  recollection.  He  preserved  himself  from  falling  by 
grasping  the  side  of  the  pulpit.  He  was  immediately  removed 
from  the  church,  was  found  cold,  pale,  speechless,  and  paralytic, 
and  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  attack.^ 

A  young  lad  who  had  not  previously  complained  of  ill  health, 
or  of  any  uneasy  head  symptoms,  suddenly  awoke  from  an  ap- 
parent state  of  profound  slumber,  and  began  screaming,  "  On, 
my  head!  my  head!  my  head!"    Before  his  parents  could  be 

1  After  death  there  was  found  in  this  case  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  in 
the  left  ventricle,  which  had  passed  partly  into  the  right,  by  laceration  of  the 
septum.    AU  the  arteries  of  the  brain  were  exieneivtly  ossified. — Abebcbombis. 
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summoned  into  the  rcHMn«  be  became  insendble,  and  died  with- 
out being  restored  to  a  state  of  consciousness !' 

A  ladv,  mpparentlT  in  excellent  health,  whilst  riding  with  her 
brother  in  Kotten  &l»w,  and  engaged  in  animated  and  cheerful 
conversation,  suddenly  complained  of  giddiness  and  sickness, 
and  became  deadlr  pale,  A  few  minutes  afterwards  it  was 
found  that  she  could  not  articulate.  She  wiH  carried  home  and 
soon  became  uncons«ious«  and  died  on  the  following  day! 

A  gentleman  who  had  formerly  been  in  Parliament,  and  many 
years  engaged  in  electioneering  contests,  was  in  the  act  of  step^ 
ping  into  a  radlway  carriage.  He  complained  of  vertigo,  mental 
confusion  and  defective  power  of  articulation.  He,  however, 
took  his  seat,  apparently  restored  to  health.  Once,  during  a 
three  hours'  journey,  he  had  a  slight  recurrence  of  these  symp^ 
toms^  but  they  again  passawav.  On  his  arrival  home,  he  com- 
plained of  nausea,  and  an  indispK>$ition  to  take  food.  He  had 
no  hessidache,  and  could  speak  clearly  and  distinctlv.  As  he  re- 
sided some  distance  from  a  medical  man,  and  as  t^e  svmptoms 
were  not  considered  such  as  to  create  any  grave  apprelieusions, 
nothins:  was  done  medically  for  the  case.  After  partaking  of  a 
Ushx  dinner,  he  retired  in  a  cheerful  state  of  mind  to  bed. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  his  wife  was  suddenly  roused 
from  sleep  by  her  husband's  loud  stertorous  breathing.  She 
found  him  in  a  state  of  profound  coma.  He  died  before  the 
sursreon.  who  was  immediately  summoned,  could  arrive.  The 
bram  eihibited  symptoms,  of  what  was  assumed  to  be,  organic 
disease  of  long  existence. 

A  meiical  gentleman  of  known  reputation  and  great  personal 
worth  haviuiT  been  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  levees,  visited  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  home  of  a  friend  in  the  environs  of 
town.  "He  appeared  during  dinner  and  afterwanls  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits*  After  playing  a  rubber  of  whist  he  retired 
with  his  wile  to  bed*  complaining  of  general  lassitude  but  ex- 
hibiting no  other  sign  of  boiiily  indisjvosition.  In  the  middle 
of  the  niirht  he  was  found  by  her  in  a  state  of  apoplectic  coma. 
In  the  arfempt  made  to  place  him  on  his  back,  he  heaved  a  deep 
siffh,  and  instantly  expired ! 

"The  h:>tory  of  these  sad  cases  is  perhajis  carefully  investi- 
gated, without  affording  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  precursory 
symptom>,  that  would  have  justifieil  the  suspicion  of  the  presence 
of  latent  and  concealed  mischief  within  the  head.  It  is  possible 
there  may  have  been  headache,  defective  articulation,  dimness 
and  !o5<?'  of  vision,  vertigo,  cerebral  lassitude,  and  eN-;moscent 
attacks  of  mental  depression  and  conftision,  but  of  so  trivial 

1  AH  "li*  Tr»riricj«  w^er*  cv^aipM^'lT  filled  with  c\>«^l«:t\i  bU>vi.  In  :ho  ^uV 
f&&=oe>  vf  ii*  'j^ft  brsaiff^re.  ifcew  w*5  «  o*vity  fornitni  by  Uv>er:fci:on  of  th«^ 
««?r^-r»I  f*tr^s?4r<*.  tlrid  mis*.*  by  the  «x>«<utura,  and  iviuniunu'^tiiij:  with  the 
-rtKS^citL,    n<re  va*  ma  «cber  Bt>rbAd  appe«jmBce. — Aa&Bca^aBix.  ^ 
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and  unimportant  a  character,  as  not  to  awaken  apprehension  or 
excite  attention. 

In  many  similar  instances  it  is  affirmed  that  no  appreciable 
precursory  stage  could  be  discovered.  The  attack,  whether  it 
be  one  of  apoplexy,  acute  softening,  paralysis,  ejpilepsy,  menin- 
gitis, cerebritis  or  mania,  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  sudden 
seizure,  which  no  prudence  could  have  anticipated  or  foresight 
prevented,  even  although  the  patient's  state  of  brain  and  gene- 
ral health  had  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  and  anxious 
medical  analysis.^ 

It  occasionally  happens  that  in  some  cases^  from  false  feelings 
of  delicacy,  ignorance  or  neglect  of  close  investigation,  what  h 
priori  would  be  considered  as  most  important  symptoms  of  seri- 
ous brain  disorder,  are  represented  to  be  altogether  absent.  For 
example :  attacks  of  apoplexy  and  paralvsis  are  alleged  to  occur 
without  being  preceded  oy  any  observable  cerebral  symptoms ! 
There  have  been  no  headache,  alienation  of  mind,  lesion  of  the 
sensorial  or  motor  power,  to  warn  the  unhappy  patient  or  his 
friends  of  the  enemy's  approach.  The  fatal,  obscure  and  insidi- 
ous disease  has  crept  (juietly  and  stealthily  on  its  victim,  giving 
no  sign  of  its  advent,  indication  of  its  advance,  no  notice  of  its 
presence,  until  it  has  surprised  the  sentinels,  boldlv  seized  upon 
the  outposts,  scaled  the  ramparts,  and  by  an  act  of  pathological 
coup  de  maiUy  taken  possession  of  the  citadel ! 

Even  where  the  able  and  conscientious  physician  makes  an 
effort  to  become  acquainted  with  the  past  condition  of  his  pa- 
tient, how  often  is  his  kind  attention  baffled  by  the  information 
he  receives.  To  the  often  repeated  interrogator}^  "  Have  there 
been  observed  any  previously  manifested  symptoms  of  disorder 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  ?"  how  commonly  is  the  re- 
sponse, "  No,  none  whatever ;  the  patient  has  not  known  a  day's 
illness,  his  brain  has  never  shown  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
kind  of  disorder !"  It  is  singular,  in  some  cases,  how  pertina- 
ciously and  obstinately  all  idea  of  past,  and  even  existing  cere- 
bral indisposition,  is  emphatically  ignored  and  zealously  repudi- 

•  "Almost  all  affections  of  the  head,**  says  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong,  "though 
they  appear  to  be  sudden,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  very  slow,  espe^ 
daily  madness.  If  the  case,  whether  it  occur  in  a  congestive  or  in  an  exoitave 
form,  be  traced  backward,  you  will  find  evidence  of  the  patient  having,  in  the 
one  case,  been  in  a  most  depressed  state  of  mind,  and  in  the  other  of  his  having 
been  in  a  most  active  state  of  mind ;  and  in  both  cases  it  will  appear  that  the 
stomach,  liver,  bowels,  head  and  skin  were  affected.  This  is  important  to  re- 
member in  a  preventive  point  of  view.  Examples  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in 
public  characters.  We  have  lost  a  Romilly,  a  Whitbread,  and  a  Castlereagh  ; 
and  the  history  of  these  distinguished  men  shows  that  their  corporeal  functions 
were  disordered  before  their  madness  came  on.  Some  persons  have  requested  to 
be  bled  on  account  of  the  great  depression  which  they  have  felt  previous  to  an 
attack  of  insanity.  I  knew  an  individual  who  repeatedly  requested  his  medical 
man  to  bleed  him  under  these  circumstances.  His  request  was  refused ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  he  made  an  atttempt — and  that  an  effectual  one — upon  his 
life.*' 
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ated  by  the  relations  of  the  patient !    But  how  often  does  the 

Ehysieian  detect,  before  he  concludes  his  investigation  of  the 
istory  of  the  case,  that  his  patient  has  exhibited,  previously  to 
his  attack,  evidences  of  the  threatening  and  approaching  storm, 
which,  if  seen,  had  not  been  made  matter  of  observation,  reflec- 
tion, anxiety  or  treatment !  The  headache  has  been  attributed 
to  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  biliary  disorder;  the  vacilla- 
tion of  temper,  feebleness  of  purpose,  flightiness  of  manner, 
paroxysms  of  irritability  or  passion,  inaptitude  for  business,  de- 
pression or  exaltation  of  spirits,  the  loss  of  sensibility,  even 
manifest  lesion  of  motion,  have  all  (if  made  the  subject  of  com- 
ment) been  thought  to  arise  from  some  trifling  and  transient 
bodily  ailment,  connected  with  the  digestive,  hepatic  or  renal 
orsrans. 

rlpileptic  vertigo,  cerebral  headache,  and  disordered  condi- 
tions of  vision,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  brain,  have  been  known  to  exist  for  some 
time  without  exciting  a  suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  serious 
disease.  The  attacks  of  epileptic  giddiness  have  occurred,  un- 
obsen-ed,  at  night,  with  little  or  no  convulsive  movement  or  loss 
of  consciousness :  the  headache  has  been  considered  to  be  of  a 
bilious,  rheumatic  or  nervous  character:  the  imi>airment  of 
vision  has  been  treated  as  an  atiection  of  the  eve,  unconnected 
with  disease  in  the  neighborluxxi  of  the  origin  of  the  optic 
Denies,  for  the  relief  of  which  the  optii*MfK  instead  of  the  phi/si- 
Ckvk^  has  l>een  consulteil,  and  thus  have  all  the  salient,  important 
and  significant  symptoms  of  organic  brain-mischief  been  per- 
mitted to  undermine  the  bodily  health,  damage  and  impair  the 
intellev*:,  threaten  the  extinction  of  reason  and  destruction  of 
life,  without  any  remedial  or  j^illiative  treatment  being  adopted 
to  arre>t  the  steady  and  onward  advancina:  progress  ofthe  fear- 
fally  destructive  cerebral  disorganization^ 

Fully  recognizing  the  obscurity  in  which  this  subject  is  in- 
volved, I  would  ask  whether  the  affections  of  the  brain  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  are  not  preceileil  by  a  well-markini,  clearly- 
defined,  but  often  undetecteii  and  unv^lk>er\evl  precur^^ry  staire ? 
Is  it  poes^ible  for  a  person  to  be  suddenly  laid  prostrate  in  \he 
arms  of  death  by  an  attack  of  ajx^plexy,  cerebritis,  meninsritis, 
paralysis,  acute  softeninsr  or  mania,  evidencing  alter  death  lon^r. 
existicg  chivnic  alterations  in  the  ceivbral  structure,  witliout 
having  exhibited,  for  some  time  Previously,  faint  and  transitory 
they  may  be,  but  nevenhcless  decivle^lly  characteristic  symp- 
toms, pointing  unmistakably  to  the  6m  j«,  as  tlie  /jhs  « : .  r  i.v  'A  r  *,  f^ 

'  I  fry^Ix  ?«?*^^^•  :h*  ffcrt  ih^l  is  ci*=v  catw*  v>f  *twM^r&  i^^:^  :>.f  Vx^rt  i«  !-^ 
aLI  K'.-r^i'i  vva»i.r:*:3-*  ^(  ih<  brmir  :a  rcAnr  v«4«^»  o:  vk^th  frviit  w^.m:  i*  t^rrutri 
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Is  not  the  alleged  absence  of  all  premonitory  symptoms  more 
apparent  than  real  f  Would  not  tne  antecedent  history  of  the 
pathological  state  of  these  cases,  if  carefully  unravelled  and 
cautiously  analyzed,  afford  conclusive,  if  not  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  a  prior  state,  of  undetected  and  unrecognized  brain 
disorder  ? 

A  man  dies  of  what  is  termed  a  sudden  attack  of  cerebral  he- 
morrhage, or  acute  softening  of  the  brain.  The  post  mortem 
examination  reveals  a  state  of  serious  organic  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  which,  from  its  anatomical  character, 
must  have  been  of  long  duration,  and  of  slow  and  progressive 
growth  !^  The  bloodvessels  in  the  head  are  found  in  a  state  of 
mtty  degeneration,  or  the  seat  of  atheromatous  deposits.  A 
scirrhous  tumor  of  some  magnitude  is  discovered  embedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  cerebral  mass,  the  consequence  of  an  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  cranium  some  years  previously.  An  encysted 
abscess  is  detected  in  the  head,  evidently  not  of  recent  origin. 
There  may  exist  an  aneurismal  tumor  connected  with  one  of 
the  cerebral  arteries,  and  considerable  thickening  and  opacity  of 
the  membranes  enveloping  the  encephalon,  or  dipping  down 
between  its  sulcij  or,  an  extensive  pulpy  disorganization  of  the 
brain,  involving  a  large  portion  of  one  of  its  hemispheres. 

Upon  d  priori  reasoning  the  physician  has  no  right  to  conclude 
that  such  a  degree  of  fatal  organic  lesion  and  serious  positive 
structural  disease  of  the  brain,  could  have  been  developing  itself 
for  months^  and  in  some  cases  for  years,  without  impairing,  de- 
ranging, disturbing  or  modifying  the  recognized  and  admitted 
psychical,  motorialand  sensorial  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.  Has  the  intelligence  in  such  cases  been  intact,  the  vo- 
lition unenfeebled,  the  emotional  powers  in  a  sound  state,  the 
brain  free  from  all  symptoms  of  physical  as  well  as  psychical  dis- 
turbance, the  cerebral  circulation  (as  respects  the  quantity,  quality 
and  momentum  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  brain)  been  proceeding  in 
healthy  integrity ;  the  sensibility  natural,  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  viz.,  sights  smell,  hearing,  txiste  and  touch,  in  a  normal  state 
of  activity;  the  life  of  relation,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of 
nutritive  and  organic  life,  free  from  all  signs  of  derangement? 

No  structural  changes  can  originate  in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver, 

symptoms,  what  proportion  of  the  fatal  issue  is  attributable  to  the  heart  and  what 
to  the  brain.  If  the  former  organ  be  examined  after  death,  and  the  slightest 
alteration  is  detected  in  its  structure,  the  conclusion  drawn  is,  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  death,  even  although  the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  be  discovered  in  a 
condition  of  great  turgescence.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  have  no  right  to 
infer  that  the  brain  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death,  merely  because  the 
heart  is  found  either  in  a  partial  state  of  disease,  or  weak,  small  and  flabby  in 
its  condition.  It  would  be  safer,  under  such  circumstances,  to  conclude  that 
death  has  been  caused  by  the  combined  effect  of  disorder  in  both  organs. 

^  In  my  forthcoming  work  on  Softening  of  the  Brain  will  be  detailed  several 
remarkable  illustrations  of  fatal  disease  of  the  brain,  the  origin  of  which  could 
be  traced  back  for  long  periods,  in  one  case  iot forty  years ! 
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stomach,  uterus,  kidneys  or  bladder,  without  presenting,  prior 
to  death,  obvious  symptoms  of  their  existence.  Tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  luuffs,  hydatids  of  the  liver,  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
calculus  of  the  oladder,  fatty  defeneration  of  the  kidneys,  hyper- 
trophy and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  cannot  (in  the  majority 
of  cases)  exist  without  manifestly,  and  often  seriously,  disturbing 
the  special  functions  of  these  organs.  Upon  what  principle,  then, 
should  the  brain  be  an  exception  to  the  general  pathological  and 
physiological  laws  reffulatinff  other  organic  structures  ? 

Affections  of  the  brain,  like  those  of  other  organs,  have  a 
premonitory  and  precursory  stage.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
mischief  established  within  the  cranium,  disorganizing  the  deli- 
cate tissue  of  the  brain,  may,  upon  careful  examination,  be  de- 
tected. There  are  precursory  signs  which  serve  to  guide  the 
inquirinfi:,  observant  and  intelligent  eye  of  the  practical  physi- 
cian, and  enable  him,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  to  discover 
the  early  evidences  of  brain  disease,  even  when  the  patient  and 
those  about  him  repudiate  all  idea  of  cerebral  ill  nealth,  and 
refuse  to  acknowleclge  the  necessity  for  medical  advice  or  treat- 
ment, 

I  do  not  affirm  that  in  all  cases  of  incipient  disease  of  the 
brain,  the  physician,  even  if  his  attention  were  closely  riveted 
to  the  existing  pathological  condition,  could  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tain its  exact  "nature,  or  point  out  its  precise  locality;  but  he  will 
have  little  or  no  difficultv%  after  carefully  analyzing  the  case,  in 
deciding  the  (general  question,  whether  the  brain  is  the  seat  of 
disease,"  and  the  disorder,  apparently  referable  to  that  organ,  is 
of  a  sympathetic  or  an  idiopathic  character  ? 

Structural  alterations  may,  undoubtedly,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  be  developed  in  the  material  instrument  of  the  mind, 
without,  for  a  period,  in  a  marked  manner,  interfering  with  the 
vuiiUil^  sntsorial  or  motorkil  functions.  This  admits  of  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

lliis  disonier  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  in  the  early  period 
of  its  manifost^Uion,  is  often  of  so  slight  and  transient  a  charac- 
ter that  it  is  easily  overlooked  by  the  patient,  as  well  as  by  his 
physician.  An  apparently  unimjvortant  knitting  of  the  brows, 
a  tVilling  sensation  of  numbness,  in  some  part  of  the  body,  a 
condition  of  gononU  or  U>oal  muscular  weakness,  a  state  of  ennuiy 
mental  i>oovishne5<s,  irritability  and  physical  restlessness,  an  al- 
most unapproiMaWo  dopre^^ion  or  exaltation  of  the  animal  spirits, 
an  imjvairmont  and  disonlor  of  the  sense  of  sight,  loss,  aberra- 
tion or  contusion  of  memory,  detect  in  or  acute  manifestation  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  an  inaptitude  for  mental  work,  an  inability 
to  oonoontrate  the  attention  continuously  on  any  subject,  a  state 
of  sleeplessness  or  et'^ndition  of  letharfi^,  a  trivial  deviation  from 
the  usual  mixie  of  talking,  such  as  suudenly  pausinsr  in  the  con- 
versation, as  if  to  regain  a  lost  train  of  ideisis,  a  slight  defect  in 
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the  articulation,  associated  with  a  transposition  of  words,  and 
inability  to  pronounce  certain  letters,  are  all  characteristic  symp- 
toms^ frequently  significant  of  disease  having  commenced  in  the  brain} 

How  often  do  we  discover,  when  the  history  of  a  serious  case 
of  brain  disease  is  made  a  matter  of  investigation,  that  years 
prior  to  its  apparent  existei^e,  the  patient  has  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  di8order,somewhat  similar  to  those  just  detailed, 
which  have  entirely  escaped  observation ! 

Slight  epileptiform  seizures,  marked  deviations  from  healthy 
thought,  obvious  impairment  of  the  intelligence,  occasional  loss 
or  exaltation  of  sensation  in  some  part  of  the  body,  trifling  de- 
fect of  motor  power,  and  headache  of  an  acute  type,  have  ex- 
isted for  some  time  previously  to  the  supposed  commencement  of 
the  disease,  and  yet  have  entirely  escaped  observation,  and  if 
recognized  been  soon  forgotten  by  the  patient  and  his  friends. 

The  alterations  of  structure  so  frequently  observed  after 
death  on  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  dura  mater j  jm  mater ^ 
tunica  arachnoidea^  and  in  the  fibrous,  as  well  as  in  the  vesicular 
structure  of  the  brain,  are  commonly  the  results  of  long-con- 
tinued irritation,  capillary  congestion,  inflammation  (causing 
depositions  of  adventitious  matter),  toxic  agents  circulating  in 
the  blood  producing  modifications  of  cerebral  nutrition,  morbid 
changes  in  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain,  which 
have,  in  many  cases,  commenced  years  anteriorly  to  the  atten- 
tion being  awakened  to  the  state  of  this  organ,  and  before  death 
has  revealed  to  the  eye  of  the  pathologist  the  sad  extent  of  fatal 
structural  disorganization  that  has  been  progressing,  almost  un- 
recognized and  untreated,  within  the  cranium. 

In  considering  this  subject  we  are  bound  not  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  brain  has  great  accommodating  power,  and  is  facile 
to  the  existence  of  a  considerable  degree  of  organic  pressure,  if 
equally  diffused,  and  of  structural  lesion,  providedit  be  restricted 
to  the  medullary  matter,  and  has  been  of  slow  and  progressive 

frowth,  while  the  smallest  amount  of  sudden  extravasation  of 
lood,  the  effect  of  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  minute  cerebral 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  one  of  the  hemispheres,  or  on  the  cor- 
pus striatum^  thalami  opticiy  pons  varolii^  or  medulla  oblonaata^  is 
immediately  followed  by  paralysis  or  convulsions^  and  often  by 
death  itself.  A  considerable  extent  of  pulpy  disorganization, 
or  softening  of  the  cerebral  structure,  large  amount  of  fluid  ef- 
fused into  the  ventricles,  or  great  extent  of  thickening  and  opa- 
city of  the  membranes  investing  the  encephalon,a8well  as  large 
collections  of  encysted  pus  in  the  shape  of  abscesses,  may  exist 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  without  apparently,  for 
a  period,  disordering,  to  any  serious  extent,  its  ftinctions. 

■  Vide  the  interesting  case  of  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  detailed  in  the  chapter 
on  **The  Morhid  Phenomena  of  Attention." 
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It  is  necessary,  for  a  right  appreciation  of  this  subject,  that 
we  should  fully  recognize,  as  one  of  the  laws  reffulating,  and 
governing  the  physiological  action  of  the  brain,  that  although 
It  is  admitted  to  be  the  material  instrument  of  the  mind,  the  seat 
of  sensation,  the  organ  which  takes  cognizance  of  impressions, 
made  either  upon  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves,  re- 
mote from  the  encephalon,  or  of  those  conveyed  through  the 
special  senses  directly  to  the  sensorial  ganglia,  is,  when  in  a  state 
of  health,  insensible  to  any  kind  of  irritation,  or  even  laceration 
of  its  substance. 

The  brain,  whilst  destined  to  perceive  acutely  the  painful  im- 
pressions of  other  organs,  is  itself  not  conscious,  in  the  incipi- 
ent stage  of  disease,  oi  the  lesions  of  its  own  structure.  Its  sen- 
sibility, however,  becomes  mo6t  acute  under  certain  conditions 
of  disease.  Large  portions  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia  have 
been  removed  by  the  knife,  and  have  even  sloughed  away,  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  appreciable  disturbance  of  cerebral  phe- 
nomena, pain,  or  obvious  inconvenience ;  but  any  injury,  how- 
ever slight,  inflicted  upon  the  sensorial  ganglia^  whether  the  result 
of  a  morbid  process,  or  artificial  irritation,  is  invariably  followed 
by  great  cerebral  disorder,  and  unequivocal  disturbance  of  their 
special  functions.* 

The  physiological  physician  has  no  difficulty  in  predicating  the 
immediate  effect  of  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of,  or  mechan- 
ical pressure  upon  the  thalami  opiici^  pons  varolii^  corpora  quadri- 
gemina^  or  medulla  oblongata.  The  functions,  as  well  as  pathology 
of  these,  and  other  ganglia,  are  well  ascertained,  and  fully  estab- 
lished. 

When  referring  to  this  subject,  a  distinguished  physiologist 
says :  ''  Considered  theoretically,  we  should  expect,  that  the 
sentient  fibres,  which  proceed  from  the  medulla  oblongata^  and 
expand  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  greater  and  lesser  brain, 

^  As  to  the  sensibility  in  those  parts  of  the  brain  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  Sir  Charles  Bell  observes,  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  the 
same  phenomena  to  result  from  the  cutting  or  tearing  of  the  brain  as  from  injury 
done  to  the  nerves.  The  function  of  the  Tatter  is  to  transmit  sensation  ;  that  of 
the  former  is  higher,  and  this  is  inferred  from  its  being  insensible.  **If  on  ex- 
amining the  structure  of  the  brain,"  says' this  eminent  physiologist,  **  we  find  a 
part  consisting  of  white  medullary  striae,  and  fasciculated  like  a  nerve,  we  should 
conclude  that,  as  the  use  of  the  nerve  is  to  transmit  sensation,  such  tracts  of  mat- 
ter are  media  of  communication  connecting  parts  of  the  brain.  If  masses  are 
found  in  the  brain  unlike  the  matter  of  the  nerves,  and  which  yet  occupy  a  place 
guarded  as  an  organ  of  importance,  and  holding  evidently  important  relations, 
we  may  presume  that  such  parts  have  uses  different  from  that  of  merely  convey- 
ing sensation ;  we  may  rather  look  upon  such  as  the  seat  of  the  higher  powers. 
I  have  found,"  continues  the  same  authority,  <*  at  different  times  all  the  internal 
parts  of  the  brain  diseased,  without  loss  of  sense,  but  I  have  never  seen  disease 
general  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  without  derangement  of  the  mind.  If  I  be 
correct  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  then  the  experiments  made  upon  the  brain 
tend  to  confirm  the  conclusions  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  draw  from  anato- 
my, viz.,  that  the  cineritious  and  superficial  parts  of  the  brain  are  the  seat  of  tht 
intellectual  functions." 
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would  bestow  on  these  formations,  as  well  as  upon  the  medulla 
oblongata^  a  high  degree  of  sensibility.  But  experience  gives 
results  for  which  a  satisfactory  explanation  is  still  entirely  defi- 
cient; thus,  if  the  cerebral  hemispheres  be  laid  bare  in  a  mam- 
mal or  bird,  an  operation  which  in  itself  in  no  degree  destroys 
the  capability  of  perceiving  pain,  we  find  that  they  can  be  touched 
and  even  transfixed  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  animal; 
it  only  struggles  and  cries  out  when  the  trifacial  nerve,  the  crura 
cerebri,  the  optic  thalami,  or  the  medulla  oblongata  are  accident- 
ally touched.  Again,  if  the  hemispheres  be  removed  by  slices 
down  to  the  centrum  ovale  or  the  cavity  of  the  lateral  Tentricle, 
the  animal  remains  as  indifferent  as  if  we  were  cutting  a  hair  or 
.a  nail.  The  same  phenomena  have  also  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served in  man ;.  thus,  a  portion  of  the  hemisphere  projecting 
through  a  wound  of  the  skuU  has  been  removed  without  produ- 
cing any  action;  and,  again,  parts  of  the  substance  of  the  hemi- 
sphere have  been  taken  away  by  the  surgeon  in  removing  pus  or 
foreign  bodies  without  the  patient's  consciousness."^ 

The  sad  neglect  of  incipient  brain  disease,  be  the  cause  what 
it  may,  is  a  fact  that  should  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the 
medical  profession.  To  the  non-professional  friends  of  persons 
so  afflicted,  the  abnormal  mental  phenomena  they  observe  may 
appear  either  as  healthy  exaggerations  of  feeling,  eccentricities 
of  manner,  or  extravagances  of  thought.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  persons  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  medicine 
should  understand  the  important  physiological  principle  that 
disturbed  intelligence  has  the  same  relation  to  the  brain  that 
disordered  respiration  has  to  the  lungs,  pleura,  and  heart;  but 
the  physician  should  see  that  the  importance  of  detecting  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  approaching,  or  existing  disease  of  the 
brain,  cannot,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  be  over-estimated  or 
exaggerated.  Considering  the  peculiar  and  special  functions  of 
this  organ,  and  the  close  sympathy  established  between  the  sen- 
sorium,  and  other  organic  tissues ;  appreciating  how  slight,  and 
minute  a  degree  of  structural  change  in  the  nerve  vesicle  para- 
lyzes both  body  and  mind,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  value  which  should  attach  to  the  detection,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  of  the  faintest  evidence,  of  any  actual  disease 
existing  m  the  delicate  nervous  organization. 

How  cautiously,  zealously,  and  closely  should  the  physician 
watch  for  the  incipient  dawnings  of  cerebral  mischief!  Who 
can  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  intelligence,  normal  condition 
of  the  sensibility,  and  healthy  action  of  the  motor  power,  if  the 
delicate  vesicular  structure  is  the  seat  of  morbid  action  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  to  predicate  with  certainty  the  result  of  neglected 

»  «*Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  dea  Menschen.''  Band  11.  Von  Dr.  G.  Valen- 
Un.     P.  748, 
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inflammation  of  the  periphery  of  the  brain  ?  We  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  no  irritation  or  inflammatory  action 
can  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  more  important  tissues, 
or  ffanglia  of  the  brain,  without  seriously  perilling  the  reason, 
and  endangering  life! 

How  forcibly  do  these  observations  apply  to  the  detection  of 
the  incipient  symptoms,  of  all  types  and  degrees  of  mental  dis- 
order!  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  seventy j  if  not  eighty ^ 
per  cent,  of  cases  of  insanity  admit  of  easy  and  speedy  cure,  if 
treated  in  the  early  stage,  provided  there  be  no  strong  constitu- 
tional predisposition  to  cerebral  and  mental  affections,  or  exist- 
ing cranial  malformation ;  and  even  when  an  hereditary  taint 
exists,  derangement  of  mind  generally  yields  to  the  steadv  and 
persevering  ^ministration  of  therapeutic  agents,  combined  with 
judicious  moral  measures,  provided  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
malady  be  fully  recognized,  and,  the  cerebral  condition,  without 
loss  of  time,  combated  by  remedial  treatment 

A  vast  and  frightful  amount  of  chronic  and  incurable  insanity 
exists  at  this  moment,  in  our  county  and  private  asylums,  which 
can  be  cleariy  traced  to  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  disease,  in 
the  first  or  incipient  stage. 

Sir  William  Ellis,  formerly  of  Ilanwell  Asylum,  thus  speaks 
of  the  sad  consequences  of  neglecting  to  recognize  and  treat  in- 
sanity in  its  early  stage : 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that,  on  a  most  careful  personal  ex- 
amination of  each  of  the  588  cases  now  in  the  house,  there  do 
not  appear  more  than  60  which,  under  the  most  favorable  point 
of  view,  can  be  considered  curable.  This  is  to  be  attributed  almost 
entirely  to  the  neglect  of  proper  remedies  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  first  indicat- 
ing insanity  not  only  requires  much  care  and  attention,  but 
much  experience ;  for  a  diseased  action  of  the  brain  or  some 

Eart  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  gradually  undermining  the 
ealtli,  and  still  be  scarcely  expected  by  common  observers  to 
exist,  from  the  insidious  manner  in  which  it  steals  upon  the 
constitution  at  first :  it  manifests  itself  by  some  trifling  aberra- 
tion of  intellect,  and  that  generally  upon  one  point  only ;  such 
aberration,  if  unaccompanied  by  bodily  pain,  is  not  only  neg- 
lected by  the  sufterers,  but  disregarded  by  those  around  them. 
This,  however,  is  precisely  the  time  when  medical  aid  is  the 
most  capable  of  being  beneficial ;  and  could  the  patients  but  be 
placed  under  proper  care  then,  certainly  three-fourths  of  them 
would  be  cured.  But,  unfortunately,  the  golden  opportunity  is 
too  often  neglected.  Diseased  action  is  allowed  to  proceed  ttrir 
checked  until  diseased  organization  has  taken  place^  ana  the  patient 
has  become  incurable  ;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mission of  some  violent  outrage  that  he  is  at  last  sent  to  an 
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asylum.     Until  something  serious  has  occurred,  the  friends  hope 
in  a  few  days  the  mind  will  recover  its  tone. 

"Unfortunately,  this  unwillingness  to  consider  the  patient 
sufficiently  insane  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum  is  not  confined  to 
the  friends  of  the  patient.  There  have  been  instances  of  the 
magistrates  themselves,  from  the  kindest  motives,  refusing  to 

frant  warrants  for  the  admission  of  a  patient,  even  after  he  nas 
een  examined  by  a  medical  gentleman,  who  has  given  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  insanity,  because  when  brought  before  them  he 
has  been  able  to  answer  certain  questions  correctly.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  from  this  delay,  instead  of  returning  to  his  friends 
in  a  few  weeks,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  the 
case  if  proper  medical  and  moral  remedies  had  at  once  been  ap- 
plied, he  becomes  incurable,  and  remains  in  the  asylum  for  life, 
a  burden  to  the  parish.  In  some  instances  similar  delay  has  been 
attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

"  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  knowledge  of  these  circum- 
stances will  induce  an  early  application  to  be  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  patients ;  as,  even  if  the  neglect  does  not  prove  fatal, 
it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity  that  a 
fellow-creature,  deranged,  perhaps  only  on  one  point,  should,  from 
the  want  of  the  early  attention  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  over  him,  linger  out  his  existence  separated  from  all  who 
are  dear  to  him,  ana  condemned,  without  any  crime,  to  be  a 
prisoner  for  life.'' 

Dr.  F.  Hawkins,  when  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says : 
"  The  importance  or  rather  necessity  of  recognizing  disorders  of 
the  head  in  their  early  stage,  is  obvious  from  the  consideration 
that  they  can  then  alone  be  attacked  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess. In  acute  cases  the  period  is  brief  indeed  in  which  the 
power  of  art  is  available.  But  whether  the  case  be  acute  or 
chronic,  it  is  only  in  the  early  stage  that  its  precise  nature  ad- 
mits of  being  distinguished  with  accuracy.  In  its  further  pro- 
gress, from  the  extensive  sympathies  of  the  brain  with  all  parts 
of  the  body,  so  many  functions  become  implicated,  and  so  vari- 
ous are  the  symptoms  which  arise,  as  to  preclude  arrangement 
or  classification,  and  defy  the  art  of  diagnosis.  The  aid  whtch  in 
most  other  cases  the  sensations  of  the  patient  are  capable  of  af- 
fording us  is  lost  to  us  too  soon  in  disorders  of  the  head,  until, 
in  their  advanced  state,  they  all  resemble  one  another,  and  pre- 
sent alike  a  dreary  abolition  of  the  powers  of  animal  life.  The 
period,  therefore,  is  highly  precious  in  which  these  afiections 
admit  of  being  distinguished  with  precision  or  treated  with  any 
hope  of  advantage. "^ 

Let  the  physician  estimate,  in  all  its  vital  importance,  the 
grave  necessity  for  prompt  treatment  and  decisive  remedial  mea- 

1  Croomian  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  CoUege  of  Physicians,  May,  1829. 
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snres^  when  satisfied  that  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates,  and  has 
attacked,  or  is  on  the  eve  of  assaulting  the  citadel!  Under  these 
circnmstances,  hesitation,  delay  or  procrastination  in  bringing 
the  patient  within  the  range  of  curative  measures,  is  fraught 
with  the  direst  results,  and  with  the  saddest  consequences.  Let 
ns  not  wilfully  clase  our  eyes  to  the  premonitory  signs,  however 
apparently  insignificant,  slight,  transient  and  fugitive  they  may 
appear,  of  actual  mental  disorder  and  brain  disease,  for  it  is  in 
this  early  stage  when  so  much  may  be  efiected  by  judicious 
medical  treatment  to  check  the  advance  of  the  fatal  cerebral 
mischief. 

B[aving  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  existence  of  a  precursory 
stage  in  all  affections  of  the  brain  and  on  the  importance  of  watch- 
ing for  the  first  threatenings  of  incipient  cerebral  disorder,  I 
propose  to  investigate  in  detail  the  general  character  of  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  encephalic  and  mental  disease.  It  will 
be  well,  however,  to  premise  that  I  cannot  in  this  work  do  more 
than  generalize  on  this  wide  and  expansive  subject. 

When  I  address  myself,  in  the  succeeding  volume,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  specific  types  of  brain  disease  it  will  be  my  object 
to  enter  more  elaborately  into  detail  and  to  point  out,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  diagnostic  premonitory  signs  of  the  various 
organic  affections  of  the  encephalon.  Many  of  the  symptoms 
to  which  I  shall  refer  as  valid  evidences  of  incipient  brain  dis- 
order will  be  found  common  to  several  lesions  of  this  organ, 
each  presenting  an  essentially  different  aggregate  group  of  symp- 
toms, as  well  as  distinctive  anatomical  and  pathological  charac- 
teristics, 

Nevertheless,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  general  description  or  ri- 
sumS  of  the  incipient  signs  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain 
before  considering  individual  forms  of  cerebral  disease,  will  not 
be  without  its  practical  value  and  importance.  Agreeably  to  this 
arrangement,  I  propose  to  analyze  me  subject  in  the  following 
order : 

1.  Morbid  Phenomena  op  Intelligence. 
ii  Morbid  States  op  Motion. 

3.  Morbid  Conditions  op  Sensation. 

This  classification  of  the  subject  fullj^  recognizes  the  three 
physiological  functions  of  the  cerebro-spmal  system,  viz. : 

a.  Thought.  /9.  Motion.  y.  Sensation. 

4.  Morbid  Phenomena  op  the  Special  Senses, 

Viz. :  d.  Sight.  iy.  Touch. 

£.  liearing.  e.  Smell. 

C.  Taste. 
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5.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  Sleep  and  Dreaming. 

6.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  Obganic  or  Nutritive  Life, 

Viz. :  a.  Digestion  and  Assimilation.  y.  Respiration, 

fi.  drcidation.  ,  d.  Generation. 

In  concluflion,  ^ 

General  Principles  of  Pathology,  Treatment,  and 
Prophylaxis. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

MORBID     PHENOMENA     OF    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  brain,  being  the  material  instrument  of  the  intelligence, 
the  physical  medium  through  which  the  mind  manifests  its  varied 
powers,  it  is  rational  to  infer  that  no  changes  in  its  structure  or 
investing  membranes  can  take  place,  no  alteration  in  the  quality 
of  the  vital  fluid,  or  anatomical  character  or  calibre  of  the  nu- 
merous bloodvessels  that  circulate  and  ramify  through  its  sub- 
stance can  exist,  without,  to  some  extent,  interfering  with  or 
modifying  its  psychical  functions.  Cases,  however,  are  on  record, 
in  which  serious  injury  has  been  done  to  the  brain  during  life 
without  apparently  damaging  the  intelligence;  and  considerable 
encephalic  disorganization  (as  the  result  of  disease)  has  taken 
place,  without  any  aberration,  exaltation,  depression  or  impair- 
ment of  the  mind  having  been  observed  previously  to  death. 
If  such  cases  have  occurred  they  must  be  considered  either  of  a 
rare  and  exceptional  character,  or  as  pathological  curiosities,  un- 
less in  every  instance  the  alteration  of  structure  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  one  hemisphere  or  restricted  to  the  fibrous  or  conducting 
part  of  the  nervous  structure,  the  vesicular  matter  and  its  minute 
vessels  remaining  intact  and  entirely  free  from  all  morbid  change 
or  abnormal  modification.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  great 
extent  of  disorganization  even  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
cerebral  mass,  to  exist,  without  implicating,  to  some  degree,  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain,  and  as  a  consequence  deranging  the 
phenomena  of  thought  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  in  this  volume  the  complex 
questions  (physiological  and  metaphysical)  involved  in  an  analy- 
sis of  the  psycho-somatic  relation  or  union  between  mind  and 
matter,  life  and  organization.  It  is  suflicient  for  my  purpose  to 
aflGLrm,  as  a  postulate^  that  all  structural  lesions  of  the  encephalon, 
its  investing  membranes  and  bloodvessels,  are  associated  with 
some  derangement,  modification  or  altered  action  of  the  psychi- 
caly  moiorial^  or  sensorial  functions  of  the  great  cerebral  ganglion, 
the  icpwToy  AttTOrj-niptov^  or  scnsoriuM  commune. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  abscesses,  tumors,  atrophy,  induration, 
and  other  forms  of  cerebral  disorganization,  have,  it  is  alleged, 
been  discovered  in  the  brain  after  death,  without  disordering,  or 
even  impairing  the  intelligence.    But  are  not  these  to  be  viewed 
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as  unusual  and  anomalous  pathological  conditions,  in  fact  ex- 
ceptions that  prove  the  rule  ? 

If  the  mental  and  cerebral  condition  of  those  who  have  been 
represented  to  have  died  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  appar- 
ently in  full  possession  of  their  intellectual,  sensorial,  and  mo- 
torial  powers,  had  been  subjected  to  a  close  and  rigid  analysis, 
some  degree  of  disorder,  or  impairment  of  these  functions  would, 
I  believe,  in  many  cases  have  oeen  detected.  We  are  too  much 
disposed  to  form  hasty  opinions,  and  to  infer,  because  the  patient 
talks  rationally  for  a  time,  on  ordinary  subjects,  is  under  the 
influence  of  no  appreciable  illusion,  hallucination,  or  aberration, 
that,  therefore,  the  intellect  is  unclouded,  and  the  brain  in  a 
perfectly  sound  and  normal  state ;  yet  such  apparently  healthy 
psychical,  and  cerebral  manifestations,  are  quite  consistent  with 
the  existence  of  encephalic  disease,  impairment,  and  even  of 
actual  latent,  and  concealed  mental  aberration ;  and  these  con- 
ditions of  the  brain,  and  mind,  would,  I  believe,  be  more  fre- 
quently detected,  if  sufficient  time  were  devoted  to  their  analy- 
tical investigation,  and  accurate  pathological  and  psychical 
diagnostic  tests  were  scientifically  employed,  by  experts,  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  art  of  examining  the  subtle  phenomena 
of  insanity. 

It  has  been  observed,  "  th^t  could  we  see  the  interior  workings 
of  such  intellects,  they  would  be  found  altered,  limited,  perverted, 
or  changed  in  some  way  from  their  normal  condition,  although 
it  may  ixot  be  discovered  in  their  external  manifestations.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  there  are  many  oddities  which  are 
dependent  upon  cerebral  conditions,  but  which  pass  for  mental 
peculiarities,  and  in  this  way  the  disordered  actions  escape 
notice.  Yet  the  rule  will  be  found  logically  true,  that  wherever 
there  has  been  discovered  the  trace  of  organic  cerebral  change, 
there  must  have  been  disturbed  mental  manifestations." 

In  every  case  of  disease  of  the  encephalon,  particularly  if  the 
organic  change  or  pressure  be  established  in  the  vesicular  matter, 
or  in  the  membranes  immediately  investing  the  brain,  a  disor- 
dered, or  abnormal  state  of  cerebro-psychical  phenomena  may, 
in  the  incipient  stage,  on  careful  examination,  be  detected. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  first,  or  psychical 
section  of  the  subject. 

The  mind  may  be  in  a  state  of  morbid — 

1.  Exaltation. 

2.  Depression. 

3.  Aberration. 

4.  Impairment. 

These  conditions  of  unhealthy  intelligence  exhibit  in  their 
origin,  progress,  and  termination,  a  variety  of  shades  and  degrees 
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of  disturbance,  and  disease,  commensurate  with  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  position  of  th^  cerebral  lesion. 

The  state  of  mind,  included  under  the  head  of  exaltation,  often 
resembles,  in  its  earlier  manifestations,  a  trifling  exuberance, 
excessive  buoyancy,  and  unnatural  elasticity,  extravagance  or 
exhilaration  of  the  spirits.  The  patient  is  unusually  cheerful, 
is  voluble  and  violent  in  his  speech,  is  boisterouslv  loquacious, 
and  manifests  phases  of  hysterical,  emotional,  and  pleasumble 
menial^  as  well  as  physical  exaltation,  rarely  considered,  except 
by  the  experienced  observer,  in  the  early  stages  of  diseases  of 
the  brain,  and  alienation  of  mind,  to  be  symptomatic  of  morbid 
cerebraly  or  disordered,  mental  conditions. 

"  E  ai  volti  troppo  alti  e  repentini 
Sogliono  i  precipitii  esser  vicini."* — Tasso. 

This  unnatural,  and,  often  suddenly  developed  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  frequently  merges  into  a  state  of  unhealthy  exaltation  of 
mind  and  morbid  cerebral  excitement  clearlv  indicative  of 
disease  of  the  brain,  irritation,  congestion,  or  inflammation  of  its 
investing  membranes,  unhealthy  blood  poisoning  the  source  of 
thought,  disordered  states  of  nerve  nutrition,  retained  excretions, 
or  disturbed  conditions  of  the  circulation  within  the  cranium. 

When  considering  the  second  division  of  the  subject,  viz.,  that 
of  depression,  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  phase  of  mental  dis- 
order often  ranges,  from  mere  listlessness,  slight  degrees  of  de- 
pression of  spirits,  taedium  vitae  (the  "a^ra  cura'^  of  Horace),  and 
ennui,  to  profound  conditions  of  despondency,  despair,  and 
acute  melancholia,  frequently  ending  in  suicide.' 

*  Our  own  illustrious  poet  thus  gives  expression  to  the  same  idea : 

"These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die.'' 

*  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose,  a  state  of  ennui  to  be  one  of  brain  rest,  and  psychical 
inactivity.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  an  active  condition  of  the  mind,  unaccompa- 
nied by  the  pleasurable,  and,  consequently,  healthy  gratification,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  ordinary  phases  of  intellectual  labor,  and  emotional  excitement. 
"  In  life,"  says  Pascal,  "  we  always  believe  that  we  are  seeking  repose,  while,  in 
reality,  all  that  we  seek  is  agitation."  **Is,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  **the  ^far 
nienie^ — is  that  doing  nothing  in  which  so  many  find  so  sincere  a  gratification,  in 
reality  a  negation  of  activity,  and  not  in  truth  itself  an  activity  intense  and  va^ 
ried  ?  To  do  nothing  in  this  sense  is  simply  to  do  nothing  irksome,  nothing 
difficult,  nothing  fatiguing,  especially  to  do  no  outward  work.  But  is  the  mind 
internally  the  while  unoccupied  and  inert?  This,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
vividly  alive;  may  be  intently  engaged  in  the  spontaneous  play  of  imagination  ; 
and  so  far,  therefore,  in  this  case,  from  pleasure  being  the  concomitant  of  inac- 
tivity, the  activity  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  vigorous  and  unimpeded 

Ennui  is  a  state  in  which  we  find  nothing  on  which  to  exercise  our  powers ;  but 
ennui  is  a  state  of  pain.  All  energy,  all  occupation,  is  either  play  or  labor. 
In  the  former,  the  energy  appears  as  free  and  spontaneous ;  in  the  latter,  as 
either  compulsorily  put  forth,  or  its  exertion  is  so  impeded  by  difficulties  that  it  is 
only  continued  by  a  forced  and  painful  efibrt,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
ulterior  ends.  Under  certain  circumstances,  play  may  become  a  labor,  and 
labor  mav  become  play." 

A  mind  ennuyed,  may  unconsciously  be  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  men- 
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It  is  in  this  state  of  insane  thought,  that  a  terrible  struggle 
occasionally  ensues  between  an  acutely  morbid  and  often  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  suicide,  and  the  natural  instinct  of  the  love 
of  life,  worldly  prudence,  religion,  and  morality,  that  occasion- 
ally retain  a  mastery  and  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over 
the  mind  goaded  on  by  disease  to  self-destruction. 

In  the  morbid  mental  aftections  included  under  the  heads  of, 
aberration  and  impairment  are  observed  various  gradations 
(blending  almost  imperceptibly  with  each  other)  of  moral  and 
intellectual  disorder  and  wealaiess,  extending  from  the  more 
shadowy  forms  of  false  perception,  erroneous  judgment,  para- 
lyzed volition,  perversions  of  the  moral  sense,  derangement  and 
confusion  of  thought,  to  hallucinations  and  clearly  manifested 
insane  delusions ;  and  from  brain-fag,  cerebral  lassitude,  loss  of 
mental  stamina,  tone,  weakened  memory  {dysmnesia)^  actual  loss 
of  memory  (amnesia)^  and  flagging  powers  of  attention  to  obvious 
states  of  imbecility,  and  idiocy. 

In  analyzing  the  precursory  symptoms  of  cerebro-psychical 
disease,  it  will  be  important  to  remember,  that  the  early  signs 
of  appreciable  modifications  of  mental  health,  often  resemble,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  temporary  and  transient  exaggerations  of 
natural  and  healthv  conditions,  or  states  of  mind,  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  psychical  aflTection  being  recognized  by  certain 
marked  deviations  from  ordinary  healthy  phases  of  thought^  and 
normal  modes  of  action,  or  conditct^  to  states  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. 

taUy  distressing,  and  physically  laborious  and  depressing  thoughts.  Let  us, 
therefore,  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  illusion,  that  a  life  of  idleness  and  inac- 
tivity is  necessarily  one  of  repose,  rest,  and  freedom  from  painfully-perturbed 
thoughts.    How  true  it  is — 

*<  A  want  of  occupation  gives  no  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed.'' 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

PRKMONITORY    SYMPTOMS*OF    INSANITY. 

TiU8  Bootioii  will  be  considered  in  the  following  order: 

L    AnOMALOVS  and  ^^ASKKD  AFFECTIONS  OF  THB  MiND. 
±    St  AUK  OF  CONSCIOVSNKSS. 
8,    KXAUTATION  OF  MlND, 

4,  l>KPHKssioN  OF  Mind. 

%V    AhKHHATION  OF  MlNP, 

tt.  Impairmknt  and  Loss  of  Mind. 

ThivH  oltWHsitioation  of  the  j^henomena  of  disordered  thought 
will  onUmioo  tho  moro  pn^minent  and  salient  points  connected 
with  tho  suhjoot  of  iuoipiont  ius;uuty. 

l*rt^YiousK\  however,  to  my  considering  any  one  of  the  pre- 
cvnlin^  sivtions^  I  pnunvsc  to  discuss  cursorily, — 

I.  ^%'  p9ys%'Ht  lmitt\)  hhkrltiitft  of  the  phffnikoloifjf  of  the  nervous 
sy^tfm^  «iH»/  iy*ion?H*Y  of  the  phaiomma  ofmhhL  <iW  life. 

^  AHsH\\iy  ^7w»'w  ms\uutif  ivui  tirK\fmmtj. 

X  C^.tV  %^f  the  miH*i^  ^rhen  fHts<sm^  into  a  ex^Hiiition  of  alienatwHj 
fijt  %i9>iHK>\i  f^\m  the  ¥rritteH  K\^jessix^Hs^  of  piUients  ttfter  retorerjf  Jrom 

4>  M.^^Shi  phau^^neH^t  of  tK^Hsiht^  xis  mam/estexi  JkiriHi^  the  states 

In  oi\lcr  tv^  obtain  a  ri>rht  appriviation  of  the  mind  in  its  in- 
cipient as  well  as  matur^ni  \vnditions  of  disi^nier  it  will  be 
fxsiuisitx^  fv^  aualv5tc  with  luctaphx^ioal  exaciue:^,  scientific, 
and  misiioal  pr\vWixM\  the  intclKvt  when  in  such  slates  of  un- 
h\>ahJ\\  manit^^stativMx.  Th^v^c  ari^  four  ^cwh;;*  tfap^^i  in  this 
imjv>rtaut  iu^pnry,  and  if  claWratcly  and  taiihfullv  investi- 
jratwJ  au  insijcrht  may  W  obtaiu^sl  \^f  morbid  |>isycKii*al  phe- 
Uxvncna  sti?.  xUv^u^sl  oWcuiw  if  u^^t.  ahx^onher  inexnlicable. 

UclvNTX"^  anaKjinc  ^hc  priMuouhory  sympioius  of  the  various 
t\)v"^  a«xi  phas^Ns  of  ^ucntal  and  oor^^bral  d^^^tvier  it  will  be 
w\\i  V  r^^tv^r  io  the  t\>4;owinc  imjv^rran:  vrc*hir.nary  intorroga- 
tvv4^>«Ss  as  pni^tatwry  or  starti\\i^^v^il>TSs  '^'hai  is  iivsanity?  "is 
>1^  v.atv.vx''  k^^.^xv^u  its  t>S5^^^>xV  di:5wvcT\s!^  ami  are  ihelaws  gov- 
<rrt^^t\C  '«^  phenomena  ur,s\orstsVsi!  Wha:  is  the  c\^nstitution 
of  it5!^'  Tw*/i'->»4  vK,f-k^  the  c\aol  vwnditixM^  v^f  the  moral  and  intel- 
Kv^^  tb«>«i^ti\>s^  fHU\>tixM>s^  insr*«x"ta^  \vr  pa:j5SivMv^  daring,  to 
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use  the  Bignificantly  suggestive  language  of  Coleridge,  "the 
mind's  own  revolt  upon  itself?"  In  what  does  mental  derange- 
ment consist?  Is  it  an  aftection  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  emo- 
tional or  perceptive  faculties,  and  are  the  reason,  judgment, 
memory  or  imagination  most  implicated  in  the  malady?  Is 
there  a  type  of  insanity  manifesting  itself  more  in  conduct^  than 
in  the  ideas?  What  is  the  nature  and  where  the  seat  of  the 
alienation  of  mind?  In  which  of  the  mental  faculties  does  the 
disease  commence  its  ravages,  and  where  is  the  precise  pbsition 
in  the  brain  of  the  latent  insane  niduSy  or  germ  ? 

Has  insanity  a  centrifugal  or  a  centripetal^  a  subjective  or  an 
objective  origin  ?  In  less  technical  phraseology,  do  the  disor- 
dered ideas  of  the  insane  depend  upon  centric  causes  of  irrita- 
tion and  disease  operating  from  within  to  without,  or  are  they 
the  consequences  of  eccentric:  or  objective  influences,  acting 
from  without  to  within;  in  other  words,  are  we  to  consider 
the  symptoms  of  mental  alienation,  as  emanations  from  the 
brain,  similar  in  character  (to  borrow  an  appropriate  image) 
to  the  "rays  of  light  proceeding  from  a  body  wnich  is  itself 
ignited,"  or,  are  they  analogous  to  the  rays  reflected  from  a 
polished  surface,  in  intimate  organic  sympathy  with  disordered 
action  established  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body  ? 

Is  insanity  an  affection  of  the  mind^^er  set  Has  the  disease 
a  psychical  or  a  somatic  origin  ?  Is  it  possible  for  thought  in 
the  abstract  to  be  diseased  ?  Does  alienation  of  mind  depend 
not  exclusively  upon  a  psychical  or  somatic  cause,  but  upon  a 
disturbance  in  the  normal  relations  existing  (in  states  of  cere- 
bral, and  mental  health)  between  the  white  and  gray  matter 
of  the  brain? 

Before  endeavoring  to  solve  these  subtle  and  abstruse  psycho- 
logical problems  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  what  is  mind? 
Have  we  any  knowledge  of  its  riaiure,  clue  to  its  seat,  accurate 
idea  as  to  its  mode  of  action,  or  right  conception,  of  its  essence? 
What  are  the  modifications,  the  metamorphoses,  organic  or 
functional,  which  the  vital  principle,  and  nerve-force  undergo 
during  their  passage  through  the  exquisitely  organized,  and 
highly  vascular  cineritious,  and  vesicular  brain  structure? 

How  does  the  occult  mental  principle  believed  by  physiolo- 
gists to  be  evolved  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  become  so 
mysteriously  and  marvellously  changed  from  nerve  to  mental 
force,  and  vice  versd,  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia?  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  psychical  phenomena  the  result  oi  what  is  termed, 
a  correlation  of  the  two  preceding  modes  of  dynamical  action, 
or,  is  mind  a  new  creation,  essence,  principle,  or  power,  or- 
ganized or  elaborated  in  the  vesicular  portioned  of  the  cerebral 
mass? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  vis  nervosa  of  Haller  ?  Is  the  brain 
a  galvanic  battery,  and  are  the  nerves  constituted  for  the  trans-. 
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mission  of  impressions,  like  electric  wires  ?  Is  the  mysterious 
and  undefinable  fluid  or  force,  circulating  in  the  nerve-tubeH  a 
voltaic  current,  a  principle  identical  with  that  of  electricity,  or 
one,  in  its  essence,  origin,  and  operations,  entirely  sui  generis  t 
What  is  the  vis  vitcBy  and  how  is  it  associated  with,  ana  depen- 
dent upon,  organized  strjictures  ?  What  are  the  relations  be- 
tween the  intellectual,  and  vital  manifestations?  Are  not  all 
these  ffreat  problems  of  organic,  and  psychical  life,  still,  with 
physiologists,  subiudice  f  *.  Have  we  arrived  at  any  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  substratum  of  nervous  matter?  Are  we  not 
obliged  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  of  vitality  as 
well  as  of  intelligence?  Do  we  know  anything  of  its  nature 
or  essence?  Is  not  our  knowledge  of  mental,  as  well  as  of 
vital  phenomena,  entirely  confined  to  an  acquaintance  witii 
these  powers  as  manifested  during  life  ?t  K  our  ignorance  of 
healthy  psychical  conditions  is  so  profound,  is  it  practicable 

*  Speaking  of  the  mysterious  union  of  mind  and  matter,  St.  Austin  says — 
"  Materiam  spiritumque  cognoscendo  ignorari  et  ignorando  cognosci." 

<<Man  is  to  himself  the  mightiest  prodiey  in  nature,  for  he  is  unable  to  con* 
ceive  what  is  body,  still  less  what  is  mind ;  but  least  of  all  is  he  able  to  con- 
ceive how  a  body  can  be  united  to  a  mind;  jet  this  is  his  proper  being.** — 
(Pascal.)  "A  contented  ignorance,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  wnen  referring 
to  this  subject,  <*is  indeed  wiser  than  a  presumptuous  knowledge;  but  this  it 
a  lesson  which  seems  the  last  that  philosophers  are  willing  to  learn.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  acutest  of  modern  tninkers,  *  Magna  immo  maxima  pars 
sapientise  est  quaddam  aequo  nescire  velle.'  " 

t  "The  notion  we  annex  to  the  words  matter  and  mind,"  says  Reid,  "is 
merely  relative.  If  I  am  asked  what  I  mean  by  matter,  I  can  only  explain 
myself  by  saying  it  is  that  which  is  extended,  figured,  colored,  movable, 
hard,  rough  and  smooth,  hot  or  cold — that  is,  I  can  define  it  in  no  other  way 
than  by  enumerating  its  sensible  qualities.  It  is  not  matter  or  body  which  I 
perceive  by  my  senses,  but  only  extension,  color,  and  certain  other  qualities 
which  the  constitution  of  my  nature  leads  mo  to  refer  to  something  which  is 
extended,  figured,  and  colored.  The  case  is  precisely  similar  with  respect  to 
mind.  We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  its  existence,  but  we  are  of  sen- 
sation, thought,  volitions-operations  which  imply  the  existence  of  something 
which  feels,  thinks,  wills.*' 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  asked,  why  he  stepped  forward  when  he  was  so  in- 
clined, and  from  what  cause  his  arm  obeyed  his  will  ?  He  honestly  replied 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  example  of 
this  groat  philosopher,  and  modestly  admit  our  ignorance  of  those  subjects 
about  which  we  really  have  no  knowledge,  we  should  have  a  just  conception  of 
the  shallow  pretensions  of  man.  No  undertaking  would  perhaps  prove  more 
beneficial  to  mankind  than  that  which  endeavored  to  draw  a  correct  line  of 
demarcation  between  what  is  really  known  and  that  which  is  merely  conjec- 
ture. 

Our  notion  of  the  nature  of  mind  is  as  limited  as  our  knowledge  of  material 
substances.  ♦*  When  wo  wish  to  have  a  rude  knowledge  of  a  piece  of  metal," 
says  a  great  French  philosopher,  "  we  put  it  on  the  fire  in  a  crucible ;  but  have 
wo  any  crucible  wherein  to  put  the  soul?  Is  it  spirit?  says  one;  but  what 
is  spirit?  Assuredly  no  one  Knows.  This  a  word  so  void  of  moaning,  that, 
to  tell  what  spirit  is,  you  are  obliged  to  say  what  it  is  not.  The  soul  is  matter, 
says  another;  but  what  is  matter?  We  know  nothing  of  it  but  a  few  appear- 
ances and  properties ;  and  not  one  of  these  properties,  or  appearances,  Dears 
the  least  aflSnity  to  thought." 
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for  the  psychological  incjuirer  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  mind  when  disturbed  and  disordered  bv  disease  ? 
Have  not  all  the  eflforts  that  have  hitherto  been  made,  to  solve 
the  mystery  connected  with  alienation  of  thought,  proved  ut- 
terly unproductive  of  any  scientific  results?  Is  there  any 
theory  of  insanity  yet  propounded  from  the  bench,  taught  in 
the  schools,  or  registered  in  our  text-books,  which  will  bear 
the  test  of  metaphysical  analysis,  or  stand  the  ordeal  of  strict 
medical  or  legal  criticism?  Distinguished  philosophers,  expe- 
rienced psychological  physicians,  accurate  and  profound  lo^- 
cians,  have  vainly  attempted  to  discover  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease, with  a  view  of  possessing  a  key  to  its  accurate  definition. 
The  pursuit,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  hitherto  signally  failed. 
Let  us  then,  with  a  spirit  of  humility,  fully  acknowledge  the 
extent  of  our  ignorance  of  subtle  abnormal  mental  phenomena, 
as  well  as  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  healthy  constitution 
of  the  human  mind. 

"  We  sometimes,"  says  an  eminent  philosophical  writer,  "  re- 
pine at  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  human  capacity :  *  hitherto 
shaltthou  come  and  no  ftirther,'  seems  a  hard  prohibition,  when 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  But,  as  in  the  material 
world,  it  is  to  this  prohibition  man  owes  his  security  and  exist- 
ence, so,  in  the  immaterial  system,  it  is  to  this  we  owe  our 
dignity,  our  virtue,  and  our  happiness.  A  beacon  blazing  from 
a  well-known  promontory  is  a  welcome  object  to  the  bewildered 
mariner,  who  is  so  far  from  repining  that  he  has  not  the  benefi- 
cial light  in  his  own  keeping,  that  he  is  sensible  its  utility 
depends  on  its  being  placed  on  the  firm  land,  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  others."* 

Dr.  Reid,  when  referring  to  the  limited  nature  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  the  difliculties  attendant  upon  the  investigation  of 
f)sychical,  as  well  as  somatic  phenomena,  observes:  "The 
abyrinth  may  be  too  intricate,  and  the  thread  too  fine  to  be 
traced  through  all  its  windings,  but  if  we  stop  where  we  can 
trace  it  no  farther,  and  secure  the  ground  we  have  gained,  there 
is  no  harm  done;  a  quicker  eye  may  in  time  trace  it  farther." 

I  would,  previously  to  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  the  incip- 
ient symptoms  of  mental  disorders  and  cerebral  diseases,  offer  a 
few  cursory  remarks  on  a  subject  of  great  psychological  interest 
and  medical  importance,  having  a  close  bearing  upon  many 
points  discussed  in  this  volume.  I  refer,  not  only  to  the  intimate 
union  between  the  science  of  mind,  and  that  of  practical  medi- 
cine, but  to  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  moral  therapeutics.  I 
claim  for  the  cultivators  of  medical  science  higher  and  more 
exalted  functions  than  those  usually  assigned  to  them.     The 

•  **Eway  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,"  p.  79,  by  Dr.  James 
Beattie,  LL.D. 
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physician  has  at  his  command,  and  under  his  control,  &medicina 
mentis  as  well  as  a  medicina  corporis — agents  of  great  power  and 
magnitude  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  or  appre- 
ciated. The  close  connection  between  the  science  of  mino,  and 
the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  true  philosophic 
character  of  the  professors  of  the  healing  art  is  thus  beautifully 
described  by  the  Father  of  Physic  :  "  Jee  yjsrofuv  n^v  tro^tay  c/c  r/jv 

larptxjjVj  xat  Ttjv  larptxjjv  ei^^n^v  ffoftaof-  larpo^  yap  <ptXoffo<po^  Iffodeo^*'^ 

The  practitioner  of  medicine  forms  but  a  low  and  grovelling 
estimate  of  his  high  destination,  and  duties  of  his  dignified  voca- 
tion, if  he  conceives  that  his  operations  are  limited  to  a  success- 
ful application  of  mere  physical  agents.  "  He  whose  horizon  is 
bounded  by  an  historical  knowledge  of  the  human  machine,  and. 
who  can  only  distinguish  terminologicallv  and  locally  the 
coarser  wheels  of  this  piece  of  intellectual  clock-work,  may  be, 
perhaps,  idolized  by  the  mob ;  but  he  will  never  raise  the  Hip- 
pocratic  art  above  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  mere  bread-earning 
craft.""  The  physician  is  daily  called  upon  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  to  witness  the  powerful  effect  of  mental  emotion 
upon  the  material  fabric.  He  recognizes  the  fact  although  he 
may  be  unable  to  explain  its  rationale.  He  perceives  that 
moral  causes  induce  disease,  destroy  life,  retard  recovery,  and 
often  interfere  with  the  successful  operation  of  the  most  potent 
remedial  means  exhibited  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  bodily 
disease  and  suffering.  Although  such  influences  are  admitted 
to  play  an  important  part  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  their  great  importance  has  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. 

"  If  a  patient  dies,"  says  M.  Reveilld-Parise,  "  we  open  his 
body,  rummage  among  the  viscera,  and  scrutinize  most  narrow- 
ly all  the  organs  and  tissues,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  lesions 
of  some  one  sort  or  another;  there  is  not  a  small  vessel,  mem- 
brane, cavity,  or  follicle,  which  is  not  attentively  examined ;  the 
color,  the  weight,  the  thickness,  the  volume,  the  alteration — 
nothing  escapes  the  eye  of  the  studious  anatomist.  He  handles, 
touches,  smells,  and  looks  at  everything;  then  he  draws  hiscon- 
clusijOns  one  way  or  another.  One  thing  only  escapes  his  atten- 
tion ;  that  is,  he  is  looking  at  merely  organic  effects,  forgetting 
all  the  while  that  he  must  mount  higher  up  to  discover  their 
causes.  These  organic  alterations  are  observed,  perhaps,  in  the 
body  of  a  person  who  has  suffered  deeply  from  mental  distress 
and  anxiety ;  these  have  been  the  energetic  cause  of  his  decay, 
but  they  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  laboratory  or  the  amphi- 
theatre. Many  physicians  of  extensive  experience  are  destitute 
of  the  ability  of  Rcarching  out  and  understanding  the  moral 
causes  of  disease ;  they  cannot  read  the  book  of  the  heart,  and 

•  Hippocrates.  ■  Schiller. 
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yet  it  is  in  this  book  that  are  inscribed,  day  by  'day,  ^d  hour  by 
hour,  all  the  griefs,  and  all  the  miseries,  and  all  the  vanities,  and 
all  the  fears,  and  all  the  joys,  and  all  the  hopes  of  Man,  and  in 
which  will  be  found  the  most  active  'and  incessant  principle  of 
that  frightful  series  of  organic  changes  which  constitute  patho- 
logy. This  is  quite  true  whenever  tne  equilibrium  of  our  moral 
nature  is  long  or  very  seriously  disturbed,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  our  animal  functions  will  suffer.  Many  a  disease  is  the 
contre-coup,  so  to  speak,  of  a  strong  moral  emotion ;  the  mischief 
may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time,  but  its  germ  will  nevertheless 
be  mevitably  laid."* 

In  proportion  as  the  physician  estimates  the  effect  of  moral 
.  causes  of  disease,  will  he  be  a  successful  practitioner,  elevate 
himself  in  the  social  scale,  and  not  only  deserve,  but  command, 
the  respect  of  the  public,  and  place  the  science  of  medicine  upon 
the  hi^est  vantage-ground  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  How  is 
it  possible  for  the  practitioner  of  medicine  to  influence  the  minds 
of  others,  if  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  his  own 
understanding  ?  As  well  might  he  administer  for  the  relief  of 
an  acute  malady  a  material  agent  of  whose  properties  and  modus 
operandi  he  is  avowedly  ignorant. 

<*  He  that  woald  govern  others,  first  should  be 
The  master  of  himself,  richly  endued 
With  depth  of  understanding,  height  of  knowledee." 

Massikosr. 

Referring  generally  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  branch  of 
philosophy  whose  claims  I  am  advocating,  I  would,  m  lirnine  ob- 
serve, that  the  advancement  of  mental  science  has  of  late  years 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  prejudices  which  have  prevailed  in 
reference  to  all  abstract  metaphysical  investigations.  An  im- 
pression has  existed,  that  such  injuries  unfitted  the  mind  for  the 
contemplation  of  subjects  more  immediately  associated  with  the 
useful  and  practical  affairs  of  every-day  life ;  that  the  researches 
of  metaphysicians  served  only  to  darken,  bewilder,  and  dazzle 
the  understanding,  and  to  teach  the  use  of  pedantic  jargon,  ob- 
scure and  transcendental  phraseology.  Hence  arose  the  sarcasm, 
that  to  recommend  a  person  to  engage  in  the  study  of  meta- 
physics was  a  delicate  and  indirect  mode  of  suggesting  the  pro- 
priety of  placing  him  under  restraint  in  a  lunatic  asjlum.  "  I 
am  the  person  you  wish  to  see,"  said  the  illustrious  Plato  to  his 
foreign  guests,  who  desired  an  introduction  to  the  grave  philo- 
sopher, under  the  impression  that  they  were  to  see  a  man  exhi- 
biting qualities  very  aifferent  from  those  possessed  by  ordinary 
mortals.  Does,  I  would  ask,  the  mind  grow  severe  in  proportion 
to  its  enlightenment?    Why  should  a  knowledge  of  the  most 

I  <<  On  Moral  Therapeutics.'*    Paris. 
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exalted  department  of  philosophy  unfit  ns  for  the  active  pursuits 
of  life,  or  for  the  society  of  mankind  ?  Need  we  be  surprised  at 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  in  the  present  utilitarian 
age,  to  depreciate  the  study  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  when 
we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  its  history.  The  modem 
metaphysician  is  engaged  m  more  useful  and  loftier  speculations 
than  that  of  considering  whether  the  essence  of  mind  be  more  dis- 
tinct from  its  existence^  and  what  are  the  qualities  inherent  in  it 
as  a  nonentity  ?  Whether  angels  passed  from  one  point  of  space 
to  another  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  points  ? 
"WTiether  they  can  visually  discern  objects  in  tiie  dark  ?  Whether 
more  than  one  angel  can  exist  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same 
physical  point  ?  Whether  they  can  exist  in  a  perfect  vacuum, 
with  any  relation  to  the  absolute  incorporeal  void  ?  Whether, 
if  an  angel  were  in  vacuOy  the  void  could  still  be  termed  perfect? 
These,  and  similarly  abstruse  and  absurd  speculations,  seriously 
occupied  the  patient  attention  of  a  few  of  the  learned  schioolmen 
and  theologians  of  former  times,  and  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  the 
science  of  metaphysics  being  the  art  of  talking  grave  nonsense 
upon  subjects  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding. 
We  are  not  justified,  however,  in  any  wholesale  condemnation 
of  these  apparently  profitless  and  quixotic  speculations.  May 
we  not  use  the  language  of  the  founder  of  the  Inductive  Philoso- 

{)hy,  and  say  of  the  ancient  schoolmen,  that  "  in  seeking  for  bril- 
iaiit  impossibilities,  they  sometimes  discovered  useful  realities  ?" 
Although  the  schoolmen  were  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  dis- 
cover theessence  of  the  soul,  and  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree 
of  satisluotion  to  their  own  minds,  the  precise  number  of  an- 
gelic spirits  who  could  pirouette  at  the  same  instant  upon  the 
point  of  a  needle,  they  nevertheless  opened  a  path  for  the  phi- 
losopher, amidst  the  dreary  forest  which  he  had  to  traverse,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  dangerous  portions,  of  his  journey,  in 
which  they  themselves  had  stumbled  and  fallen. 

MiKlern  Metaphysics,  and  its  sister  science.  Theology,  hold 
the  same  relations  to  the  rhapsodies  of  the  schoolmen  as  modern 
chemistry  does  to  the  specuhxtions  of  the  alchemist.  Xo  right- 
thinking*  man  would  repudiate  the  study  of  modern  chemistry 
on  account  of  the  obscure  and  apparently  profitless  researches 
of  the  alchemists;  by  paritj'  of  reasoning,  are  we  justified  in 
denouncing  the  serious  and  patient  study  of  mental  philosophy 
on  account  of  the  scholastic  jargon,  nonentities,  unmeaning  gene- 
ralities, and  inanities,  of  some  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians? 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  any  branch  of  philo- 
sophicid  inquiry,  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  apply  the  inter- 
rogatory, rai  bonof — neither  must  we  adopt  as  our  model  of 
imitation  the  mathematician,  who,  refusing  to  admit  that  any 
advantage  could  result  from  the  study  of  a  science  not  directly 
related  to  his  own  favorite  study,  exclaimed,  when  recommended 
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to  read  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  What  does  it  provQ  ?"  Are 
the  lofty  emotions,  glorious  imagery,  sublime  speculations,  the 
melodies  that  have  charmed  the  ear,  elevated  the  thoughts,  im- 
proved the  heart,  ennobled  the  nature,  purified  the  manners, 
and  thrown  rays  of  sunshine  over  the  dreary  and  thorny  path 
of  life,  to  be  dismissed  from  our  contemplation  because  they 
have  no  obvious  and  direct  relationship  to  the  practical  business 
of  life  ?  Let  us  not  encourage  the  vulgar  prejudices  against 
those  exalted  inquiries  that  have  no  apparent  or  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  science  of  medicine,  which  constitute  the  charm 
and  poetry  of  life,  and  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
intellectual  process  of  nations,  civilization  of  the  world,  and 
character,  happmess  and  destiny  of  man ! 

Goethe,  when  referring  to  the  effect  of  imaginative  literature 
upon  the  heart  and  intellect,  eloquently  observes — "  When  the 
man  of  the  world  is  devoting  his  days  to  wasting  melancholy  for 
some  deep  disappointment,  or  in  the  ebullience  of  joy  is  going 
out  to  meet  his  happy  destiny,  the  lightly-moved  and  all-con- 
ceiving spirit  of  the  poet  steps  forth  to  be  the  sun  from  night  to 
day,  and,  with  soft  transitions,  tunes  his  heart  to  joy  or  woe. 
From  his  heart,  its  native  soil,  springs  up  the  lovely  flower  of 
wisdom ;  and  if  others,  while  waking,  dream,  and  are  pained 
with  fantastic  delusions  from  their  every  sense,  he  passes  the 
dream  of  life  like  one  awake,  and  the  strangest  incidents  are  to 
him  a  part  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  ftiture.  And  thus  the 
poet  is  at  once  a  teacher,  a  prophet,  and  a  friend  of  gods  and 
men.  At  the  courts  of  kings,  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  fair,  the  sound  of  the  poet  was  heard, 
when  the  ear  and  soul  were  shut  to  all  beside ;  and  men  felt  as 
we  do  when  delight  comes  over  us,  and  we  pause  with  rapture, 
if,  among  dingles  we  are  crossing,  the  voice  of  the  nightmgale 
starts  out  touching  and  strong.  The  poets  found  a  home  in 
every  habitation  of  the  world,  and  the  lowliness  of  their  posi- 
tion exalted  them  the  more.  The  hero  listened  to  their  songs, 
and  the  conqueror  of  the  earth  did  reverence  to  the  poet,  for  he 
felt  that  without  poets  his  own  wild  and  vast  existence  would 
pass  awav  and  be  forgotten  forever."* 

Woula  that  I  could,  in  equally  lofty,  fervid  and  touching  elo- 

S[uence,  impress  upon  others  the  conception  which  I  myselfhave 
brmed  of  tne  value — the  practical  importance — ^to  the  physician, 
of  a  more  general  acquamtance  with  those  branches  of  polite 
literature  which  chasten  the  taste,  discipline  the  mind,  develop 
holy  aspirations  after  truth,  invigorate  the  understanding,  im- 
prove the  heart,  and  keep  in  abeyance  those  corroding  emotions 
which  often  embitter  existence,  engender  disease,  and  shorten 
the  duration  of  life.     The  science  of  mind  has  been  truly  desig- 

>  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 
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nated  "  the  science  of  ourselves/*  of  all  that  surrounds  us,  "  of 
everything  which  we  enjoy  and  suffer,  or  hope  and  fear ;  so  truly 
the  science  of  our  very  being,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  look  back  on  the  feelings  of  a  single  hour  without  constantly 
retracing  phenomena  that  have  been  there,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  subject  of  our  analvsis  and  arrangement.  The  thoughts 
and  faculties  of  our  intellectual  frame,  and  all  which  we  admire 
as  wonderful  in  the  genius  of  others;  the  moral  obligation 
which,  as  obeyed  or  violated,  is  ever  felt  by  us  with  delight  or 
with  remorse ;  the  virtues  of  which  we  think  as  often  as  we 
think  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  the  vices  which  we  ever 
view  with  abhorrence  or  with  pity;  the  traces  of  divine  good- 
ness,  which  never  can  be  absent  from  our  view,  because  there  is 
no  object  in  nature  which  does  not  exhibit  them ;  the  feeling  of 
our  dependence  upon  the  gracious  Power  that  formed  us ;  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  state  of  existence  more  lasting  than  that 
which  is  measured  by  the  few  beatings  of  our  feeble  pulse, — 
these,  in  their  perpetual  recurrence,  impress  upon  us  the  vast 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind."^ 

When  referring  to  the  influence  of  such  studies  upon  the 
mind,  Burke,  witn  great  eloquence  and  truth,  observes,  that 
"whatever  progress  may  be  made  towards  the  discovery  of  truth 
in  this  matter,  we  shall  not  repent  the  pains  we  have  taken  in  it. 
The  use  of  such  inquiries  may  be  very  considerable.  Whatever 
turns  the  soul  inward  on  itself,  tends  to  concentrate  its  forces 
and  to  fit  it  for  greater  and  stronger  flights  of  science.  By 
looking  into  physical  causes  our  minds  are  opened  and  enlarged, 
and  in  this  pursuit,  whether  we  take,  or  whether  we  lose  our 
game,  the  chase  is  certainly  of  service.  Cicero,  true  as  he  was 
to  the  academic  philosophy,  and  consequently  led  to  reject  the 
certainty  of  physical  as  of  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  yet 
truly  confesses  its  great  importance  to  the  human  understand- 
ing :  '  Est  animorum  ingeniorumque  iwsirorum  naturale  qwoddam 
ni  pabulum  consideraiio  contemplaiioque  naturce.^  If  we  can 
ct  the  light  we  derive  from  such  exalted  speculations  upon 
the  humbler  field  of  the  imagination,  whilst  we  investigate  the 
springs  and  trace  the  courses  of  our  passions,  we  may  not  only 
communicate  to  the  taste  a  sort  of  philosophical  dignity,  but  we 
may  reflect  back  on  the  severer  sciences  some  of  the  graces 
and  elegances  of  taste,  without  which  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  those  sciences  will  always  have  the  appearance  of  something 
illiberal." 

This  science,  apart  altogether  from  its  direct  utility,  has  other 
great  and  obvious  advantages,  which,  in  the  absence  of  more 
conclusive  recommendation  in  its  favor,  ought  to  demonstrate 
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to  OS  the  importance  and  value  of  a  knowledge  of  our  own  men- 
tal constitution.  The  discipline,  training  and  expansion  which 
the  mind  undergoes  in  the  study  of  its  own  operations,  are  of 
themselves  benefits  not  lightly  to  be  appreciated.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  reflection,  patient 
attention,  rigid  induction,  of  logical  ratiocination,  qualifies  the 
mind  for  the  more  ready  pursuit  of  those  branches  of  knowledge 
that  are  considered  to  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  prac- 
tical and  active  business  of  life.  The  mental  gymnoLsium  to  which 
I  refer  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  development,  regulation  and 
cultivation  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  upon  the  right  exercise 
of  which  depend  our  intellectual  advancement  and  happiness. 

It  is  not  my  wish,  in  advocating  the  claims  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, to  undervalue  those  sections  of  knowledge  which  have 
an  almost  exclusive  reference  to  the  physical  sciences.  I  am 
quite  disposed,  however,  to  admit  that  it  is  an  unfortunate 
^ect  of  mere  physical  inquiry,  when  exclusively  directed  to 
the  properties  of  external  things,  to  render  the  mind  in  our 
imagination  subordinate  to  the  objects  to  which  it  is  directed ; 
the  faculties  are  nothing,  the  objects  are  everything.  The  very 
nature  of  such  inquiry  leads  us  perpetually  without,  to  observe 
and  arrange,  and  nothing  brings  us  lyick  to  the  observer  and 
arranger  within ;  or  if  we  do  occasionally  cast  an  inquisitive 
glance  on  the  phenomena  of  our  thought,  we  bring  back  with 
U8  what  Bacon,  in  his  nervous  language,  calls  the  "  smoke  and 
tarnish  of  the  Jwmace"  The  mind  seems  to  be  broken  down  to 
the  littleness  of  the  objects  which  it  has  been  habitually  con- 
templating; and  we  re^rd  the  faculties  that  measure  earth  and 
heaven,  and  that  add  infinity  to  infinity,  with  a  curiosity  of  no 
greater  interest  than  that  with  which  we  investigate  the  angles 
of  a  crystal,  or  the  fructification  of  a  moss.  Such  are  repre- 
sented, by  a  philosopher  of  high  standing,  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  the  study  of  mere  phy- 
sieal  phenomena.'  But  I  would  advance  a  step  further,  and 
maintain  that  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
is  indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  physical  sci- 
ence ;  that  without  a  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena,  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  and  accuracy  could  not  be  attained  in  any 
of  the  collateral  branches  of  knowledge. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  directing  attention  to 
another  neglected  branch  of  study  intimately  associated  with 
the  science  of  medicine  and  mental  philosophy,  and  one  most 
essential  to  the  education  of  the  physician.     1  allude  to  logic. 

Mr.  Stuart  Mill  places  this  science  upon  its  right  basis,  when 
he  argues  that  logic  is  not  (as  some  maintain)  the  science  of 
beliefs  but  of  proojf^  or  evidence.     Its  object  is  not  to  teach  the 
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physician  what  the  symptoms  are  which  indicate  disease :  these 
he  must  acquire  from  his  own  experience  and  observation,  or 
from  that  oi  others.  But  logic,  as  he  maintains,  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  the  sufficiency  of  that  observation  and  experience  to 
trustify  his  rules,  and  on  the  sufficiency  of  his  rules  to  justify 
lis  conduct.  It  does  not  give  him  proofs,  but  teaches  him 
what  makes  them  proofs,  and  how  he  is  to  judge  of  them. 
Logic  can  never  show  that  the  fact  A  proves  the  fact  B,  but  it 
can  point  out  to  what  conditions  all  facts  must  conform,  in 
order  that  they  may  prove  other  facts.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
"to  use  the  words  of  Bacon,  the  ars  ariiuMy  the  science  of 
science  itself.  All  science  consists  of  data  and  of  conclusions 
from  these  rfoto,  of  proofs  and  what  they  prove.  Now,  logic 
points  out  what  relations  must  subsist  between  data  and  what- 
ever can  be  concluded  from  them;  between  proof  and  any- 
tliing  which  it  can  prove."  It  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
that  a  knowledge,  a  technical  knowledge,  of  the  process  of  rea- 
soning, ai^  apt  appreciation  of  the  use  and  application  of 
recognized  logical  formulae,  is  not  actually  necessary  to  enable 
a  person  to  reason  rightly,  in  order  to  prove  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  is  not  indispensable  to  the  physician.  It 
is  true,  as  Dr.  Oregory  observes,  that  a  sailor  may  navigate  a 
ship,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  navigation,  and  a  per- 
son may  construct  a  dial,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  principles 
of  astronomy,  spherical  trigonometry,  or  the  projection  of  the 
sphere.  Extensive  experience,  a  natural  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, an  intuitive  perception  of  the  relationship  between 
phenomena,  a  capability  of  ready  generalization,  often  make  a 
man  a  gooii  practical  logician  who  has  no  knowledge  of  a  syllo- 
gism, or  of  the  elements  of  logical  science.  Among  the  higher 
order  of  practical  intellects  there  have  been  many  of  whom  it 
was  remarked,  **  How  admirably  they  suit  their  means  to  an 
end,  without  being  able  to  give  any' sufficient  reason  for  what 
they  do,  and  apply,  or  seem  to  apply,  recondite  principles  which 
theV  are  whollv  unable  to  state,'* 

fiut^  as  medical  philosophers,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
this  natural  aptitude  or  intuitive  perception  of  the  principles  of 
K^v\  The  science  of  meiiioine  is  esj>ecially  amenable  to  the 
nile*  of  inductive  rvasi>ning.  Having  to  unravel  the  mysterious 
iihenomena  of  lite,  and  to  investigate  and  treat  those  deviations 
m>m  it»  normal  state,  termeil  disease,  the  physician  is  peculiarly 
«x|h>s^h1  t\>  many  soun>es  of  error  and  fallacy,  unless  he  cau- 
tiously keo)^  in  view  the  creat  truths  inculcated  by  the  Baconian 
phikv^^phy,  and  is  iruide^  by  the  unerring  principles  taught  by 
Its  illttsirious  touud^- 
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There  are  but  few  gifted  men  in  our  profession,  or  in  any 
other  walk  of  modern  science,  of  whom  we  could,  in  justice,  say 
that  they  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  patient  study  of  facts, 
or  with  the  recopxized  formidce  of  logical  and  inductive  science. 
It  was  remarked  of  the  immortal  Newton,  that  he  appeared  to 
arrive  per  saltum  at  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  conclusions 
that  ordinary  mathematicians  only  reached  by  a  succession  of 
steps,  and  after  the  result  of  much  labor,  long-continued  and 
profound  meditation.  It  is  only  by  strictly  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  inductive  process  of  reasoning — ^oy  which  we  con- 
clude that  what  is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class,  is  true 
of  the  whole  class;  or  that  which  is  true  at  certain  times,  will  be 
true  under  similar  circumstances  at  all  times — ^that  medicine  will 
take  rank  with  the  exact  sciences,  and  its  cultivators  have  a 
right  to  claim  a  foremost  position  among  the  distinguished  phi- 
losophers of  the  day.  In  the  study  of  medicine,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  science,  we  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  dan- 

fer  of  adopting  false  facts,  of  being  seduced  by  specious  and 
asty  generalizations,  and  led  into  error  by  deducing  general 
principles  from  the  consideration  of  a  few  particulars — the  bane 
of  all  right  and  sound  reasoning — the  foundation  of  all  bad  phi- 
losophy. It  is  on  this  account  that  logic  should  form  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  our  medical  schools. 

In  analyzing  the  passions,  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  nature  of  the  mysterious  union  existing  between  particular 
organic  tissues  and  certain  emotions  of  the  mind.  Why,  for 
example,  should  the  passion  of  fear  especially  aftect  the  heart,  and 
if  of  long  continuance,  induce  actual  physical  changes  in  the 
centre  of  the  circulation?  How  can  it  oe  explained  that  in  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  heart  the  patient  often  manifests  a  morbid 
apprehension  of  some  approaching  calamity?  Again,  it  is  for 
the  medical  psychologist  to  ascertain  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
passion  of  anger  upon  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  the  reaction  of 
disease  of  the  liver  upon  the  irascible  temperament.  How  does 
fear  cause  diarrhoea,  and  predispose  the  system  to  the  action  of 
contagion  ?  Again,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  elucidate  the  ac- 
tion of  terror  in  suddenly  arresting  hemorrhage ;  and  explain 
why  the  apprehension  of  threatened  disgrace  checks  attacks  of 
convulsive  disease  arising  from  a  morbid  principle  of  imitation, 
and  arrests  the  progress  of  epidemic  suicide  ?  The  emotion  of 
hope  is  known  specifically  to  influence  the  respiratory  functions, 
and  in  the  last  stages  of  pulmonary  disease  the  patient  is  often 
buoyed  up  with  the  certain  expectation  of  recovery,  whilst  the 
angel  of  I)eath  is  hovering  over  him.  "  How  frequently  I  have 
seen  the  delicate  female,  in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, lighted  up,  and  everything  assume  a  bright  and  cheerful 
aspect  about  her.  New  schemes  of  happiness  have  been  con- 
templated, new  dresses  prepared,  and  everything  was  brilliant  in 
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her  prospects,  whilst  her  parents  lived  under  the  ^eatest  appre- 
hension and  solicitude,  the  physician  seeing  nothing  but  inevi- 
table fate  for  the  poor  victim  whose  distemper  nas  deluded 
her."^ 

In  endeavoring  to  solve  these  and  other  subtle  points  in  psy- 
chology we  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  ridicule  of  those 
who  taboo  all  such  speculations  as  futile  and  presumptuous.  In 
the  patient  and  persevering  sudy  of  abstract  pnilosophical  truth, 
we  must  not  be  discouraged  by  such  indifference  ana  opposition. 
It  may  be  legitimately  within  the  compass  of  the  medical-psy- 
chologist, aided  by  discoveries  in  physical  and  other  collateral 
sciences,  to  unravel  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  union  existing 
between  mind  and  matter;  and  to  trace  the  origin  and  source 
of  the  emotions,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  spirit  and  matter 
reciprocally  act  upon  each  other.  The  man  devoted  to  the  dis- 
covery of  these  great  truths  may  be  compelled  to  resign  himself 
to  the  neglect  and  contumely  of  his  contemporaries.  Such,  alas! 
has  too  often  been  the  fate  of  those  great  and  noble  spirits  who 
have  shed  undying  lustre  on  the  land  which  ffave  them  birth, 
and  the  record  of  whose  deeds  forms  the  brigntest  spot  in  our 
country's  annals.  It  is  the  recollection  of  the  history  of  such 
martyrs  to  science  as  Harvey  and  Jenner,  which  induced  Cole- 
ridge to  exclaim,  "  Monsters  and  madmen  are  canonized,  whilst 
GaTileo  is  buried  in  a  dungeon  !"  A  Brahmin  crushed  with  a 
stone  the  microscope  that  first  developed  to  his  vision  animalculi 
among  the  vegetables  of  his  daily  food.  Professor  Sedgwick, 
when  referring  to  this  fact,  observes,  "  The  spirit  of  the  Brah- 
min lives  in  Christendom.  The  bad  principles  of  our  nature  are 
not  bounded  by  caste  or  climate^  and  men  are  still  to  be  found, 
who,  if  not  restrained  by  the  wise  and  humane  laws  of  their 
country,  would  try  to  stifle  by  personal  violence,  and  crush  by 
brutal  force,  any  truth  not  hatched  by  their  own  conceit,  and 
confined  within  the  narrow  fences  of  their  own  ignorance." 

In  analyzing  the  nature  of  the  passions,  ascertaining  their  con- 
nection with  each  other,  mode  of  action  upon  the  system,  and 
special  relationship  to  certain  organic  structures,  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect  that  they  are  planted  in  us  for  wise,  beneficent, 
and  noble  purposes ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  abased  and 
not  subjected  to  a  healthy  discipline,  that  they  induce  disease, 
and  affect  the  duration  of  life.  While  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  nervous  system  are  moderate,  and  restrained  within 
due  bounds — when  there  is  a  natural  gratification  of  the  pas- 
sions, guided  and  ennobled  by  retison,  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  system  is  rather  of  a  beneficial  than  of  a  pernicious  nature. 
The  "  passions  are,  in  morals,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  what  mo- 
tion is  in  physics :  they  create,  preserve,  and  animate ;  and  with- 
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out  them,  all  would  be  silence  and  death.  Avarice  guides  men 
across  the  deserts  of  the  ocean ;  Pride  covers  the  earth  with 
trophies,  mausoleums,  and  pyramids ;  Love  turns  men  from  their 
savage  rudeness;  Ambition  shakes  the  very  foundation  of  king- 
doms. By  the  love  of  glory,  weak  nations  swell  into  magnitude 
and  strength.  Whatever  there  is  of  terrible,  whatever  there  is 
of  beautiiul  in  human  events,  all  that  shakes  the  soul  to  and  fro, 
and  is  remembered  while  thought  and  flesh  cling  together, — all 
these  have  their  origin  in  the  passions.  As  it  is  only  in  storms, 
and  when  their  coming  waters  are  driven  up  into  the  air,  that 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  so  it  is  only  in 
the  season  of  perturbation  that  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  real 
internal  nature  of  man.  It  is  then  only  that  the  might  of  these 
eruptions,  shaking  his  frame,  dissipates  all  the  feeble  coverings 
of  opinion,  and  rends  in  pieces  that  cobweb  veil  with  whicn 
fashion  hides  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  It  is  then  only  that  Na- 
ture speaks  her  genuine  feelings ;  and  as  at  the  last  night  of 
Troy,  when  Venus  illumined  the  darkness,  and  ^neas  saw  the 
ffods  themselves  at  work,  so  may  we,  when  the  blaze  of  passion 
IS  flung  upon  man's  nature,  mark  in  him  the  signs  of  a  celestial 
origin,  and  tremble  at  the  invisible  agent  of  God." 

fi  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  work,  were  I  to 
closely  analyze  psychologically  and  pathologically  the  mind, 
when  in  a  state  of  fully  developed  insanity.  This  is  a  profound 
and  intricate  inquiry.  Its  vast  importance  entitles  it  to  separate 
and  undivided  consideration.  I  propose  therefore  to  reserve 
any  exposition  I  have  to  make  in  reference  to  it  for  another  vol- 
ume. In  that  work  I  propose  to  consider  in  detail,  the  mind  in 
its  simple,  and  complex  types  of  alienation,  and  to  point  out  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  nature  of  those  deviations,  from  normal 

Ssycho-somatic  conditions,  observed  in  certain  forms  of  mental 
isorder.  Important  as  I  consider  this  section  of  the  subject,  it 
does  not  exceed  in  interest  or  value,  the  careful  study  of  those 
points  which  I  propose  for  the  present  psychological  examina- 
tion. 

I  refer  to  the  condition  of  mind  in  its  incipient  stage  of  dis- 
order, when  passing  into  one  of  its  numerous  phases  of  disease, 
and  to  its  state  when  emerging  from  a  morbid^  into  one  of  healthy 
thought.  It  is  by  pursuing  a  ckductive  as  well  as  an  inductive 
course  of  psychological  inquiry;  in  other  words  proceeding 
from  the  consideration  of  universals  to  particulars,  and  par- 
ticulars to  universals,  thus  ascertaining  (to  use  the  technical 
language  of  the  schools)  the  relation  in  which  the  antece- 
dent stands  to  the  subsequent,  and  vice  versd;  and  by  the 
adoption  of  a  rigid  process  of  analysis,  and  synthesis,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  insane  element^  or  germ  evolved  during  the  stage  of 
incubation,  as  well  as  by  a  careful  study  of  the  laws  governing 
the  general  operations  of  the  mind  at  the  approa,ch^pf.  cpnva- 
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lescence,  and  during  the  process  of  cure,  that  we  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  appreciate  (if  such  a  result  be  at  all  practicable)  the 
character  and  state  of  the  intellect,  when  reduced  to  an  auto- 
matic condition,  and  deprived  by  disease  of  its  powers  of  healthy 
co-ordination. 

The  laws  governing  the  operations  of  thought,  or  which  pro- 
duce that  co-ordination  of  the  various  states  of  mind  so  essential 
to  a  healthy  equilibrium  of  the  understanding,  are  supposed  by 
Cousin,  after  Aristotle,  to  be  in  their  nature  impersonai.  They 
are  considered  by  metaphysicians,  to  act  independently  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  experience,  and  are  designated  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  and  other  authorities,  as  native  mental  cognitions, 
and  primary  conditions  of  intelligence.  This  constitutes  what 
the  same  authority  terms  the  "regulative,"  or  "legislative," 
feculty,  and  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  Aristotelian  phrases 
Nob<: — woDc  (inteUeciuSy  mens)^  as  well  as  the  term  "  reason,"  as  used 
by  the  early  English  philosophers,  and  vemunfiy  as  adopted  by 
!Kant,  Jacobi,  and  other  German  metaphysicians.  The  Regula- 
tive faculty  is  analogous  in  its  effects  to  that  subtle  principle,  or 
force,  evolved  in  the  cerebellum,  which  establishes  a  unity  of 
action  in,  and  adjusts,  harmonizes,  and  co-ordinates  the  varied 
muscular  movements  of  the  body.  There  is  a  psychical  as  well 
as  a  physical  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus'  dance,  in  which  the  patient  is 
not  under  the  influence  of  any  fixed  or  transient  delusion.  In 
these  cases  the  insanity  appears  to  depend  upon  a  disordered  state 
of  the  psychical  co-ordinating  power  (originating,  in  all  probability, 
in  the  cerebrum)^  and  paralysis  of  what  may  be  designated  the 
executive^  or  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
"regulative"  and  "legislative"  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  patients  so  affected  deal  in  the  most  inexplicably  absurd 
combinations  of  ideas.  Filthy  ejaculations,  horrible  oaths,  blas- 
phemous expressions,  wild  denunciations  of  hatred,  revenge  and 
contempt,  allusions  the  most  obscene,  are  often  incongruously 
intermingled  with  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of  love,  affection, 
virtue,  purity  and  religion.  United  to  the  impassioned,  fervent 
find  pious  appeals  to  the  Deity,  clothed  in  appropriate,  eloquent 
and  unexceptional  language,  are  phrases  of  a  truly  diabolical 
character,  and  frantic  imprecations  that  cannot  be  listened  to 
without  exciting  a  feeling  allied  to  terror  in  the  breasts  of  those 
whose  painful  duty  it  is  to  observe  such  sad  exhibitions  of  poor, 
fallen  and  degraded  humanity.  I  have  known  patients,  whilst 
suffering  from  this  choreic  type  of  insanity,  alternately  to  spit, 
coax,  bite,  caress,  beat,  kiss,  vilify  and  praise  those  near  them ; 
and  to  utter  one  moment  sentiments  that  would  do  honor  to  the 
most  orthodox  of  divines,  and  immediately  afterwards  use  lan- 

Suage  only  expected  toproceed  from  the  mouths  of  the  most 
epraved  of  beings !     This  phase  of  mental  alietiation  is  often 
seen.uuaasoC'iated  with  any  form  of  delusion,  hallucination  or 
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illusion.  It  is  generally  (in  women)  connected  with  some  ob- 
scure irritation  and  disease  of  the  uterine  system. 

Without  attempting  to  elaborate  a  special  theory  of  insanity, 
I  would  direct  attention,  en  passant^  to  the  close  resemblance 
that  obtains,  between  many  forms  of  mental  alienation,  and  the 
state  of  the  brain  and  mind  during  the  conditions  of  sleep  and 
dreaming. 

How  accurately  does  Sir  W.  Hamilton  describe  the  transition 
state  of  the  mind  intermediate  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
and  how  closely  does  it  correspond  with  the  operations  of  the 
intellect  during  the  incubation  of  insanity,  when  the  mind,  losing 
its  sane  consciousness  of  objects,  approaches  the  confines  of 
mental  alienation !  When  roused  from  this  mental  condition 
we  find,  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  ourselves  conscious  of  being 
in  the  commencement  of  a  dream ;  the  mind  is  occupied  with  a 
train  of  thought,  and  this  train  we  are  still  able  to  follow  out  to 
a  point  when  it  connects  itself  with  certain  actual  perceptions. 
We  can  still  trace  imagination  to  sense,  and  show  how,  depart- 
ing from  the  last  sensible  impressions  of  real  objects,  the  fancy 
proceeds  in  its  work  of  distorting,  falsifying  and  perplexing 
these,  in  order  to  construct  out  of  their  rums  its  own  grotesque 
edifices." 

In  dreaming,  as  in  certain  forms  of  disordered  mind,  phases 
of  intellectual  vigor  and  states  of  mental  acuteness  are  devel- 
oped which  were  not  normal  manifestations  during  the  waking 
hours,  and  did  not  exist  in  conditions  of  healthy  thought.  The 
most  exquisite  creations  of  the  poetic  fancy  have  been  engen- 
dered under  these  circumstances,  and  conceptions  suggested  to 
the  dreamy  consciousness  which  have  paved  the  road  to  fame 
and  fortune.  During  the  hours  of  sleep  the  intellect  has,  with 
rapid  facility,  solved  subtle  questions  which  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed the  mind,  when  in  full  and  unfettered  exercise  of  its 
waking  faculties.  Difficult  mathematical  problems,  knotty  and 
disputed  questions  in  the  science  of  morals,  abstruse  points  of 
philosophy,  have  (according  to  accredited  testimony)  found  their 
right  solution  during  the  solemn  darkness  of  night  and  periods 
of  profound  sleep.  "  Strictly  speaking,"  however,  says  Rosen- 
krantz,  "  intellectual  problems  are  not  solved  in  dreams,  be- 
cause intense  thought  is  without  images,  whereas  dreaming  is 
a  creation  of  images.  I  perfectly  recollect  having  dreamt  of 
such  problems,  and,  being  happy  in  their  solution,  endeavored 
to  retain  them  in  my  memory.  I  succeeded,  but  on  awaking 
discovered  that  they  were  quite  unmeaning,  and  could  only  have 
imposed  upon  a  sleeping  imagination." 

insanity  is  said  to  be  a  waking  dream,  with  this  difference, 
the  madman's  conduct  (as  a  general  principle)  is  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  delirious  suggestions  of  his  disordered,  unbridled, 
and  uncontrolled  fancy.    K  every  person  were  to  carry,  says 
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Cicero,  practically  into  operation  the  ideas  that  enter  the  mind 
during  tlie  act  of  dreaming,  it  would  be  necessary  before  going 
to  sleep,  mechanically  to  restrain  all  power  of  motion.  "Ma- 
jores  enim  quam  ulli  insani  efflcerent  motus  somniantes."* 

"If,"  remarks  Pascal,  "we  dreamt  every  night  the  same 
things,  it  would  perhaps  affect  us  as  powerfully  as  the  objects 
whicl)  wo  perceive  every  day.  And  if  an  artisan  were  certain 
of  dreaming  every  night  for  twelve  hours  that  he  was  a  king, 
I  am  convinced  that  he  would  be  almost  as  happy  as  a  king  who 
dreamt  for  twelve  hours  that  he  was  an  artisan.  If  we  dreamt 
every  night  that  we  were  pursued  by  enemies,  and  harassed  by 
horrible  phantoms,  we  should  suffer  almost  as  much  as  if  that 
were  true,  and  we  should  stand  in  as  great  dread  of  sleep  as  we 
should  be  of  waking,  had  we  real  cause  to  apprehend  these  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  only  because  dreams  are  different  and  inconsis- 
tent, that  we  can  sav  when  we  awake,  that  we  have  dreamt,  for 
life  is  a  dream  a  little  less  inconsistent"* 

Sir  Isrn^c  Newton  is  alleged  to  have  solved  a  subtle  mathe- 
matioal  pn^blem  whilst  sleeping,  Condorcet  reco^ized  in  his 
dreams  the  iinal  steps  in  a  difficult  calculation  which  had  puz- 
eUhI  him  durinir  the  day,  and  Condillac  says  that  when  engaged 
in  his  **  Cottrs  tt Etude''  he  frequently  developed  and  finished  a 
subjoi^t  in  his  dreams  which  he  had  broken  off  before  retiring  to 
rest, 

Coloridgo*s  poetical  fragment,  "  Kubla  Khan,"  was  composed 
during  sloop  whioh  had  come  upon  him  whilst  reading  the  pas- 
sag\^  in  **  Pun*has*8  Pilgrimage,**  on  which  the  poetical  descrip- 
tion wiu^  foundoii*  and  \vas  written  down  immediately  on  awak- 
ing: **  the  iniagi^s  rising  up  before  him  as  thinar^  with  a  parallel 
pnHluotion  of  the  oi>rrespondont  expressions  without  any  sensa- 
tion or  wnsoiousness  of  effort.'** 

In  states  of  imjH>rfei*t  sloei>— oonditions  existing  midway  be- 
tween wrtkofulnoss  and  profound  cerebral  and  psychical  repose 
— the  will  diH^s  not  ap|H^ar  altogether  to  be  suspended  in  its  ope- 
rations, ProALP  Stkwart  has\\>mmenteii  upon  this  feet.  He 
oWorvos,  when  n^forring  to  the  phenomenon,  *"  It  may  be  proper 
to  remark*  that,  if  the  suspension  of  our  voluntary  operations  in 
sKvi>  is  adniitttHi  as  a  faot,  there  areonlv  two  supiH>sitions  which 
can  W  formed  vvnvvrning  its  cause,  'f  he  one  is,  that  the  power 
of  volition  is  susih^uUhI  T  the  other,  that  the  will  loses  its  influ- 
envv  over  ih\>se  taoulties  of  the  mind,  and  those  members  of  the 
Kxh\  whioh  during  our  waking  hourji  an?  subject  to  itsauthority. 
If  it  can  W  shvnvn  that  the  former  supjv>sition  is  not  agreeable 
to  tUot,  the  truth  of  the  latter  seems  to  tv^Uow  as  a  necessary  con- 
?H\jueUiV, 
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"  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  "suspended  during  sleep 
appears  from  the  eiforts  which  we  are  conscious  of  making  while 
in  that  situation.  We  dream,  for  example,  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger; and  we  call  out  for  assistance.  The  attempt^  indeed,  is  in 
general  unsuccessful,  and  the  sounds  which  we  emit  are  feeble 
and  indistinct,  but  this  onljr  confirms,  or  rather  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of,  the  supposition,  that  in  sleep  the  connection  be- 
tween the  will  and  our  voluntary  operations  is  disturbed  or  in- 
terrupted. The  continuance  of  the  power  of  volition  is  demon- 
strated by  the  effort,  however  ineffectual."* 

In  dreaminff,  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  incongruous  con- 
ceptions and  mntastic  combinations  of  images,  characteristic  of 
many  conditions  of  disordered  intellect.  There  is  also,  a  similar 
absence  in  the  coherence  of  the  ideas,  one  conception  following 
another,  this  succeeded  rapidly  by  a  series  of  mental  impressions, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  acknowledged  laws  governing  associated 
thought.  There  is  also  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  will  over 
subjective  phenomena,  this  faculty  exercising  no  controlling  in- 
fluence upon  the  train  of  suggested  ideas,  ui  the  act  of  dream- 
ing, the  most  trivial  circumstances  give  a  decided  character  and 
direction  to  the  current  of  thought.  The  application  of  a  bottle 
of  hot  water  to  the  feet  of  a  person  while  sleeping,  has  given 
origin  to  the  impression,  that  he  was  walking  on  the  crater  of  a 
volcano ;  and  upon  a  blister  being  applied  to  the  head,  it  sug- 
^sted  to  the  person  an  idea  that  he  was  being  scalped  by  In- 
dians. Any  sudden  noise,  occurring  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, or  within  hearing  of  the  dreamer,  will  in  many  cases 
originate  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  being  exposed  to  the  crushing 
effect  of  a  terrible  avalanche,  or  suggest  the  notion  that  he  is 
wandering  over  some  dreary  moor,  during  a  fearful  hurricane. 
In  many  instances,  in  a  dream  that  has  not  continued  beyond  a 
minute,  or  even  a  second,  the  events  of  a  long  and  chequered 
life  have  in  their  minutest  relation  occurred  to  the  mind,  and  in 
the  smallest  appreciable  period  of  time,  an  eventful  history,  full 
of  remarkable  incidents,  has,  to  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer, 
been  elaborated. 

The  rapidity  of  mental  action,  occurring  in  dreams,  where 
events,  wnich  in  their  actual  development  would  occupy  hours, 
days,  nay,  even  years,  are  compressed  and  comprehenoed  some- 
times in  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  is  finely  illustrated  in 
the  dream  of  Count  Lavalette.  "  One  night,"  he  says,  "  while 
I  was  asleep,  the  clock  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  struck  twelve, 
and  awoke  me.  I  heard  the  gate  open  to  relieve  the  sentry,  but 
I  fell  asleep  again  immediately.  In  this  sleep  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  standing  m  the  Rue  St.  Honorfe,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
PEchelle.     A  melancholy  darkness  spread  around ;  all  was  still. 

I «  Elementa  of  the  PhiloBophy  of  the  Human  Mind,''  by  Ihagald  Stewart. 
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Novortholo8fl,  a  low  and' uncertain  sound  soon  arose.  All  of  a 
Huddon  I  porcoivod,  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  and  advancing 
towaiHln  uio,  a  troop  of  cavalry;  the  men  and  horses,  however, 
all  flayod.  The  men  held  torches  in  their  hands,  the  flames  of 
which  illuminated  faces  without  skin,  and  with  bloody  muscles. 
Thoir  hollow  oyos  rolled  in  their  large  sockets,  their  mouths 
o|>on  fron\  oar  to  oar,  and  helmets  of  hanging  flesh  covered  their 
hidoou8  hoad8.  The  horses  dragged  along  their  own  skins  in 
tho  konnols,  which  overflowed  with  blood  on  both  sides.  Pale 
and  dishovollod  women  appeared  and  disappeared  alternately 
at  tho  windows  in  dismal  silence ;  low,  inarticulate  groans  filled 
tho  ai!\  and  I  romainod  in  the  street  alone,  petrified  with  horror, 
and  doprivod  of  strength  sutficient  to  seek  my  safety  in  flight 
This  horrihlo  tn>op  continued  piissinsc  in  full  gallop,  and  castmg 
frightful  KH>ks  on  nu\  Thoir  march,  I  thought,  continued  for 
tivo  houi^s,  and  thov  wore  followed  by  an  immense  number  of 
artillorv  wasjiMis,  lull  of  blooding  corpses,  whose  limbs  still 
\mivorod.  A  disjjusting  smell  of  blood  and  bitumen  almost 
oiu^kod  mo.  At  lonsjth"  tho  iron  gate  of  the  prison,  shutting 
with  gri\it  forv*o,  awi>ko  mo  again.  I  made  my  repeater  strike; 
it  WiU^  littlo  mor\^  than  midnight,  so  that  the  horrible  phantas- 
magi^ria  had  lasted  no  longer  than  fai  mmuks:  that  is  to  say,  the 
t5n\o  uiHVssiirv  for  rolioving  tho  sentry  and  shutting  the  gate. 
Tho  ivKl  was  sovoro,  and  tho  watchword  short.  The  next  day 
tho  turnkoy  ivntirnuHl  my  calculations.  I,  nevertheless,  do  not 
riMuombor  oiu^  single  ovont  in  mv  life  tho  duration  of  which  I 
havo  boon  able  n\orv^  exactly  to  calculate/' 

How  oKv^oly  tlo  those  phonomona  resemble  the  automatic  op- 
onif  ions  of  tho  intolKvt  oosorvod  in  insanity  ?  In  the  latter  con- 
dition, tho  rapidity  of,  as  well  as  tho  loss  of.  volitional  power 
o\or  \vrtain  tniins  of  thought,  are  significant  and  characteristic 
x<ympt\>ms.  Hvnv  distr^^ssingis  tho  lesion  of  the  frrY/,  painful  the 
insane  un\vntr\>llablo  *>»/^w.W^\  agv^niring  the  madness  of  the 
r'*HA^.^H^\  aWrnuion  of  tho  h/<>j.v\  oxaUation.  and  perversion  of  the 
^^KO^hVH.v^  .*  Tho  n\olanoholy  sound  v>f  tho  wind  whistling  among 
tho  ttws  or  thrvMigh  tho  lattiv\>  v>f  tho  window,  has  originated  in 
an  insano  mind  tho  id^^i  of  tho  K^^sttT^nis  and  wild  ravelling?  of 
intVrnal  spirits,  or  wailit\g  anciv.sh  v^r  bitter  tormres,  of  lost 
souls  in  boll  !*    Tho  svMtnd  of  thunder  has  Kvn  suggestive  to  the 

^  .\  \vr*.Nn  >w>4^x\t<^  \ifv**w<\  A?>^r  *VitirT.^T,4:  t-^  *  ^-rsivvr.,  in  wl;>cli  mn  itinerant 
\\.*N\t^o>^.Nr  jV«*«,^ArNxi  ^vriV  >Yi  f*xT\^xK<  S*\\Mi  x^T"«5»ivv->^.  :is*  fe^arfil  terrors  of 

I  So  \^-i  *>s',N  !v  >,<*  t^o  »,\Ai;or,t,  »5*,r.r.<  >.>  t*\  ;T.^r<  i^rrj^irr^  that  be  w»*  en- 
X  Amnn^  ^,1^  *TN*  i%^n\  ^r  '>v^<>^M^t^  \>n  *  ,^T*.i*r\  w.r^^r  >  t\£>.:  be  ^:fc*  fociwl  squat- 
\  vni  >v  iN-  oV'.>%->^.'\  ,\\<>^r  A*  iW  ^h'iW.V^m^^-sS  ,  x^c  *  t* ic^.K>niic  Keatb,  he 
x,>  »Ts-\s>^xX  «\>  '^^"^x^s^  u*  i>*>vs*^  i^*>*T  y\«r..  '  H*H.:  ;)jf-?y  >:i:*  IVvii,  ixuning  in 

1>,^  ^rt »,;:!*'>  ^\vv  \"  ^V,*  V'^V^tK  >^%T^>".x  x\'*'^  S*ci   »v  T^rrf .-r=iiTai:  xbeir  rarioos 

tN^i^m      \  (^tM«V  v«iw«l  \«i  \N«h^  ^Nl'  IW  >a%7>^  Was>&  ibe  7«Mis«id  dbdbarse  of 
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actively  morbid  imagination  of  the  descent  of  a  fearful  avalanche, 
or  of  that  awful  crisis  in  the  worid's  history  when,  to  use  the 
sublime  language  of  the  Scripture,  "  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall 
be  burned  up." 

Again,  how  often  all  idea  of  duration  appears  to  be  obliterated 
from  the  mind  of  the  insane  during  the  continuance  of  the 
disease,  the  patient  appearing  after  many  months  and  sometimes 
years  of  sad  illness,  and  distressing  isolation,  to  awaken,  as  it 
were,  out  of  a  fanciful  and  troubled  dream,  the  healthy  ideas  that 
had  occupied  the  mind  a  short  period  previously  to  the  accession 
of  the  insanity,  suggesting  themselves  to  the  consciousness  (with 
all  the  fi'eshness,  vividness,  and  force  of  recently  received  sane 
impressions),  contemporaneously  with  the  restoration  of  reason 
to  its  healthj  supremacy. 

In  dreaming,  as  well  as  in  some  forms  of  mental  aberration, 
the  mind  has  occasionally,  a  clear  apprehension  of  its  morbidly 
automatic  condition.  A  person,  'whilst  under  the  influence  of  a 
series  of  fanciful  occurrences  created  by  dreaming  or  insanity, 
will,  occasionally,  acutely  reason  with  himself  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  images  occupying  the  attention,  and  be  fiilly  conscious 
that  he  is  insane  or  dreaming.^ 

In  cases  of  fully  developed  insanity,  the  mind  has  occasional 
gleams  of  healthy  thought  and  sane  consciousness,  during  which 
conditions  (in  accordance  with  the  confession  of  patients),  the 
lunatic  fully  recognizes  the  disordered  state  of  his  ideas,  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  emotions  and  instincts,  and  makes  a 
repeated  effort  to  crush  or  dissipate  the  predominant  morbid 
impression.  These  lucid  moments  and  transitorily  sane  condi- 
tions of  intellect  are,  however,  evanescent  in  character,  and  ap- 
pear like  a  flash  of  lightning  across  the  dark  and  troubled  mind. 

In  chronic  as  well  as  acute  insanity,  the  reason  has  been 
known  suddenly  to  be  restored  to  its  rightful  sovereignty,  either 
during  the  course  of  the  malady,  or  immediately  before  death. 

"  There  are  few  cases  of  mania  or  melancholy  where  the  light 
of  reason  does  not  now  and  then  shine  between  the  clouds.  In 
fevers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  there  occur 
frequent  intermissions.  But  the  mere  interruption  of  a  disorder 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  its  cure  or  its  ultimate  conclusion. 

musketry.  She  immediately  began,  with  great  eagerness,  to  tear  up  her  linen 
into  bandages.  Upon  being  asked,  for  what  purpose  she  was  destroying  her 
clothes,  she  replied,  **I  am  preparing  bandages  for  the  poor  wounded  soldiers." 
The  lunatic  believed  that  she  was  thf  queen,  and  that  her  right  to  the  throne  was 
about  to  be  established  by  a  battle,  which  was  being  fought  near  the  hospital. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  I  was  often  during  sleep  engaged  in  controversial  dis- 
cussions, and  whilst  recognizing  that  my  antagonist  occasionally  had  the  best  of 
the  contest,  I  entirely  forgot  that  my  own  arguments,  as  well  as  those  advanced 
by  my  opponent,  were  supplied  by  myself." 
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Little  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  those  occasional  and  uncer- 
tain disentanglements  of  intellect,  in  which  the  patient  is  for  a 
time  only  extricated  from  the  labyrinth  of  his  morbid  hallucina- 
tions. Madmen  may  show,  at  starts,  more  sense  than  ordinary 
men.  There  is,  pernaps,  as  much  genius  confined  as  at  large ; 
and  he  who  should  court  coruscations  of  talent  mi^ht  be  as  likely 
to  meet  with  them  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics  as  m  almost  any 
other  theatre  of  intellectual  exhibition.  But  the  flashes  of  wit 
betray  too  often  the  ruins  of  wisdom,  and  the  mind  which  is 
conspicuous  for  the  brilliancy,  will  frequently  be  found  deficient 
in  the  steadiness  of  its  lustre."^ 

A  youn^  female  domestic  servant  became  insane,  and  eventu- 
ally sank  into  a  state  of  apparently  perfect  dementia.  In  this 
condition  she  continued  many  years.  Late  in  life  she  had  an 
attack  of  typhus  fever.  The  physician  who  was  in  attendance 
upon  her  was  surprised  to  observe  that,  as  the  fever  advanced,  a 
development  of  the  mental  powers  took  place.  During  the 
height  of  the  fever,  when  delirium  generallv  exists,  this  patient 
was  entirely  rational.  She  recognized,  in  the  face  of  her  medi- 
cal attendant,  the  son  of  her  old  master,  whom  she  had  known 
so  many  years  before,  and  she  related  many  circumstances  re- 
specting his  family,  and  others  that  had  happened  to  herself  in 
earlier  days !  But,  alas !  the  reign  of  reason  was  but  of  short 
duration.  It  came  like  a  blaze  of  light  across  the  intellectual 
desert,  leaving  in  its  track  a  hopeless  state  of  mental  obscurity ! 
As  the  fever  abated,  and  her  bodily  health  returned,  dark  clouds 

Xin  enshrouded  her  mind,  and  she  sank  into  her  former  de- 
^  rable  state  of  idiocy,  and  continued  so  for  many  years,  until 
she  died. 

1  Dr.  Reid's  **  Essays  on  Hypochondriasis." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  PATIENTS  AFTER  RECOVERING  FROM   INSANITY ;   OR, 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  MIND  WHEN  IN  A  STATE  OF  ABERRATION, 

The  autobiography  of  the  insane,  embodying  a  faithful  record 
of  the  state  of  the  intellect,  emotions  and  instincts,  whilst  fading 
into  a  condition  of  alienation,  as  well  as  an  accurate  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  mind  after  its  complete  subjugation  by  dis- 
ease, proceeding  from  the  pens  of  persons  who  have  passed 
through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  insanity,  opens  a  new  and  pro- 
foundly interesting  page  in  the  history  of  cerebral  pathology, 
as  well  as  mental  philosophy. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  insane  accurately  to  describe  their  men- 
tal state  during  a  paroxysm  of  mania?  Can  they  have  any  re- 
collection of  their  incoherent  ramblings,  wild  and  fanciful  ima- 
ginings, horrible  and  frightful  hallucinations  ? 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  this  subject  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  insanity  does  not  invariably  overthrow  and  alienate 
afl  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  It  is  often  a  mixed  con- 
dition, a  combined  state  of  reason  and  insanity.  This  theory 
does  not  militate  against  the  view  that  I  have  elsewhere  pro- 
pounded, as  to  what  in  legal  phraseology  is  termed,  "partial" 
insanity.  Adopting  the  language  of  metaphysicians,  I  affirm 
that  the  mind  is  one  and  indivisible.  A  part  of  the  intellect 
cannot  be  affected,  without,  to  a  certain  extent,  influencing  and 
modifVing  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  thought ;  neverthe- 
less, there  is  in  derangement  of  the  mind  occasional  lucid  mo- 
ments when  the  patient  is  conscious  of  his  disorder,  and  is  able 
to  describe  his  sensations  clearly  to  those  about  him.  It  occa- 
sionally occurs  that  after  recovery  those  who  have  passed  through 
acute  attacks  of  insanity,  are  able  to  recollect  with  singular  clear- 
ness many  things  that  occurred  during  their  long  and  painful 
illness.  As  they,  however,  have  fi'equently  very  confused  and 
incoherent  notions  of  such  events,  extreme  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  admitting  and  acting  upon  their  evidence,  particu- 
larly if  it  materially  involves  the  motives  and  compromises  the 
actions  of  others. 

With  a  view  of  analyzing  the  phenomena  of  morbid  thought, 
patients  have  been  asked  to  detail  the  actual  operations  of  the 
mind  during  the  incipient  as  well  as  advanced  stages  of  disor- 
der.   In  many  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  trust- 
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worthy  representarion  of  &cta ;  in  other  instances  thev  could 
not,  without  considerable  and  painful  revulsion  of  feeling,  re- 
Tert«  even  for  a  single  moment,  to  the  past.  In  a  few  instances 
no  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  persuading  patients  not 
only  to  talk  about  their  past  condition,  but  to  write  with  great 
minutenes;s  an  account  of  their  sensations,  mental  and  bodily, 
whilst  insane. 

I  should  commit  a  violation  of  good  fisiith,  and  a  breach  of 
professional  confidence,  were  I  to  publish  some  of  these  remark- 
able confessions.  I  may,  however,  revert  to  them  in  general 
term^.  Before  doing  so  I  would  briefly  refer  to  the  fallacy  per- 
vading all  the  poetic,  dramatic  and  artistic  descriptions  of  in- 
sauucy.  save  and  excepting  our  own  illustrious  and  immortal 
Slukk«p«eare.  whoi<<e  wonderfully  truthful  delineations  of  the  dif- 
fefirCLt:  zyj/ei  of  disordered  mind  embodied  in  passages  of  rare 
aod  Qiik&.'hle^d  beauty,  must  ever  entitle  him  to  the  distinction 
lyf  hf-jUiing  the  foremoist  rank  among  the  most  eminent  psycho- 
kr<zi:3t:<^  tL&t  have  conferred  lustre  on  the  annals  of  this  or  any 
ofkr-r  «>»>rintry. 

Th.e  des^z-riptions  of  insanity  proceeding  from  the  pens  of  no- 
r«tlL«t*,  as^  well  as  of  poets,  constitute  unquestionably  strikingly 
riiever  and  graphic  melo-dramatic  sketches,  but  these  poetical 
and  cheatri^'al  pf>rtraits  do  not  correspond  with  the  true  charac- 
ter of  mfrntal  disease,  as  exhibited  by  insane  persons.  In  con- 
sidering this  subject  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  effect  of 
th*  mo^i^^rn  treatment  of  lunatics  has  been  to  alter  the  character 
cpf  in.'aanity.  The  immortal  Potel  eflTected  a  great  revolution  in 
dke  mr>ral  treatment  of  the  insane.  Lunatic  asylums  no  longer 
resemble  a  Bastile  surrounde^l  by  high  serrated  walls,  and  pro- 
tected by  ir*>n-barred  windows.  We  are  not  shockeil  at  the 
fijl^t  of  the  «traw  bed  upon  which  "  Poor  Tom"  of  former  days 
Wi^  ID  the  habit,  like  a  wild  animal,  of  crouchin£:«  with  little  or 
IM>  covering  to  protect  him,  during  the  most  inctement  seasons 
0d  the  year,  from  the  cold.  We  no  lonsrer  observe  the  dens  in 
wikl4A  fiaDati«!s  were  formerly  caged  hke  ferocious  beasts,  or 
wim^tm  the  iron  chains  with  whicli^  their  attenuated  and  palsied 
Knbtj**  w*:rt  fre<|iv&ently  manacled.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  not 
lOfOAfi  hj  the  wild  and  unearthly  wailings  of  bitter  anguisk, 
«kiv«i^  Piy  the  whip  of  the  keeper,  as  it  fell  unmereitiilly  across 
tki^  htttftk  of  the  mkrily  and  excited  patient.  PineU  and  those 
frtuv  bas^it  tollow^  humbly  in  his  wake,  have  given  the  death- 
U^vor  v>'  «ii«rh  hmmii  proceedings  and  horrible  barbarities 

fSwTh  fnAM/Sk  with  a  ixberal  and  enlightened  recognition  of  the 
jl»rjw«  ^nt^x^^  of  treatment,  which  the  genius  of  the  illustrious 
t^^iwu»KmiWi  <Vj<i»^ved  a&d  boldly  carried  into  effei*t,  has  the 
^^tkin^nu^.TAf  fA  ctuikAiitj  \iiritn  dief/rived  of  many  of  its  most  painful 
flUfi  f^iiltn'OTK:  C^dfetOTM,  The  modem  principles  of  moral  treat- 
auwiSr  Iwn^  m^AA  khAii^sm^  gentleness,  and  soothing  tender- 
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Dess,  have  very  materially  modified  the  external  characteristics 
of  insanity. 

In  estimating  the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  the  greaf 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  insane 
in  modern  times,  I  am  bound  to  refer,  not  only  to  the  abolition, 
in  this  country,  of  the  severer  forms  of  mechanical  restraint,  but 
to  the  enlightened  progress  made  in  the  pathology  as  well  as 
treatment  of  insanity.  Compare  the  opinion  entertained  by 
medical  men  of  great  distinction,  and  of  high  professional  emi- 
nence, who  flourished  and  ruled  despotic,  about  sixty  years  ago, 
with  the  enlightened  views  that  are,  in  the  present  day,  almost 
universally,  adopted  and  acted  upon.  I  refer  to  the  principles 
of  treatment  as  enunciated  bv  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown  (author 
of  the  "Bruonian  theory"  of  medicine)  who,  for  a  short  period, 
entered  the  arena,  and  contested,  with  the  illustrious  Dr.  Cullen, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  medical  republic.  Dr.  Brown,  when 
speaking  oi  his  method  of  curing  mania,  observes :  "  The  pa- 
tient should  be  struck  with  fear  and  terror,  and  driven  in  his 
state  of  insanity,  to  despair!  As  a  remedy  against  the  great 
excitement  of  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  the  labor  of  draft 
cattle  should  be  imposed  upon  him,  and  assiduously  continued. 
The  diet  should  be  the  poorest  possible,  and  his  drink  only 
water.  In  water,  as  cold  as  possible,  the  patient  should  be  im- 
mersed, and  kept  under  it,  covered  all  over,  for  a  long  time,  till 
he  is  near  killed!" 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Cullen  entertained  the  most  unenlight- 
ened views  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  insanity,  for,  he  says, 
when  speaking  of  the  management  of  lunatics,  "In  most  cases 
it  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  employ  a  very  constant  impres- 
sion of  fear  to  inspire  them  with  the  awe  and  dread  of  some 
particular  person;  this  awe  and  dread  is  therefore  by  one  means 
or  other  to  be  acquired;  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
quire it  by  STRIPES  and  blows."^  It  is  clear,  that  these  notions 
were  at  that  time  generally  prevalent,  for  I  find  in  Burv?  the 
following  passage:  "Any  person  may  justify  confining  and 
beating  his  friend  bdng  mady  in  such  manner  as  is  proper  in  such 
circumstances."  But  Collins*  ventures  to  expound  much 
more  monstrous  views,  in  regard  to  the  insane,  than  the  three 
authorities  previously  mentioned,  for  he  asserts,  that  "  furious 
madmen  may  be  legally  despatched  by  private  men !"  Whilst 
contemplating  such  barbarous  and  inhumane  principles,  we  are 
not  astonished  to  hear  the  solemn  protest,  which  the  illustrious 
Lord  Erskine,  when  Lord  Chancellor,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make,  in  behalf  of  the  insane.  "  I  consider,"  says  this  renowned 
judge,  **the  various  trusts  with  which  I  am  invested,  in  a  man- 

1  Dr.  Cullen'9  «' First  Lines."         ■  Burn's  "Justice,'*  vol.  iii,  p.  811. 
•  "  Essay  on  Human  Liberty,"  p.  64. 
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ner,  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  sacred  duty  of  protect- 
ing those  who  are  visited  with  mania:  it  is  as  mach  a  disease  as 
any  other  with  which  it  pleases  God  to  afflict  mankind,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  always  exasperated  in  its  symptoms,  and  frequentlj 
rendered  incurable  by  unkind  and  rigorous  treatment" 

How  diiFerent  are  the  modem  views,  with  regard  to  the  medi- 
cal and  moral  treatment  of  insanity!  To  these  humanizing 
and  enlightened  principles  (so  successful  in  the  cure  of  the  mal- 
ady) we  may  undoubt^ly  in  a  measure,  trace  the  great  altera- 
tion that  has  happily  been  effected  in  the  features  of  the  disease. 
Kind,  ^ntle,  considerate,  and  affectionate  measures  have  dis- 
armed insanity  of  many  of  its  repulsive  and  ferocious  charac- 
teristics. 

A  lady  who  had  been  eighteen  months  insane,  detailed  to  me 
after  her  recovery  the  symptoms  that  characterized  the  approach 
of  her  derangement.  She  informed  me,  that  for  nine  months 
previously  to  ner  being  considered  mentally  afflicted,  she  was 
rally  aware  that  she  was  not  "quite  herself."  She  manifested 
extreme  irritability  at  the  most  trifling  circumstances.  She  had 
great  difficulty  in  directing  her  attention  to,  and  steadily  occn- 

Sying  her  mind,  with  any  train  of  thought.  She,  to  a  morbid 
egree,  secluded  herself  from  the  society  of  her  old  friends,  and, 
to  avoid  all  intimacy  with  her  former  associates  (with  whom  she 
had  never  quarrelled),  left  England,  and  resiaed  for  several 
months  in  a  continental  town,  having  little  or  no  communica- 
tion with  her  relatives  and  friends.  She,  however,  found 
change  of  country  effect  no  radical  alteration  in  her  feelings. 
Occasionally,  she  had  sad,  depressing,  and  melancholy  forebod- 
ings, as  to  approaching  insanity.  With  this  conviction,  she 
consulted,  when  in  Paris,  an  eminent  French  psvehological 
physician.  At  this  time,  she  was  quite  able  to  conduct  herself 
with  great  propriety,  and  to  mana^  with  prudence  her  own 
affairs.  She  was  not  then  the  subject  of  any  insane  delusion, 
although,  at  times,  she  had  serious  doubts  as  to  her  personal 
identity.  This  was  the  first  sign  of  threatening  alienation  of 
intellect  On  her  return  to  England,  she  says,  ^'  I  felt  my  mind 
much  less  disturbed  by  morbid  apprehensions  of  insanity,  and 
for  a  period,  all  the  absurd  impressions,  as  to  whether  I  was  ac- 
tually myself,  or  representing  some  one  else,  ceased  to  trouble 
me.  My  general  health  then  became  much  out  of  order,  and  I 
had  a  severe  attack  of  English  cholera,  followed  by  great  de- 
bility, which  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  several  weeks.  It  was 
during  this  illness  that  my  foolish  fancies  bes^n  to  annoy  me. 
At  this  time  I  used  to  talk  out  loudly  to  myself,  a  thing  I  never 
did  before.  This  was  irresistible.  I  ejaculated  the  most  foolish 
remarks,  and  at  times,  too,  with  wonderful  volubility  of  speech. 
I  did  my  best  to  control  myself,  in  this  particular,  but  found  it 
difficult  to  do  so.     I  was  quite  conscious  that  my  mind  must  be 
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affected,  and  yet  no  delusion  had  taken  possession  of  my  intel- 
lect. For  several  days  1  succeeded,  by  strong  efforts  of  thought, 
in  checking  this  ridiculous  inclination  to  utter  absurd  expres- 
sions, but  I  awoke  one  night  in  an  excited  state,  from  a  trou- 
blesome dream,  and  I  then  began  to  vociferate  a  number  of  most 
incoherent  expressions,  to  this  effect,  *You  shall  do  it.'  'No 
you  sha'n't.'  *He  is  like  Satan.'  *Why  don't  you  say  the 
devil?'  *Ah!  ah!  ah!'  *It  is  beautiful.'  'No  he-devils.'  <! 
can't  be  saved.'  *You  have  no  hope.'  *  Suicide.'  *  Poison.' 
*  Hang  yourself. '  '  They  are  after  you. '  These  strange  remarks 
continued  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  I  fell  asleep,  and  arose 
much  relieved.  My  mind,  however,  was  for  some  time  after- 
wards not  in  a  right  state,  although  I  had  intermissions  from 
the  misery  I  suffered.  Eventually,  I  became  quite  insane,  and, 
I  am  informed,  remained  so,  for  nearly  eleven  months.  During^ 
the  whole  of  that  time,  I  fancied  I  was  in  hell,  and  tormented 
by  evil  spirits.  I  thought  every  person  near  me  to  be  a  devil. 
My  mind  was  gradually  restored  to  a  healthy  state.  I  cannot 
say,  when  I  first  began  to  feel  that  I  was  recovering.'  " 

A  gentleman,  who  for  nine  years  had  the  command  of  an 
East  indiaman,  encountered  during  a  voyage  from  Calcutta, 
great  anxiety  of  mind,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  that  had 
taken  place  among  the  passengers,  and  apprehensions  he  enter- 
tained of  a  mutiny  occurring  among  the  crew.  A  few  weeks 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  suffered  from  attacks  of  agon- 
izing headache,  and  one  day,  whilst  getting  out  of  bed,  he  fell 
down  in  a  fit  of  syncope.  About  a  month  after  the  attack  of 
fainting,  he  became  deeply  depressed  in  spirits.  This  depres- 
sion continued  for  nearly  a"  fortnight.  It  was  associated  with 
a  great  weariness  of  life,  and  intense  longing  for  death.  He 
left  home  late  one  night,  with  the  full  determination  of  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  London  Docks,  and  thus  putting  an  end 
to  a  miserable  existence.  When  near  the  East  India  House, 
he  met  an  old  friend,  also  a  captain  of  a  vessel.  They  recog- 
nized each  other,  and  stood  for  some  time  in  close  conversa- 
tion. The  friend  then  proposed  that  they  should  adjourn  to 
a  hotel,  and  take  some  refreshment.  To  this  suggestion  an 
objection  was  raised,  but  upon  the  question  being  asked,  as 
to  where  the  gentleman  was  going,  he  became  confused,  and 
incoherent  in  his  replies,  and  being  pressed  upon  the  point,  burst 
into  tears,  and  made  a  fiiU  confession  of  his  contemplated  com- 
mission of  suicide.  His  fiiend  then  insisted  upon  taking  him 
in  tow,  and  they  both  proceeded  to  a  neighboring  hotel,  and 
he  subsequently  saw  him  safely  deposited  in  his  own  lodgings, 
with  his  family.  This  mental  depression  continued  without  any 
intermission  for  several  weeks.  During  this  time  he  had  no 
delusion.     The  case  was  at  this  period  simply  one  of  acute  sui- 
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cidal  melancholia,  accompanied  by  an  overwhelming  and  appa- 
rently irresistible  desire  for  eternal  destroction. 

Eventually,  this  patient  fancied  that  he  was  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral remark.  He  arrived  home  one  day  in  an  unusual  state  of 
excitement,  affirming  that  he  knew  certain  parties  were  watching 
him  in  the  street,  and  that  a  policeman  had  followed  him  some 
distance.  He  then  ima^ned  that  particular  paragraphs  in  the 
Times,  and  skits  in  Punch,  were  directed  against  him.  In  about 
a  week  from  this  time  he  was  acutely  insane. 

A  professional  gentleman  stated,  after  his  recovery,  that  for 
nine  months  before  his  wife  noticed  anything  wronff  with  his 
mind,  he  was  under  an  impression  that  everything  ne  ate  and 
drank  was  either  drugged  or  poisoned.  He  was  occasionally 
able  to  master  his  delusion,  and  then  ate  and  drank  heartilv ;  but 
^  he  frequently  subsisted  on  the  minimum  amount  of  nutriment. 
When  engaged  in  the  City,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  almost 
daily,  for  luncheon,  a  basin  of  mock-turtle  soup.  For  a  long  pe- 
riod, he  never,  for  one  moment,  suspected  tnat  the  soup  con- 
tained any  injurious  matter;  but  one  morning  he  left  home 
feeling  physically  indisposed,  and,  mentally,  more  than  ordina- 
rily depressed.  He  went  into  Birch's  (Cornhill)  at  one  o'clock, 
and  had  his  usual  basin  of  soup.  He  ate  one  spoonful,  and 
whilst  in  the  act  of  taking  another,  the  idea  of  its  containing  ar- 
senic forcibly  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  would  eat  no 
more.  He  tried  at  the  same  time  to  reason  himself  out  of  this 
delusion,  but  without  efteet.  Eventually,  the  idea  of  his  food 
beiuff  poisoned  took  complete  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he 
nearly  starved  himself  to  death !  For  many  months  it  was  found 
necessary  to  administer  nourifehment  by  means  of  the  stomach- 
pump.  This  patient  ultimately  recovered,  and  has  continued 
well  for  many  years. 

A  lady  informed  me  (after  her  recovery),  that  her  insanity 
commenced  by  her  morbid  fancy  suscgesting  to  her  mind  a 
number  of  lewd  images.  Being  naturally  of  chaste  feelings,  and 
refined  intellect,  she  was  perfectly  horror-stricken  at  the  ideas 
that  occurred  to  her.  Everything  she  saw,  and  heard,  appeared 
to  be  associated  with  physically  impure  notions.  So  acute  were 
her  mental  sufferings,  that  she  endeavored  to  escape  from  her 
horrible  thoughts  by  an  act  of  suicide.  For  this  purpose,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  water,  but  was  fortunately  observed,  and 
dragged  out  of  the  pond  before  life  was  extinguished.  This 
state  of  mind  appeared  inexplicable  to  her,  because  she  had  never 
indulged  in  any  improper  ideas ;  and  having  a  literary  taste,  for 
a  high  class  of  books,  slie  was  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  any- 
thing that  could  have  laid  the  foundation  for  so  fearful  a  per- 
version of  the  animal  instincts. 

A  clergj'inan,  remarkable  for  sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
purity  of  tnought,  suftered  severely  from  the  same  distressing 
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symptoms.  At  an  early  period  of  an  attack  of  insanity,  his  nn- 
happy  mind  was  tortured  by  the  most  obscene  and  blasphemous 
suggestions.  Such  was  his  condition,  more  than  twelve  months 
previously  to  an  attack  of  acute  mental  derangement.  Two 
j-ears  before  (so  he  informs  me)  he  had  experienced,  but  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form,  similar  symptoms.  For  about  two 
months,  he  never  could  engage  in  family  prayers,  read  the  les- 
sons in  church,  or  preach  a  sermon,  without  having  the  most 
dreadful  thoughts  enter  his  mind.  It  appeared  as  if  he  were 
under  the  influence  of  "  double  consciousness,"  or,  as  if  he  had, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  two  selfs^''  one  (or  the  evil  self)  urging 
him  to  utter  certain  impure  expressions,  and  the  words — actual 
words — were,  as  he  thought,  plainly  spoken ;  the  second  (or good 
self),  beeging  and  beseeching  him  to  resist  the  machinations  of 
the  devil,  and  to  refuse  compliance  with  his  horrible  sugges- 
tions. 

On  my  advice  he  left  England  and  went  abroad,  residing  some 
short  time  at  Spa.  He  then  visited  Baden-Baden,  and  remained 
on  the  Continent  for  six  months,  returning  home  apparently 
quite  free  from  all  nervous  symptoms.  For  four  months,  pre- 
viously to  the  recurrence  of  the  peculiar  morbid  thought  referred 
to,  he  had  been  ffreatljr  overworking  himself,  in  attempting  to 
establish  a  new  school  in  connection  with  his  parish.  He  was 
also  much  annoyed  and  irritated  by  an  unkind  and  unexpected 
opposition  that  had  been  raised  bv  some  neighbors,  upon  whom 
he  relied  for  support.  This  gentleman's  insanity,  in  course  of 
time,  became  so  obvious  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  un- 
der control.  In  less  than  twelve  months  he  appeared  to  recover, 
but  was  strongl  V  advised  not  to  return  to  ministerial  duty  for 
eighteen  months.  However,  in  defiance  of  such  instructions, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife  and  friends, 
he  insisted  upon  resuming  clerical  work.  In  less  than  three 
months  from  this  time  his  mind  again  became  deranged,  and 
whilst  under  the  fearful  dominion  of  a  most  horrible  hallucina- 
tion, he  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat ! 

"  For  more  than  four  years,"  writes  a  patient, "  I  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  inexpressible  and  curious  mental  sensations. 
They  commenced  by  attacks  of,  what  I  thought  to  be,  sick  head- 
ache. These  feelings  were  associated  with  depression  of  spirits. 
I  began  to  lose  all  interest  in  matters  that  had  previously  pleased 
and  occupied  my  mind.  I  carefully  avoided  the  society  of  my 
relations  and  friends,  having  a  morbid  craving  for  solitude,  and 
yet,  when  so  isolated,  I  was  truly  unhappy.  1  could  not  under- 
stand what  possessed  me.  I  was  unable  to  account  for  the 
strange  ideas  that  often  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind.  I 
felt,  at  times,  very  wretched.  These  symptoms  continued  in 
varying  degrees  of  severity  for  nearly  two  years.  By  this  time 
I  was  quite  estranged  from  all  my  friends  and  many  of  my  rela- 
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tions.  I  awoke  one  night,  as  I  thonght,  out  of  a  frightful  dream. 
I  felt  much  alarmed,  and  yet  1  knew  not  why.  I  got  out  of 
bed,  lighted  a  candle,  and  sat  in  a  chair  in  a  state  of  extreme 
mental  and  muscular  agitation.  On  the  following  morning  I 
first  beffan  to  hear  voices  speaking  to  me.  Occasionally  the 
words  they  uttered  were  those  of  comfort  and  consolation ;  then 
texts  of  Scripture  were  repeated ;  verses  from  hymns  that  were 
fiftmiliar  to  me;  fevorite  pieces  of  poetry — all,  happily,  of  a  con- 
soling character.  I  was  certain  that  the  voices  were  internal — 
that  18,  originating  within,  and  did  not  proceed  from  persons 
external  to  myself.  But,  alas !  the  character  of  the  voices 
changed  in  about  a  week.  They  then  gave  expression  to  the 
most  foul,  coarse  and  abusive  epithets.  I  was  charged  with 
having  committed  the  most  abominable  sins,  and  the  most  re- 
pulsive and  morally  degrading  crimes.  At  other  periods  I  was 
told  I  had  better  cut  my  throat,  hang  myself,  take  prussic  acid, 
and  thus  save  myself  from  some  dreadful  punishment ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  particular  instructions  were  given  to  me  how  I 
could  best  destroy  myself  without  detection,  where  I  could  pro- 
cure the  fatal  4)oi8on,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  chemist,  as 
well  as  street,  in  which  he  resided.  Now  and  then  I  appeared 
to  be  better,  and  my  mind  was  quite  free  from  such  distressing 
illusions.  For  several  days,  to  my  great  delight,  the  happy 
voices  returned,  and  again  passages  from  the  3ible  were  re- 
peated, and  comforting  hymns  were  sweetly  and  melodiously 
sung  to  me.  During  tne  whole  of  this  time  I  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  voices  were  only  suggestions  of  my  own  mind, 
and  did  not  proceed  from  other  persons;  nevertheless,  they  gave 
rise,  at  times,  particularly  during  what  1  term  my  *  bad  days,'  to 
great  mental  suftering.  This  state  of  mind  existed  for  three 
years  and  eleven  months.  At  the  termination  of  this  time  I 
heard  of  the  brutal  murder  of  a  near  elative.  This  was  a  great 
mental  shock,  and  produced  severe  distress  of  mind,  ending  in 
an  attack  of  jaundice.  The  voices  then  came  back  to  me  in  great 
force,  and  the  suggestions  made  by  them  were  too  horrible  to 
narrate.  In  about  a  fortnight  I  became  extremely  nervous,  fan- 
cying that  I  was  to  be  sacrificed  (^  crucified,'  the  voices  said)  in 
order  to  bring  my  poor  murderea  relative  back  again  to  life.  I 
then  conceived  that  I  heard  strange  noises  in  the  house  at  night, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  imagined  I  saw  an  assassin  en- 
ter my  bed-room  and  point  a  knife,  covered  with  blood,  directly 
at  me.  I  then  began  to  believe  that  a  number  of  persons, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  priests,  were  actually  speaking  to  me. 
I  replied  to  them  and  prayed  that  they  would  leave  the  room, 
but  the  more  I  expostulated  with  these  spectral  images  the 
louder  thev  talked,  and  the  more  violently  they  gesticulated.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  repeat  the  filthy,  obscene  and  blasphe- 
mous language  they  used.     Then  some  women  appeared  among 
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the  priests,  and  they  commenced  to  dance  most  lasciviously; 
men  and  women  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  most  gross 
and  sensual  attitudes.  My  mind  at  this  period  was  in  a  state  of 
wild  delirium.  I  remember  two  or  three  gentlemen  coming  in  to 
see  me,  and  a  strange  man,  I  recollect,  always  sat  in  my  room. 
The  gentlemen  I  reier  to  were  two  surgeons,  and  the  man  was  a 
respectable  person  from  the  village,  who  acted  as  an  attendant. 
I  remember  being  driven  away  from  home  in  a  carriage,  and 
entering  a  large  house  (an  asylum),  where  I  saw  a  number  of 
singular  men  (patients).  I  then  fancied  that  I  was  dead,  and  re- 
fused to  eat.  In  consequence  of  this  delusion  I  had  food  forced 
into  my  stomach.  My  mind  continued  in  a  fearful  state  of  de- 
rangement for  more  than  sixteen  months.  I  then  began  to  re- 
cover, and  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  my  being  placed  under 
treatment,  I  was  discharged,  cured.  I  have  now  been  well  for 
more  than  seven  years.  My  mind  has  been,  ever  since,  quite 
free  from  all  symptoms  of  insanity.  I  am  not,  however,  in  in- 
tellect as  I  was  before  I  became  subject  to  the  illusions.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  fix  my  attention  to  any  subject  requiring  for  its 
comprehension  an  eflTprt  of  mind.  K  I  attempt  to  read  a  book 
on  an  argumentative  and  philosophical  subject,  I  am  obliged  to 
put  it  aside  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  was  not  the 
case  before  my  mental  indisposition,  for  then  I  indulged  freely 
in  most  abstruse  reading,  rarely  looking  at  the  light  literature  of 
the  day.  My  head  aches,  and  the  mind  gets  confused,  if  I  try 
to  follow  a  complex  train  of  reasoning,  and  I,  therefore,  now  do 
not  read  any  work  that  is  likely  to  produce  tension  of  thought.*' 

The  following  letters*  were  written  by  patients  who  had  been 
confined  in  an  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  They 
illustrate  the  subject  under  consideration : 

"  I  am  now  engaged  in  writing  to  some  of  my  friends  at  the 
asylum;  and  though  you  may  not  be  expecting  a  letter  from  me, 
yet  I  must  ever  consider  myself  under  obligations  to  you,  as  the 
mstrument,  in  the  hands  of  rrovidence,  in  restoring  me  to  health, 
reason,  and  my  family.  Of  course  you  do  not  rank  least  in  my 
affections,  when  I  remember  my  friends  at  that  truly  benevo- 
lent institution,  for  I  am  fully  confident,  that  had  I  not  been 
placed  there,  I  should  never  have  recovered  from  the  torments 
of  a  deranged  mind. 

"  Should  I  undertake  to  describe  to  you  the  anguish  which  I 
suffered  before,  and  for  several  weeks  after  I  became  vour  pa- 
tient, my  language  would  fall  so  far  short,  that  I  should  convey 
no  idea  of  it ;  but  in  our  hall  I  found  those  that  were  under  the 
same  delusions  that  I  was.  One  would  say  her  children  were 
murdered,  and  she  had  eaten  them.  Another  would  say,  she 
was  to  be  burned  alive,  and  she  was  brought  there  to  be  boiled, 

1  Addressed  to  Dr.  Awl,  Physician  to  an  American  Lunatic  Asylum. 
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and  the  doctors  were  to  make  an  anatomy  of  her,  &c.  All  these, 
together  with  hundreds  more  of  the  most  horrid  delusions  that 
can  possibly  enter  the  imagination  of  the  crazed  brain,  had 
haunted  me  for  months.  My  brother,  my  husband,  and  even 
my  own  son,  a  child  of  ten  years,  I  was  afraid  of.  I  thought 
everybody  on  earth  knew  my  thoughts,  and  that  I  was  not  a  hu- 
man beinff ;  that  I  was  the  devil !  and  that  I  ought  to  kill  my- 
self and  children.  I  once  told  my  husband  I  would  kill  my  boy, 
for  he  had  already  been  murdered,  and  he  was  only  the  ffhost  of 
my  child.  The  poor  boy  cried,  and  came  to  me,  and  said,  *  Yes, 
mother,  I  am  your  boy ;'  so  I  could  not  do  it  then ;  but  myself  I 
was  fully  determined  to  murder,  before  I  eot  to  the  asylum ;  for 

I  believed  the  people  of had  called  a  meeting  on  my  slc- 

count,  and  had  resolved  to  send  me  to  Columbus  to  be  burned, 
and  made  an  anatomy  of;  but  when  I  found  others  in  the  asylum, 
who  seemed  to  suffer  in  a  degree  the  same  fears  and  torments  as 
myself,  I  was  led  to  try  to  think  I  might  be  wrong  in  some 
thmgs,  until  gradually  reason  returned  and  with  it  the  affections 
of  the  heart. 

"  When  I  entered  the  asylum  my  sufferings  cannot  be  de- 
scribed; and  though  I  do  not  oelieve  that  any  being  on  earth  ever 
suffered  anything  to  be  compared  with  my  anguish  and  torments, 
yet  if  persons  who  are  deranged  do  suffer  even  a  thousandth  part 
as  much  as  I  did,  I  am  sure  I  pity  them  from  my  very  soul." 

After  recovery  this  lady  says : 

"  I  arrived  safe  home,  and  found  my  children  and  friends  well, 
and  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  me  so  soon — and  so  well,  too ; 
I  could  scarcely  make  them  know  me.  Before  I  left  them  and 
since  last  February  I  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  any  one  of  them,  and 
they  seemed  surprised  to  hear  me  tell  how  much  I  suffered ; 
and  they  wonder  when  I  try  to  convey  to  them  some  faint  idea 
of  the  many  awful  and  horrid  delusions  I  was  under.  What  a 
dreadful  thmg  it  is  to  have  had  my  children  afraid  of  me !  Now 
they  are  so  happy,  and  say  to  the  neighbors,  '  My  mother  has 
<5ome  home,  and  she  is  not  crazy  at  all.' " 

Another  patient  writes,  "  As  you  desired  me  to  give  you  some 
•account  of  the  manner  in  which  I  was  taken  sick,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  my  long  affliction,  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
state  them  as  near  as  my  recollection  of  things  will  permit  : 

"  In  the  fall  of  1839  I  was  much  exposed  and  labored  exceed- 
ingly hard,  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever  that  seemed  to 
spend  its  force  principally  in  my  head.  I  also  had  a  severe 
cough,  and  at  one  time  spit  blood.  As  the  fever  increased  I  ex- 
perienced a  kind  of  stupor  and  derangement  of  mind.  In  this 
state  I  had  the  most  singular  dreams,  or  visions  of  things.     One 

Seculiar  thought  that  entered  my  mind  was  that  my  body  was 
ivided  into  four  parts,  the  legs  being  cut  off  at  the  knees,  and 
my  head  and  breast  severed  irom  the  body,  which  appeared  to 
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be  real  and  true ;  and  I  stiffered  great  anxiety  as  to  how  the 
parts  of  my  body  should  be  reunited,  and  made  to  grow  to- 
gether again.  A  physician  was  employed,  and  he  ordered  plas- 
ters to  be  applied  to  my  ankles,  and  a  blister  to  my  breast,  and 
one  on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  gave  me  several  emetics ;  and 
the  pain  of  all  these,  and  the  distress  of  the  fever  in  my  head, 
was  enough  to  render  the  strongest  man,  with  the  best  consti- 
tution in  the  world,  senseless  and  delirious. 

"  I  continued  in  this  condition  some  time,  sometimes  pretty 
sensible  and  others  indifterent  to  what  presented  itself  before 
me.  At  length,  through  the  advice  of  some  friends,  I  believe, 
I  was  taken  to  the  asylum.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  I  was 
taken  twice.  The  first  time  there  was  no  room  for  me,  and  my 
father  had  to  take  me  home  again.  I  remember,  on  my  first 
visit,  seeing  the  four  round  pillars  in  front  of  the  building,  and 
walking  up  the  steps  into  your  room.  At  this  time  I  enter- 
tained the  opinion  of  having  just  landed  in  the  city  of  Rome; 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  noticing  these  pillars,  and  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  building,  I  was  induced  to  entertain  the  be- 
lief of  its  being  a  house  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  their 
religious  services.  I  thought  it  was  a  monastery.  I  also  thought 
the  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the  building  was  holy  and  con- 
secrated ground,  and  used  by  them  for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
I  suppose  the  reason  why  I  thought  so  was  because  the  ground 
between  the  gate  and  the  house  had  been  fresh  ploughed,  and  it 
looked  yellow.  I  had  an  idea  that  the  Romans  and  some  other 
denominations  were  exercising  their  authority  upon  young  and 
old ;  and  I  thought  I  was  brought  here  to  be  scourged andtaken 
through  purgatory.  After  I  arrived  the  second  time,  I  thought 
that  the  building  was  used  for  a  medical  college,  and  the  inmates 
were  going  through  a  certain  preparation,  or  process  of  experi- 
ments, rendering  them  fit  subjects  for  dissection  and  investiga- 
tion. After  that  I  concluded  it  was  a  kind  of  fort  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  the  country,  for  I  expected  that  France 
had  united  with  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
were  suffering  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  a  war.  These, 
and  a  great  many  other  curious  and  singular  notions,  not  neces- 
sary to  mention,  I  entertained  through  the  winter  and  spring 
and  until  I  began  to  get  better. 

"  My  greatest  trouble  was  as  to  the  place  in  which  I  was,  and 
the  true  use  made  of  it.  I  made  vanous  inquiries  of  my  com- 
panions (the  other  patients)  for  correct  information.  I  asked 
them  often,  where  I  was,  but  the  answers  which  they  gave  in- 
duced me  to  disbelieve  every  word  they  said ;  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  credit  anything  I  was  told.  When  I  reflect 
on  the  many  incidents  connected  with  my  sickness  and  recove- 
ry, I  am  amazed." 

"I  was  bom,"  writes  another  patient,  "irfthe  State  of  Mary- 
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land,  and  am  forty-four  years  of  age.  Froia  my  earliest  recol- 
lection, I  was  of  a  cjuiet  and  steady  turn  of  mind,  and  have  seen 
nothing  but  hardship  and  trouble  all  my  days.  I  was  married 
in  my  twenty-fourth  year,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  my  par 
rents,  but  was  devotedly  attacned  to  the  man  of  my  choice. 
He  received  an  injurv  in  his  shoulder,  some  time  after  our  mar- 
riage, and  I  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  him  with  his  work,  on 
the  farm.  I  worked  uncommonly  hard  at  making  fence,  burn- 
ing brush,  and  clearing  up  the  land.  The  stooping,  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  hot  fires  of  the  burning  brush,  appeared  to  affect  mv 
head  very  much.  On  a  certain  day,  while  engaged  in  the  fiela, 
1  was  suddenly  struck  almost  blind,  and  felt  an  uncommon  stiff- 
ness in  the  back  of  my  neck,  accompanied  with  a  drawing  down 
of  the  skin  over  my  eyes  and  forehead,  and  the  sensation  of  tight 
cords  passing  through  my  head.  It  was  some  time  before  I  felt 
able  to  return  to  the  house,  and  attend  to  my  domestic  duties. 
I  had  lost  much  sleep,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  previous  to  this 
attack,  and  felt  troubled  in  my  mind  on  account  of  our  diflicul- 
ties  in  getting  along  in  the  world.  On  the  following  night,  I 
was  greatly  distressed,  and  thought  somebody  was  coming  to 
kill  me.  1  could  not  go  to  sleep,  and,  by  morning,  I  believe  I 
was  completely  deranged.  I  continued  out  of  my  head  for  three 
or  four  months,  and  suffered  much  distress  and  anxiety  of  mind, 
from  the  apprehension  that  I  was  to  be  killed;  but  through  the 
attention  of  the  physicians,  and  kindness  of  my  husband,  I  be- 
gan to  recover  by  degrees,  and  eventually  got  entirely  well. 

'*  After  I  got  well,  we  concluded  to  come  out  to  the  State  of 
Ohio.  We  were  very  poor,  and  the  journey  was  accomplished 
on  foot.  It  was  in  March,  and  the  three  children  and  myself 
suffered  greatly  from  cold  and  fatigue.  Husband  had  taken  to 
drink,  and  we  had  hard  work  to  get  along;  and  in  the  month 
ofXovember  following,  I  had  another  attack  of  derangement. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  my  health  began  to  fail  previous  to  my 
first  attack,  and  I  think  this  brought  on  the  second  attack  also.  1 
continued  ill  for  several  months,  during  which  time  we  removed 
to  the  northwest  part  of  the  State.  I  did  not  know  what  wa8 
to  become  of  me ;  my  distress  was  so  great,  that  I  longed  to 
make  my  escape,  and  hide  where  no  mortal  could  find  me.  We 
again  had  to  make  our  journey  on  foot,  and  I  cried  and  fretted 
moat  of  the  road.  I  wished  1  never  had  been  born,  and  often 
said  to  my  husband,  '  There's  my  poor  children,  and  I've  got 
to  go  to  hell  for  having  them;'  he  would  scold  me  for  talking  so, 
but  I  could  not  help  it,  such  dreadful  thoughts  would  come  into 
my  head,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do.  I  sometimes  tried  to  drive 
it  out  of  my  head,  by  beating  it  against  the  fence.  Frequently  it 
appeared  to  my  mind  as  if  it  would  rain  hail  and  fire  upon  my 
head,  and  I  should  be  beaten  to  pieces  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning; and  when  I  iid,  once  in  a  great  while,  fall  into  a  troubled 
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sleep,  I  would  suddenly  start  up  in  a  fright,  with  my  hands  be- 
fore my  face,  to  keep  the  awful  danger  off.  It  was  all,  however, 
respecting  myself  and  my  children ;  I  did  not  think  that  any- 
thing Vas  to  nappen  to  their  father. 

*^At  this  time  husband  was  sometimes  a  little  crabbed,  but  he 
could  not  get  any  liquor  in  them  parts,  and  did  not  get  drunk. 
I  was  as  much  attached  to  him  as  ever,  for  he  was  a  kind  and 
good  man  to  me.  I  don't  think  two  persons  could  be  fonder  of 
each  other.  At  last,  however,  I  took  it  into  my  poor  head  that 
he  was  going  to  kill  me !  This  painful  idea  continued  to  tor- 
ment my  mmd  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  was  dreadful.  We 
had  lived  together  so  many  years,  and  why  should  he  want  to 
killnoormer  ^ 

"  One  Sunday,  I  was  full  of  this  idea  the  whole  morning,  and 
about  twelve  o'clock  ran  off  on  to  the  wild  prairie,  where  I  wan- 
dered about  during  the  whole  afternoon,  and  did  not  think  of 
returning  until  near  night.  I  met  husband  coming  after  me, 
with  one  of  the  children,  and  we  all  returned  to  the  house  to- 

f^ther.  I  got  the  supper,  and  the  family  went  to  bed  as  usual, 
could  not  sleep.  It  was  a  terrible  night  to  me.  About  day- 
break, I  got  up  and  built  a  fire.  Something  appeared  to  tell 
me  there  was  dreadful  work  to  be  done.  I  was  very  much  agi- 
tated when  the  thought  came  into  my  head  that  I  must  kill  him ; 
but  my  mind  was  so  much  excited,  I  cannot  tell  anybody  exactly 
how  I  felt.  The  same  thought  came  into  my  heaa  in  the  night, 
but  I  succeeded  in  putting  it  down.  I  had  a  confused  notion 
that  I  was  bom  to  be  lost;  it  appeared  like  a  hidden  mystery; 
but  the  thought  that  I  was  born  to  be  lost  was  uppermost.  At 
the  same  time,  I  supposed  he  would  be  saved.  I  often  thought 
that  everybody  was  made  righteous  beside  myself. 

"  I  stood  alone  by  the  fire.  All  were  sound  asleep.  Husband 
partly  wakened  when  I  first  got  out  of  bed;  he  merely  opened 
bis  eyes,  and  then  went  to  sleep  again  immediately.  I  knew  he 
was  sound  asleep,  and  I  felt  that  1  must  kill  him  to  save  myself. 
I  accordingly  went  to  where  the  children  lay,  and  drew  out  a 
broad  axe  from  under  their  bed,  that  he  had  borrowed  fi-om  a 
neighbor.  I  went  right  to  his  bed,  with  the  axe  in  my  hand,  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf.  He  was  laying  on  his  right  side,  with  his  neck 
bare,  and  I  immediately  struck  him  the  one  fatal  lick  across  his 
neck!  He  kind  o'  struggled,  and  partly  raised  himself  to  his 
knees,  and  wakened  the  children,  a  dying.  My  daughter  came 
running  to  me  in  a  fi'ight,  and  took  the  axe  out  of  my  hands, 
screammg  that  I  had  murdered  father!  and  sprang  to  him,  and 
kissed  him  on  his  forehead,  crying,  ^  Oh !  he's  my  poor,  poor  father !' 

"As  quick  as  they  could  get  their  clothes  on,  the  children  ran 
off  to  the  neighbors.  I  sat  down,  and  stayed  in  the  house  alone, 
until  the  neighbors  came.  A  gentleman  first  looked  in  at  the 
door,  and  asked  me  what  I  had  done.    I  said  {evasively)  that  I 
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had  not  done  anything;  that  I  had  to  go  to  hell,  and  that  I  would 
have  something  to  go  there  for.  He  came  in,  and  said  he  must 
tie  me.  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  run  away,  and  would  go 
along  with  him  without  tying.  He  first  took  me  to  the  next 
house,  and  in  three  days  they  sent  me  to  jail.  I  was  as  distracted 
as  ever;  and  what  I  had  done  gave  me  no  relief  nor  satis&ction. 
I  think  it  was  as  much  as  three  months  before  I  began  to  come 
to  myself.  I  was  not  tried  for  the  murder,  which  I  never  at- 
tempted to  deny,  but  sent  here  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  I  sup- 
posed they  would  hang  me,  and  did  not  expect  anything  else  for 
a  long  time.  My  mind  now  appears  to  be  entirely  clear,  and  I 
want  to  go  home  to  my  children.  I  feel  much  better,  though 
very  weak.  I  am  thankful  they  brought  me  here.  My  mind  is 
altered  now  about  going  to  hell;  I  have  hopes,  and  think,  when 
I  die,  I  will  go  to  rest.  I  like  to  go  to  your  evening  worship 
very  much,  when  I  am  able  to  walk  up  stairs,"  &c. 

"  To  our  question,  *  Well,  Mrs.  S.,  you  say  your  mind  is  now 
clear;  don't  you  know  it  was  wrong  for  you  to  kill  your  hus- 
band?' *  Yes,  doctor,  I  know  it  was  wrong.'  'And  are  you 
sorry  that  you  did  it?'  This  question  appeared  to  touch  the 
very  chord  that  had  been  so  long  diseased.  Her  eyes  flashed ; 
the  pupils  contracted ;  and  her  whole  frame  shook,  as  she  raised 
herselt  up,  and  emphatically  replied — '  No,  doctor,  no !  I'm  not 
sorry  for  it !  It  was  God's  will — why  should  I  be  sorry  ?  He 
made  me  do  it  to  show  me  His  power,  and  I  was  willing  to  do 
something  to  go  to  hell  for !'  It  was  but  the  flash  of  a  moment, 
and  all  was  calm  as  before."^ 

I  append  another  interesting  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind  auringan  attack  of  insanity,  written  by  a  lady  after  her 
recovery.*  This  patient  possessed  great  accomplishments.  Her 
imagination  was  active,  and  her  character  was  most  marked  in 
its  cusposition  to  conceive  projects  and  abandon  them  as  soon  as 
formed.  Her  insanity  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  a  misunder- 
standing that  arose  at  a  moment  when  she  was  already  the  vic- 
tim of  disappointed  hopes.  The  conjunction  of  these  circum- 
stances became  the  exciting  cause  of  her  mental  affliction.  She 
had  in  Holland  claims  to  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  the  date  of 
her  right  was  at  a  remote  period,  while  another  family,  and  with 
all  the  appearance  of  justice,  had  made  good  their  titles  to  the 
same  possession.  Advantageous  offers  and  the  expectation  of  suc- 
ceeding, bv  being  present  on  the  ground,  urged  her  to  proceed 
to  Holland.  After  many  useless  plans,  and  after  ha\dnfi:seen  all 
her  efforts  fail,  she  returned  one  day  home  with  her  feet  verv 
damp.  The  succeeding  day  she  felt  out  of  order,  suffering  mucn 
from  cold  feet  and  pains  of  the  head  and  throat.  Insteaa  of  re- 
posing in  her  bed,  and  promoting  perspiration  to  recover  her 
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health,  she  sat  at  her  desk  to  arrange  a  veir  long  paper  on  her 
business,  to  which  she  devoted  all  her  mind  and  means,  so  as  to 
prove  the  justice  of  her  claims.  But  notwithstanding  the  paper 
was  written  with  great  power,  and  she  had  presented  the  subject 
under  every  variety  of  aspect,  it  had  no  better  success  than  the 
preceding  memoirs.  No  answer  was  made  to  it,  and  when  she 
called  on  the  people,  to  whom  it  had  been  transmitted,  they  al- 
ways contrived  to  escape  seeing  her.  Impatient,  soured  and  irri- 
tated at  this  cruel  treatment,  she  had  determined  to  return  home, 
and  had  proposed  leaving  her  lodgings,  when  she  received  a  let- 
ter from  her  family,  which  induced  her  to  protract  her  stay  some 
time  longer  in  Holland.  The  memorial  which  we  have  men- 
tioned was  the  chief  subject  which  engaged  the  disordered  mind 
of  this  lady  during  the  illness  she  haa  at  that  period.  We  now 
append  the  written  detail  which  she  gave  of  her  feelings  during 
her  attack.  Some  few  points  in  her  history  have  been  sup- 
pressed. 

"  During  these  transactions  I  hired  more  retired  apartments, 
and  less  dear.  My  landlord,  a  shoemaker,  and  all  his  family 
were  worthy  people,  and  obliging.  I  took  them  for  Christians, 
though  they  were  Portuguese  Jews.  When  I  was  informed  of 
that  circumstance,  I  became  painfully  afflicted.  I  began  to  be 
under  constant  apprehension  that  they  would  rob  me  of  my  mo- 
ney. This  fear  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  me  of 
my  rest.  At  last  I  fancied  that  my  host  might  some  day  make 
me  swallow  a  narcotic  draught,  and  assassinate  me,  along  with  my 
daughter,  during  the  night,  to  get  possession  of  my  money.  My 
suspicions  received  additional  confirmation  from  the  circumstance 
that  these  persons  had  prevailed  on  me  to  inscribe  my  name  at 
the  police-oflice  as  Maaame  H.  A.,  and  not  Madame  H.  B.  Tor- 
tured by  fear,  for  the  period  of  eight  days  I  ^  carce  slept  for  a 
few  instants.  My  food  was  composed  of  eggs,  fruits  and  tea, 
and  one  day,  after  having  partaken  of  some  bread  which  my 
landlady  brought  me,  I  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  severe 
diarrhoea,  and  I  had  no  more  rest. 

"  My  hostess  explained  the  accident  by  a  statement  that  the  po- 
lice, in  order  to  prevent  an  epidemic  vrith  which  the  country  was 
threatened,  had  directed  the  bakers  to  introduce  into  the  bread 
designed  for  the  lower  orders,  medicines  which  would  act  as  a 
general  purge. 

"  My  body  and  my  head  broke  down,  weakened  by  the  low 
diet  and  by  the  continual  watching.  Fear  carried  them  away. 
I  felt  my  judgment  going  apace  along  with  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion ;  and  at  last  I  was  unable  to  draw  from  any  given  fact  con- 
clusions in  accordance  vrith  the  relations  of  that  met.  The  per- 
sons around  me  became  still  more  fully  suspected  by  me ;  and 
the  end  was  the  loss  of  my  reason. 

"  Two  dreams,  one  of  my  daughter,  the  other  about  myself. 
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occurring  in  the  same  night,  brought  my  disease  fully  out  My 
daughter  told  me  that  she  had  witnessed  me  throwing  myself 
into  the  street  from  the  third  flat  of  a  house  in  the  town,  and 
that  I  remained  stretched  on  the  pavement  broken  in  pieces  and 
dead.  We  went  to  try  and  discover  the  house  which  she  had 
seen  in  her  dream ;  it  was  the  Court  of  Judicature.  As  for  my 
dream  it  was  that  a  man,  bearing  a  purse^  had  entered  the  hotise 
of  the  Portuguese  Jew,  and  had  cut  my  throat.  The  day  after 
I  was  busy  washing  some  clothes,  when  raising  my  eyes  I  saw 
(and  I  was  wide  awake)  a  long  knife  passing  over  the  ceiling  of 
my  room.  Struck  with  alarm,  I  bade  my  daughter  to  be  silent. 
In  great  haste  I  placed  all  my  money  in  my  work-bag,  I  closed  my 
trunk,  and  hurried  my  daughter  into  the  street,  taking  with  me 
all  most  important  papers.  I  cannot  say  whether  some  person 
had  not,  by  way  of  joke,  passed  a  knife  through  a  slit  in  the  ceil- 
ing, or  whether  it  was  not  altogether  a  \d8ion,  the  creation  of  my 
excited  imagination.  This,  however,  is  imdoubted,  and  I  was 
quite  awake,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  my  wits,  when  I  saw 
the  instrument  of  death.  I  had  met  shortly  before,  in  descend- 
ing the  staircase,  a  man  with  a  large  purse  under  his  arm,  pro- 
bably a  barber.  The  appearance  of  that  man  deprived  me  of 
my  self-possession;  and  once  out  of  the  Jew's  house,  reason 
completely  deserted  me.  I  then'  went  to  one  of  the  body-guard. 
I  addressed  a  young  officer,  and  begged  him  with  fervor  to  carry 
immediately  to  the  king  the  packet  of  letters  on  me ;  but  as  he 
hesitated,  and  left  me  under  the  pretext  of  calling  a  superior  of- 
ficer, I  hastened  away  from  him,  and  went  to  the  German  Chan- 
cery, where  I  compelled  the  worthy  keeper  of  the  records,  M. 

.  Z ,  to  take  my  packet  and  preserve  it  for  me.     I  also  told  him 

of  my  cause  for  a^arm,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  dan- 
ger I  dreaded.  H'  took  leave  of  me  after  having  offered  some 
commonplace  consolations,  and  1  found  myself  again  in  the  street. 
Here,  however,  everything  was  changed  as  far  as  regarded  me. 
The  city,  so  tranquil  but  a  moment  ago,  was  in  the  height  of  an 
insurrection.  The  regiment  quartered  in  the  garrison  was  Jew- 
ish. The  prince  royal  and  the  king  had  been  made  prisoners 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  enemy  had  broken  ground  at 
Schevelingen.  The  Asiatic  hordes  were  commanded  by  the 
Jews.  Of  what  use  could  the  gold  be  to  me  ?  I  said  to  myself, 
and  I  returned  to  my  landlord's  door.  I  called  his  wife.  I  threw 
my  money  down  on  the  work-table,  advising  her  to  begin  a  petty 
trade  with  it;  and  I  concluded  by  a  humble  request  for  one 
louis  that  I  might  return  to  Germany. 

"  The  face  of  the  poor  Jewess  must  have  actually  been  seen  at 
the  instant  when  she  received  so  unexpectedly  a  large  gift,  to 
conceive  the  astonishing  effect  it  had  on  her  countenance — it  act- 
ually became  purple.  She  could  not  divine  how  to  explain  the 
matter;  but  she  concluded  in  offering  me  a  piece  of  gold,  and 
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would  have  allowed  me  to  ^o  away  without  any  further  remark, 
had  not  her  husband  come  in.  lie  took  a  handful  of  the  louis, 
and  slipped  them,  almost  without  my  consciousness,  into  my  bag. 
The  louis,  however,  were  restored,  from  which  cause  I  was  led 
to  believe  the  family  highly  honorable.  Having  in  this  manner, 
as  I  supposed,  got  rid  of  my  money,  my  dread  of  being  assassi- 
nated vanished,  and  I  reasoned  with  tolerable  precision  for  an 
insane  person.  I  said  to  myself  the  people  would  have  killed 
you  on  account  of  your  money ;  let  them  have  it ;  they  will  coun- 
termand the  assassin,  and  you  may  return  home  without  any  fear. 
I  made  this  all  clear  to  my  daughter,  and  I  took  the  road  to  Delft 
I  wished  to  pass  the  niffht  in  mat  town,  and  travel  by  the  boat 
to  Rotterdam,  whence  i  would  have  proceeded  to  Munster  by 

Amheim  and  Emerich.     I  was  desirous  to  see  Madame  11 , 

at  Munster,  and  explain  to  her  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  she 
owed  to  her  husband  to  recall  him  immediately  from  Holland,  as 
he  ran  the  hazard  of  being  branded,  as  one  individual  had  al- 
ready experienced,  who  had  put  in  his  claims  for  a  property. 

"I  had  changed  my  louis  at  the  banker  L 's,  and  I  was 

already  close  by  the  gate  of  the  city,  when  I  saw  a  young  Jewess 
following  me;  and  though  I  had  made  difterent  turns  to  avoid 
her,  she  nevertheless  hung  close  on  my  footsteps.  I  then  went 
up  to  her,  and  exclaimed,  m  a  menacing  tone,  *  Accursed  pagans! 
you  have  already  crucified  Christ,  and  this^  day  you  vent  your 
wrath  on  the  prince  royal!'  The  Jewess  saved  herself  from  this 
dreadful  apostrophe,  and  from  that  moment  I  was  fully  satisfied 
that  the  prince,  who  was  universally  beloved,  was  in  imminent 
danger.  I  then  came  in  contact  with  an  inclosed  palisade.  I 
asked  what  was  the  purpose  of  it?  Being  answered  that  it  be- 
longed to  a  Jew,  I  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  the  prison  of  the 
royal  family.  The  absurd  thought  excited  so  much  pain  and 
sympathy  in  my  heart,  that  I  deserted  my  daughter,  and  desired 
with  my  nails,  using  all  my  force,  to  make  an  aperture  in  the 
inclosure,  that  I  might  save  the  prince,  and  bring  him  out  along 
with  me.  Nothing  could  withdraw  that  fixed  idea  from  my 
mind,  which  led  me  to  the  belief  of  war. 

"This  idea  was  further  substantiated  bv  two  new  visions, 
which  existed  nowhere  but  in  my  disordered  brain.  I  saw  then 
on  tlie  canal  a  little  boat,  with  black  sails  and  colors.     My  eldest 

daughter,  whom  I  had  left  at  C ,  had  taken  refuge  there, 

and  was  miserably  clad.  The  boat,  however,  could  not  move, 
as  the  King  of  the  Jews,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  had  forbid 
any  of  the  boatmen  weighing  anchor.  That  I  might  not  betray 
her,  and  let  her  understand  that  she  was  my  dauffhter,  I  returned 
silently;  and  soon  after  I  recognized  the  face  of  a  young  lady  of 
H ,  in  full  dress,  coming  out  of  a  beautiful  coach,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  an  adioining  house.  I  followed  this  lady  to  address 
her,  but  those  whom  I  spoke  to  said  that  they  had  seen  no  one. 
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In  all  haste,  I  then  took  the  road  to  Delft,  where  I  arrived  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  looked  out  for  a  respectable 
house  for  lodgings,  but  they  would  receive  me  nowhere.  Finally, 

I  was  received  into  the  house  of  Captain  B ,  whose  lady  was 

sick  and  confined  to  bed.  Nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  house 
showed  a  great  interest  for  me,  and  treated  me  with  great  kind- 
ness and  humanity.  A  new  accession  of  fever  came  on,  and  a 
host  of  visions,  more  or  less  fantastical,  all  relating  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  prince  royal,  excited  a  furious  delirium  of  the 
most  extravagant  nature,  in  consequence  of  which  the  persons 
with  whom  I  resided  carried  me,^  in  the  course  of  the  night,  to 
another  house.     On  the  subsequent  day,  a  letter  was  despatched 

to  the  keeper  of  the  records,   M.  Z :  he  came  to  me  in  a 

closed  carriage,  and  took  me  to  an  establishment  at  a  distance 
from  the  street,  where  I  w^  put  under  the  care  of  an  old  ser- 
vant of  M.  H .  A  physician  was  called  in,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  three  weeks  I  was  so  far  recovered,  that  my  guardians 
no  longer  could  trace  my  thoughts,  though  my  ideas  still  clung 
to  the  same  subject. 

"  After  having  left  the  house  of  M.  B ,  at  Delft,  I  fell  into 

a  state  of  profound  melancholy.  I  fancied  myself  to  be  in  posi- 
tions which  only  the  extreme  of  madness  can  conceive.  My 
recollections  are  by  no  means  very  clear  of  what  occurred  when 
we  were  at  the  hotel,  where  we  had  to  pass  three  days;  still,  I 
have  a  floating  idea  of  having  conversed  with  diflferent  people, 
and  that  I  answered  different  questions.  I  think,  also,  that  when 
I  went  to  bed,  a  great  many  people  came  to  observe  me,  and 
they  talked  together  about  my  condition,  but  all  the  rest  was  a 
dream. 

"The  condition,  however,  in  which  I  spent  the  first  night 
seems  worthy  of  attention.  I  thought  myself  abed,  perfectly 
conscious,  but  totally  unable  to  make  any  movement,  in  an  im- 
mense abyss,  in  which  I  believed  I  had  been  buried  alive,  and 
had  now  awakened  in  the  tomb,  in  the  condition  I  was  to  live 
for  all  eternity,  with  the  perfect  consciousness  of  my  condition, 
to  reflect  on  mvself.  My  mind,  which,  when  awake  a  few  hours 
previously,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  most  extravagant 
frenzy,  still  enjoyed  all  its  perceptions  clear.  I  discussed  with 
myself  whether  I  deserved  so  stern  a  fate,  and  as  I  was  uncon- 
scious of  any  crime  done  with  premeditation,  I  concluded  by 
supposing  that  this  severity  of  punishment  had  been  awarded  to 
me  because,  though  I  had  fulfilled  my  duties  as  much  as  lay  in 
my  power,  I  had  yet  neglected  to  do  any  ffood  beyond  my  line 
of  duty,  &c.  In  other  respects,  I  was  in  tne  same  condition  as 
a  person  affected  with  tetanus. 

"  I  recovered  myself,  however,  though  I  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  debility,  not  having  sufficient  strength  almost  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  my  body.     Scarcely  was  I  awake  ere  I 
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relapsed  into  my  illusions.  I  began  to  scrutinize  my  room,  that 
I  miffht  discover  whether  I  had  not  fallen  into  the  house  of  a 
mercnant  of  souls.  The  burlesque  motions  with  which  I  prose- 
cuted this  search  would  undoubtedly  have  provoked  a  smile  in 
the  most  serious  person,  and  at  last  I  went  into  the  chimney, 
reasoning  thus  with  myself,  that  as  it  was  made  of  stones,  it 
could  not  be  thrown  down  when  the  house  was  demolished. 
My  fears  were  further  augmented  by  the  pictures  which  orna- 
mented the  walls.  In  that  posture  I  waited  in  trepidation  the 
approach  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  A  young  girl  appeared, 
who  gave  me  some  confidence,  but  when  I  saw  my  old  landlady 
enter,  my  emotion  could  not  be  concealed;  and  lastly,  when  two 
keepers  were  brought  into  the  room,  who  were  not  to  leave  me, 
my  wrath  was  fired  anew,  and  I  broke  a  window  that  I  might 
escape. 

"After  some  time  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  garden;  the 

open  air  soothed  me,  and  yet  everything  around  me  was  a  source 

of  illusion  to  me.     The  houses  around  the  garden  seemed  to  me 

to  be  prisons  filled  with  prisoners.     I  fancied  the  kitchen  of  my 

landlady,  in  which  a  large  pot  was  boiling,  the  place  where  the 

prisoners  were  put  to  the  torture.     The  water  of  the  pot  in 

which  they  were  going  to  throw  me,  I  thought  was  boiling  oil. 

Full  of  that  notion,  I  tore  the  sleeve  off  my  daughter's  robe, 

desirous  to  retain  it  that  she  might  not  incur  the  hazard  of  being 

boiled  alive. 

"All  this  receives  its  explanation  in  the  condition  of  a  phrenetic 
lunatic,  all  whose  actions  are  influenced  by  so  many  dreadful 
fcncies;  so  it  is  always  with  me,  that  it  is  impossible  to  alleviate, 
even  a  little,  those  agonies,  except  I  am  completely  enlarged 
from  them.     For  if  I  nad  been  shut  up  on  that  day,  or  even 
bound  down  by  chains,  either  fright  would  have  stopped  the 
flow  of  the  blood  in  my  veins,  or  it  would  have  circulated  with 
«uch  intense  rapidity,  that, -with  undoubted  certainty,  all  the 
arteries  would  have  burst  in  my  brain.     Most  luckily  I  was  left 
in  the  garden,  though  a  violent  storm  was  approaching.     I  felt 
myself  very  well  when  my  keepers  were  forced  to  retire  by  the 
rain,  under  the  protection  of  the  alley  of  the  house,  leaving  me 
at  ftill  liberty  to  contemplate  the  rising  storm.    But  how  different 
was  that  storm  from  that  I  had  seen  before,  and  those  I  have 
witnessed  since.     The  clouds  which  rolled  up  from  the  horizon 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  billows  of  the  deep,  risinff  o'er  the 
banks  of  the  Schevelingen  to  the  skies,  fighting  in  tne  air  to- 
gether over  my  head;  while  a  flotilla  of  the  enemy,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  carried  on  a  deadly  combat  against  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  last  hour  had  struck  for  the  prosperity  of  Holland. 
I  did  not  hear  any  thunder;  I  did  not  witness  any  lightning; 
but  I  perceived  the  explosion  of  a  hundred  blazes  of  fire,  the 
cannonade,  ceaseless,  reverberated  in  my  ears;  from  which  we 
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may  infer,  with  all  certainty,  that  the  ear  and  the  eye  of  the 
insane  amplify  and  enlarge  whatever  is  heard  or  seen. 

"  The  same  remark  occurred  to  me  afterwards.  As  my  symp- 
toms appeared  better,  my  linen  and  my  property  were  restored 
to  me.  I  took  them  out  of  my  trunk,  and  arranged  them  on  my 
table.  I  was  struck  with  their  great  number,  and  even  with 
the  appearance  of  a  cloth  and  towels,  which,  however,  I  had  left 

behind  at  C .     But  this  jpy  did  not  continue  long;  and  when 

the  following  day  I  again  examined  my  linen,  a  great  many  ob- 
jects appeared  to  be  wanting,  which  I  had  fancied  to  have  had 
in  my  hands  the  previous  evening;  so  much  so,  that  I  supposed 
I  had  been  robbed.  I  did  not,  however,  communicate  my  sus- 
picions to  any  one. 

"  These  two  circumstances  justifjr  me  in  aflirmingthatthe  luna- 
tic fancies  he  sees  and  hears  objects  which  have  no  real  exis- 
tence. But  what  I  am  now  going  to  mention  proves  the  impor- 
tant influence  of  an  individual,  opportunely  seen,  in  giving  a 
proper  degree  of  assurance  to  the  sick  person;  for  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  my  recovery  take  their  date  from  the  day  when  I 
saw,  amongst  a  great  many  others,  a  form  that  particularly  caught 
my  attention. 

"  I  cannot  well  say  whether  it  was  the  second  or  third  day, 
several  persons  came  to  talk  with  me  in  the  garden,  but  I  was 

extremely  insolent  to  every  one,  even  to  Captain  B ,  to  whom 

I  owe  my  life.  At  the  end  two  men  opened  the  gate,  and  looked 
on  my  side  of  the  garden;  one  was  dressed  in  a  deep  blue  over- 
coat, and  he  almost  immediately  withdrew;  the  other  was  dressed 
in  very  beautiful  uniform ;  he  also  retired.  After  that  a  young  man 
of  a  very  good  expression  entered,  having  all  the  outward  appear- 
ances of  perfect  health;  he  spoke  to  me  in  French,  and  I  an- 
swered him  in  the  same  language.  I  took  this  person  for  the 
prince  royal,  and  the  bandage  fell  from  my  eyes.  1  felt  myself 
all  of  a  sudden  in  great  confusion  for  appearing  before  the  prince 
in  a  costume  so  unsuited  for  the  occasion.  I  was  surprised'^that 
he  was  still  alive,  and  as  he  appeared  in  perfect  health,  the  anx- 
ieties I  had  experienced  on  his  account,  conceiving  that  the 
enemy,  which  had  beleaguered  the  country,  had  made  liim  suflTer 
great  torment,  all  vanished  in  a  moment.  I  felt  myself  as  if 
inspired  with  a  new  life,  and  from  that  hour  the  visions  of  horror 
were  no  more. 

"It  will  be  easily  understood  that  this  young  person  was  not 
the  prince,  though  he  was  a  little  like  him.  Wnat  an  infinity  of 
good  would  be  conferred  on  the  lunatic  could  his  thoughts  be 
anticipated,  and  scenes  of  a  nature  to  affect  him  favorably  be 
brought  before  him.  Had  permission  been  given  me  to  leave 
tliat  day,  I  assuredly  would  have  committed  nothing  either  that 
wa^  ridiculous  or  attended  with  injury  to  any  one.  But  there 
were  still  more  cruel  trials  in  reserve  for  me,  from  which  I  was 
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not  to  escape  until  I  had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  three  addi- 
tional days'  illness. 

"A  coach  was  ordered,  in  which  M.  Z ,  the  keeper  of  the 

records,  conveyed  me  to  La  Haye,  where  I  was  placed  m  a  house 

near  the  castle.     I  then  had  a  difference  with  M.  Z ,  as  we 

did  not  leave  the  town  by  the  same  gate  we  had  entered.  I 
attempted  to  show  him  that  he  had  mistaken  the  road,  and  I  felt 
much  offended  in  perceiving  that  he,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
continued  the  same  route,  without  paying  any  attention  to  my 
observations.  When  we  stopped,  this  irritation  was  further  in- 
creased on  perceiving  a  child  looking  at  us.  I  said  to  it  that  it 
deserved  the  rod,  which  caused  it  to  run  awajr.  As  I  ascended 
the  stairs  I  counted  the  steps;  and  I  was  again  thrown  into  dis- 
tress on  netting  to  my  room,  when  I  saw  that  the  door  could  not 
be  locked  from  within. 

"  My  alarm,  however,  became  extreme,  when  I  firmly  believed 
that  I  thought  I  recognized  in  the  person  of  my  nurse  an  indi- 
vidual whom  I  had  seen  hanged  some  time  before  at  La  Haye, 
along  with  another  criminal,  and  whom  accordingly  I  took  for  a 
spirit.     In  the  solitude  of  night,  I  perceive  myself  alone  in  com- 

fany  with  this  person,  full  of  the  most  agonizing  apprehensions, 
would  not  allow  the  shutters  to  be  closed  at  nightfall;  and  as, 
when  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  prince,  I  had  no  longer  any  dread 
of  war,  I  was  fully  persuaded  that  our  soldiers  had  been  victorious, 
80  this  idea  stirred  up  in  my  breast  the  fears  of  bein^  assassinated. 
When  the  pump  was  worked  in  the  yard  I  fancied  that  they 
were  going  to  throw  the  water  into  my  room,  and  I  looked  every 
moment  to  see  it  rushing  in.  Noticing  three  nails  in  my  room, 
I  supposed  that  they  intended  to  hang  us  on  them,  myself,  my 
daughter,  and  my  nurse,  because  the  latter  had  been  condemned 
to  death. 

"  Resting  on  my  couch  one  evening,  but  quite  awake,  I  watched 
every  step  of  the  nurse  with  my  eyes,  as  I  thought  her  a  spirit; 
tlie  candle  ran,  but  I  did  not  observe  the  tallow  flow  from  that 
candle,  but  from  a  hole  in  the  wall,  whence  it  was  discharged  in 
an  enormous  quantity,  resembling  a  furious  torrent  which  has 
burst  through  its  banks,  so  that  I  screamed  aloud,  and  pretended 
that  tliey  were  going  to  suffocate  me.  The  incident  made  me 
suspect  that  they  had  the  intention  to  poison  the  atmosphere, 
and  ever  from  that  moment  I  constantly  experienced  a  disagreea- 
ble though  sweet  smell.  All  the  viands  offered  to  me  had  that 
taste.  I  thought  that  the  meat  they  brought  was  human  flesh, 
and  insisted  on  the  idea  that  they  desired  to  poison  me.  Since 
my  complete  restoration  to  health  I  have  discovered,  in  one 
of  my  walks,  a  poisonous  plant,  which  had  the  disagreeable 
odor  1  allude  to. 

"  The  circumstance  I  have  referred  to,  of  the  tallow  running 
down  the  wall,  is  a  convincing  proof  to  me  that  persons  labor- 
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ing  under  disorder  of  the  mental  faculties,  perceive  objects 
which  have  no  real  existence,  and  that  the  signt  of  particular 
matters  produces,  spontaneously,  images  in  the  eye  of  the  dis- 
eased person. 

"  Even  at  a  later  period,  when  I  was  improving,  I  still  saw  Dr. 

T ;  then  my  brother-in-law ;  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  sister, 

as  also  another  voice,  which,  speaking  to  me  by  name,  bade  me 
*  lay  down  the  petition.* 

"  I  often  requested  of  my  keepers  to  have  my  clothes,  my  pa- 
pers and  my  money ;  but  tney  answered  me  that  they  were  to  be 
kept  till  my  husband  appeared,  who  ought  to  come  and  inquire 
for  me.  On  several  occasions  I  objected  to  this  arrangement 
(pleading  the  expense  it  would  be  attended  with)  to  interest  the 

Eersons  who  detained  me  to  permit  me  to  travel  alone ;  this, 
owever,  they  would  not  accede  to,  though  I  had  become  much 
more  calm.  Several  dreadful  dreams  broke  in  on  this  state  of 
tranquillity,  tallying,  however,  very  appositely  with  my  condi- 
tion. There  I  was,  in  the  realms  of  Pluto  below,  which  I  ex- 
amined with  a  remarkable  degree  of  firmness  and  self-posses- 
sion. I  saw,  moreover,  the  cupui  tolena  prepared.  I  had  read  an 
account  of  this  horrible  torture,  the  frightful  details  of  which 
were  all  reproduced  in  a  dream,  and  my  children  were  the  un- 
happy victims  of  this  barbarity  of  the  Italiani.  I  would  rather 
suffer  in  reality  every  kind  of  imaginable  torture,  than  again  ex- 

ferience  that  horrible  dream.  On  being  awakened  I  found  that 
had  been  dreaming,  but  still  one  uneasy  idea  succeeded  an- 
other, and  the  last  of  the  kind  was  on  my  return,  after  having 
been  in  a  diligence. 

"We  might  be  almost  persuaded  to  conclude  from  these  facts 
that  every  visible  object  should  be  withdrawn  ft^om  the  eye  of 
the  lunatic  ;  but  if  what  I  witnessed  gave  rise  to  misinterpreta- 
tion on  my  part,  those  things  which  were  concealed  from  me  ex- 
cited still  more  extraordinary  conjectures. 

"  I  converted  the  office  in  the  house  into  a  chamber,  where 
the  torture  was  performed ;  every  time  I  heard  a  packet  sealed 
I  thought  it  was  the  coup-de-grdce  of  some  unfortunate  wretch. 
An  old  apartment,  always  closed,  containing  ancient  records, 
and  full  of  armories,  was  the  charnel-house,  and  tlie  annorer 
represented  the  coffins.  I  firmly  believed  that  the  story  above 
me  was  a  conser\"atory  for  the  remains  of  those  who  had  been 
assassinated,  until  one  day,  finding  the  door  open,  and  all  being 
still  in  the  house,  I  went  up  quietly  myself  to  ascertain  how  far 
my  painful  susjucions  were  well  founded.  Great,  then,  wa«  my 
haj^piness,  when,  instead  of  bones,  skeletons  and  carcases,  I  saw 
nothing  but  torn  old  waste  paper.  My  curiosity  was  wound  up 
to  thenighest  pitch,  and  yet  I  had  not  courage  to  touch  one  of 
the  leaves.  I  opened  a  window  which  looked  into  the  royal  gar- 
den; the  windows  of  the  apartment  of  the  king  also  commanded 
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a  view  of  the  garden.  I  noticed  at  one  of  the  windows  a  tall 
lady  in  white  robes ;  the  moment  I  saw  her  she  arose  from  her 
chair  somewhat  hastilv,  and  I  supposed  she  was  the  princess. 
From  that  moment  all  my  fantastical  notions  were  centred  in 
that  princess,  as  I  thought  she  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  in  that 
room. 

"  I  looked  then  by  the  windows  in  the  front  of  the  house  where 
I  was,  and  I  noticed  a  range  of  buildings,  which  surrounded  the 
castle  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  It  would  be  interesting  to.  ascer- 
tain whether,  from  the  windows  of  that  roof,  the  view  which  I 
describe  here  can  be  enioyed  in  perfection,  to  determine  whether 
my  senses  were  not  under  the  sway  of  an  illusion,  when  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  magnificent  mansions  all  around  in  that  quarter.  The 
front  buildings  could  be  perceived  from  my  bed-room.  I  saw 
distinctly  a  small  earthen  pipe,  which  passed  hj  the  chimney  of 
the  house  nearest  the  court  of  the  castle ;  and  it  was  not  a  long 
mental  operation  for  me  to  conclude  that  the  tube  of  that  pipe 
was  the  onljr  mode  of  the  air  ha\dng  access  to  the  house.  So  I 
likewise  inferred  that  all  the  indi\dduals  who  entered  the  house 
would  be  suffocated. 

"  On  the  day  of  my  husband  arriving,  and  in  his  presence,  my 
whole  system  underwent  a  special  change.  Insteaa  of  feeling  a 
satisfaction  that  I  had  in  him  a  protector,  I  was  harassed  by  Sie 
idea  of  being  considered  insane  by  him,  and  being  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  person  whom  I  distrusted.  Under  the  influence 
of  that  fear,  I  exercised  all  my  self-control,  that  he  might  not 
suspect  my  insanity,  though  I  was  still  far  from  being  in  full 
possession  of  my  wits.  I  also  adopted  the  precaution  to  procure 
secretly  a  strong  dose  of  rhubarb.  I  swallowed  it  all  at  once, 
and  felt  myself  much  better  after.  I  had  done  so  formerly  with 
benefit. 

"  Some  days  after  the  arrival  of  my  husband,  we  began  our 
arrangements  to  return  home.  We  secured  places  in  the  dili- 
gence, though  we  would  have  done  better  by  hiring  a  carriage, 
as  we  had  to  pay  for  three  seats.  We  were  then  fairly  on  our 
road,  and  the  shocks  and  jolt*}  of  the  wretched  vehicle  in  which 
we  travelled  were  of  no  small  service  in  restoring  my  addled 
brain.     I  soon  found  that  my  reason  was  restored. 

"  We  arrived  for  the  night  at  a  town  beyond  A ,  where 

we  were  to  stay  till  the  morning.     We  had  a  bed-room,  but 

there  was  no  lock  to  it.     When  my  husband  had  undressed  and 

gone  to  bed,  I  noticed  that  he  had  left  his  pantaloons  near  the 

door  which  was  ajar,  and  I  was  afraid  lest  he  had  left  money  in 

his  pockets.     I  searched  them,  and  found,  to  my  great  delight, 

thirty-two  double  louis,  of  those  which  I  had  taken  with  nie ; 

and   in  addition,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  rdchsthakr^  in  single 

louis.     I  immediately  concealed  the  thirty-two  double  louis  in 

my  clothes,  intending,  if  my  husband  did  not  adopt  better  ar- 
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rangements  for  our  journey,  to  start  alone  on  foot,  and  manage 
the  gold  coins  myself.  This  money,  which  I  had  worked  hard 
for  in  my  early  life,  and  which  I  had  recovered,  imparted  to  me 
a  new  spirit,  so  that,  from  that  instant,  I  felt  that  I  had  entered 
on  a  new  life.  My  fears  all  vanished,  and  everything  about  me 
appeared  imder  a  new  light.  Desirous  to  give  my  husband  some 
little  annoyance,  as  a  punishment  for  his  want  of  prudence,  I 
placed  in  his  bed  the  money  which  belonged  to  him,  retaining 
my  own.  The  following  morning  his  alarm  was  great  when  he 
found  his  pockets  empty,  thougn  his  pantaloons  were  on  the 
chair  he  had  put  them  on  the  previous  evening.  I  comforted 
him,  restoring  to  him  the  money,  and  told  him  that  his  manner 
of  travelling,  though  it  was  highly  extravagant,  was  not  the  more 
pleasant  on  that  account ;  that  I  would  not  contribute  any  more 
to  the  general  expenses,  but  pay  only  for  myself  and  my  daugh- 
ter. Notwithstanding  my  remonstrance,  as  he  persisted  in  tra- 
velling by  diligence,  lleft  him  in  a  village,  and  proceeded  alone  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Westphalia.  I  should  undoubtedly  have  lost 
my  way  had  it  not  been  for  an  incident  which  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  marvellous. 

"  Arriving  at  a  place  where  three  roads  cross,  I  was  going  to 
follow  that  which  would  have  brought  me  back  to  the  point 
whence  I  had  started,  when  I  noticed  the  tracks  of  a  man  who 
had  probably  conveyed  corn  to  the  town  of  Minden ;  a  sack  had 
burst,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  corn  had  escaped.  My 
head  was  still  feeble,  and  I  had  an  explanation  ready  for  tliis  ad- 
venture: I  conjectured  then,  and  very  hiekily  this  time,  that  this 
corn  had  been  spread  on  the  road  to  enable  me  to  escape  from 
the  labyrinth  in  which  I  was  involved.  I  followed  the  marks 
with  perfect  confidence,  and  treading  steadily  on  the  corn,  I 

{)as8ed  over  roads  almost  impracticable,  and  through  several  vil- 
ages,  getting  finally  into  the  high  road,  where  I  met  the  dili- 
fence,  which,  taking  that  route,  had  made  a  long  circuit :  there 
joined  my  husband  and  my  daughter. 

"At  Minden,  I  took  the  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of 
our  journey  into  my  own  hands,  and  hired  a  private  carriage  for 
ourselves.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  most  trivial  circumstance 
suggested  erroneous  fancies ;  but  as  I  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
liberty,  I  examined  very  attentively  the  subjects  whicii  had 
awakened  surprise  in  my  breast,  and  i  gradually  became  conscious 
of  my  errors.  I  still  recollect  several  of  these  very  singular 
visions. 

"  At  the  period  of  which  I  now  speak,  I  was  in  no  way  uneasy 
as  to  my  own  fate,  or  that  of  my  family,  but  I  was  distressed  by 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  Jews,  discomfited,  as  I  thought,  in 
Holland,  and  scattered  in  the  woods  in  the  neighborhood  of 

C ,  where  they  were  perishing  of  hunger  and  cold,  along 

with  their  wives  and  children,     i  daily  resorted  to  the  woods 
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and  deposited  bread  and  money,  particularly  near  the  cross- 
roads. 

"  Two  regiments  passing  through  the  city  at  the  same  time, 
had  a  coffin  m  their  escort :  this  circumstance  affected  me  with 
alarm,  for  I  thought  that  their  king  was  in  the  coffin.  To  convince 
myself  of  the  truth  of  the  circumstance,  I  ran  across  the  garden 
to  meet  the  procession;  but  the  body  had  disappeared,  and  after- 
wards I  understood  that  the  coffin  was  tenantless.  I  called  a 
young  soldier,  who  was  following  the  regiment  at  a  distance ;  I 
made  several  questions  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  did  not 
answer  me,  but  went  away,  without  saying  one  word,  to  a  hillock 
covered  with  verdure  and  thorns;  he  there  made  a  hole  in  the 
midst  of  the  thorns  with  his  cane.  He  still  declined  answering 
me,  when  I  asked  him  whether  a  king  had  not  been  buried  on 
one  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ?  I  was  soon,  however,  satisfied 
that  the  silent  soldier  was  a  spirit,  which  idea  made  me  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. 

"Fear,  probably,  and  the  stormy  season  to  which  I  had  been 
constantly  exposed,  again  disturbed  the  harmony  of  my  intel- 
lectual powers.  From  that  day,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  the 
country,  I  observed  on  the  summit  of  all  the  mountains  which 
circumscribe  the  horizon,  machines  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
tele^aphs,  and  I  fancied,  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  enemy,  after 
having  cut  a  canal,  had  beat  back  the  Prussian  army  as  far  as 
the  Rhine,  driving  it  into  the  deep,  and  that  they  were  anxious 
to  preserve  the  vessels  and  the  corpses  of  the  bodies  so  destroyed, 
as  trophies  of  their  victory.  This  idea  excited  in  my  mind  a 
determined  hatred  against  the  barbarous  men  capable  of  so 
atrocious  a  deed :  and  to  show  that  I  could  not  be  blamed  for 
being  a  party  to  its  execution,  the  strange  notion  came  into  my 
head  to  send  some  loaves  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  tx)  sever^  de- 
tachments of  recruits  on  their  route  through  the  town :  they 
took  the  brandy,  and  handed  the  loaves  over  to  the  poor." 

Since  this  lady  returned  to  her  native  city,  her  visions,  thourfi 
not  exhibited  by  outward  signs — as  she  has  now  acquired  suffi- 
cient self-control  to  conceal  them  from  the  world — are  still 
frequently  renewed.  She  retained  the  notion  for  a  long  time, 
that  the  Jews  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  Christians.  She  also 
saluted  with  much  courtesy  and  humility  all  the  Jewesses ;  if 
they  were  clothed  in  rags,  she  addressed  them  in  terms  of  extreme 
politeness,  offered  them  her  kind  offices,  and  endeavored  to  com- 
fort them.  She  sometimes  gave  the  poor  Jews  a  piece  of  money, 
in  which  she  conceived  there  was  some  particular  virtue. 

At  last,  she  gave  up  this  notion,  as  she  became  daily  convinced 
that  her  apprehensions  were  altogether  chimerical;  but  she 
adopted  a  notion  exactly  the  reverse.  This  contrast  is  often 
noticed  in  the  dreams  of  the  insane.  She  fancied  that  a  great 
number  of  Jews  were  encamped  in  an  immense  forest  behmd  a 
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mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  where  she  lived — ^that  the 
Government  kept  them  prisoners  there,  and  watehed  them,  and 
that  they  were  condemned  to  perish  a  wretched  death  by  hunger. 
Actuated  by  sympathy  for  those  imfortunate  beings,  and  indig- 
nant at  the  cruel  measures  enforced  against  them,  she  ventured 
several  times  out  near  the  forest,  and  placed  at  different  parts  by 
the  wayside,  all  kinds  of  food,  such  as  loaves,  fruits,  eggs,  &e., 
so  that  these  unhappy  creatures  might  pick  them  up,  and  that 
some  of  them  at  least  might  escape  from  the  dreadful  death  to 
which  they  had  been  doomed. 

The  following  is  an  account,  written  by  a  physician,  of  his  own 
case.  When  deranged,  he  imagined  himself  to  be  pursued  by  a  de- 
mon. He  had  also  other  delusions.  He  fancied  himself  transported 
from  street  to  street,  and  his  imagination  was  active  enough  to 
exhibit  to  him  every  moment,  some  different  public  place,  in 
which  his  guards  detained  him  on  his  bed.  "I  almost  con- 
tinually supplicated,"  says  the  author,  "  to  be  only  carried  to  my 
house  in  Holy  Ghost  StreeV^  The  persons  about  the  patient,  in 
endeavoring  to  pacify  him,  without  complying  with  his  wishes,  only 
confirmed  the  delusion  under  which  he  labored.  Their  cry  was, 
"It  shall  be  done  in  a  few  hours,  or  early  to-morrow,  as  it  is  now 
night."  He  lay  pining  in  vain  for  the  end  of  these  few  hours, 
and  during  the  time,  his  fancy  created  places  not  the  most 
agreeable  for  his  residence.  Sometimes  it  pitched  him  between 
two  walls,  so  close  that  he  could  not  heave  an  arm ;  sometimes  on 
a  burial-ground  ;  sometimes  on  the  couit  before  the  hospital  he 
attended.  All  the  arguments  of  his  friends  availed  nothing  to 
prove  to  him  that  he  was  really  in  his  own  room.  Wlien  mey 
pointed  out  to  him  his  own  books,  close  beside  which  he  lav,  or 
the  prints  that  hung  opposite,  he  took  it  for  a  trick.  Sometimes 
he  did  not  recognize  them  for  his  own ;  and  sometimes  he  con- 
ceived they  had  been  removed  to  his  present  place  of  abode. 

It  was  observed  that  the  sound  of  a  horn  transported  him  in 
imagination  to  a  public  place  for  music  and  dancing ;  the  neigh- 
ing of  a  horse  hi  the  street,  to  a  stable;  the  bad  o(k>rof  his  own 
exhalations,  to  a  bur^dng-ground. 

He  was  under  a  delusion  that  he  was  hated  and  deserted  by 
the  whole  world,  that  all  his  friends  had  forsaken,  and  his  patients 
renounced  him.  The  foundation  of  fact  on  which  this  super- 
structure of  despondency  was  raised,  arose  from  his  missing 
three  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  were  absent  or  incapable 
of  attending  upon  him.  With  this  must  be  considered  a  natural 
mistrust  he  entertained  towards  mankind,  which  his  friends  told 
him  tliey  had  observed  when  he  was  in  health.  The  number  of 
unpleasant  things  he  experienced  from  those  about  him,  such  as 
their  refusal  to  let  him  quit  his  bed,  forcing  him  to  take  medicines, 
applying  blisters,  must  have  added  force  to  his  morbid  impressions. 

"\ly  other  fancies  were,"  he  observes,  "probably  those  most 
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common  in  every  form  of  delirium.  The  flowers  on  my  curtains 
and  tester,  I  took  for  men  in  continual  movement.  They  all 
went  towards  the  wall ;  and  as  there  were  none  but  my  acquaint- 
ance, I  often  joined  them.  We  found  ourselves  in  large  illu- 
minated subterraneous  chambers,  where  I  learned  such  family 
secrets  as  every  man  in  the  world  above  keeps  close  locked  up  in 
the  recesses  of  his  bosom.  Once,  I  really  called  my  wife  to  my 
bedside,  and  told  her  a  shocking  transaction,  involving  two  of 
our  friends,  which  I  had  learned  in  these  subterraneous  assemblies. 
I  related  the  story  with  so  much  consistency,  and  gave  it  such  an 
air  of  probability,  as  to  make  her  take  it  for  a  real  fact,  which  I 
must  have  known  before  mv  illness." 

A  patient,  who  had  passed  through  a  painful  attack  of  insanity, 
was  requested  by  the  medical  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the 
ease,  to  put  in  writing  an  account  of  the  sensations  he  experi- 
enced at  the  commencement  of  his  illness.  I  should  premise, 
that  the  patient  imagined  that  among  his  friends  and  relations 
there  existed  a  grand  conspiracy  against  his  life.  He  was  also 
under  the  delusion,  that  poison  had  been  administered  to  him  in 
his  tea,  and  that  he  had  escaped  death  only  by  drinking  a  small 
portion  of  the  liquid.  He  thus  describes  the  fancies  he  entertained 
m  reference  to  a  person  under  whose  supervision  he  was  tempo- 
rarily placed.  He  says :  "  The  attendant  sometimes  affected  to 
smile  at  me  with  pity  for  my  unhappy  state  of  mind.  Then  he 
would  lean  back  on  the  couch,  close  his  eyes;  open  them  a  little, 
so  that  the  eye  could  barely  be  seen  through  the  lashes,  and  so 
as  to  prevent  his  being  observed,  as  he  thought.  At  those  times, 
he  would  cast  the  most  infernal  looks  at  me,  and  afterwards  round 
the  room,  for  some  weapon  or  other  to  finish  what  he  had  begun : 
the  latter  I  could  see  not  onlv  from  his  looks,  and  the  hardness 
his  muscles  used  to  assume,  but  also  from  the  posture  he  \^ould 
put  himself  into,  ready  to  jump,  if  he  discovered  what  would 
answer  his  purpose.'' 

"  From  July,  1847,  to  November  of  the  same  year,"  says  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Walford,  when  describing  his  attack  of  insanity, "  I  was 
highlv  nervous,  and  experienced  a  considerable  loss  of  strength 
and  flesh.  I  spoke  sometimes  so  sharply  to  those  around  me  as 
to  startle  them,  and  make  them  fear  me.  About  this  time  fthe 
beginning  of  the  attack),  I  felt  great  anxiety  for  the  eternal  salva- 
tion of  my  employer.  His  brother  was  l}^ng  ill,  and  I  begged 
that  I  might  visit  him,  but  my  offer  was  refused.  I,  therefore, 
prayed  earnestly  for  his  recovery,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  next  day  that  he  was  better.  Strong  hope,  mingled  with 
fear,  now  took  possession  of  me.  When  at  prayer,  something 
would  pull  at  my  back,  blow  in  my  face,  as  if  in  derision,  and, 
hovering  round  my  mouth,  try  to  snatch  the  words  from  my  lips. 
At  night,  when  in  bed,  I  felt  something  press  upon  my  chest, 
and  awoke  in  great  trepidation  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when 
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I  sometimes  heard  music  at  a  distance.  These  impressions  terri- 
fied me  so  much,  that  I  dreaded  to  lie  down.  Then,  again^  I 
was  afraid  of  forfeiting  God's  confidence  by  committing  some 
undefined  sin  that  I  could  not  resist.  Therefore,  I  felt  a  strong 
inclination  to  leave  the  house  of  my  benefactor,  which  desire 
was  increased  by  my  imagining  that  the  persons  in  it  would  fall 
into  apostacy.  Hence,  I  had  recourse  to  prayer  with  all  mv 
heart,  and  all  my  power;  and  while  praying,  1  nearly  faintedL 
It  next  occurred  to  me  liiat  mv  employer  had  become  rich  by 
unjust  gains,  and  that  he  and  nis  wife  would  be  trodden  down 
in  the  streets,  and  trampled  to  death.  One  evening,  while  at 
prayer,  I  saw  a  circle  descend  slowly  on  my  head,  and  afterwards 
tola  my  wife  that  I  was  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  but  she  did 
not  appear  to  understand  my  meaning.  Felt  that  I  was  very 
ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  but  expected  every  day  that  the  power 
of  Goji  would  instruct  me,  and  that  I  should  be  commanded  to 
leave  the  house  on  a  sudden :  so  I  put  all  things  in  order  for  my 
departure.  On  the  9th  of  March  I  left ;  but  I  was  greatly  agi- 
tated, and  wept  frequently,  being  unable  to  restrain  my  feelings. 
About  this  period,  I  began  to  see  objects,  like  gnats,  floating 
before  my  eyes,  and  thought  they  were  wicked  spirits  watching 
me ;  however,  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  was  anointed  in  a  very  high 
degree,  and  that  my  mission  from  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  wdk 
incessantly  about,  and  convert  the  people  I  met  with.  As  I 
passed  near  to  them  I  believed  the  Holy  Spirit  transferred  itself 
from  me  to  them ;  so  I  selected  the  most  crowded  throughfares 
in  the  metropolis  for  the  work  of  conversion,  and  extended  my 
walks  daily,  sometimes  even  into  the  adjoining  counties;  and  i 
thought  the  people  often  turned  round,  and  looked  at  me  as  I 

Eassed,  with  great  satisfaction,  as  if  conscious  of  the  blessing  I 
ad  conferred  on  them.  To  see  the  crowds  I  had  converted, 
greatly  encouraged  me  in  my  labors ;  and  now,  delighted  with 
my  omce,  I  had  special  revelations.  One  night,  while  in  bed,  I 
saw  the  glory  of  the  moon.  It  was  like  a  horizontal  pillar  across 
the  moon,  which  increased  in  size  and  radiance  as  it  approached 
my  bedroom  window.  I  now  believed  that  I  was  to  be  a  prince, 
and  the  high-prince,  of  our  Saviour.  Upon  the  approach  of  the 
morning,  i  felt  a  burning  flame  around  me,  and  conceived  that 
it  was  tne  glory  of  God  sanctifying  me  for  the  work  I  had  to 
perform.  My  sensations  frequently  alarmed  me.  More  than 
once  I  was  afraid  I  should  go  mad,  and  then  I  alternately  laughed 
and  wept.  One  day  I  heard  my  feet  speaking  to  me,  telling  me 
that  I  should  be  a  king,  and  reign  at  Jerusalem ;  and  I  also 
heard  other  voices,  telling  me  that  I  was  Dan,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
and  should  have  large  possessions  at  Jerusalem.  Thus,  having 
left  my  home,  I  wandered  over  miles  of  ground,  imagining  that 
I  was  forbidden  to  sit  down  or  stand  still ;  and,  after  having 
walked  the  whole  night,  one  morning  I  arrived  in  SionLane,  ana 
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was,  by  one  of  the  cottagers,  conducted  to  the  house,  where  I 
expected  to  find  food  and  rest.  The  proprietor,  I  supposed,  was 
a  high  churchman.;  and  I  expected  all  the  inhabitants  would 
come  while  I  was  asleep,  and  look  at  me,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  converted.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  mv  residence 
there,  many  strange  fancies  came  across  my  brain ;  with  my  new 
companions,  and  the  medical  gentleman,  I  conversed  freely,  and 
g^raoually  became  quite  conscious  that  I  had  been  under  delu- 
sions, which  have  happily  passed  away,  and  my  mental  health 
is  now,  I  am  grateful  to  believe,  quite  restored." 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  mind  when  in  an  in- 
sane condition  is  from  the  pen  of  a  patient  who  was  confined  in 
the  Gartnavel  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum,  Glasgow ;  an  institution 
under  the  kind  and  able  medical  superintendence  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Mackintosh : 

"  It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  a  man  to  be  mad,  and  to  be  conscious 
that  he  is  so.  I  am  convinced,  that  a  thought  of  an  intenselv 
exciting  nature,  passing  through  a  brain  in  this  state,  or  through 
one  very  easily  excited  naturallv,  can  kill  as  quickly  as  a  shock 
of  electricity  from  a  thunder-cloud,  and  that  the  death-bearing 
messengers,  in  both  cases,  are  nearly  allied. 

"  I  have,  while  recovering  from  an  attack  of  mania,  not  once, 
but  several  times,  been  struck  down  as  utterly  senseless  by  a 
thought,  as  I  could  have  been  by  a  blow.  My  father  was  a  man 
in  whom  the  organ  of  veneration  must  have  been  developed  to  a 
degree,  which  many  of  our  mercantile  professors  of  religion  now 
would  consider  amounting  almost  to  insanity.  In  the  midst  of 
youth,  health,  and  usefulness,  he  fell  dead  from  his  chair,  with 
a  book  in  his  hand.  My  mother  kept  that  book,  and  held  it 
sacred,  as  a  memento  of  her  irreparable  loss.  I  was  a  voung 
child  then,  but  many  years  after,  when  I  had  learned,  by  learfm 
experience,  the  power  of  imagination,  that  book  came  "into  my 
hands,  and  I  looked  upon  it  then,  as  I  do  now,  as  the  instrument 
which  had  left  a  family  of  infants  fatherless.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  some  of  those  sudden  deaths,  for  which  no  cause  can  be 
assigned  or  seen,  are  the  result  of  this  silent  thunder,  which 
bursts  from  the  imagination  when  in  a  state  of  excitement  or 
disease. 

"  There  is  fearful  danger  in  allowing  the  mind  to  dwell  ex- 
clusively, or  nearly  so,  upon  anyone  subject;  variety  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  mind  in  health — to  keep  it  from 
rising  above,  or  sinking  below,  the  level  of  calm,  right-judging 
rationality.  There  are  subjects  which,  if  followed  to  excess,  must 
rouse  the  spirit  to  madness;  there  are  others  which  must  sink  it 
to  apathy,  or  idiocy.  There  is  a  plain  physical  reason  for  this — 
if  one  portion  of  the  brain  be  constantly  acted  upon,  that  portion 
gets  either  benumbed  or  inflamed.  A  young  ffirl  falls  m  love 
with  a  young  man — ^her  every  faculty  is  absorued  in  this  first 
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and  fearful  love,  his  image  is  branded  upon  her  brain,  and  re- 
flected in  the  crimson  streamlet  which  flows  from  her  warm 
heart ;  he  dies  or  deserts  her,  and  she  goes  n\ad.  This  is  a  com- 
mon case.  Every  female  ward  in  every  lunatic  asylum  proclaims 
it,  and  tells  also,  that  it  is  a  form  of  the  disease  over  which,  in 
many  cases,  treatment  has  little  control. 

"  For  many  years  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
I  was  possessed  of  talents  of  a  high  order  for  a  particularly  ex- 
citing department  in  science ;  and  for  the  development  of  the 
fancied  gift,  I  threw  my  whole  soul  into  the  study.  I  nursed  it 
till  it  became  a  mania.  Working,  eating,  or  sleeping,  it  was 
ever  there.  The  everlasting  reflection  of  its  fiery  form  mflamed 
my  brain — every  thought  became  agony,  and  I  went  mad.  My 
spirit  was  impaled  upon  the  instrument  on  which  it  had  so  sin- 
fully leant, — ^hope  fled,  and  in  her  place  reigned  that  sleep-hating 
demon,  despair.  Agony-driven,  I  hurried  ceaselessly  on  through 
that  room,  till  every  footmark  of  my  bruised  and  blistered  feet 
could  be  traced  in  blood  and  water  upon  the  floor.  Sleep,  that 
oil,  that  priceless  balm  for  the  weary  soul,  had  entirely  departed ; 
and  my  parched  brain  glowed  like  a  furnace.  Were  any  one  to 
ask  me  how  long  I  travelled  upon  these  bruised  and  bleeding 
feet — how  long  my  glaring  eyeballs  refused  protection  from  lids 
that  felt  like  m'e,  my  answer  would  break  his  faith  in  my  vera- 
city forever. 

"I  purpose  to  note  down  a  few  of  my  recollections  concerning 
my  thoughts  and  actions  while  under  the  influence  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  watch  over  the  insane,  and  a  warning  to  those  who, 
through  ignorance  or  recklessness,  abuse  their  minds,  till  the 
tortured  spirit,  like  a  fire-begirt  scorpion,  turns  upon  itself  and 
stings. 

*'  One  night,  after  a  number  of  weeks  of  fearful  suffering,  as 
I  was  lying  in  bed  tossing,  sleepless  and  despairing,  a  most  hor- 
rible impulse  seized  upon  me,  an  impulse  impelhng  me  to  de- 
stroy one  who,  of  all  livdng  beings,  most  deserved  my  love.  I 
buried  myself  under  the  bedclothes,  and  struggled  with  the 
hellish  impulse  till  the  bed  shook.  It  still  gained  strength.  I 
sprung  up,  clung  to  the  bedpost,  and  sunk  my  teeth,  in  the 
agony  of  despair,  hito  the  hard  wood.  It  was  uncontrollable. 
I  shut  my  eyes,  bowed  down  my  head,  for  fear  that  I  should  see 
her,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Barefooted,  with  no  cover- 
iiig  save  a  night-shirt,  I  ran  through  the  streets  to  the  ])olice- 
omce,  and  implored  them  to  lock  me  up.  Fortunately  the  officer 
on  duty  was  a  humane  and  sensible  man.  He  gave  me  a  watch- 
coat  to  wrap  around  nic,  kept  me  under  his  own  eye,  and,  I 
8up[)ose,  sent  notice  to  my  friends,  for  my  wife  and  sister  came 
with  clothing.     The  paroxysm  had  passed,  and  gapping,  panting 
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for  death  in  any  form,  I  accompanied  them  home,  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  despair. 

"  I  had  a  little  sickly  boy,  a  special  favorite  on  account  of  his 
helplessness ;  and  after  I  was  removed  to  the  asylum,  night  and 
day  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  that  child  rung  around  me,  and 
the  cry,  *  Fm  hungry,  father,  I'm  hungry,'  scorched  my  heart 
like  fire.     This,  to  me,  soul-harrowing  cry,  broke  down  what 
little  reason  I  had  remaining;  and  when  raj  wife  came  to  see 
me,  I  insisted  on  taking  my  clothes  oft*  to  give  her  in  order  to 
procure  food  for  the  children.     I  inquired  wildly  fot  that  child; 
she  told  me  he  was  at  home  and  well.     How  could  I  believe  her, 
when  I  heard  him  distinctly  while  she  spoke,  sobbing  and  cry- 
ing, *I'm  hungry,  father,  I'm  hungry?'  I  became  convinced  that 
the  child  was  m  the  asylum,  although  I  could  not  see  him;  and 
I  was  in  the  Constant  practice  of  putting  a  portion  of  my  food,  at 
every  meal,  into  a  corner,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  fall  in  with 
it  in  his  wanderings.     His  voice  became  weaker;  and  then  the 
wail  changed  to — 'My  father  does  not  care  for  me  now.'     The 
whole  of  my  food  was  laid  into  corners  for  him  now — I  could 
not  taste  it     This  was  allowed  to  go  on  till  it  was  evident  that 
it  would  end  in  death,  and  then  I  was  shut  up  in  a  room  by  my- 
self, and  food  of  the  most  savory  description  oftered  me,  and  left 
with  me.     I  tried  to  take  it,  when — 'I'm  himgry,  father,  I'm 
hungry,'  from  that  now  weak,  dying  infant  voice,  again  pierced 
through  my  soul.     I  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  my  head — flames 
seemed  to  issue  through  my  eyes,  and  then  comes  a  blank  in 
memory's  book,  the  onyr  blank  that  in  all  my  suflerings  I  have 
ever  known. 

"I  have  reason  to  think  that  about  a  fortnight  elapsed  before 
memory  awoke  from  that  deathlike  slumber.  How  I  behaved 
during  that  time  I  never  knew;  but  the  first  thing  I  remember 
was  awakening  as  out  of  a  horrible  dream.  I  think  they  had 
been  trying  what  cold  and  darkness  would  do  for  me,  for  I  was 
chilled  to  the  marrow,  and  the  place  was  dark.  I  thought  to 
myself,  without  speaking,  how  long  have  I  been  here?  when  in- 
stantly a  voice  within  me  replied,  'A  thousand  years.'  Impos- 
sible; I  could  not  live  so  long,  I  thought,  when  the  voice  again 
replied,  *Thou  shalt  never  die.'  The  idea  of  never  dying  stinick 
more  terror  to  my  soul  than  ever  sentence  of  death  did  to  the 
veriest  coward  that  ever  crawled,  and  crouched,  and  begged  for 
leave  to  live.  I  thought  I  saw  a  chink  in  the  wall,  through 
which  light  was  streaming.  It  was  imagination,  for  it  must  have 
been  a  solid  wall.  I  looked  through  it,  and  there  was  a  pa/ed 
court,  with  stables  all  round,  and  troop-horses  tied  to  rings  in 
the  wall.  Some  soldier-like  men  were  grooming  them,  while 
others  were  cleaning  carbines,  holster-pistols,  and  swords.  I 
knew  now,  what  I  had  before  suspected,  that  the  asylum  was  a 
barrack  for  banditti — ^the  pretended  patients  a  band  of  brigands. 
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and  that  there  was  not  an  insane  or  an  honest  man  in  the  estab- 
lisliniont.  This  ided  continued  for  a  long  time  in  full  force,  and 
I  had  not  got  rid  of  it  when  I  left  the  aaylum.  It  received  rather 
a  startling  confirmation  the  first  day,  I  think  it  was,  after  I  was 
brought  down  from  seclusion.  They  were  at  that  time  ftimish- 
ing  the  west  house,  and  two  or  three  carts  of  furniture  were  driven 
ptwt  the  wnndow  of  the  gallery  in  which  I  was  placed.  I  recog- 
nized this  at  once  as  plunder,  and  could  distinctly  see  a  number 
of  valuable  articles  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  resided 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  asylum. 

"  To  many  a  day  of  agony  did  that  delusion  doom  me,  for  I 
was  in  terror  for  the  fate  of  any  friend  who  came  to  inquire  for 
or  to  visit  me ;  and  the  very  communicative  spirit  which  had 
now  taken  permanent  lodgings  within  me,  assured  me  that  if  I 
gave  my  wife  or  any  other  friend  the  slightest  hint  about  the 
charaotor  of  the  place,  they  never  would  be  permitted  to  Jeave 
the  asylum  alive.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  would  have  posi- 
tively prohibited  my  wife  from  visiting  me,  although  I  laiew 
that  by  so  doin^  I  would  have  opened  the  floodgates  of  utter  de- 
8t>air.  These  visits  were  the  '  be  all  and  the  end  all'  of  my  ex- 
is^tonce ;  and,  perhaps,  assisted  by  the  agony  thus  mingled  with 
them,  kept  mv  spirit  alive,  and  saved  it  from  sinking  into  that 
death  of  the  nitollect,  idiocy.  Many  a  dark  hint  I  gave  her; 
and  one  time  after  she  left  me,  the  idea  that  I  had  spoken  too 
plainly,  and  that  they  had  killed  her  in  consequence,  roused  me 
nito  madness  again.  Wliat  a  fearful  week  of  sleepless  suftering ! 
Could  I  have  got  at  that  magazine  of  gunpowder,  which  I  be- 
lieved these  rv>bbers  had  stowed  away  in  the  ceHars,  under  the 
asylum,  how  eagerly  would  I  have  applied  the  match  which 
would  have  blown  usi  all  to  destruction,  ily  wife,  however,  came 
on  the  appointed  ilay  as  usual,  and  brought  the  child  with  her, 
whose  hungi^r-strioken  cry  had  so  tortured  me.  He  had  been  in 
the  country,  and  had  greatly  improved  in  health  and  appearance ; 
anil  lUi  the  little  fellow  clung  round  my  neck  and  kissed  me,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  could  not  have  been  quite  so 
hungry  as  he  had  said.  It  would  appear  that  nothing  short  of 
the  litter  destruction  of  itself  can  siitisfy  the  insane  mind ;  for 
they  had  not  long  left  me  till  I  timcied  that  the  child  was  still  in 
the*  asylum,  and  that  he  had  been  fattened  up  by  some  infernal 

1>nH*ess  for  the  jnirinv^e  of  deceiving  me,  and  that  his  mother 
uul  biHMi  ivinpelled  to  join  in  the  iH^nspinicy  against  her  child 
and  me. 

**  I  often  could  not  gi^t  sleep,  or  even  attempt  to  sleep,  for  the 
spirit  had  taken  up  hisliHlgingsinniystomaclu  replying  to  every 
thought,  and  most  iH^rtinaciously  insisting  that  I  should  listen 
while  he  n\ul  to  me  out  of  a  biH^k,  the  wonls  of  which  alter- 
nately fell  ^H^Ul  as  hail-dn>ivs  on  mv  bniin,  or  flowed  upon  it  like 
a  str\\un  of  nu>hon  fire.     JStninire  to  s;iv,  oiroumstamces  which 
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could  only  have  been  seen  or  known  by  me  in  my  infancy,  and 
of  which  I  was  entirely  ignorant,  but  which,  by  after  inquiry,  I 
found  to  be'  true,  were  mingled  with  the  most  horrible  lies.  The 
truths  must  have  lain  forgotten  and  illegible  in  some  dark  cor- 
ner of  the  brain,  till  lighted  up  and'  rendered  readable  by  the 
wild  glare  which  madness  throws  on  everything  around.  Stung 
to  the  quick  by  a  fearful  lie  which  the  spirit  was  reading  about 
my  fether,  I  demanded  the  name  of  the  book.  '  It  is  the  text- 
book of  hell,  the  bible  of  the  damned,'  was  the  instant  reply. 
After  this,  let  him  do  as  he  liked,  I  would  listen  no  more  to  him 
or  his  book ;  and  by  persevering  in  this  the  entire  delusion  slowly 
faded  away. 

"During  the  whole  period  of  my  residence  in  the  asylum,  my 
wife  visited  me  upon  a  stated  day  of  each  week ;  and  except  at 
the  time  of  my  seclusion,  when  she  was  told  that  I  was  too  ill 
to  be  seen,  no  week  passed  without  her  seeing  me.  During  a 
portion  of  the  time  she  had  to  travel  from  "Ruther  Glen,  seven 
miles  distant  from  the  asylum.  There  was  no  conveyance  be- 
tween these  places  in  those  days ;  yet,  let  the  day  be  ever  so 
stormy,  there  she  was,  true  as  the  sun  to  her  time.  To  this,  to 
her  I  owe  my  preservation  from  suicide  or  idiocy.  These  visits 
gave  me  something  to  think  upon ;  they  were,  as  it  were,  a  solid 
spot  in  a  troubled  ocean,  whereon  the  spirit  could  occasionallv 
rest.  Often  when  I  felt  mad  feelings  arising,  or  a  cold  icy  feel- 
ing of  stupor  creeping  over  my  brain,  I  have  been  soothed  or 
roused  by  the  thought  of  seeing  her,  and  hearing  from  my  chil- 
dren, my  love  for  whom  madness  had  only  inflamed.  Before  the 
close  of  my  confinement,  I  believed  that  all  my  children  were  in 
the  asylum,  and  I  heard  their  ditferent  voices  from  under  the 
floor,  screaming  to  me  to  save  them  from  tortures  which  I  dare  not 
name.  It  would  have  required  a  brain  of  brass  to  have  with- 
stood this ;  mine  was  never  composed  of  ftny  such  material,  and 
I  would  stand  motionless  as  a  statue  for  hours,  feeling  little, 
thinking  little,  and  only  possessed  by  a  dreamy  consciousness 
that  I  existed;  and  then  a  cry  of  agony,  from  some  much-loved 
voice,  would  ring  through  my  brain,  like  the  last  trumpet  sound- 
ing the  resurrection,  then  instantly  that  corpse-like  form  was 
raging  with  mad  life,  and  that  dark  mental  sepulchre  was  gleam- 
ing bright  with  fires  that  glowed  like  hell."* 

»  "  The  Philosophy  of  Insanity,"  pp.  20-26.    1860. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


STATE   OP  THE  MIND  WHEN   RECOVERING  FROM  AN  ATTACK   OP 

INSANITY. 

How  deeply  interesting  are  the  descriptions  sometimes  given 
by  the  insane  of  their  state  of  mind  when  passing  out  of  a  de- 
ranged into  a  sane  condition  of  intellect.  In  some  cases  the 
reason  is  restored  suddenly  to  its  sovereignty.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  mind  appears  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
to  awaken,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  fantastic  and  fairy-Uke  dream, 
into  a  state  of  healthy  consciousness.  In  one  case  the  patient 
described  his  mental  condition  during  the  period  when  it  was 
considered  to  be  in  transitu^  as  follows  :  "  I  felt  as  I  was  recover- 
ing, the  delusions  gradually  losing  their  hold  upon  my  fancy. 
I  men  began  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  their  reali^,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  listen  patiently  to  the  judicious  advice  of  my  physician, 
I  was  no  longer  irritated  at  being  told  that  my  perceptions  were 
false,  and  began  to  appreciate  the  absurdities  of  other  patients 
associated  with  me.  One  man,  who  firmly  believed  that  he  was 
endowed  with  supernatural  power  and  divine  authority,  and  whom 
I  had  always  considered  as  sane^  and  improperly  confined,  and 
had  invariably  treated  with  great  awe  and  deep  reverence,  I  now 
thought,  must  be  mad !"  The  dark  clouds  that  had  so  long  ob- 
scured, enshrouded  and  embittered  his  mind,  were  gradually  dis- 
sipated, and  the  bright  sun  of  reason  shed  its  joyous  and  eflPiil- 
gent  light  upon  his  hitherto  darkened  and  bewildered  under- 
standing. As  he  progressed  towards  recovery,  his  mental  per- 
ceptions became  daily  more  clear  and  intelligible.  Whilst  in 
this  intermediate  phase  of  morbid  thought  he  was  forcibly  re- 
minded of  Milton's  majestically  poetical,  and  profoundly  pnilo- 
sophical  passage,  in  which  he  makes  Adam  relate  to  the  an^el 
what  passed  in  his  mind  immediately  after  awakening  into  life : 

"  Whilst  thus  I  call'd  and  stray 'd  I  knew  not  whither, 
From  where  I  first  drew  air  and  first  heheld 
This  happy  light,  when  answer  none  return'd, 
On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers, 
Pensive  I  sat  me  down  ;  there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seiz'd 
My  droused  sense  ;  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  was  passiing  to  mv  former  state 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve."     .... 

"  Paradisk  Lost,"  b.  8, 1.  288. 
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Another  patient  described  his  state  of  mind,  when  recovering, 
as  follows :  "During  the  whole  of  my  illness,  which  lasted  for 
eighteen  months,  I  mncied  myself  surrounded  by  a  dark  cloud. 
I  never  could  appreciate  that  there  was  any  difference  between 
day  and  niffht.  Even  when  the  sun  shone  most  brightly,  it  pro- 
duced no  alteration  in  my  feelings.  I  fancied  that  I  was  doomed 
to  live  for  the  rest  of  my  days  in  a  state  of  perpetual  gloom  and 
never-ending  darkness,  as  a  punishment  for  sins  I  had  commit- 
ted in  early  youth.  No  bright  object,  alas  [-looked  so  to  mv 
mind.  I  found  that  I  could  gaze,  without  the  least  inconveni- 
ence, at  the  sun,  even  when  at  its  height.  It  did  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  dazzle  me. 

"  I  date  the  commencement  of  my  recovery  from  the  time 
when  this  mysterious  darkness  began  gradually  to  fade  away.'* 
"When  I  was  getting  well,"  the  patient  continues,  "I  fancied  I 
saw  objects  more  clearly  and  less  through  a  haze.  My  mind  ap- 
peared during  this  distressing  illness  as  if  it  were  covered,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  by  a  dark  veil.  This  is  the  onlv  comparison  that 
occurs  to  me.  It  was  as  if  I  were  looking  through  a  piece  of 
green  glass  at  every  object.  This  cloudy  condition  of  mind  did 
not  disappear  entirely  for  some  months,  but  as  I  began  to  see 
things  with  my  natural  vision,  I  felt  that  I  was  recovering.  This 
state  of  progressive  improvement  continued  until  I  saw  every- 
thing through  a  clear  and  sunny  atmosphere,  and  then  my  hap- 
piness and  peace  of  mind  were  restored ;  in  other  words,  I  was 
well.*' 

A  gentleman  who  imagined,  without  the  slightest  foundation 
for  such  an  impression,  that  his  wife  had  been  unfaithful  to  him, 
persisted  in  entertaining  this  delusion  for  a  whole  year.  He  de- 
clined, during  the  greater  part  of  his  illness,  having  any  com- 
munication with,  and  rarely  speaking  civilly  to  her  when  she 
called  to  see  him.  His  general  health  was  much  shattered  by  a 
sedentary  occupation  and  neglect  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  ny- 
giene.  His  mind  had  also  for  a  long  time  undergone  much  anxi- 
ety. At  times  he  suffered  from  severe  mental  depression.  His 
general  health,  in  course  of  time,  became  greatly  improved,  but 
there  were  symptoms  of  local  disturbance  in  the  head  that  at 
first  led  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  some  form  of  organic 
disease  of  the  brain. 

A  few  months  before  his  recovery,  a  large  carbuncle  made  its 
appearance  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  caused  great  pain,  and 
confined  him  to  his  bed  for  some  weeks.  Subsequently,  nume- 
rous furunculi  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  attended 
with  general  irritation  and  serious  disorder  of  the  assimilative 
functions.  He  was  invalided  for  many  months.  He,  however, 
entirely  recovered,  still,  however,  entertaining  the  delusion  with 
regard  to  his  wife,  but  in  a  somewhat  modified  and  less  acute 
form.    At  first  he  began  to  reason  with  himself  as  to  the  reality 
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of  thin  iinproHHioii.  He  asked  himself  the  following  questions: 
**  Ih  inv  HUHpicion  founded  on  fact?  What  proof  have  I  of  the 
inlidolity  ot  my  wife?  Could  I  establish  an  accusation  of  the 
kind  a«;ainrtt  her  in  a  court  of  law?  If  I  were  to  apply  for  a  di- 
vorco  on  the  ji^round  of  infidelity,  who  would  be  my  witness?" 
Vy  to  thin  time  ho  had  resolutefy  maintained  a  firm  belief  in  his 
wift»*8  \\vtn  of  ijross  immorality,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  se- 
rious hotlily  illness  that  he  began  to  waver  on  the  subject  of  his 
dohinion. 

For  noarly  three  weeks  a  contest  of  this  character  took  place 
in  bin  niiinl!  It  was  a  struggle  between  healthy  and  disordered 
imprt^Hsions.  Oconsionally  he  appeared  entirely  to  lose  sight  of 
tho  dohision.  It  then  rooiirrod,  out  much  less  acutely  than  be- 
fore. I  advised  a  complete  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  sug- 
tfi»8to«l  a  rortiilonoo  at  Boulogne  for  a  few  weeks.  He  obeyed  my 
mHtrnctions,  wont  to  this  place,  participated  in  the  amusements 
it  ailonlod,  \u\t\  a  course  of  sea-bathing,  and  returned  in  a  few 
weeks  tt>  Kuifland,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  "mms  saria  in 
<N>r/K)»Y  »f<iw(>/^  Ho  informed  me  tliat  one  day  when  returning 
fnun  a  tepid  salt-water  bath,  which  had  greatly  exhilarated  him, 
all  idea  or  his  wile  having  behaved  even  with  indiscretion,  van- 
ished entin^ly  t^inun  his  mind,  ""  I  felt/'  he  says,  "a  gush  of  joy- 
ous toolii\g  take  lu^ssession  of  mv  thoughts,  that  produced  an  inde- 
woribable  stiito  ot  happiness,  wlueh  made  me  almost  leap  for  joy." 

A  lady  who  had  been  for  a  period  of  nine  months  insane, 
believing  that  she  was  foi^ii^kon  of  God,  appeared  suddenly  to 
rtHHwor,  Her  rt^st oration  to  health  of  mind,  however,  was  not 
m>  mpitl  as  her  friei\ds  wen^  at  first  led  to  supjK>se.  She  gave 
her  husband,  at>er  she  rt^turned  home,  a  detaileii  and  deeply 
iwtert^stJug  aoeount  of  the  gnulual  n^turn  of  reason,  and  of  the 
*tt>adv  battle  she  had  been  fighting  for  two  months  with  insane 
delusions.  Kor  uiort^  than  eight  weeks  she  had  been  struggling 
with  the  morbid  impressions  whieh  had  5k>  poisoneil  her  mind. 
The  \^>nunentvnient  of  this  iHMUest  \vvun\Hi  contemporaneously 
with  a  n^turn  of  the  uterine  t'unotions,  which  had  been  suspended 
H^r  rt  ^NMisiderable  perivnl.  This  impnwement  in  her  general 
ht>Ahh  appt><^r\Hl  to  shake  her  belief  in  the  existing  delusion. 
At  that  (vrivHl,  she  said.  **  I,  t\^r  the  first  time  during  my  long 
iUnesA,  a'ik^sl  uxy^elf  serioush  the  vjuesv.oiu  *  Am  I  xmder  a  de- 
luAiou  r  '*  Kor  *\Mne  davs  t)io  morbid  inipre^^ions  caused  her 
le««  mentnl  disir^vks^  but  Slaving*  owing  to  an  attack  of  stomach 
^U!»»M\ler,  )v|!«!<hh)  t>>v  or  t)^rw  sUvplo;^  niginci^  the  delusion  re- 
iMiiMsl  in  t\\\\  t\xr\v  tx^  hor  nr.nd.  After  the  i.itxso  of  a  week,  she 
MTi^in  bog^n  ^(uiet\^\  tv^  i\\-^^mi  with  hers^^-f  as  :o  her  insane  reli- 
tf^^Mi*  non,\nv  She  then  went  r\>g;r.ar;v  to  ehun^h. without  feel- 
uxgv  **  *he  did  \Mv\ioux\\,  tlu^t  ^*she  w-^^s  ov/.y  nuv^king  Goii  by 
m\  d^Mixij '*  *^  t  tx^U,'*  j^he  sj^id,  ""A  x\^v,\t>r:  ir.  the  prayers,  and 
^mM  liMxM^  with  rH^HV**^  And  sAustAoti*>n  tv>  the  s^'^mion."    But 
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even  at  this  time,  her  mind  was  occasionally  much  distressed  by 
some,  but  less  acutely  manifested,  morbid  and  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  salvation  of  her  soul.  She  continued,  however, 
graduallv  to  recover  a  sane  state  of  thought.  She  no  longer 
persisted  in  refusing  to  adopt  the  remedial  measures  suggested 
for  her  cure,  and  pari  passu  with  an  improvement  in  the  physical^ 
did  I  witness  the  return  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  functions.  She  informed  me  after  her  recovery,  that  she 
was  impelled  by  an  internal  voice  to  refuse  compliance  with 
everything  that  was  proposed  by  myself  in  the  way  of  treatment 
She  fancied  that  she  was  doing  God  service  by  resisting  all  the 
attempts  that  were  made  to  improve  her  bodily  and  mental  health. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  page,  referred  in  detail  to  the  deeply 
interesting  history  which  has  been  published  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walford's  state  of  morbid  religious  despondency,  as  described 
by  himself  after  his  recovery.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  put  upon  record  Mr.  Walford's  account  of  his  gradual  restorar 
tion  to  mental  health.     He  says : 

"  The  blissful  recovery  which  I  experienced  was  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  medical  process  whatever.  I  had,  indeed,  much 
against  my  own  inclination,  been  so  importuned  by  my  friends 
as  to  consent,  three  or  four  years  before  my  recovery  took  place, 
to  consult  one  or  two  medical  advisers ;  but  the  effect  proved, 
as  I  fully  expected,  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  this 
expedient,  and  I  positively  refused  to  see  any  other  medical  per- 
sons. About  the  same  time,  I  was  over-persuaded,  on  account 
of  my  general  inability  to  sleep,  to  keep  laudanum  by  my  bed- 
side, and  to  have  recourse  to  it  when  sleep  was  found  to  oe  im- 
practicable. I  tried  this  measure  two  or  three  times,  without 
any  sensible  eflfect,  and  firmly  resolved  to  take  no  more.  I  ad- 
hered to  my  purpose,  and  no  other  experiments  of  the  kind  were 
ever  adopted.  A  few  months  before  any  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment appeared,  I  now  and  then  prevailed  on  myself  to  walk  up 
and  down  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  road  adjacent  to  my  house, 
when  I  was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  from  the 
notice  of  any  one  who  might  pass  me.  Soon  after,  I  went  seve- 
ral evenings,  when  the  light  of  day  had  departed,  into  my  gar- 
den, and  paced  up  and  down  for  some  time.  On  these  occa- 
sions, I  sometimes  felt  an  impulse,  during  my  walks,  to  pray 
with  deepfervency,  that  some  measure  of  renef  might  be  aftbrde'd 
to  me.  These  prayers  were  short  and  broken,  yet  I  trust  they 
found  acceptance  in  heaven. 

"  Some  weeks  or  months  after  these  occurrences,  an  old  friend 
^Tom  Suffolk,  a  most  worthy  minister,  came  to  see  me,  and  stayed 
a  day  or  two.  I  had  formerly  smoked  many  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
in  company  with  my  friend,  though  for  the  preceding  five  years 
I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  pipe.  My  wife,  aware  of  his  hab- 
its,.had  the  materials  for  smokmg  set  before  him,  which  he  em- 
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ployed,  and  earnestly  pressed  me  to  accompany  him,  which  I 
passionately  refused  to  do.  On  the  evening  of  hife  departure, 
when,  as  usual,  I  was  the  only  person  sitting  up,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  try  if  I  could  smoke,  which,  for  four  or  five  years,  I  had 
discontinued,  on  account  of  the  manifest  bad  eftects  it  produced 
on  my  pulse.  I  instantly  procured  for  myself  the  smoking  ap- 
paratus, and  found  I  could  perform  the  operation  without  the 
injurious  results  which  had  induced  me  to  relinquish  the  prac- 
tice. Soon  after  this  experiment,  I  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  read, 
though  I  was  under  a  great  difficulty  to  select  a  book  that  did 
not  seem  likely  to  awaken  painful  associations,  and  I  especially 
shunned  all  such  as  treated  of  religious  subjects.  Accident  de- 
termined my  choice.  I  had  not  relinquished  a  book  society  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  though  the  books  that  came  to  my  house 
were  carefully  concealed  from  my  notice.  At  the  time  of  which 
I  am  now  writing,  I  found  that  a  '  History  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facture,' by  Mr.  Baines,  was  brought  to  my  house,  and  as  it 
seemed  not  very  likely  that  anything  in  it  would  excite  my  feel- 
ings, I  resolved,  though  with  extreme  apprehension,  to  try  this 
book.  In  a  dav  or  two,  I  found  nothing  in  it  that  much  dis- 
tressed me,  and  I  perused  it  to  its  close.  It  amused  me,  and 
after  reading  it  again,  I  wrote  out  a  pretty  extensive  abridgment 
of  it.  I  then  attempted  a  work  by  Mr.  Babbage,  the  title  of 
which  is,  I  think,  'The  Economy  of  Manufactures.' 

"After  reading  and  epitomizing  these  works,  I  was  so  much 
quieted  as  to  regret  I  had  no  others  of  similar  character:  and  I 
then  engaged  in  writing  a  translation  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
Before  I  had  completed  my  translation  of  the  first  book  of  that 
history,  the  spring  brought  the  month  of  May.  My  son  entreated 
his  mother  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  with  him,  and  I  joined 
in  the  entreaty,  as  I  greatly  wished  she  should  enjoy  some  re- 
freshment of  this  kind.  The  carriage  was  brought  to  the  door, 
when  my  faithful  wife  positively  refused  to  go,  unless  I  would 
accompany  them.  This,  I  both  thought  and  said,  was  impossi- 
ble. She,  however,  persisted  in  her  refusal;  and  for  some  time 
I  warmly  remonstrated  with  her,  and  urged  her  going.  Wliile 
I  was  thus  engaged,  a  sudden  inquiry  oflFered  itself  to  me :  Why 
could  I  not  go?  I  could  discover  no  reason;  and  calling  for  my 
hat,  I  jumped  into  the  carriage,  when  I  directed  the  driver  to  take 
us  to  Epping  Forest,  througli  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  a  ride 
which,  in  former  years,  I  had  often  taken  with  great  pleasure.  The 
verdure  of  the  grass,  trees,  and  country  in  general,  with  the  fine- 
ness of  the  weatlier,  so  affected  me,  that  all  my  fears,' disquietudes, 
and  sorrows  vanished  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  I  was  well,  entirely 
relieved,  and  filled  with  a  transport  of  delio:ht,  such  as  I  had 
never  before  experienced.  My  hope  and  contidence  in  God  were 
restored,  and  all  my  drearj'  expectations  of  destroying  myself  or 
others  were  entirely  forgotten.     On  my  return  home  from  this 
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reviving  excursion,  every  desire  to  shut  myself  up  and  exclude 
my  friends  was  departed,  and  I  could  with  difficulty  restrain  my- 
self from  being  always  abroad. 

"This  extraordinary  change  of  feeling  took  place,  as  I  have 
said,  in  May;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  August,  I  set 
out  in  company  with  my  son  and  an  active  friend,  who  had  be- 
fore travelled  on  the  continent,  for  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. The  delights  of  that  journey  were  so  enhanced  by  con- 
trast with  the  events  of  the  five  preceding  years,  that  I  was  in  a 
species  of  rapture  throughout  the  whole.  I  felt  no  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  in  going  so  far  from  home;  and  the  glorious 
scenes  I  witnessed  so  enchanted  me,  that  my  pleasure  overflowed 
the  limits  of  ordinaiy  enjoyment.  One  only  regret  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  unavoidable  necessity  under  whicli  my  compan- 
ions in  travel  were  placed,  of  returnmg  at  the  end  of  the  month 
to  business;  by  which  I  was  hurried  from  scenes  of  surpassing 
grandeur  and  interest,  before  I  had  half  gratified  myself  with 
gazing  upon  them.  Enchanted  and  fascinated  as  I  was  with 
this  tour,  I  attribute  no  part  of  my  recovery  to  it,  as  I  had  been 
entirely  free  fi'om  my  sad  condition,  both  of  body  and  mind,  be- 
fore it  took  place;  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  no  washes  of  my 
own,  nor  any  entreaties  of  my  friends,  would  have  had  power  to 
persuade  me  to  set  out  upon  it,  so  deeply  was  I  aftected  by  the 
remembrance  of  former  disappointments.  Immediately  after 
my  return,  I  was  seized  with  a  most  unexpected  and  severe 
diarrhoea,  which  I  thought  would  terminate  my  joys  and  sorrows 
alike:  it  yielded,  however,  to  skilful  medical  treatment,  after 
some  days;  and  one  of  my  medical  attendants,  who  had  been 
long  acquainted  with  my  constitution,  assured  me  when  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  paroxysms  was  abated,  that  the  eflfects  of  it  were 
fitf  more  beneficial  than  any  medical  treatment  could  have  pro- 
duced, and  he  anticipated  a  perfect  freedom  from  the  return  of 
my  distressing  nervous  disease.  This  anticipation  has  been  veri- 
fied by  severid  successive  years  of  established  health;  and  though 
I  am  now  occasionally  in  some  measure  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
minor  symptoms  of  my  disorder,  for  short  periods,  chiefly  during 
the  hours  of  night,  my  general  health  is  remarkable  for  my  years ; 
and  the  condition  of  my  feelings  tranquil  and  cheerful,  though 
seldom  much  elevated."* 

*"  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  William  Walford."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
StoQghton  (of  Kensington). 
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age  whilst  at  college,  and  then  all  traces  of  the  transient  attack 
have  passed,  like  a  dark  cloud,  entirely  away.  Several  remark- 
able cases  of  this  kind  have  come  nnder  my  observation.  In  one 
singular  instance,  a  young  gentleman  whilst  studying  for  uni- 
versity honors  had  an  attack  of  insanity.  He  was  sitting  up  late 
at  night,  busily  occupied  in  reading,  when  he  was  suddenfyseized 
with  an  impulse  to  destrov  everything  within  his  reach.  He  first 
broke  the  lamp  on  the  table,  then  apier-fflass.  He  subsequently 
tore  up  and  destroyed  a  number  of  books,  and  did  great  injury 
to  several  articles  of  value  in  the  room.  He  left  home  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  came  back  at  eight,  covered 
with  filth,  apparently  in  fuU possession  of  his  senses!  He  refused 
to  give  any  explanation  of  his  conduct,  or  to  say  where  he  had 
been.  When  pressed  upon  the  subject  he  became  irritable, 
sullen,  and  morose.  This  gentleman  continued  mentally  well 
for  tweloe  years,  when  insanity  again  developed  itself,  and  he  has 
remained  from  that  period  in  a  deranged  state  of  mind.  A  pa- 
tient, now  insane,  manifested  at  the  age  of  ten  decided  symptoms 
of  mental  aberration,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that,  occasionally, 
for  days  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  confine  mechanically  his 
bandd,  so  mischievous  were  the  cmld's  tendencies.  At  the  age 
of  fiifteen,  he,  appearing  like  other  boys,  was  sent  to  a  pubuc 
school,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  thirty  that  his  insanity  again 
manifested  itself,  when  it  was  considered  necessary  to  place  him 
under  restraint 

When  referring  to  the  possibility  of  insanity  commencing  at 
avery  early  age,  then  becoming  arrested,  and  even  remaining  dor- 
mant for  jive^  ten,  twelve  and  twenty  years,  Esquirol  remarks,  "  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  existing  causes  of  insanity  do 
not  act  abruptly,  except  when  the  patients  are  strongly  predis- 
posed. Almost  all  the  insane  exhibit,  before  their  disease,  some 
alterations  in  their  functions,  alterations  which  commenced 
many  years  previously,  and  even  in  infancy.  The  greater  part 
had  had  convulsions,  cephalalgia,  colics,  or  cramps,  constipation 
and  menstrual  irregularities.  Several  had  been  endowed  with 
great  activity  in  the  mental  feculties,  and  had  been  the  sport  of 
vehement,  impetuous  and  angry  passions.  Others  had  been 
&nta8tical  in  meir  ideas,  their  afiections,  and  passions ;  some  had 
had  an  extravagant  imagination,  and  been  incapable  of  continuous 
study;  others,  excessively  obstinate,  could  not  live,  except  in  a 
very  narrow  circle  of  ideas  and  affections,  whilst  many,  void  of 
moral  energy,  had  been  timid,  fearful,  irresolute,  indifferent  to 
everything.  With  these  dispositions,  a  mere  accidental  cause  is 
sufi&cient  to  make  the  insanity  break  out."^ 

M.  Pinel  was  acquainted  with  a  case  of  insanity  that  had  been 
going  on  unnoticed  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years !     In  several  other 

1  «  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  MMicales.''    T.  16,  p.  196. 
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cades,  the  maniacal  and  melancholy  state  had  begun /our,  six^  ten, 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  previously.  It  is  often  easy  to  go  back 
months  or  years  in  this  way,  and  we  finish  by  discovering  that  cir- 
cumstances taken  for  causes  bv  the  friends,  are  frequently  only  the 
consequences  of  unobserved  disease.  It  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  follow  that  when  svmptoms  of  insanity  appear  in 
earlv  life,  that  the  disease  will  recur  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  subject  to  sudden,  transient 
attacks  of  temporary  mental  disorder,  which  pass  entirely  away, 
the  mind  retaining  its  healthy  state  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont  has  recently  published  some  remarks 
upon  the  insanity  of  early  life,  when  reviewing  the  dissertation 
of  Dr.  Paulmier  on  this  subject.  This  able  and  accomplished 
physician  (Dr.  Boismont)  accounts  for  the  comparative  exemption 
of  childhood  from  mental  aberration,  by  the  absence  of  many 
of  the  causes  so  potent  in  its  production  in  adult  life ;  not  that 
children  do  not  feel  acutely,  but  their  sensations  are  of  a  fleeting 
nature,  and  in  this  lies  their  protection.  Nevertheless,  children 
who  inherit  a  disposition  to  mental  disease,  or  who  possess  a 
highly  nervous  temperament,  and  who  are  exposed  to  favoring 
circumstances,  occasionally  manifest  undoubted  symptoms  of  the 
malady.  Haslam,  Perfect,  Franck,  Burrows,  and  Spurzheim, 
have  recorded  cases  of  insanity  occurring  in  children  under 
eleven  years  of  age.  Qreedinff  gives  an  account  of  a  child  of 
eighteen  months,  who  died  of  marasmus.  She  was  brought 
into  the  asylum  at  Wuldhara  with  her  mother  (who  was  insane). 
The  child  was  then  scarcely  nine  months  old.  She  was  subject 
to  paroxysmal  nervous  attacks,  which  ended  either  in  an  inde- 
scribable laugh,  or  in  a  fit  of  mania,  during  which  the  little  crear 
ture  tore  everything  she  could  lay  hands  upon.  Jacobi  refers  to 
several  cases  of  insanity  in  children,  then  m  the  asylum  at  Sieg- 
burg.  Esquirol  treatea  two  children,  one  of  eight  and  another 
of  nine  years,  and  a  ffirl  of  fourteen,  all  laboring  under  attacks 
of  mania;  he  was  also  consulted  about  a  chila  of  eleven,  in 
whom  the  disease  assumed  the  form  of  melancholia. 

Marc  gives  an  account  of  a  little  girl  of  eight,  who  freely  ad- 
mitted that  she  wished  to  kill  her  own  mother,  grandmother,  and 
father.  Her  object  was,  to  be  possessed  of  their  property,  and  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  her  animal  passions,  ^he  child 
was  morose,  pale,  and  silent,  and  when  spoKcn  to,  her  answers 
were  very  abrupt.  Her  health  was  improved  by  a  residence  in 
the  country,  but  on  being  brought  back  to  town,  she  became 
again  pale  and  melancholy.  For  a  long  time  the  cause  remained 
undiscovered ;  at  length  it  was  found  that  she  was  addicted  to 
bad  habits,  which  she  openly  avowed,  regretting  at  the  same 
time  that  she  had  not  the  opportunity  of  indulging  her  animal 
passions.  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont  noted  four  cases  of  children 
of  six,  seven,  and  ten  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  SNTiiptoms  of 
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mental  disease  were  manifest ;  and  at  present  he  has  under  his 
care  a  female  child  of  three  and  a  half  years  old,  bom  of  a  pa- 
ralytic fether,  which  shows  the  strangest  caprices ;  at  one  time 
sad  and  melancholy ;  again  in  the  most  violent  fits  of  rage,  with- 
out any  cause,  and  not  to  be  appeased.  The  intelligence  of  the 
child  IS  far  beyond  its  years.  The  cases  of  insanity  brought 
under  notice  by  Dr.  Paulmier  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  Qhud- 
hood ;  his  children  are  young  people ;  for  of  thirteen  examples, 
three  are  fourteen,  two  fifteen,  three  sixteen,  and  five  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Before,  however,  analyzing  Dr.  Paulmier's  work. 
Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont  turns  to  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can authors  for  information  on  the  subject.  In  a  table  of  21,333 
cases  of  insanity,  there  are  recorded  eight  cases  under  ten  years, 
and  1161  cases  are  noted  occurring  between  the  a^es  of  ten  and 
twenty.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  of  insanity  occurs  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty.  In  the  United  States,  however,  physi- 
cians have  remarked  that  the  disposition  to  mental  disease  is 
stronger  between  twenty  and  thirty  than  between  thirty  and 
forty;  and  this  is  fairly  ascribed  to  the  earlier  age  at  which 
young  men  enter  the  world  and  engage  in  business  and  politics. 
One  of  these  beardless  men  of  business  said  to  his  physician,  "I 
am  convinced  this  kind  of  life  which  I  lead  will  drive  me  mad 
or  kill  me ;  but  I  must  go  on."  In  four  American  asylums, 
which  contained  2790  patients,  33.73  per  cent,  were  between 
twenty  and  thirhr,  and  24.41  per  cent,  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age.  That  the  kind  of  education  which  the  youth  in 
the  Unitea  States  receive  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  insanity  is  proved  by  Evans  and  Worthington,  in 
their  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  asylums.  Dr.  Wigan  gives,  in 
his  unpublished  writings,  an  account  of  crimes  committed  by 
young  people  without  any  object.  The  age  of  the  youthful  male- 
fietctors  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  for  girls,  and  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  for  boys.  There  was  this  in. common, 
that  there  had  not  previously  existed  the  slightest  animosity 
towards  the  persons  against  whom  they  perpetrated  outrages. 
According  to  Wigan,  tiie  great  number  of  these  young  people 
had  epistaxis,  which,  among  the  females,  appeared  with  the 
regularity  of  menstruation.  The  crimes  were  generally  com- 
mitted after  the  temporary  cessation  of  this  habitual  flux.^ 

The  statistics  of  Dr.  Boutteville  exhibit  insanity  amongst  chil- 
dren in  no  insignificant  proportion.  The  maximum  is  presented 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-four.  From  five  to  nine, 
0.9  per  cent ;  ten  to  fourteen,  3.5 ;  from  fifteen  to  nineteen,  20 
per  cent.  I)rs.  Aubanel  and  Thorpe  observed  in  the  Bicfetre, 
m  the  year  1839,  eight  cases  of  mania  in  children,  and  one  of 
melancholia,  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  eighteen  years.     The 
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diagnosis  of  the  mania  of  children  is  at  times  difficult;  menin- 
gitis may  be  confounded  with  it ;  but,  in  general,  the  headache, 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  the  nausea  and  repeated  vomit- 
ing, afford  means  of  hxing  the  line  of  demarcation.  Mania  with 
stupor  {(Vune  sorte  du  stupeur  exaltique)  approaches  closely  certain 
forms  of  mental  alienation  which  occur  after  epileptic  seizures, 
and  in  which  the  excitement  is  associated  with  obtuseness  and 
hallucinations  {obtusion  hallucinatoire). 

Out  of  forty-two  young  persons  in  whom  the  mental  disease 
commenced  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  eighteen 
inherited  the  affection  from  their  parents;  and  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  eases,  the  disease  manifested  itself  con- 
temporaneously with  the  age  of  puberty  and  menstruation.  On 
inquiring  of  the  parents  the  character  of  the  children,  the  answer 
has  almost  always  been,  that  they  were,  without  any  cause,  some- 
times sad,  and  at  other  times  wild  and  ungovernable.  They 
could  never  apply  themselves  steadily  to  work.  They  had  no 
talent,  or  if  it  existed,  it  only  flared  up  brilliantly  for  a  moment. 
Thej^  would  submit  themselves  to  no  rules.  Some  were  apar 
thetic,  and  not  to  be  excited  by  emulation.  Others  exhibited  a 
volatility  which  could  not  be  restrained.  Many  had  been  sub- 
ject to  spasmodic  attacks.  The  incubation  period  was  often 
protracted.  In  eighteen  instances  recovenr  took  place,  but  the 
persons  were  liable  to  relapse,  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  though 
m  a  certain  number  of  cases  recovery  takes  place,  the  mental 
alienation  of  children  and  young  people  is  a  most  serious  disease, 
partly  from  their  antecedents,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  im- 
perfect development  of  the  cerebral  and  other  organs.^ 

At  the  commencement  of  insanity,  the  deranffement  of  the 
intellect  may  be  so  slight  and  transient  as  to  render  its  recogni- 
tion, as  a  formidable  impending  malady,  a  task  of  grave  doubt 
and  great  difficulty,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  To  the 
unskilled,  untutored,  and  untrained  e^e,  the  disease  is,  in  its 
earlv  stages,  occasionally  altogether  invisible.  Even  to  the  prac- 
tical apprehension  of  the  experienced  physician,  it  is  almost 
indiscernible,  or  at  least  of  a  dubious  and  uncertain  character. 

In  its  incipient  stage,  mental  disorder  is  characterized  gene- 
rally by  acute  morbid  sensibility,  physical  and  mental,  accompa- 
nied by  a  difficulty  of  fixing  ana  concentrating  the  attention. 
Often  the  patient  complains  of  being  very  ill,  and  exclaims  that 
he  is  losing  his  senses,  pertinaciously  asserting  tiiat  his  mind  is 
not  his  own. 

On  investigating  the  history  of  the  insane,  it  will  sometimes 
be  discovered,  that  long  before  any  mental  disease  is  apparent, 
they  were  subject  to  fits  of  apathy,  had  been  in  tiie  habit  of  sit- 
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tinff  for  hours  together  in  a  state  of  moody  abstraction,  or  brown 
stnay,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  they  bad  important  domestic 
and  other  duties  to  occupy  their  attention. 

Upon  analyzing  the  patient's  antecedents  still  more  closely,  it 
will  perhaps  also  oe  found  that,  for  a  long  period,  there  has  ex- 
isted much  irregularity  and  absurdity  of  thought,  eccentricity 
and  singularity  of  conduct.  He  has  been  considered  as  an  oddity 
in  his  femily,  bein^  rarely  seen  in  the  domestic  circle.  When 
his  Mends  and  relations  are  engaged  in  social  union  and  con- 
verse, he  retires  quietly  to  his  own  room,  where  he  is  discovered 
abstracted,  brooding,  and  muttering  nonsense  to  himself.  At 
other  times,  he  is  forward  and  obstreperous,  loud  and  vociferous, 
wild,  ungovernable,  and  untrainable.  On  these  occasions,  the 
ejres  exhibit  a  bright,  brilliant  aspect,  and  the  physiognomy  is 
lighted  up  by  an  unnatural  degree  of  intelligence.  At  other 
times,  the  patient  is  restless,  abstracted,  and  moody  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  slumbers  and  sleeps  uneasily,  often,  when 
awaking,  complaining  of  headache,  mental  confusion,  or  vertigo. 
Durinff  nis  sleep,  he  is  occasionally  subject  to  sliffht  attacks  of 
muscular  convulsion,  somnambulism,  temporary  illusions  of  the 
senses.  He  is  liable  to  frightful  and  distressing  dreams.  All 
these  symptoms  are  often  indicati\«e  of  the  commencement  of 
or^nic  disease  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  alienation  of  mind. 

Li  the  early  period  of  insanity  the  most  material  elements  of 
character  undergo  strange  transformations.  A  person  naturally 
remarkable  for  nis  caution  and  circumspection,  becomes  reck- 
less, extravagant  and  imprudent.  If  orderly  and  economical,  he 
is  confused  and  prodigal.  If  noted  for  his  preciseness,  he  ex- 
hibits great  carelessness  and  negligence.  If  gay  and  commu- 
nicative, he  is  sullen  and  morose,  if  previous^  neat  and  par- 
ticular in  his  dress,  he  becomes  slovenly,  dirtj'^  and  indifferent 
as  to  his  attire.  If  timid,  he  is  brave,  resolute,  overbearing 
and  presumptuous.  If  kind,  gentle  and  affectionate,  he  is  rude, 
austere,  irritable  and  insulting  in  his  intercourse  and  communi- 
cations with  others.  If  benevolent,  he  becomes  parsimonious 
and  miserly,  hoarding  up  with  the  greatest  care  the  smallest  sums 
of  money,  sometimes  under  the  insane  apprehension  that  he  will 
eventually  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  H,  when  in 
health,  the  patient  is  known  for  his  attention  to  his  religious  du- 
ties, he  is,  when  insanity  is  casting  its  dark  shadow  over  his  mind, 
sadly  neglectftil  of  them,  not  paying  even  decent  respect  to  the 
ordinances  of  religion.  The  man  of  business,  who  never,  when 
well,  was  found  £msent  from  his  counting-house,  or  known  to 
neglect  his  vocation,  now  shows  great  indifference  as  to  his  af- 
&irs,  and  reftises  to  take  any  part  in,  or  even  to  converse  about 
them. 

Insanity  oft:en  manifests  itself  in  a  morbid  exaggeration^  a  dis- 
eased excels,  of  normal  healthy  mental  conditions.     The  natu- 
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rally  timid  and  reserved  man  shuns  society^  isolating  himself  al- 
toeethor  from  the  companionship  of  his  family  and  mends.  The 
bold  man  is  boisterous,  noisy,  presuming.  The  courageous,  of- 
ficious and  talkative.  The  strictly  conscientious  person  exhibits 
an  unhealthy  exaltation  of  conscience  respecting  his  moral,  so- . 
cial  and  religious  duties,  and,  when  insane,  or  becoming  so,  will 
manifest  the  acutest  miserv  at  the  notion  of  thinking  or  doin^ 
anything,  in  the  remotest  degree,  at  variance  with  his  strict  ana 
'  literal  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  In  this  condition  of  mind 
the  patient,  suffering  from  jweu^religious  feelings,  will  refuse  to 
comply  wiih  any  instructions  that  are  opposed  to  his  own  mor- 
bidly conscientious  and  sadly  perverted  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil.  The  naturally  cautious  wid  suspicious 
man  manifests  an  excess  of  these  mental  equalities,  when  in  an 
abnormal  state  of  mind.  He  will  weigh  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, cautious  prudence  and  watchful  vigilance,  everything  that 
is  said  and  done,  surmised  and  hinted  at,  in  his  presence,  hesi- 
tating and  doubting  as  to  the  tendency,  truth  and  sincerity  of  all 
remarks  addressed  to  him. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  this  type  of  morbid  thought  the 

Ktiont  often  has  delusions  as  to  his  food  being  poisoned,  re- 
sinjr  for  a  time  all  sustenance,  and  occasionally  resisting  (as  I 
have  ueard  patients  confess  after  recovery)  the  efforts  made  to  in- 
duce tiiom  to  eat,  at  a  time  when  they  were  tortured  and  ago- 
uiztMl  bv  rtie  acute  oraWncs  of  hun^r !  The  naturally  jealous 
man  oxliibits  his  insimity  uy  suspecting  his  wife's  affections,  and 
even  tidelity ;  the  man  of  active  poetic  imagination  manifests  in 
his  diseaise  a  dis^Kvsition  to  indul^  in  the  most  wild  and  fantas- 
tic excursions  into  the  regions  ot  &noy,  often,  in  his  paroxysms 
of  morbidly  excited  imagination,  seeing 

**Morc>  devils  than  rast  hell  can  hold." 

**  In  investigating,^'  says  an  acute  observer,  "  the  nature  of  in- 
sanity^  the  first  caution  to  W  ol>servod  is  not  to  confound  disor- 
ders *of  mental  functions  with  natural  tonalities,  which  sometimes 
stnnigly  resemble  them.  Many  men,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
healths  are  remarkable  fi>r  peiHiliarities  of  character  and  idio- 
svnomsies  of  thouglit  and  feeling,  which  contrast  strongly  with 
tlie  g\nienil  tone  and  usages  of  siviety ;  but  thev  are  not  on  that 
aixvuni  to  bo  held  as  iusaiu\  Invause  the  singularitv  for  which 
thev  ar\^  distinguishoil  is  with  them  a  natural  ouality,  and  not 
Uie  ^^ixHhiot  of  disoasi* ;  and,  fi\MU  the  very  unliKoness  of  their 
maiufestatious  to  Uie  uuhU^  of  acting  aiid  of  feeling  of  other 
men,  such  jn^rs^nis  an.\  in  innuiuou  language,  said  to  be  eccen- 
tric, h  is  the  pn^lougxHl  dt^|^rtur\\  without  an  adequate  exter- 
nal cause,  IKmu  the  state  of  tWlii^ij  and  luixie  of  thinking  usual 
to  the  individual  >vbon  in  health,  t^iat  is  the  true  feature  of  dis- 
iM^lor  iu  mind,  and  the  degt\H>  at  which  this  disorder  ought  to  be 
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held  as  constituting  insanity,  is  a  question  of  another  kind,  on 
which  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  unanimity  of  sentiment  and 
opinion.  Let  the  disorder,  however,  be  ascertained  to  be  mor- 
bid in  its  nature,  and  the  chief  point  is  secured,  viz.,  a  firm  basis 
for  an  accui^te  diagnosis ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  such  de- 
rangement can  occur,  unless  in  consequence  of  or  in  connection 
with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  organ  of  mind ;  and  thus  the  ab- 
stract mental  states,  which  are  justly  held  to  indicate  lunacy  in 
one,  may,  in  another,  speaking  relatively  to  health,  be  the  strong- 
est proofe  of  perfect  soundness  of  mind.  A  brusque,  rough  man- 
ner, which  is  natural  to  one  person,  indicates  nothing  but  men- 
tal health  in  him ;  but  if  anouier  individual,  who  has  always  been 
remarkable  for  a  deferential  deportment  and  habitual  politeness, 
lays  these  qualities  aside,  and,  without  provocation  or  other  ade- 
quate cause,  assumes  the  unpolished  forwardness  of  the  former, 
we  may  justly  infer  that  his  mind  is  either  already  deranged,  or 
on  the  point  of  becoming  so.  Or,  if  a  person  who  has  been 
noted  all  his  life  for  prudence,  steadiness,  regularity  and  sobri- 
ety, suddenly  becomes,  without  any  adecjuate  change  in  his  ex- 
ternal situation,  rash,  unsettled  and  dissipated  in  his  habits,  or 
vice  versd,  every  one  recognizes  at  once,  in  these  changes,  accom- 
panied, as  they  then  are,  by  bodily  symptoms,  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  disease  affecting  the  mind,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  its  organs.  It  is  therefore,  I  repeat,  not  the  abstract  act 
or  feeling  which  constitutes  a  symptom,  it  is  the  departure  from 
the  natural  and  healthy  character,  temper  and  habits,  that  gives 
it  this  meaning;  and  in  judging  of  a  man's  sanity,  it  is  conse- 
quently as  essential  to  mow  what  his  habitual  manifestations 
were,  as  what  his  present  symptoms  are.  Just  as,  in  investigat- 
ing stomachic  affections,  we  do  not  compare  the  variations  of  ap- 
petite, or  the  strength  of  digestion,  with  any  fixed  or  imaginary 
standard,  but  always  judge  of  their  value,  as  symptoms,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  former  state ;  because  the  moderate  appetite,  which 
is  natural  to  one  constitution,  occurring  in  a  person  who  had 
previously  been  remarkable  for  keenness  and  power  of  digestion, 
would  justly  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  loss  of  health, 
while  me  voracious  appetite,  natural  to  a  third,  would,  in  a  dif- 
ferent constitution,  be  as  sure  an  index  of  stomachic  disease."* 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine  we  occasionally  meet  with 
cases  of  bodUy  disease  at  variance  with  past  experience,  and  set- 
ting at  defiance  every  attempt  to  emboay  them  within  the  noso- 
logical chart  These  affections  are  anomalous  or  pseudo  in  their 
cnaracter,  are  witii  difficulty  defined,  not  easily  diagnosed,  occa- 
sionally altogether  escape  observation,  and  often  resist,  too  suc- 
cessfully, the  operation  of  the  best  directed  remedial  measures. 

If,  then,  among  the  diseases  more  particularly  implicating  the 
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ordinary  organic  fiinctions,  we  witness  these  pseudo  or  eccentric 
deviations  from  the  recognized  pathological  character,  dfortioriy 
are  we  not  justified  in  anticipating  that  in  the  subtle,  compli- 
cated, varied,  and  often  obscure  afltections  of  the  cerebral  struc- 
ture, deranffing  the  operations  of  thought,  we  i^ould  have 
brought  wimin  the  sphere  of  our  observation  extraordinary, 
anomalous  and  eccentric  deviations  from  certain  recognized, 
morbid,  cerebral  and  psychical  conditions? 

It  is  an  admitted  axiom  that  the  mind  may  be  disordered  wiih- 
out  being  insane^  using  this  phrase  in  its  strictly  le^l  acceptation. 
These  conditions  of  morbid  intellect  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  only  degrees  of  insanity;  but  I  woula  suggest  that  this  term 
be  restricted  to  those  mental  disorders,  accompanied  with  posi- 
tive loss  of  control,  clearly  justifyinjg  the  exercise  of  moral  re- 
straint, and  to  those  morbid  conditions  of  the  intellect  which 
sanction  an  appeal  to  the  protective  influence  of  the  law.  In 
other  words,  I  would  confine  my  remarks  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  pathologically  disordered,  but  not 
legally  insane. 

Have  we  in  practice  sufficiently  appreciated  this  distinction  ? 
Fearful  of  committing  ourselves  to  an  opinion  that  might  author- 
ize an  interference  with  the  free  agency  of  the  patient,  and  justify 
the  use  of  legal  restraint,  there  has  existed  an  indisposition  to 
admit  the  presence  of  mental  disorder,  even  in  cases  where  it 
has  been  obviously  and  painfully  apparent.  This  excessive  cau- 
tion, originating  in  motives  that  do  lionor  to  human  nature,  has 
often,  I  tear,  been  productive  of  serious,  fatal,  and  irremediable 
mischief. 

The  subject  under  consideration  is  one,  I  readily  admit,  of 
extreme  delicacy,  but,  nevertheless,  of  incalculable  importance 
to  all  sections  of  the  community.  It  is,  I  allow,  beset  with  diffi- 
culties and  surrounded  by  dangers.  In  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perienced, the  ignorant,  indiscreet,  and  wilfully  designing,  the 
facts  that  I  have  to  record,  and  principles  which  I  am  about  to 
enunciate,  might  be  productive  of  much  mischief;  but,  I  ask, 
ought  any  apprehensions  of  this  nature  to  deter  the  physician 
from  entering  upon  so  philosophical  an  inquiry? 

The  subject  of  latent  and  unrecoguizea  morbid  mind  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  It  may  be  said  to  occupy,  at  present,  untrodden 
and  almost  untouched  ground.  What  a  vast  field  is  here  pre- 
sented to  the  truth-seeking  observer,  who,  to  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  adds  an  accjuaintance  with  the  higher 
departments  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  cere- 
bral pathology.  IIow  much  of  the  bitterness,  misery,  and 
wretchedness  so  often  witnessed  in  the  bosom  of  families  arises 
from  concealed  and  undetected  n^ental  alienation !  How  often 
do  we  witness  ruin,  be^ofary,  disgrace,  and  death  result  from 
such  unrecognized  morbid  mental  conditions !     It  is  the  canker- 
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worm  gnawing  at  the  vitals,  and  undermining  the  happiness  of 
many  a  domestic  hearth.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  arrest  the 
fearful  progress  of  this  moral  avalanche,  and  divert  the  course 
of  the  rapid  current  hurling  so  many  to  ruin  and  destruction? 

This  t^e  of  morbid  mental  disorder  exists  to  a  frightful  extent 
in  real  me;  and  as  it  is  unhappily  on  the  increase,  it  behooves 
the  members  of  the  medical  proression,  as  guardians  of  the  public 
health,  as  philosophers  engaged  in  the  loftiest  and  most  enno- 
bling of  human  inquiries,  as  practical  physicians  called  upon  to 
unravel  the  mysterious  and  complicated  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  administer  relief  to  human  suffering,  fearlessly  to  grapple 
with  an  evil  which  is  sapping  the  happiness  of  families,  and  to 
exert  their  utmost  ability  to  disseminate  sound  principles  of 
pathology  and  therapeutics  upon  a  matter  so  intimately  associ- 
ated and  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  mental  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  human  race. 

These  unrecognized  morbid  mental  conditions  most  frequently 
implicate  the  affections^  propensities^  appetites^  and  morcd  sense.  In 
many  instances  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinffuish  between  normal 
or  healthy  mental  irregularities  of  thought,  passion,  appetite, 
and  those  deviations  from  natural  conditions  of  the  mind,  both 
in  its  intellectual  and  moral  manifestations,  clearly  bringing  those 
so  affected  within  the  legitimate  domain  of  pathology,  yet  there 
are  unfailing  diagnostic  symptoms  by  means  of  which  the  expe- 
rienced physician  may  detect  these  pseudo-iormA  of  mental  dis- 
order with  sufficient  exactness,  precision,  and  distinctness  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  they  result  from  diseased  cerebral  con- 
ditions. The  phases  of  mind  of  which  I  speak,  though  obscure, 
and,  unlike  the  ordinary  cases  of  mental  aberration  of  every-dav 
occurrence,  frequently  manifest  themselves  in  either  an  exalted, 
depressed,  or  vitiated  state  of  the  moral  faculties.  The  disorder 
frequently  assumes  the  character  of  a  mere  exaggeration  of  some 
single  predominant  passion,  appetite,  or  emotion,  and  so  often 
resembles,  in  its  prominent  features,  the  natural  and  healthy  ac- 
tions of  thought,  either  in  excess  of  development  or  irregularity 
of  operation,  that  the  practised  eye  of  the  experienced  physician 
can  alone  safely  pronounce  the  state  to  be  an  abnormal  one.  I 
do  not  refer  to  ordinary  instances  of  eccentricity,  idiosyncrasies 
of  thought  and  feeling,  or  to  cases  in  which  the  mind  appears  to 
be  absorbed  by  some  one  idea,  which  exercises  an  influence  over 
the  conduct  and  thoughts  quite  disproportionate  to  its  intrinsic 
value.  Neither  do  I  advert  to  examples  of  natural  irritability, 
violence,  or  passion,  coarseness  and  brutality,  vicious  inclina- 
tions, criminal  propensities,  excessive  caprice,  or  extravagance 
of  conduct,  for  these  conditions  of  mind  may,  alas!  be  the  na- 
tural and  healthy  operations  of  the  intellect.  These  strange 
phases  of  the  understanding,  bizarreries  of  character,  vagaries  of 
the  intellect,  singularities,  irregularities,  and  oddities  of  conduct, 
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common  to  so  many  who  mix  in  every-day  life  and  pass  current 
in  society  as  healthy-minded  persons,  present  to  the  moralist  and 
philosopnical  psychologist  many  points  for  grave  contemplation 
and  often  suspicion.  Such  natural  and  normal,  although  eccen- 
tric states  of  the  intellect,  do  not,  however,  legitimately  come 
within  the  province  of  the  physician  unless  they  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be  morbid  results,  and  positive  and  clearly  estab- 
lished deviations  from  cerebral  or  mental  health. 

These  forms  of  unrecognized  mental  disorder  are  not  always 
accompanied  by  any  well-marked  disturbance  of  the  bodily 
health  demanding  medical  attention,  or  any  obvious  departure 
from  a  normal  state  of  thought  and  conduct,  such  as  to  justify 
legal  interference ;  neither-  do  these  affections  always  incapaci- 
tate the  party  from  enga^ng  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
There  may  be  no  appreciable  morbid  alienation  of  affection. 
The  wit  continues  to  dazzle,  and  the  repartee  has  lost  none  of 
its  brilliancy.     The  fancy  retains  its  playfulness,  the  memory  its 

?ower,  the  conversation  its  perfect  coherence  and  rationality. 
*he  afflicted  person  mixes  as  usual  in  society,  sits  at  the  head  of 
his  own  table,  entertains  his  guests,  goes  to  the  stock-exchange, 
the  counting-house  or  bank,  and  engages  actively  in  his  prorea- 
sional  duties,  without  exhibiting  evidence,  very  conclusive  to 
others,  of  his  actual  morbid  mental  condition.  The  change  may 
have  progressed  insidiously  and  stealthily,  having  slowly  and 
almost  imperceptibly  induced  important  molecular  modifica- 
tions in  the  delicate  vesicular  neurine  of  the  brain,  ultimately 
resulting  in  some  aberration  of  the  ideas,  alteration  of  the  affec- 
tions, or  perversion  of  the  propensities  and  instincts. 

A  man  may  be  an  unrecognized  monomaniac,  and,  acting 
under  the  despotic  influence  of  one  predominant  morbid  idea, 
be  bringing  destruction  upon  his  home  and  family.  His  feelings 
may  be  perverted,  and  affections  alienated,  thus  engendering 
much  concealed  misery  within  the  sacred  circle  of  domestic  life. 
His  conduct  may  be  brutal  to  those  who  have  the  strongest 
claims  upon  his  love,  kindness,  and  forbearance,  and  yet  his 
mental  malady  be  undetected.  He  may  recklessly,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  best  counsels  and  most  pathetic  appeals,  squander, 
in  a  state  of  unobserved  insanity,  a  fortune,  which  has  been  ac- 
cumulated after  many  years  of  active  industry  and  anxious  toiL 
He  may  become  vicious  and  brutal,  a  tyrant,  criminal,  drunk- 
ard, suicide,  and  spendthrift,  as  the  result  of  an  undoubtedly 
morbid  state  of  the  brain  and  mind,  and  yet  pass  unobserved 
through  life  as  an  apparently  sane,  rational,  ana  healthy  man. 

We  witness  in  actual  practice  all  the  delicate  shades  and  grada- 
tions of  such  unrecognized  and  neglected  mental  alienation.  It 
often  occurs  that  whilst  those  so  affected  are  able  to  perform  with 
praiseworthy  propriety,  scrupulous  probity,  and  singular  exact>- 
ness,  most  of  the  important  duties  of  life,  they  manifest  extraor- 
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dinarj  and  unreasonable  antipathies,  dislikes,  and  suspicions 
against  their  dearest  relations  and  kindest  friends.  So  cleverly  and 
successfully  is  the  mask  of  sanity  and  mental  health  sometimes 
worn;  so  effectually  is  all  suspicion  disarmed,  that  mental  dis- 
order of  a  dangerous  character  has  been  known  for  years  to  be 
stealthily  advancing  without  exciting  the  slightest  notion  of  its 
presence,  until  some  sad  and  terrible  catastrophe  (homicide  or 
suicide)  has  painfully  awakened  attention  to  its  existence.  Per- 
sons suffering  from  latent  insanity  often  affect  singularity  of 
dress,  gait,  conversation,  and  phraseology.  The  most  trifling 
circumstances  stimulate  their  excitability.  They  are  martyrs  to 
ungovernable  paroxysms  of  passion,  are  inflamed  to  a  state  of 
demoniacal  fiiry  by  insignificant  causes,  and  occasionally  lose 
all  sense*of  delicacy  of  feeling,  sentiment,  refinement  of  man- 
ners, and  conversation.  Such  manifestations  of  undetected  men- 
tal disorder  may  be  seen  associated  with  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of  the  highest  order.  Occasionally  the  malady  shows 
itself  in  an  overbearing  disposition.  Persons  so  unhappily  dis- 
ordered, browbeat  and  bully  those  over  whom  they  have  the 
power  of  exercising  a  little  short-lived  authority,  and,  forgetting 
what  is  due  to  station,  intelligence,  reputation,  and  character, 
become  within  their  circumscribed  sphere  petty  tyrants,  aping 
the  manners  of  Eastern  despots.  They  are  impulsive  in  their 
thoughts,  often  obstinately,  unreasonably,  and  pertinaciously  riv- 
eted to  the  most  absurd  and  outrageous  opinions,  dogmatic  in 
conversation,  litigious,  exhibiting  a  controversial  spirit,  and  op- 
posing every  endeavor  made  to  bring  them  within  the  domain  of 
common  sense  and  correct  principles  of  ratiocination.  All  deli- 
cacy and  'decency  of  thought  are  occasionally  banished  from  the 
mind,  so  effectually  does  the  spiritual  principle  in  these  attacks 
succumb  to  the  animal  instincts  and  passions. 

The  naturally  gentle,  truthful,  retiring,  and  self-denying,  be- 
come quarrelsome,  cunning,  and  selfish,  the  diffident  bold,  the 
modest  obscene.  We  frequently  observe  these  pseudo-mentol 
conditions  giving  undue  prominence  to  a  particular  faculty,  or 
seizing  hold  of  one  passion  or  appetite.  Occasionally  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  want  of  veracity,  or  in  a  disposition  to  exagger- 
ate, and  tell  absurd  and  motiveless  lies.  It  may  show  itself  in 
disordered  voUtiorij  morbid  imitation^  in  an  inordinate  vaulting 
ambition,  an  absorbing  lust  of  praise,  and  an  insane  craving  for 
notorie^.  The  disorder  occasionally  manifests  itself  in  morbid 
views  oi  religion,  and  a  paralysis  of  the  moral  sense.  Many  of 
these  sad  afflictions  are  symptomatic  of  unobserved,  and,  conse- 
quently, neglected  cerebral  conditions,  either  originating  in  the 
Drain  itself,  or  produced  by  sympathy  with  morbid  affections 
existing  in  other  tissues  in  close  organic  relationship  with  the 
great  nervous  centre. 

The  majority  of  such  cases  will  generally  be  found  associated 
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with  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  insanity  or  cerebral  dis- 
ease. These  morbid  conditions  occasionally  succeed  the  febrile 
attacks,  more  or  less  implicating  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and  are  often  known  to  follow  injuries  of  the 
head  inflicted  in  early  childhood.  Modifications  of  the  ma- 
lady are  seen  allied  with  genius.  The  biographies  of  Cowper, 
Burns,  Byron,  Johnson,  Fope,  and  Haydon  establish,  that  the 
most  exalted  and  highly-pfted  intellectual  conditions  do  not 
escape  unscathed.  In  early  childhood  this  form  of  mental  dis- 
turbance may,  in  many  cases,  be  detected.  To  its  existence  is 
often  traced  the  motiveless  crimes  of  the  ^oung,  as  well  as  much 
of  the  unnatural  caprice,  dulness,  stupidilr,  and  wickedness 
often  witnessed  in  early  life  at  our  public  and  private  schools,  as 
well  as  national  universities.  I  cite  a  few  illustrations  of  this 
ijfpe  of  undetected  mental  disorder. 

A  lady,  who  up  to  the  age  of  forty-three  was  never  known  to 
manifest  anything  resembling  a  passionate  disposition  or  a  bad 
temper,  beowne,  after  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  subject  to 
paroxysms  of  overpowering  and  ungovernable  passion,  induced 
by  the  most  trifling  and  apparently  insignificant  causes.  This 
continued  for  several  years,  her  state  of  mind  never  having  been 
considered  otherwise  than  sound.  I  had  several  opportunities 
after  her  morbid  condition  was  recognized  of  observing  her  fitsof 
rage«  and  certainly  I  never  witnessed  any  demonstration  of  anger 
so"  truly  appuilling.  There  was  no  aberration  of  the  ideas  in 
connootion  with  the  case,  appreciable  delusion,  perversion  of  the 
atHvtions,  or  hallucinations  of  the  senses.  Her  mental  afl^sction 
showeil  itself  exclusively  in  sudden  paroxysms  of  intense  passion. 
These  attacks  generally  occurred  once  a  week,  sometimes  only 
once  during  the  month,  but  tor  a  short  period  she  had  them 
more  fro\|uontly.  They  were  almost  invariably  preceded  by 
vertigo,  pain  in  the  occipital  region,  and  a  dimness  of  vision. 
It  was  the  presence  of  these  physical  symptoms  that  led  to  the 
supjx^ition  of  the  existence  of  some  undetected  x^e^ebral  mis- 
chief. I  ordered  leeches  to  the  head,  a  few  days  in  advance  of 
the  expected  paroinrsms,  the  bowels  and  secretions  were  resrulated, 
and  this  tn?atraent  srreatly  diminished  the  intensity  of  the  pas- 
sionate excitement,  but  tailed  in  curing  the  case,*  A  friend  of 
I>r.  Cheyne  was  one  day  ridinsr  with  a  clergyman  of  refined 
manners  who  for  many  years  hail  been  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God.     To  his  amazement  his  companion  without  any  adequate 

*  Pi»«l  ciiKrrHL  ^  TVis  h^  vho  Itts  idenuifd  aiurn'  vitli  fiinr.  or  tnuinait 
mjhiiwtMc  iuri-  ^xrcvtftwd  *  trstb.  tbi^  {iro^UsdiiT  of  vhich  I  am  SK^r^  or  leu  dis- 
rvv«f^  :•>  *i:li?"»S«»«ic*,  ^  rc»--foruon  *$  mv  experi^iKv  on  the  $ulj<c;  of  insanity 
»{»  Sf^ci  rE-.r»f  .-^  >»  ^TVaaire-  l^krv>xT*in*  of  insjinitT  an?  e^aifra!)T  no  more 
tkuL  irKciV^  {^^^icoif  cr*:uoas«d  bi^Tond  th^ir  ^kr^inanr  limits :  azki  tlie  true 
v'i^&rtkirier  o-f  «;a:l  i^rixjiz:!-  i«T>ecds  more  frvc^jentlr  ufion  ike  Tanoi»  inflarjioet 
c/  ihft  z^ae^Z'SA,  uukL  iri*.{L  AZ-j  aeraz^emeni  of  the  iu«!a^  v>r  a|NQ  aaj  vlumucal 
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provocation  had  a  paroxysm  of  ungovernable  fury,  swearing  at  a 
wood-ranger  and  threatening  him  with  vengeance,  because  he  had 
been  dilatory  in  obeying  an  order  which  he  had  received  relative 
to  a  matter  of  little  importance.  Had  this  fact  become  public, 
all  the  devotedness  to  his  profession  for  which  this  excellent  man 
was  distinguished  would  by  many  liave  been  considered  as 
assumed,  and  his  habitual  humility  of  demeanor,  arising  from  a 
sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  as  the  result  of  hypocrisy.  It 
appeared  that  this  gentleman  had  a  short  time  previously  under- 
taken a  duty  which  produced  over-excitement  of  the  brain.  He 
was  quite  conscious  of  the  incongruity  of  his  conduct.  It  appears 
that  his  only  brother  had  died  in  an  asylum. 

I  had  a  young  child,  twelve  years  of  age,  under  my  care, 
whose  only  appreciable  morbid  condition  was  that  of  being  sub- 
ject to  violent  and  uncontrollable  fits  of  passion.  These  attacks 
frequently  occurred  during  the  night.  The  poor  little  creature 
was  painfully  conscious  of  her  sad  infirmity,  and  assured  me 
that  she  struggled  heroically  against  it 

We  occasionally  in  practice  see  a  modified  form  of  this  dis- 
order exhibiting  itself  in  a  bad,  morose,  and  capricious  disposi- 
tion, called  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  "temper  disease."^ 
This  afiection  is  not  however  confined  to  women.  A  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  many  years  deceased,  had  periodical 
attacks  of  this  nature,  particularly  after  his  brain  had  been  over- 
wrought. I  was  informed  by  a  particular  friend  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  refer,  that  he  once  saw  him  in  a  terrible  paroxysm 
of  fury  after  making  an  electioneering  speech,  being  perfectly 
conscious  at  the  time  he  was  temporarily  deranged.  lie  was  in 
the  habit  of  dashing  cold  water  over  his  head  during  these  fits, 
and  occasionally,  when  suffering  from  much  physical  exhaustion, 
he  has  been  known  with  great  benefit  to  drink  at  a  draught  a 
pint  of  port  wine.  Galvez,  the  Spanish  general,  was  subject  to 
attacks  of  violent  and  ungovernable  passion.     A  bottle  of  claret 

1  <*  The  most  frequent,  yet  the  most  extraordinary ,  of  these  perversions  of 
temper,  are  seen  in  young  females.  It  is  a  species  of  aberration  ot  the  inteUect, 
but  short  of  insanity — real  enough,  but  exaggerated,  fictitious,  factitious,  and 
real  at  the  same  time.  It  frequently  has  its  origin  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  or 
other  maladies,  and  in  emotion  of  various  kinds — such  as  disappointment,  vexa- 
tion, &c.  Its  object  is  frequently  to  excite,  and  to  maintain,  a  state  of  active 
sympathy  and  attention,  for  which  there  is,  as  it  wore,  a  perpetual,  morbid,  and 
Jealous  thirst.  It  was  rather  aptly  designated,  by  the  clever  relative  of  one 
patient,  an  ego  mania,  1  do  not  regard  it  as  entirely  a  feigned  disease.  It  is, 
originally  at  least,  the  result  of  malady,  or  of  some  mental  or  bodily  affection. 
It  IS  allied  to  hysteria;  and  hysteria— hysteric  palpitation,  for  example — is  a 
real  disease.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  in  infants — and  who  would  think  of  correcting  a  child  for  temper, 
which  was  the  immediate,  natural,  and  inseparable  effect  of  bodily  disorder?  It 
is  a  perversity,  an  insaniola,  originating  in  bodily  disorder  or  mental  affection, 
and  perpetuated  by  a  morbid  indulgence  of  temper,  and  desire  for  sympathy 
and  attention.'' — "Observations  in  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  M.  Hall.  Series  iHo.  1. 
P.  87-9. 
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cured  him,  probably,  as  Dr.  Rush  suggests,  by  overcoming  a 
weak  morbid  cerebral  action,  and  producing  agreeable  and 
healthy  excitement  of  brain.  Would  not,  adds  this  physician,  a 
dose  of  laudanum  have  been  the  appropriate  remedy  ? 

A  young  gentleman  wa^  thrown  from  his  horse  and  fell  upon 
his  head.  For  ten  minutes  after  the  accident  he  continued  m  a 
state  of  coma.  Since  his  recovery  he  has  been  subject  to  furious 
fits  of  passionate  excitement.  These  attacks  are  generally  pre- 
ceded by  severe  headaches.  His  mental  faculties  do  not  appear 
much  if  at  all  impaired,  but  he  continues  to  suflfer  from  these 
morbidly  painful  ebullitions  of  temper.  Prior  to  the  injury  he 
exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  degree  of  self-control  and 
eauanimity  of  temper.  Dr.  Beddoes  refers  to  the  case  of  a  lady 
wno  after  her  recovery  from  an  attack  of  brain  fever  became 
extremely  irascible.  This  was  the  reverse  of  her  natural  dispo- 
sition, bhe  made  herself  so  offensively  disagreeable  to  all  ner 
family  that  her  husband,  a  most  amiable  and  self-denying  man, 
was  compelled  to  separate  himself  from  her  and  abandon  his 
once  happy  fireside. 

A  lady  was  in  the  habit  during  her  paroxysms  of  passion  of 
seizing  hold  of  her  husband's  hair  and  tearing  it  out  by  the  roots 
in  large  quantities.  He  has  often  applied  to  me  in  great  distress 
having  a  full  assurance  of  his  wife's  insanity,  beseeching  me  to 
protect  him  from  her  acts  of  insane  violence.  She  was  clearly 
disordered  in  her  mind,  but  during  my  examination  of  her  case 
I  could  not  perceive  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  signing  a  certifi- 
cate authorizing  her  being  placed  under  control. 

I  have  referred  to  a  certain  morbid  mental  condition  exhibit- 
ing itself  exclusively  in  acts  of  cruelty  and  brutality.  This  form 
of  unrecognized  disorder  may  exist  unassociated  with  delusion. 
There  is  much  of  this  undetected  alienation  of  mind  in  existence, 
producing,  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  domestic  life,  great 
irregularities  of  conduct,  a  fearful  amount  of  discord,  disunion 
and  misery.  It  often  coexists  with  great  talents  and  high  at- 
tainments, is  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  active  philanthropy 
and  benevolence,  and  is  so  concealed  that  the  ordinary  actions 
or  conversation  of  those  thus  affected  would  not  in  many  cases 
lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its  presence.  Howard,  the  celebrated  phi- 
lanthropist, affords  an  unhappy  illustration  of  this  type  of  dis- 
order. He  is  represented  to  have  been  a  tyrant  in  his  own  house. 
His  cruel  treatment  caused  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  was  in 
the  habit  for  many  years  after  her  death  of  doing  penance  before 
her  picture.  He  had  an  only  son  whom  for  the  slightest  offence 
he  punished  with  terrible  severity,  making  him  stand  for  hours 
in  a  grotto  in  the  garden.  The  son  became  a  lunatic  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  brutal  treatment. 

A  lady,  moving  in  good  society,  happily  married,  accomplisKed, 
well  educated,  of  sweet  temper,  and  with  a  mind  under  religious 
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inflDences,  manifested  at  the  age  of  forty-five  a  sudden  and  an 
extraordinary  change  of  character  and  habits.  She  became 
irritable  from  trifling  causes,  was  continually  quarrelling  with 
her  husbftid  and  servants,  discharged  her  tradesmen,  accusing 
them  of  acts  of  dishonesty,  and  offended  many  of  her  most  inti- 
mate friends  and  relations  by  her  frigid  and  often  repulsive 
manner.  This  state  of  mind  continued  for  two  years,  during 
which  period  she  plaved  the  capricious  tyrant  within  the  sphere 
of  the  domestic  circle.  Her  husband  became  nearly  broken- 
hearted, his  friends  and  relations  could  not  enter  his  house  with- 
out being  insulted,  he  neglected  his  business,  and  his  health  be- 
came from  constant  anxiety  seriously  impaired.  A  new  phase 
of  the  malady  however  exhibited  itself  She  one  dav  accused 
her  husband  of  ^oss  infidelity.  Proofs  were  demanded.  She 
immediately  produced  several  anonymous  letters  which  she  had 
received  containing  a  minute,  circumstantial,  and  apparently 
truthful  account  of  her  husband's  misconduct.  These  letters 
appeared  to  substantiate  as  conclusively  as  such  documentary 
evidence  could  do  her  accusation.  No  person  doubted  the  genu- 
ine character  of  these  letters.  Her  friends  however  refused  to 
recognize  even  at  this  time  her  morbid  state  of  mind.  She  sub- 
seauently  had  an  epileptic  seizure  followed  by  partial  paralysis. 
I  men  saw  the  case.  Her  cerebral  condition  being  at  this  time 
apparent,  she  was  removed  from  home.  It  was  now  discovered 
beyond  a  doubt  that  she  had  written  the  anonymous  letters  to 
herself  accusing  her  husband  of  infidelity,  had  addressed  and 
posted  them,  and  had  eventually  become  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  letters  were  actually  written  by  a  stranger 
and  contained  a  true  statement  of  facts !  They  had  as  it  after- 
wards appeared  been  concealed  about  her  person  for  nearly  six 
months. 

I  was  requested  to  visit  a  lady  who,  after  a  painfiil  and  dan- 
gerous accouchement,  exhibited,  without  any  adequate  exciting 
cause,  an  inveterate  feeling  of  hatred  towards  one  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  treated  this  child  with  great  and  systematic  brutality. 
To  such  an  extent  did  she  carry  this  morbid  and  unnatural  feel- 
ing that  her  husband  was  obliged  to  remove  the  child  from  the 
house,  and  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  relative  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country.  I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time  that  this  person's 
mind  was  disordered.  Such  was  my  written  opiuion.  The  idea 
was,  however,  repudiated  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  who  obstinately  closed  their  eyes  to  her  sad  and  melan- 
choly condition.  The  only  evidence  that  existed  at  that  period 
of  mental  disorder  was  her  unnatural  alienation  of  affection,  and 
brutal  conduct  towards  one  of  the  children.  This  state  of  mind 
appeared  unassociated  with  any  appreciable  delusion.  Three 
weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  my  first  consultation  when  I 
was  informed  that  she  had  made  an  attempt  at  suicide.     It  was 
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then  obvious  that  she  waa  not  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  and  her 
family  no  longer  hesitated  in  placing  her  privately  under  super- 
vision. 

We  occasionally  observe  evidences  of  this  morbid «tate  at. a 
very  early  period  of  life,  consequent  upon  an  original  defect  in 
the  organization  of  the  intellect,  lliomas  Pepper,  fourteen 
years  oi  age,  a  pot-bov,  a  clever  lad,  but  of  sullen  and  morose 
disposition,  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  in  an  arbor 
in  his  master's  bowling-green.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
that  the  mind  of  the  deceased  was  peculiarly  formed,  his  conduct 
frequently  evincing  a  predisposition  to  cruelty.  He  had  been 
frequently  known  to  hang  up  mice  and  other  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  pain  which  they  appeared  to  suffer 
whilst  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  would  often  call  boys  to 
witness  these  sports,  exclaiming:  "Here's  a  lark;  he  is  just 
having  his  last  kick !"  He  had  often  been  known  to  catch  flies 
and  tlirow  them  into  the  fire,  that  he  might  observe  them  whilst 
burning.  He  had  also  been  observed,  whilst  passing  along  the 
street,  to  pull  the  ears  of  the  children,  lifting  them  on  the  ground 
by  their  ears,  and  when  they  cried  out  with  pain,  he  would  burst 
out  into  a  fiendish  paroxysm  of  delight  at  their  sufferings.  Wit- 
nesses deposed  that  about  four  years  previouslj^,  when  only  ten 
years  of  age,  he  attempted  to  strangle  himself  in  consequence 
of  his  mother  having  chastised  him.  He  locked  himself  up  in 
a  room,  and  when  discovered  life  was  nearly  extinct^  I  refer 
to  this  as  a  type  of  mental  depravity  occurring  in  early  life,  arising 
from  a  congenital  defect  in  the  organization  of  the  brain  ana 
intellect 

I  saw,  some  years  ago,  a  youth  whose  whole  moral  character 
had  become  completely  changed  in  consequence  of  a  severe  in- 
jury he  had  sustained.  This  young  gentleman,  when  of  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  was  attacked  by  fever.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  delirium,  he  sprung  violently  out  of  bed  and  severely  cut  his 
ankle ;  considerable  hemorrhage  followed.  After  his  recovery, 
his  whole  moral  character  was  found  to  have  undergone  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis.  From  being  a  well-conditioned  boy,  kind 
and  affectionate  to  his  parents,  steady  in  his  habits,  sober,  and 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  he  became  a  drunkard,  liar,  and  thief, 
being:  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  decorum !  He  was  clever, 
intelligent,  and  sharp-witted,  but  his  every  action  was  perfectly 
brutal.  This  boy,  prior  to  his  illness,  was  known  to  hang  with 
endearing  affection  round  the  neck  of  his  mother,  but  after  this 
sad  change  I  have  seen  him  attack  her  with  brutal  and  savage 
ferocity.  This  patient  was  for  some  years  in  close  confinement. 
He  wiis  subsequently  sent  abroad,  but  during  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies  he  mysteriously  disappeared  one  evening  from  the 

"  From  the  "Times.'* 
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quarter-deck  of  the  ship,  and  is  supposed  to  have  committed 
suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea.  In  another  type  of 
unrecognized  mental  disorder  there  appears  to  be  a  paralysis  of 
the  moral  sense,  a  state  termed  moral  idiocy} 

A  young  gentleman,  greatly  indulged  and  petted  at  home, 
exhibited  shortly  after  e^oing  to  school  a  morose,  cruel,  and  re- 
vengeful disposition.  He  quarrelled  with  the  other  boys,  com- 
mitted several  petty  acts  of  robberj^  accusing  others  of  being 
the  culprits.  He  pursued  his  studies  with  intelligence,  and  was 
generally  at  the  head  of  his  class.  His  conduct  became  so  sys- 
tematically brutal,  savage,  and  untruthful,  that  his  father  was 
requested  peremptorily  to  remove  him  from  the  school.     The 

fentleman  under  whose  care  the  youth  was  placed  was  induced 
y  the  earnest  persuasions  of  the  parent  to  alter  his  determina- 
tion and  retain  the  boy.  For  several  days  the  youth  was  noticed 
to  be  unusually  morose  and  taciturn.     He  was   subsequentlv 

Serceived  to  be  busily  occupied  in  writing.  Bein^  called  sud- 
enly  out  of  the  room,  his  letter  was  examined,  and  it  was  found 
to  contain  the  details  of  a  plan  he  had  carefully  concocted,  and 
ingeniously  conceived,  for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  boys  in  the 
school  towards  whom  he  entertained  feelings  of  rancorous  ani- 
mosity. His  letter  was  written  to  a  boy  who  had  left  the  school 
for  misconduct,  and  who  appeared  to  be  in  his  confidence.     He 

*  Grave  exceptions  have  been  taken  to  the  term,  ^*  moral  idiocy ^^*  by  writert 
who  have  entirely  misconceived  the  medico-psychological  import  of  the  phrase, 
as  well  as  by  others  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  practically 
acquainted  with  this  singular  type  of  congcnitally  defective  intelligence.  A 
modern  author  thus  refers  to  the  popular  prejudice  on  this  subject: 

"  To  some  minds,  the  idea  of  a  moral  idiot  involves  painful  notions  of  the 
Creator.  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  they  rest  on  the  false  philosophy 
of  the  Eudaimonist.  So  long  as  we  consider  happiness  as  the  great  end  of  life, 
and  virtue  only  its  instrument,  so  long  shall  we  find  difiScultics  to  solve  in  the 
mischiefs  wrought  by  beings  whom  ignorance  or  fatuity  renders  irresponsible. 
To  the  Eudaimonist  such  mischief  appears  a  final  evil  ;*  and,  as  he  is  forbidden 
to  attribute  it  to  the  irresponsible  agent,  he  is  driven  to  attribute  it  to  God. 
But  the  difiiculty  ceases  wnen  we  perceive  that  the  end  of  creation  is  the  per- 
fecting of  souls,  and  the  production  of  happiness  is  altogether  secondary  thereto. 
Sin  is  now  seen  to  be  evil,  not  for  the  external  misithief  it  produces,  but  for  its 
own  sake,  as  the  most  evil  of  all  things.  The  outward  act,  be  it  ever  so  mis- 
chievous, is  not  sin — the  Will  constitutes  the  sin.  Thus,  when  ofiTences  are  com- 
mitted by  an  irresponsible  agent,  God  does  not  become  the  author  of  any  sin ; 
for  sin  is  nothing  but  the  conscious,  wilful  delinquency  of  a  free  creature,  and 
there  is  no  sin  without  it  any  more  than  in  the  ravages  of  the  storm  and  flood. 
The  mischief  done  takes  its  place  along  with  the  sufierine  which  is  necessary  to 
the  end  of  creation ;  and,  wnen  the  great  drama  is  furtner  advanced,  we  shall 
understand  the  reason  of  what  seems  unaccountable  in  the  one  short  scene  we 
now  behold.  To  ask  further,  why  moral  idiots  should  have  been  created,  is 
equivalent  to  asking  why  there  should  be  intellectual  idiots,  children  dyins^  in 
infancy,  &c.  We  must  deem  their  existence  on  earth  motived  by  reasons  which 
(while  ignorant  of  all  life  beyond  us)  we  may  not  guess.  The  children  at  a  school 
marvel  why  a  parent  withdraws  his  son  soon  after  entrance,  or  does  not  suffer 
him  to  learn  with  them ;  but  it  is  all  understood  at  home.^^ — *^  Essay  on  Intuitive 
Morals f  being  an  Attempt  to  Popularize  Ethical  Science/^  Part  /.  Thewy  of  Mo- 
raU.     1S66.     P.  118. 
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had  procured  a  long  sharp-pointed  bodkin,  which  he  intended, 
whilst  his  victim  was  asleep,  driving  into  his  heart  by  means  of 
a  hammer  with  which  he  was  armed !  In  the  letter,  giving  a 
minute  description  of  the  contemplated  murder,  he  says:  "  Zb- 
night  I  will  do  for  the  little  devil.''  This  boy  was  immediately 
placed  under  the  care  of  his  father,  and  on  the  advice  of  an 
eminent  provincial  physician,  he  was  without  loss  of  time  sub- 
jected to  close  restraint.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  now  no 
doubt  of  his  insanity.  I  did  not  see  this  case  myself,  but  I  ob- 
tained these  particulars  from  the  father  of  the  young  gentleman 
who  had  so  providential  an  escape  of  his  life.  If  this  youth  had 
committed  murder,  what  would  have  been  the  plea  urged  in  his 
defence,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ? 

A  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  singularly  unruly  and  intracta> 
ble  character,  selfish,  wayward,  violent,  and  without  ground  or 
motive,  was  liable,  when  under  paroxysms  of  his  moodiness,  to 
do  personal  mischief  to  others,  lie  was  not,  however,  of  a  bold 
character.  He  was  of  fair  understanding,  and  exhibited  con- 
siderable acuteness  in  sophistical  apologies  for  his  wayward  con- 
duct. He  made  little  or  no  progress  in  any  kind  of  study.  His 
fancy  was  vivid,  supplying  him  profusely  with  sarcastic  imagery. 
He  was  subjected  at  dilferent  times  to  a  firmly  mild,  and  to  a 
rigid  discipline.  Solitary  confinement  was  tried,  but  to  this  he 
was  impassive.  He  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  drew  a  knife 
upon  one  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  establishment,  and  produced  a 
deep  feeling  of  aversion  in  the  minds  of  his  companions  by  the 
undisguised  pleasure  which  he  showed  at  some  bloodshed  which 
took  place  in  the  town  during  a  political  disturbance.  He  mani- 
fested no  sensual  disposition,  and  was  careful  of  property.  His 
conduct  became  worse^  and  more  savagely  violent  to  his  rela- 
tives. It  is  recorded  that,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  he  stripped 
himself  naked,  and  exposed  his  person  to  his  sisters. 

The  previous  illustration  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mayo  as  a  type 
of  moral  idiocy  or  congenital  depravity. 

Dr.  Haslam  had  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age  under  his  care 
who  appeared  to  possess  no  one  of  the  moral  faculties.  He  was 
conscious  of  his  lamentable  state,  and  often  asked  with  touch- 
ing pathos,  "why  God  had  not  made  him  like  other  men?" 

Shakspeare  has  placed  in  Edgar's  mouth  a  faithful  portrait  of 
this  class  of  case.  When  delineating  his  own  character  he  ex- 
claims,— 

"  I  was  a  serving  man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind, 
That  served  the  luat  of  my  mistress's  heart,    * 
And  did  the  act  of  darkness  with  her  ; 
Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  snake  words  ; 
AVine  I  loved  deeply,  dice  dearly ; 
I  was  false  of  heart,  li^ht  of  ears,  and  bloody  of  hand ; 
IIoij  in.  tilth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness, 
Dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey." 
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A  youth,  in  early  life,  received  a  violent  blow  upon  the  head 
when  at  school.  He  was  partially  stunned,  but  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  injury.  When  of  sufficiently  advanced  affe  he 
joined  his  father  in  business.  He  became  subject  to  attacks  of 
headache,  particularly  if  exposed  to  much  anxiety.  For  some 
months  he  continued  sullen,  was  often  absent  from  the  counting- 
house,  became  the  associate  of  the  lowest  class  of  society,  and 
waa  detected  in  abstracting  several  large  suras  of  money  from 
his  father's  private  desk.  In  this  condition  he  remained  for 
aeven  or  eight  months,  no  one  suspecting  a  morbid  state  of  in- 
tellect One  morning  whilst  sitting  in  tne  counting-house  he 
suddenly  seized  one  of  the  clerks  by  the  throat,  and  attempted 
to  throttle  him.  A  severe  scuffle  ensued.  Upon  separating  the 
combatants  it  was  discovered  that  the  gentleman's  mind  was 
seriously  affected.  He  became  apparently  demoniacally  pos- 
sessed. He  poured  forth  a  volley  of  filthy  oaths,  and  an  amount 
of  obscenity  terrifically  appalling  to  those  who  witnessed  his 
paroxysm  of  acute  mania.  There  appeared  no  impairment  of 
the  powers  of  reasoning,  the  memory,  or  reflective  faculties. 
He  suddenly  lost  all  perception  of  truth,  all  notion  of  decency 
and  propriety.  I  saw  this  poor  fellow  in  several  of  his  attacks, 
and  must  confess,  if  I  were  disposed  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  Satanic  possession,  I  should  cite  his  case  as  one  conclusively 
demonstrating  the  phenomenon. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  instances  of  unrecognized  mono- 
mania floating  upon  the  surface  of  society.  I  am  acquainted 
with  two  cases  of  this  form  of  mental  disorder  where  disease  of 
the  mind  is  not  suspected.  These  latent  and 'masked  attacks  of 
monomania  frequently  lead  to  overt  acts  of  violence,  crime,  bru- 
tality, suicide,  and  very  often  to  alienation  of  property,  no  depar- 
ture from  health  of  mind  being  suspected. 

A  few  years  back  I  received  a  summons  from  a  London  police 
magistrate  to  examine  a  case  of  alleged  insanity.  It  appeared 
that  a  laboring  man  had  committed  several  serious  assaults  and 
Was  consequently  arrested  by  the  police.  This  man  was  exa- 
mbed  by  a  medical  gentleman,  who  said  he  had  no  doubt  as  to 
his  insanity,  without,  however,  being  able  to  assign  sufficient 
reasons  for  such  an  opinion.  The  magistrate  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  himself  investigated  the  case,  and  had  taken  the 
evidence  of  the  surgeon  referred  to,  but  could  detect  no  insanity 
in  the  prisoner's  appearance  or  conversation.  The  medical  gen- 
tleman asserted  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the  prisoner  was  insane, 
hasing  his  conclusions  upon  the  man's  apparently  unreasonable 
conduct  and  mad  acts  of  motiveless  violence.  I  examined  the 
prisoner  publicly  in  court,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  that  I  obtained  the  key- 
note to  the  actual  state  of  his  mind.     I  then  discovered  that  he 
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was  unequivocally  insane.  He  was  under  a  delusion  that  a  stranger 
having  designs  upon  his  life,  was  in  the  hahit  of  placing  daily  a 
small  pill  upon  the  mantelpiece  of  his  bedroom,  that  this  pill 
(which  he  was  compelled  to  swallow)  contained  an  ingredient 
that  greatly  excited  him,  destroying  all  power  of  self-control, 
and  leading  him  to  commit  the  acts  of  violence,  of  which  he 
stood  charged.  His  insanity  then  became  obvious,  and  the  ma- 
gistrate signed  a  warrant  for  his  committal  to  an  asylum.  It 
appeared  tnat  this  insane  man  had  been  severely  punished  on 
previous  occasions  for  different  acts  of  unexplained  violence,  no 
one  expecting  the  existence  of  mental  disorder.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  been  subjected  to  a  close  and  rigid  examination  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  (during  which  the  lunatic  showed 
extraordinary  ingenuity  in  concealing  his  delusion,  and  great 
cleverness  in  fencing  with  my  questions^  that  the  presence  of  an 
insane  idea  was  satisfactorily  establishea. 

Do  we  sufficiently  estimate  the  effects  of  physical  disease  upon 
the  character  and  actions  of  those  upon  whose  conduct  we  are 
sometimes  called  to  sit  in  judgment?  How  slight  are  the 
changes  in  the  corporeal  health,  and  subtle  the  variations  in  the 
delicate  structure  of  the  brain  that  precede  and  accompany  re- 
markable alterations  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  character! 
The  brave  and  heroic  become,  in  particular  states  of  ill  health, 
as  timid  and  bashful  as  coy  maidens.  Humane  men  have  been 
driven  to  actB  of  desperation  and  crueltv  under  the  influence  of 
certain  physical  diseases  disturbing  and  deranging  the  operations 
of  thought,  "  There  are  ebbs  and  flows  of  braverv,  and  some 
distompers  bring  a  mechanical  terror  upon  the  imagination." 

"  Let  lue  introduce  a  fact  or  two,' '  says  Dr.  McCulloch,  in  his 
work  on  ''  Mar8h  Fevers,"  *'  relating  to  the  etteet  which  remit- 
tent fever  has  in  destroying  the  energy  of  the  mind  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  courage  even  of  men  habitually  brave  and  reck- 
less. This  is  a  confession  which  I  have  received  from  many 
persons,  but  fi\>m  no  one  so  strikingly  as  a  Spanish  officer  of 
high  rank,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  perilous  situations 
during  a  long  war  in  that  country,  and  who  acknowledged  that 
he  had  immediately  become  a  coward,  while  fully  aware  of  the 
cause,  from  an  attack  of  neuralgia  of  the  face.  Tlie  disease  in 
this  01180  also  lasted  long,  while  this  ardent  spirit  had  ftecome 
almi>st  womanly,  shedding  tears  on  the  slightest  occasion.  The 
same  offivt  in  reality  follows  all  the  intermittent  diseases  when 
thov  lHHH>mo  ohn>nio,"' 

'f  ho  oolobnuoil  General  OrsxiXE,  evidencing  at  the  battle  of 
MayouiV  high  health  and  vigor,  dauntlessly  advanced  with  heroic 
i\>unig\^  to  the  mouths  of  the  Austrian  cannon,  yet,  at\er  having 
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suffered  from  bodily  disease  and  loss  of  nervous  energy,  he 
proved  a  dastardly  coward  and  poltroon  at  the  sight  o?  the 
guillotine ! 

"  The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world,  and  know  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  teaches  me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in 
sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart 
that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to  myself  the  struggles 
and  temptations  it  has  passed — ^the  brief  pulsations  of  joy — the 
feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and  fear — ^the  tears  of  regret — the 
feebleness  of  purpose — the  pressure  of  want — the  desertion  of 
friends — ^the  scorn  of  the  world,  that  has  little  charity — the 
desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices  from 
within — health  gone — ^happiness  gone-— even  hope,  that  stays 
longest  with  us,  ^one — I  have  little  heart  for  aught  else  than 
thankfulness  that  it  is  not  so  with  me,  and  would  fain  leave  the 
erring  soul  of  my  fellow  man  with  Him  from  whose  hands  it 
came."* 

A  gentleman  was,  for  many  years,  remarkable  for  great  irasci- 
bility and  violence  of  temper.  He  was  constantly  quarrelling 
with  his  relations,  friends  and  domestics,  in  fact  he  became 
notorious  for  being  an  ill-conditioned  man  with  whom  no  person 
could  for  many  days  live  or  associate  on  amicable  terms.  He 
suddenly  became  ill,  complaining  of  a  feeling  of  great  uneasiness 
in  his  head.  This  was  followed  by  a  violent  attack  of  epilepsy. 
He  recovered  from  the  paroxysm  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
his  relations  and  friends,  his  character  had  undergone  a  complete 
change.     He  became  a  mild  good-tempered  and  placid  man,  dis- 

?osea  to  live  on  the  mostfriendly  understanding  with  everybody, 
'his  state  of  mind  existed  for  eighteen  months  when,  in  the  act 
of  getting  out  of  a  railway  carriage,  he  had  a  second  epileptic  fit 
succeeded  bj  a  return  of  his  former  violence  of  conduct.  He 
again  exhibited  great  irritability  with  occasional  paroxysms  of 
ungovernable  rage.  This  mental  condition  continued  for  six 
months,  when  he  had  a  recurrence  of  the  epileptic  attacks, 
followed  by  a  condition  of  mental  composure,  great  self-control, 
and  astonishing  equanimity,  when  exposed  to  extreme  provoca- 
tion. In  a  few  weeks  he  had  a  succession  of  severe  attacks  of 
epilepsy  associated  with  maniacal  symptoms.  It  was  eventually 
considered  necessary  to  place  him  under  restraint. 

The  biography  of  tyrants  Regal  and  Domestic  is  yet  to  be 
written,  and  it  remains  for  the  philosophic  historian,  capable  of 
appreciating  the  effects  of  defective  and  arrested  cerebral  organi- 
zation, the  influence  of  physical  and  moral  agents,  as  well  as 
bodily  disease,  upon  the  character  and  temperament,  to  account 
psychologically  for  the  actions  of  men,  distinguished  for  a  career 

'  LongfeUow's  ** Hyperion." 
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of  morbid  selfishness,  crime,  cupidity,  caprice,  tyraimy,  brutali- 
ty, and  vice. 

We  do  not  possess  data  to  enable  us  to  judge  satisfactorily  of 
the  mental  or  physical  state  of  Caligula,  Tiberius,  or  Nero,  the 
latter  of  whom,  Tacitus  informs  us,  was  designated  by  his  tutor, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  as  "  a  compouvd  of  mud  and  blood.''^  Is  it  not 
charitable  to  suppose  they  were  physically  and  morally  diseased, 
and  of  unsound  mind,  the  insanity  manifesting  itself  in  con- 
duct, and  not  in  ideas? 

Can  there  be  anything  advanced  psychologically  in  palliation 
of  the  atrocious  crimes  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  or  that  would 
extenuate  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  brutal  treatment  to  which 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  father  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
subjected  his  son,  or  be  an  apology  for  the  tyranny  and  savage 
brutality  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  excuse  the  murders  of  Henry 
Vill,  the  bloody  career  of  Robespierre,  or  the  apparently  in- 
sane furor  with  which  the  poet  Savage  was  hunted  to  deaths  by 
his  own  mother? 

No  sooner  was  the  poet  born  than  his  mother  ignominiously 
discarded  him.  After  he  had  discovered  her  name,  it  was  his 
practice  to  walk  in  the  evening  after  dark  for  several  hours  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  house,  hoping  to  see  her  as  she  came  by 
accident  to  the  window,  or  crossed  the  apartment  with  a  candle 

*  Tacitus  (as  quoted  by  Paley,  in  his  *' Evidences  of  Christianity,"  p.  17), 
says,  when  speaking  of  the  fire  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
and  of  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained  that  the  emperor  himself  was  con- 
cerned in  causing  it,  proceeds  in  his  narrative  and  observations  thus:  **But 
neither  these  exertions,  nor  his  largesses  to  the  people,  nor  his  offerings  to  the 
cods,  did  away  the  infamous  imputation  under  which  Nero  lay,  of  having  or- 
dered the  city  to  be  set  on  fire.  To  put  an  end,  therefore,  to  this  report,  he  laid 
the  guilt,  and  inflicted  the  most  cruel  punishments,  upon  a  set  of  people,  who 
were  holdon  in  abhorrence  for  their  crimes,  and  called  oy  the  vulgar,  Christians. 
The  founder  of  that  name  was  Christ,  who  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, under  his  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate.  This  pernicious  superstition,  thus 
chocked  for  a  while,  broke  out  again;  and  spread  not  only  over  Judea,  where  the 
evil  originated,  but  through  Rome  also,  whither  everything  bad  upon  the  earth 
finds  its  way  and  is  practised.  Some  who  confessed  their  sect  were  first  seized, 
and  afterwards,  by  tlieir  information,  a  vast  multitude  wore  apprehended,  who 
were  convicted,  not  so  much  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  as  of  hatred  to  man- 
kind. Their  sufferings  at  execution  were  aggravated  by  insult  and  mockery;  for 
some  wore  disguised  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs; 
some  wore  crucified;  and  others  were  wrapped  in  pitched  shirts — [this  is  rather 
a  paraphrase,  but  is  justified  by  what  the  scholiast  upon  Juvenal  says:  **Nero 
maloficos  homines  tanla  et  cora  supervestiebat,  et  sic  ad  ignem  admoveri  jube- 
bat  " — Lurd.  "Jewish  and  Heath.  Test.,"  vol.  i,  p.  869,1 — and  set  on  fire  when 
the  day  closed,  that  they  might  serve  as  lights  to  illuminate  the  night.  Nero 
lent  his  own  gardens  forthese  executions,  and  exhibited  at  the  same  time  a  mock 
Ciroonsiun  entertainment,  being  a  spectator  of  the  whole,  in  the  dress  of  a  cha- 
rioteer, sometiinos  mingling  with  the  crowd  on  foot,  and  sometimes  viewing  the 
spoctaclo  from  his  car.  This  conduct  made  the  sufferers  pitied;  and  though  they 
wore  criminals  deserving  the  severest  punishments,  yet  they  were  considered  as 
sacrificed,  not  so  much  out  of  regard  to  the  public  good,  as  to  gratify  the  cruelty 
of  one  man.'' 
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in  her  hand;  bat  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "he  could  neither  soften 
her  heart  nor  open  her  hand."  In  attempting  to  explain  the  in- 
sane hatred  exhibited  by  the  mother  of  Savage  towards  her  only 
child,  and  the  intense  malignity  with  which  she,  by  the  most 
awful  falsehoods,  endeavored  to  procure  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  public  executioner,  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  the  "  most 
execrable  crimes  are  sometimes  committed  without  apparent 
temptation." 

His  own  miserable  fate  is  thus  feelingly  alluded  to  by  the  poet : 

*  *  No  mother's  care 
Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer ; 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youtn  maintained, 
CaUed  forth  my  virtuesi  or  from  vice  restrained." 

May  not  all  these  melancholy  departures  from  ordinary  and 
healthy  modes  of  thought,  impulse,  and  action,  constitute  evi- 
dence not  only  of  depravity  and  vice, in  their  ordinary  signi- 
fic^ion,  but  of  undetected,  unperceived,  unrecognized  mental 
disease,  in  all  probability  arising  from  cerebral  irritation  or  phy- 
sical ill-health,  necessitating  not  restraint,  but  a  careful  attention 
to  the  physical  health  ?  Catharine  de  Medici's  disposition  did 
not  show  itself  until  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  How  much 
of  her  conduct  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  shock  thus  caused  to 
her  nervous  system  ?  It  is  said  that  she  suffered  from  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head  so  severe  in  its  character  as  to 
require  occasional  bleeding  for  its  relief. 

Frederick  William  of  Prussia  was  a  debauchee  and  a  drunk- 
ard. He  conceived,  without  reasonable  cause,  an  inveterate 
hostility  to  his  eldest  sister,  as  well  as  to  the  prince,  his  son, 
afterwards  Frederick  the  Great.  He  compelled  them  both  to 
eat  the  most  unwholesome,  disgusting,  and  nauseous  food,  into 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  spitting.  He  behaved 
towards  his  son  with  great  ferocity.  The  king  suffered  fi-om 
severe  attacks  of  mentm  depression.     It  was  during  one  of  these 

Saroxysms  that  he  attempted  suicide.  Who  can  entertain  a 
oubt  of  his  unhealthy  state  of  mind,  or  of  the  good  that  would 
have  resulted  had  his  brutality  and  cruelty  been  considered 
symptoms  of  some  affection  of  the  brain,  and  he  had  been  medi- 
cally treated  for  the  malady.  Robespierre,  after  his  death,  was 
found  to  have  extensive  visceral  disease.  He  suffered  much  from 
this  affection  during  life.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  rolling  on  the  ground  for  hours  in  acute  pain. 

Judge  Jeffreys  was  "tortured  by  a  cruel  internal  malady, 
whichhad  been  aggravated  by  intemperance."^  In  the  celebrated 
Western,  or  "Bloody  Assizes,"  this  monster  is  said  to  have 
hanged  820,  and  transported  855  persons,  for  "  the  most  part  of 
blameless  life,  and  of  high  religious  profession !"     Previously 

'  Lord  Macaulay's  "History  of  England,"  vol.  i,  p.  67. 
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to  h\A  startinff  for  the  circuit,  his  health  aud  spirits  had  given 
way.  "  lie  Tiivd  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  coldness  of  the 
king,  and  by  the  insolence  of  the  chief  justice,  and  could  find 
little  consolation  on  looking  back  on  a  life,  not,  indeed,  black- 
ened by  an  atrocious  crime,  out  sullied  by  cowardice,  selfishness, 
and  servility."  During  the  celebrated  trial  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle, 
Jeffreys  is  said  to  "  have  stormed,  cursed,  and  swore  in  language 
which  no  well-bred  man  would  have  used  at  a  race  or  cock- 
fight." Addressing  himself  to  one  of  the  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  in  favor  of  Lady  Alice,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  oath : 
"  Was  there  ever  such  a  villain  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Dost 
thou  believe  that  there  is  a  God  ?  Dost  thou  believe  in  hell-fire  ? 
A  Turk  is  a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as  this !  What  a  generation 
of  vipers  we  live  anions !  Was  there  ever  such  an  impudent 
rascal?  Hold  the  oandle  to  him,  that  I  may  see  his  orazen 
fiioo  !*'  As  Jeffreys  proceeded  in  his  bloody  business,  his  "  spirits 
rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work  went  on.  He  laughed, 
shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a  way,  that  many  thought 
him  drunk  from  morning  to  night. "^ 

The  celebrated  Princess  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  from  a 
Lutheran  became  a  Catholic,  and  resigned  her  throne  for  con- 
science sake,  was  guilty  of  an  incredible  act  of  frightful  cruelty 
soon  after  her  change  of  fiiith.  She  had  carried  on  an  amour 
in  former  times  vrith  a  young  nobleman,  who,  in  a  moment  of 
thoughtlessness,  divulged  the  criminal  secret.  TNlien  the  prin- 
cess wjuJi  at  Paris,  on  her  way  to  Rome,  this  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed to  her.  She  immediately,  in  spite  of  her  religious  zeal, 
determined  upon  executing  summary  revenge.  At  a  fixed  hour 
she  appointed  to  meet  her  confessor  in  a  gi\llery  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  slie  commanded  the  young  nobleman  to  be  tliere  soon  after- 
wards. On  his  appearing,  she  taxed  him  with  infidelity,  and 
showing  him  letters  in  proof  of  it,  sentenced  him  to  death.  In 
tlie  vigor  of  manhood  and  of  health,  he  was  loath  to  die,  and  he 
besought  his  life  with  tears ;  but  the  princess  was  inexorable. 
She  sjiive  him  time  to  confess,  and  some  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  fufi  uix>n  him  with  their  swortls  and  despatch  him.  This  they 
had  some  diflioulty  in  ai.vomplishing,  as  he  wore  steel  armor 
underneath  his  doublet.  The  princess,  as  soon  as  the  murder 
was  discovered,  Wi\s  onlered  to  leave  Paris.  She  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  had  nnisses  saiid  for  the  repi^se  of  her  murdered  para- 
mour's soul.  The  princess  was  said  to  be  "  proud,  vain,  pas- 
sionate, and  capricious." 

Is  not  the  piiysician  best  fitted  by  education  to  investigate, 
and  elucidate  satisfiictorily  these  interesting  morbid  mental  phe- 
nomena, and  nn>st  iiiuilifieil  to  suggest  the  possibility  ot  effecting 
imjK^rtHnt  changes  m  the  moral  and  inteUei*tual  condition,  by 

»  Loixi  M«cauUv*«  »»HUtory  of  Kngland,  '  vol.  i,  p,  eOO. 
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bringing  within  the  sphere  of  medical  treatment  the  physical  con- 
dition gloving  rise  to  such  departures  from  healthy  states  of  the 
affections  and  propensities?  Many  a  suicide  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  murderous  and  criminal  impulse  destroyed,  if  an 
active  cathartic  were  exhibited,  or  the  cerebral  circulation  re- 
lieved, and  rendered  less  active  by  means  of  local  depletion. 

Men  have  been  hanged  for  crimes  which  the  physician  might 
have  prevented.  Damien  declared  to  the  last  that  had  the  ves- 
sels of  his  brain  been  unloaded  by  bleeding,  as  he  earnestly 
requested,  he  never  would  have  attempted  the  life  of  Louis  Xv . 

It  is  recorded  of  Caligula,  that  his  reign  commenced  with 
mildness,  but  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  after  a  violent  attack 
of  bodUy  illnesSy  his  career  was  marked  by  cruelty,  violence,  and 
crime,  slaughtering  in  an  apparently  irresponsible  state  of  mind 
the  noblest  men  oi  Rome,  and  hunting  the  innocent  spectators 
of  a  public  show  into  the  waters  of  the  Tiber! 

It  is  thought  possible,  by  a  course  of  medicine  and  a  system 
of  dietetics,  to  modify  the  diathesis,  both  mental  and  physical. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  alleges  that  he  has  cured  an  irascible  disposition 
by  rigidly  enforcing  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet.  A  man  subject 
to  severe  paroxysms  of  anger,  caused  by  temporary  congestion 
of  the  brain,  was  said  to  have  been  benefited  by  the  application 
of  a  few  leeches  to  the  head. 

Coleridge,  when  referring  to  the  hallucinations  from  which 
Luther  suffered  at  a  particular  period  of  his  life  as  caused  by 
physical  irritation,  observes,  the  great  Reformer's  unremitting 
activity,  labor,  and  sedentary  mode  of  life  during  his  confine- 
ment in  Wartzburg,  had  undermined  his  former  usually  strong 
health.*  He  suffered  from  severe  indigestion,  so  much  so  that 
his  friend  Melancthon  urged  him  to  consult  a  physician  at  Er- 
fiirth.  He  did  so,  and  for  a  time  regained  his  health.  Ha  soon, 
however,  relapsed  into  his  former  state  of  indisposition.  Cole- 
ridge sa^s  it  was  evident  from  his  letters  that  Luther  had  ^reat 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  the  common  effect  of  indiges- 
tion in  men  of  sedentary  habits,  who  are  at  the  same  time  intense 
thinkers,  and  this  irritability,  added  to  a  revivification  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  him  in  early  life,  and  fostered  by  the 
theological  system  of  his  manhood,  is  abundantly  suflicient  to 
explain  all  his  apparitions  and  nightly  combats  with  evil  spirits. 
"1  see  nothing,"  says  Coleridge,  **  improbable,  that  in  one  of 
those  unconscious  half-sleeps,  or  rather  those  rapid  alternations 
of  the  sleeping  with  the  half-waking  state,  which  is  the  true 
*  witching  time,' 

*  The  season 
Wherein  the  spirits  hold  their  wont  to  talk,' 

1  Luther  says,  **  I  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Satan  appeared  to  me. 
I  WAS  seized  with  horror.  I  sweated  and  trembled.  My  heart  beat  in  a  fearful 
manner.  The  Devil  conversed  with  me.  His  logic  w»is  accompanied  by  a 
▼oice  so  alarming  that  the  blood  froze  in  my  veins.'* 
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the  fruitful  matrix  of  ghosts, — ^that  in  one  of  those  moments  of 
slumber,  mto  which  the  suspension  of  all  thought,  in-  the  per- 
plexity of  deep  thinking,  so  often  passes,  Luther  should  have 
had  a  full  view  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  sitting,  of  his  writ- 
ing-table, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  brain  image  of  the  Devil, 
vivid  enough  to  have  acquired  an  apparent  outness^  and  a  dis- 
tance regulated  b^  the  proportion  of  its  distinctness  to  that  of 
the  objects  really  impressea  upon  the  outward  senses.''^ 

Zuinglius  was  tormented  with  the  solution  of  some  religious 
dogmas,  which  he  endeavored  night  and  Jay  to  unravel,  but 
failed  in  doing  so.  Having  to  preach  upoh  this  very  point,  he 
dreamt  that  he  was  disputing  with  the  Town  Secretary,  who 
pressed  him  very  closely ;  on  a  sudden,  he  saw  a  phantom,  white 
or  black,  appear  before  him,  who  spoke  these  words — "  Coward, 
why  answerest  thou  not  what  is  written  in  Exodus?"  &c.  &c. 
Zuinglius,  availing  himself  of  this  thought  suggested  in  a  half- 
conscious  state  of  sleep,  proposed  it  to  his  disciples,  who  made 
use  of  it  as  their  celebrated  watchword  or  ensign,  as  it  remains 
among  them  to  this  day.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  sensorium, 
overheated  and  overpressed  by  too  close  an  application  of  the 
mind  to  a  very  abstruse  question,  fell  into  an  apoplectic  turge- 
scencer,  during  the  transient  continuance  of  which  the  retina 
became  so  disturbed  as  to  conjure  up  a  phantom  which  the 
patient  not  only  mistook  for  a  reality,  but,  what  is  still  worse, 
acted  upon  his  mistake  or  diseased  imagination.  Zuinglius  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  manifested  that,  however  warm  a  disputant^ 
he  was  no  less  a  bold  combatant ;  for  it  was  certain  that  he  had 
advanced  far  into  the  hottest  of  the  engagement,  and  died  sword 
in  hand. 

No  one  can  read  the  interesting  account  of  the  unhappy  con- 
troversy between  Hume  and  Rousseau,^  without  being  convinced 

1  *'The  Friend,"  p.  238. 

■  Rousseau  suys,  **  One  evening  a  remarkable  circumstance  greatly  struck  mo. 
As  we  were  sitting  by  the  fire  I  caught  a  sight  of  Hume's  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
mine,  as  indeed  happened  very  often  ;  and  that  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  idea.  At  that  time  he  gave  me  a  steadfast,  piercing  look,  mixed 
with  a  sneer,  which  greatly  disturbed  me.  To  get  rid  of  the  embarrassment  1  Uy 
under,  I  endeavored  to  look  full  at  him  in  my  turn ;  but  in  fixing  my  eyes  on 
his  I  felt  a  most  inexpressible  terror,  and  was  obliged  soon  to  turn  away.  The 
speech  and  physiognomy  of  the  good  David  is  that  of  an  honest  man ;  but  where, 
great  God  !  did  this  trood  man  borrow  those  eyes  he  fixes  so  sternly  and  unac- 
countably on  those  of  liis  friend  ?  The  impression  of  this  look  remained  with  me, 
and  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  My  trouble  increased,  even  to  a  degree  of  faint- 
ing ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  relieved  by  an  eflTusion  of  tears,  I  had  been  suffocated. 
Presently  after  this  I  was  seized  with  almost  violent  remorse;  I  even  despised 
myself;  till  at  length,  in  a  transport  which  I  still  remember  with  deli^nt,  I 
sprang  on  his  neck,  embraced  him  eagerly,  whilst  almost  choked  with  sobbing 
and  bathed  in  tears.  I  cried  out,  in  broken  accents,  '  No,  no,  David  Hume  can- 
not be  treacherous ;  if  he  be  not  the  best  of  men,  he  must  be  the  basest  of  man- 
kind.' David  Hume  politely  returned  mv  embraces,  and  gently  tapping  me  on 
the  back,  repeated  several  times,  in  a  goo3-natured  and  cosy  tone,  *  VlThy,  what, 
my  dear  sir  I  nay,  my  dear  sirl  oh,  my  dear  birl'    He  said  nothing  more.    I 
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that  the  latter  must  have  suffered,  at  the  time,  from  an  attack 
of  temporary  fipeuzy.  "The  strange  influence  of  his  bodily 
temperament  on  his  understanding;  Jiis  constitutional  melan- 
choly, pampered  into  a  morbid  excess  bv  solitude;  his  wild 
dreams  of  suspicion ;  his  hypochondriacal  fancies  of  hosts  of 
conspirators,  all  leagued  against  him  and  his  cause,  and  headed 
by  some  arch-enemy,  to  whose  machinations  he  attributed  every 
trifling  mishap,''  are  referred  to  as  signs  of  an  abnormal  state  of 
mind,  not  at  the  period  recognized,  or  urged  as  an  apology  for 
conduct  which  set  the  author  of  "  Emile"  against  the  world,  and 
all  the  world  against  him. 

The  persecution  which  Rousseau  appeared  to  court,  his  affec- 
tation of  singularity,  his  determination  to  live  in  a  world  of  his 
own  creation,  and  to  have  no  sympathy  or  thought  in  common 
with  his  fellow-men,  all  indicate  a  constitution  of  mind,  if  not 
actually  diseased,  at  least  not  remotely  removed  from  that  con- 
dition. Such,  it  would  appear,  is  destined  to  be  the  unhappy  fate 
of  all  who,  to  gratify  a  morbid  singularity,  resolutely  oppose 
their  own  crude  notions  to  the  calm,  deliberate,  and  healthy 
judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  attempting  a  philosophi- 
cal explanation  of  these  mental  phenomena,  Coleridge  observes : 
"  To  know  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  others,  moderates  our 
feelings,  as  well  as  strengthens  our  convictions;  and  for  the 
mind  which  opposes  itself  to  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  it  is 
more  especially  desirable  that  there  should  exist  an  object  out  of 
itself  J  on  which  it  may  fix  it«  attention,  and  thus  balance  its  own 
energies."* 

In  some  conditions  of  nervous  disorder,  the  slightest  changes 
of  temperature  give  rise  to  singular  alternations  of  despondency, 
despair,  hope,  and  joy,  so  completely  does  the  mind  succumb 
to  physical  influences.  I  have  known  a  person  subject  to  attacks 
of  suicidal  melancholia  during  the  prevalence  of  a  cold,  blighting, 

felt  my  heart  yearn  towards  him.  We  went  to  bed,  and  1  set  out  the  next  day 
for  the  country.  The  first  night  after  my  departure  with  Hume  for  Paris,  we 
slept  in  the  same  chamber,  when,  during  the  night,  I  heard  him  several  times 
cry  out  with  great  vehemence,  in  the  French  language,  '  Je  iiensy  Rousseau.* — I 
have  you,  Rousseau.  I  know  not  whether  he  was  awake  or  asleep.  The  expres- 
sion was  remarkable,  coming  from  a  man  who  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  language  to  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  force  or  choice  of  words. 
I  took  these  words,  however,  and  I  could  not  then  take  them  otherwise  than  in  a 
favorable  sense,  notwithstanding  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  were  spoken 
was  still  less  favorable  than  the  expression.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  me  to 
ffive  any  idea  of  it;  but  it  corresponds  exactly  with  those  terrible  looks  I  have 
before  mentioned.  At  every  repetition  of  them  I  was  seized  with  a  shuddering, 
a  kind  of  horror,  and  could  not  resist,  though  a  moment's  recollection  restored 
me,  and  made  me  smile  at  my  terror.  The  next  day  all  this  was  so  perfectly 
obliterated,  that  I  did  not  even  think  of  it  during  my  stay  in  London  and  its 
neighborhood.  It  was  not  till  my  arrival  in  this  place  that  so  many  things  have 
contributed  to  recall  them  every  moment." — Philosophical  Essays^  by  David 
Hume,  vol.  i,  p.  88. 
1  "The  Friend/' p.  224. 
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depressing  east  wind,  who  appeared  happy,  contented,  and  free 
from  all  desire  to  injure  himself  under  other  and  more  congenial 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere.*  An  Italian  artist  never  could 
reside  a  winter  in  England  without  the  distressing  idea  of  self- 
destruction  repeatedly  suggesting  itself  to  his  morbidly  depressed 
mind.  Natives  of  France,  accustomed  from  early  life  to  the 
buoyant  air  and  bright  azure  sky  of  that  country,  have  sunk  into 
profound  states  of  mental  despondencjr  if  compelled  to  reside 
many  weeks  in  London  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  winter 
season.  A  military  man,  suiierin^  from  severe  mental  dejec- 
tion, was  in  the  habit  of  promenadmg  backward  and  forward  in 
a  certain  track,  towards  evening,  on  the  ramparts  of  the  town 
in  which  he  resided.  When  he  walked  forward,  his  face  fronted 
the  east,  where  the  sky  was  hung  with  black,  as  was,  alas !  his 

Eoor  soul.  Then  his  grief  pressed  doubly  and  heavily  upon 
im;  he  was  hopeless  and  in  deep  despair;  but  when  he  turned 
with  his  countenance  towards  the  west,  where  the  setting  sun 
left  behind  a  golden  stream  of  light,  his  happiness  returned. 
Thus  he  walked  backward  and  forward,  w^ith  and  without  hope, 
alternating  between  joy  and  melancholy,  ecstasy  and  grief,  in 
obedience  to  the  baneful  and  benign  influence  of  the  eastern 
and  western  sky !  To  this  sad  extent  are  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  and  operations  of  the  mind  under  the  dominion 
of  the  physical  laws  regulating  the  bodily  health.* 

A  young  man  proverbial  for  his  gentleness,  one  evening 
formed  one  of  a  billiard  party.  His  companions  were  of  his 
own  age.  Contrary  to  his  wont,  he  played  badly,  quarrelled, 
and  wrangled  with,  and  in  the  end  offended,  everybody  in  the 
room.  Two  hours  after  he  was  seized  with  nephritic  pains, 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  calculus,  which  was  expelled  on  the 
following  day  from  the  kidney  and  bladder.  A  very  nervous 
man  suffering  from  stone,  underwent,  occasionally,  the  operation 
of  lHhotrifi/.  "To  spare  him  the  pain  and  spasm  inseparable  from 
the  introduction  of  the  instrument  into  the  bladder,  he  was 
placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Impressions  were 
never  completely  extinguished,  but  they  were  blunted.  Thus, 
at  the  moment  when  the  lithotrite  was  introduced,  the  patient 
manifested  the  struggles  of  anguish,  he  resisted  with  energy; 

'  **  Could  we  penetrate  into  the  secret  foundation?  of  human  events,  we  should 
fWH)uently  find  the  misforfutir^  of  one  man  caused  by  the  intestineM  of  another, 
whom  the  former  endeavor^  to  inspire  with  sympathy  in  his  fate,  at  a  moment 
when  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  latter  was  affected  by  impeded  secretion.  An 
hour  later,  and  his  fortune  would  have  been  made.*' — Feuchtersleben's  "Medical 
Psychology. 

■  Alfieri*,  in  a  memoir  of  himself,  savs :  "  I  have  observed,  by  applying  to  my 
Intel loi^t  an  oxct?llent  barometer,  that  i  had  greater  or  less  genius  or  c'apacitT  for 
ctimj-H>sitit»n,  acoi>rding  to  the  greater  or  lesss  weight  of  the  atmosphere;  a  total 
stupidity  during  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  winds ;  an  infinitely  less  perspi- 
cacity in  the  evening  than  in  the  mornins;;  and  much  more  fancy,  enthusiasm, 
and  invention  in  midsummer  than  in  the  intervening  months.'* 
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but  when  the  pain  reached  its  acme,  he  cried  out,  "  You  shall 
not  conquer  me !  What  means  this  violence?  Peter,  Anthony 
(said  he,  calling  loudly  to  his  domestics),  drive  away  these  men !" 
and,  he  added,  "  You  will  have  done  well !  You  will  obtain  no- 
thing, 1  shall  not  consent  to  an  unequal  division.  My  children 
are  all  equal  in  my  aftections!'^  Thus  a  general  sentiment  of 
anguish  occasioned  by  physical  pain,  excited  in  him  the  idea  of 
moral  constraint.* 

In  what  respect  do  these  phenomena  differ  from  the  state  of 
the  mind  existing  in  insanity  except  in  their  temporary  and 
transient  character?  Suppose  a  continuance  of  the  nephritic 
irritation  accompanied  by  the  same  psychical  manifestation  and 
loss  of  volitional  power,  and  we  observe  that  irritability,  ten- 
dency to  violent  conduct,  disposition  to  motiveless  acts  of  vio- 
lence, so  often  witnessed  in  the  early  as  well  as  the  advanced 
stages  of  mental  derangement.  Again,  if  we  could  conceive  the 
condition  of  mind  which  followed  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form to  be  in  existence  for  any  length  of  time  after  the  acute 
effect  of  the  medicinal  agent  had  subsided,  would  not  the  state 
be  one  of  insanity?  These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied  ad 
Kbitum. 

There  are  many  conditions  of  eccentric  thought,  transient 
states  of  intellect,  temporary  manifestations  of  irregular  and  er- 
ratic emotion,  and  evanescent  phases  of  violent,  ungovernable 
J  passion,  which  would  constitute  insanity,  and  insanity,  too,  of  a 
brmidable  type,  if  such  states  of  mind  were  of  a  persistent^  and 
not  o^  9i  fugitive  and  transient  character. 

Psychical  phenomena,  analogous  to  what  has  previously  been 
referred  to,  are  occasionally  observed  in  patients  suffering  from 
temporary  attacks  of  delirium  caused  bv  the  absorption  into  the 
blood  of  some  form  of  poison,  of  whicli  there  is  u]>on  record  a 
remarkable  and  deeply  interesting  illustration,  which  I  offer  no 
apology  for  quoting  in  detail.  The  case  was  one  of  hydrophobia^ 
occurnng  in  a  female  aged  twenty-one.  A  few  days  after  the 
attack  she  commenced  raving,  imagining  that  she  had  been  ac- 
cused of  some  crime,  for  which  she  was  in  prison.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  delusion,  she  sprang  up  to  make  lier  escnpe, 
and  tried  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  window,  saying  with  great 
agitation,  "I  have  done  no  harm."  It  was  then  deemed  neces- 
sary to  confine  her  by  means  of  a  strait-waistcoat. 

About  eight  o'clock  at  night,  upon  Dr.  Lister  and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton (the  physicians  of  the  hospital)  entering  the  ward,  they  beard 
a  female  voice  speaking  thicK  and  eagerly  in  the  dark  (for  the 
other  patients  in  the  hospital  had  been  removed).  A  candle  was 
brought  to  the  bed,  and  the  curtains  were  undrawn.   The  young 

'  These  two  illustrations  are  taken  from  Dr.  Gratiolet's  work  on  the  "Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System." 
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woman  was  lying  on  her  back,  exerting  all  her  force  to  ffet  up ; 
terror  in  her  countenance,  eyes  glistening,  pupils  much  dilated, 
the  whole  face  and  neck  uniformly  red,  and  steaming  with  per- 
spiration; pulse  incredibly  swift  and  small.  She  became  very 
restless.  *Her  tongue  was  clear,  and  saliva  was  running  from 
the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

She  was  in  a  state  of  great  terror,  with  fear  in  her  looks,  and 
struggling  to  get  away,  calling  out,  "Let  me  go!  let  me  go!*' 
By  transitions,  too  quick  to  be  marked,  she  seemed  to  fancyjier- 
self  at  the  entrance  of  some  horrid  place,  exclaiming,  "Now,  do 
go  in  first;  well,  I  will  enter."  Quick  as  our  own  thoughts, 
and  as  if  exposed  to  the  violence  of  ruffians,  with  alarm  still 
in  her  look,  and  in  an  earnest  imploring  manner,  she  said, 
"As  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  not  leave  a  helpless  girl 

to   these "     Her  agony  of  terror  increased,  and  she 

cried  peremptorily  and  wudly,  "Don't  leave  me,  sir;  don't 
leave  me,  I  beseech  you."  Her  mind  was  in  a  moment  hur- 
ried from  this  idea  to  an  imaginary  place,  where  she  fancied 
she  was  going  to  be  used  cruelly  by  a  woman.  "  She  will  tie 
me  up!  break  my  bones!"  she  cried,  with  terrified  looks,  exert- 
ing all  her  force  to  escape.  She  then  sunk  into  a  state  of  calm- 
ness for  a  minute,  but  soon  her  frightened  looks,  and  averted 
head  and  neck,  expressed  a  renewed  conflict  with  danger.  Her 
mind  became  a  little  more  tranquillized,  but  still  unhappy  fipom 
fancying  herself  detained  by  force  from  obeying  some  order  of 
her  mistress.  "Let  me  go  (she  cried),  my  mistress  wants  me." 
The  apprehension  of  her  mistress's  anger  increased,  and  she  vo- 
ciferated, "I  beseech  you  let  me  go,"  then,  with  imploring  looks, 
added,  "I  pray,  as  if  at  Heaven's  spates,  let  me  go,  but  for  five 
minutes;  I  will  return  to  you,  indeed  I  will;  my  mistress  calls  me." 

While  she  was  thus  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  her  mis- 
tress's anger,  a  piece  of  orange  was  ofiered  her  to  eat.  She 
said,  "I  will,  do  let  me  go  to  my  mistress."  She  then  received 
the  orange  into  her  own  hand,  muttering,  "It  will  choke  me." 
Tlien  struggling  hard,  as  with  an  idea  to  get  home,  she,  as  if  de- 
signedly, dropped  it  under  the  fold  of  a  blanket,  exclaiming  in 
accents  of  wild  despair,  "As  you  are  a  gentleman,  do  not  hinder 
me,  I  must  go."  Li  a  moment,  she  fancied  herself  again  exposed 
to  acts  of  cruelty,  for  with  sudden  terror  she  cried  out,  "  They 
are  breaking  my  legs!"  After  this  emotion,  she  appeared,  in 
her  excited  tancy,  to  have  reached  a  place  of  safety,  where  she 
lay  quiet  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  breathing  from  the  toils  and 
dangers  she  had  escaped. 

The  opportunity  of  her  beino^  calmer  was  seized  to  engage  her 
attention  to  a  present  object.  A  teaspoonful  of  gruel  was  ottered 
her  to  drink,  and  she  was  uro^ed  to  take  it.  She  said,  as  if  re- 
turned to  the  knowledge  of  her  real  situation,  she  was  not  dry, 
and  then  began  to  rave  again  about  her  mistress.     It  was  said'it 
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would  do  her  good.  Upon  which  she  seemed  by  her  manner  as 
if  she  wanted  to  have  the  spoon  in  her  own  hand.  It  was  given 
to  her ;  but  she  only  kept  the  spoon  in  her  hand,  requesting  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  her  mistress,  until  she  spilled  the  contents 
by  little  and  little  on  the  bed-clothes.  Her  attention  having 
been  thus  called  to  present  objects,  she  seemed  to  return  to  the 
knowledge  of  herself. 

Another  teaspoonful  was  oifered  to  her,  upon  w;hich  she  signi- 
fied that  she  was  prevented  from  properly  taking  it  by  her  hands 
being  confined.  The  cords  of  the  sleeves  of  the  waistcoat  were 
slackened,  and  she  was  requested  to  swallow  the  gruel.  She 
held  it  in  her  hand,  beginning  to  be  intent  again  to  get  to  her 
mistress ;  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  without  knowing  what 
she  was  doing,  or  at  least  without  giving  attention  to  the  act, 
she  put  the  teaspoon  into  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  the  contents. 
As  she  was  miserably  restless,  and  sometimes  violently  struggling, 
it  was  said,  if  she  would  be  still,  her  hands  and  arms  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  She  seemed  to  assent  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
cords  were  untied;  but  the  moment  she  felt  her  arms  and  body 
at  liberty,  she  began  to  turn  down  the  bed-clothes.  Her  looks 
kindling  afresh,  and  expressing  that  she  was  bent  on  escaping, 
or  doing  something  dreadful,  the  cords  were  drawn  tight  again, 
and  her  body  confined. 

The  medical  gentlemen  remainedabout  twenty  minutes  at  her 
bedside,  and  in  that  short  time  she  underwent  the  sufferings 

Sreviously  enumerated,  and  many  more  not  described.  It  was 
eeply  distressing  to  witness  her  appearance  and  agitations.  It 
was  painful  to  leave  her  in  such  poignant  misery,  without  being 
able  to  ffive  the  smallest  relief.  As  the  physicians  went  out  of 
the  ward  of  the  hospital  they  heard  her  exclaiming  as  if  in  a  fresh 
conflict  with  some  new  overpowering  danger;  and  when  the 
door  was  shut,  her  eager,  interesting  voice  was  still  heard  at  a 
distance,  complaining,  beseeching,  shrieking  in  darkness,  despair, 
and  solitude!  She  died  early  on  the  following  morning.^  Is  it 
not  probable  that,  in  this  case,  the  mechanical  restraint  which 
was  used  to  prevent  her  doing  serious  mischief  to  herself  during 
her  violent  paroxysms  of  excitement,  may  have  suggested  to  her 
morbidly  agitated  thoughts  the  idea  of  parties  pliysically  over- 
powering her  ? 

Dr.  Darwin  relates  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who,  under  the 
influence  of  morbid  views  of  religious  duty,  was  in  the  habit  of 
bruising  and  wounding  himself,  with  the  object,  he  said,  of 
^^  mortifying  the  flesh."     This  devotee  occupied  much  time  at  his 

f)ravers,  and  continued  whole  nights  alone  in  the  church.     As 
le'had  a  wife  and  a  family  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  an 
unfavorable  prognosis  was  formed  of  the  case,  it  being  supposed 

»  •*  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  by  A.  MnrshaH,  M.D.     London,  1815. 
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that  the  sympathy,  affection,  and  devotion  manifested  towards 
him,  as  well  as  the  preoccupation  of  mind  so  afforded,  might 
have  checked  the  insanity  in  its  early  stage.  This  gentleman 
was  removed  to  an  asylum.  He  subseouently  returned  home, 
and  died  from  the  combined  effects  of  self-inflicted  injuries  and 
continued  abstinence  from  food,  which  he  practised  in  obedience 
to  his  insane  hallucinations.  Dr.  Darwin  endeavored  to  reason 
him  out  of  his  delusions,  by  saying  that  "  God  was  a  merciful 
Being,  and  could  not  delight  in  cruelty;  but  that  he  (Dr.  Darwin) 
supposed  that  the  patient  worshipped  the  Devil."  The  lunatic 
appeai:ed  for  a  short  period  struck  with  the  idea,  and  promised 
not  to  beat  himself  for  three  days,  but  he  only  restrained  himself 
from  so  doing  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  Dr.  Darwin  adds: 
"  Wlien  these  works  of  supererogation  have  been  of  a  public 
nature,  what  cruelties,  murders,  and  massacres,  has  not  this 
insanity  introduced  into  the  world !''  A  person  who  had  been 
very  active  in  leading  and  encouraging  the  bloody  deeds  of  St 
Bartholomew's  day  at  Paris,  when  confessing  on  his  death-bed 
his  sins  to  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  was  asked,  "Have  you  nothing 
to  say  about  St.  Bartholomew's  day  ?"  He  replied,  "  On  that 
occasion  God  Almighty  was  obliged  to  me  !"^ 

Can  any  person  acquainted  with  the  confession  of  Ravaillae 
entertain  a  doubt  as  to  his  insanity,  and  moral  irresponsibility, 
at  the  time  he  assassinated  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  for 
which 'he  suffered  the  prolonged  and  agonizing  tortures  of  the 
rack,  being  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses  drawing  in 
opposite  directions  ?* 

*  "  Many  fanatics  (the  Donatists)  were  possessed  with  the  horror  of  life,  and 
the  desire  of  martyrdom ;  and  they  deemod  it  of  little  moment  by  what  meana, 
or  by  what  hands  they  perished,  if  their  conduct  was  sanctified  by  the  intention 
of  devoting  themselves  to  the  glory  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  hope  of  eternal 
happiness.  Sometimes  they  rudely  disturbed  the  festivals,  and  profaned  the 
temples  of  paganism,  with  the  design  of  exciting  the  most  zealous  ot  the  idolaters 
to  revenge  the  insulted  honor  of  the  gods.  They  sometimes  forced  their  way 
into  the  courts  of  justice,  and  compelled  the  affrighted  judge  to  give  orders  for 
their  immediate  execution.  They  frequently  stopped  travellers  on  the  public 
highways,  and  obliged  them  to  inflict  the  stroke  of  martyrdom,  by  the  promise  of 
a  reward,  and  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  if  they  refused  to  grunt  so  very 
singular  a  favor.  When  they  were  disappointed  of  every  other  resource,  they 
announced  the  day  on  which,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they 
should  cast  themselves  headlong  from  some  lofty  rock ;  and  many  precipices 
were  shown,  which  had  acquired  fame  by  the  number  of  religious  suicides.*' — 
Gibbon's  ** Decline  and  Fall,"  chap.  21. 

'  Kavaillac  had  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Feuillans;  but  his  visions  and  extra- 
vagances were  the  cause  of  his  being  expelled  the  cloister.  At  that  time  some 
fanatical  preachers  taught  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  those  who  threatened  the 
Catholic  religi<m.  Ravaillae,  naturally  dark  and  bilious,  greedily  swallowed 
down  these  abominable  principles.  He  resolved  to  assassinate  Henry  IV  whom 
his  overwrought  imagination  represented  in  the  light  of  one  favorable  to  hereby. 
Six  months  before  his  crime  he  set  out  from  Angouldme,  in  order  to  speak  to 
the  king,  and  kill  him  if  he  could  not  convert  him.  He  did  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining an  audience,  and  for  some  time  ho  was  much  less  disturbed  by  his  visions. 
fiut  they  returned  and  instigated  him  anew.     Ho  stole  a  knife  fit  for  the  purpose 
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A  young  gentleman,  aged  twenty-nine,  died  of  consumption. 
A  posUmartem  examination  was  made.  The  brain  itself  showed 
no  marked  deviation  from  health,  but  its  investing  membranes 
presented  evidences  of  organic  change.  The  dura  mater  was 
found  to  be  three  times  its  healthy  consistence,  and  was  like  a 
piece  of  leather  !  There  were  also  tubercular  depositions  on  the 
pia  mater.  These  alterations,  in  all  probability,  existed  many 
years,  and  without  apparently  disordering  his  mind.  This  pa- 
tient had  for  some  time  been  a  cause  of  much  unhappiness  to 
his  femily,  without  their  suspecting  him  to  be  insane.  He  drank 
to  a  frightful  excess,  indulged  in  the  society  of  the  most  degraded, 
depraved,  vicious  men  and  women,  and  squandered  in  a  few 
years  a  splendid  patrimony.  He  married  a  respectable  girl, 
much  below  him  in  social  rank  and  station,  whom  he  in  a  short 
time  brutally  ill-treated.  He  then  deserted  her  and  his  infant 
child,  leaving  them  both  to  the  charity  of  friends  and  distant 
relatives.  Towards  his  own  immediate  family  he  manifested 
no  kind  of  interest  or  affection.  His  father,  who  was  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  was  exposed  to  a  murderous  assault  on  one 
occasion,  because  he  refused  to  attach  his  signature  to  one  of  his 
son's  reckless  acceptances.  This  wretched  lunatic  was  eventu- 
ally accused  of  various  acts  of  gross  bestiality,  as  well  as  of  theft. 
He  was  an  adept  in  accomplished  vice  and  cold-blooded  depra- 
vity. Could  any  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  pathological 
relation  between  the  state  of  this  man's  brain  and  tlie  extraor- 
dinary mental  condition  referred  to  ? 

A  young  lady,  subject  for  many  years  to  violent  hysteria,  ac- 
companied with  occasional  flightiness  of  manner,  alternating 
with  depression  of  spirits,  suggestive  of  the  possibility  of  insanity 
one  day  supervening,  conceived  an  intense  passion  for  a  married 
clergyman  whom  she  had  never  seen  but  on  one  occasion,  and 
then  only  for  a  short  period,  in  the  pulpit !  Her  family  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstance  until  they  received  a  visit  from  the 
gentleman,  who  had  in  his  possession  a  number  of  epistles  from 
the  lady,  couched  in  very  high-flown  and  amatory  language. 
Upon  investigating  the  matter,  a  question  at  once  arose  as  to 
her  sanity^  and  the  condition  of  her  mind  was  immediately  made 
the  subject  of  careful  consideration.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  intellect  was  (unknown  to  any  member  of  the  family)  dis- 
ordered upon  other  subjects,  but  that  the  prominent  and  salient 
feature  of  her  mental  malady  was  a  vague,  unintelligible,  mor- 
bid erotic  feeling  for  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  so  indis- 
creetly addressed  the  letters.  Twelve  months  elapsed  before  the 
mind  was  restored  to  health.     The  cure  was  apparently  a  per- 

ttom  a  Uvem  in  Paris,  and  set  out  on  his  return  home  once  more.  Being  near 
BtampeSy  he  broke  off  the  point  in  a  repentant  mood,  but  sharpened  it  ajL^ain. 
He  came  back  to  Paris,  dogged  the  king  for  several  days,  and  at  last,  mure  de- 
termined than  eyer,  slew  him  on  the  14th  of  May,  1610/ 
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feet  one.  After  her  recovery  she  often  adverted  to  her  insane 
passion  for  the  clergyman,  and  said  that  she  now  fully  realized 
that  her  ridiculous  penchant  for  him  was  only  a  symptom  of  in- 
sanity !  Her  mind,  she  said,  during  the  time  of  ner  illness, 
appeared  to  have  been  enveloped  in  a  dark  thick  mist. 

A  maid-servant  exhibited,  oy  her  wild  looks,  singular  con- 
versation, and  stranff^  manner,  symptoms  of  mental  disorder. 
She  was  placed  under  treatment  and  restored  to  health.  A 
short  period  after  her  recovery  she  met  the  medical  mau  who 
had  attended  her.  Upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  state  of  her 
health  prior  to  being  placed  in  an  asylum,  she  hung  down  her 
head,  and  said :  "  If  you  will  not  betray  me,  sir,  I'ff  tell  you  a 
secret."  Upon  his  assuring  her  that  he  would  not,  she  said: 
"  Why,  sir,  that  phvsic  that  you  give  those  mad  folk  is  very 
comical  sort  of  stufl^  for  when  I  was  first  sent  to  you  nothing  in 
the  world  was  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  was  most  desperately 
in  love  as  ever  poor  wench  was,  and  your  physic  has  quite  en- 
tirely cured  me.  I  am  now  as  happy  as  the  aay  is  long,  and  I 
mind  the  man  no  more  than  I  do  you  or  any  one  else."  The 
medicine  so  effectual  in  the  removal  of  the  love-madness  was  an 
emetic,  and  two  or  three  active  calomel  purges !  The  fact  was, 
the  girl's  love  affair  was  the  first  evidence  of  her  insanity,  which 
the  medicine  was  successful  in  arresting  and  curing.* 

A  merchant,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  father  of  a  large  family, 
of  a  strong  constitution,  although  of  a  lymphatic  temperament, 
mild  and  gentle  in  his  disposition,  who  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able fortune  in  business,  experienced  some  domestic  troubles, 
not  sufficiently  serious,  however,  to  aftect  any  one  possessiing  a 
vigorous  mind,  and  healthily  organized  brain.  About  a  3- ear 
previously  he  formed  a  large  establishment  for  one  of  his  sons, 
and  shortly  aflenvards  became  very  active,  and  expressed,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habits,  the  delight  which  he  felt  at  his  increas- 
ing prosperity.  He  was  also  more  frequently  absent  from  his 
warehouse  and  business  than  usual ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
trifling  changes,  neither  his  family,  friends,  or  neighbors  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  mental  disorder.  One  daj%  whilst  he 
was  from  home,  a  travelling  merchant  brought  to  his  house  two 
pictures,  and  asked  fifty  louis  for  them,  which  he  said  was  the 
price  agreed  upon  by  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  who  had 
given  lu8  name  and  address.  His  sons  sent  away  both  the  pic- 
tures and  the  seller.  On  his  return,  the  father  did  not  mention 
his  purchase,  but  the  children  began  the  conversation,  alluding 
to  the  roguery  of  the  merchant,  and  their  refusal  to  pay  him. 
The  father  became  very  angry,  asserting  that  the  pictures  were 
very  beautiful,  were  not  dear,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
purchase  them.     In  the  evening  the  dispute  became  warmer; 

'  Bingham  on  "Mental  Diseases,"  pp.  187-S. 
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the  patient  flew  into  a  passion,  uttered  threats,  and  at  last  became 
delirious.  On  the  next  day  he  was  confided  to  Esquirol's  care. 
His  children,  frightened  at  their  father's  illness,  and  alarmed  at 
the  purchase  which  he  had  made,  looked  through  the  accounts, 
and  great  was  their  astonishment  at  seeing  the  oad  state  of  his 
books,  the  numerous  blanks  which  they  presented,  and  the  im- 
mense deficiency  there  was  of  cash !  This  morbid  irregularity 
had  existed  for  more  than  six  months.  Had  this  discussion 
respecting  the  pictures  not  taken  place,  and  his  actual  state  of 
mind  been  detected,  one  of  the  most  honorable  mercantile  houses 
in  France  would,  in  a  few  days,  have  been  seriously  and  fatally 
compromised;  for  a  bill  of  exchange  of  a  considerable  amount 
had  become  due,  and  no  means  had  been  taken  to  provide  for 
its  payment* 

The  extraordinary  conduct  and  eccentric  conversation  of  a 
gentleman  holding  a  high  position  in  the  commercial  world ,^ex- 
cited  in  the  mind  of  his  relatives  a  grave  suspicion  as  to  his 
sanity.  I  was  consulted  about  the  case  by  the  family,  and  gave 
an  opinion  that  the  symptoms  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
justify  their  apprehensions  as  to  his  mental  condition.  I  advised 
that  the  gentleman's  conduct  should  be  closely  observed,  but 
that  no  measures  of  actual  personal  restraint  should  be  resorted 
to  until  the  disease  of  the  mind  was  more  obviously  demon- 
strated. The  patient  was,  contrary  to  my  advice,  permitted  to 
be  at  large,  under  no  kind  of  supervision,  and  previously  to  any 
step  being  taken  to  exercise  control  over  him,  he  had,  unknown 
to  nis  friends  and  family  (without  being  able  to  assign  a  sane 
motive  for  so  doinff),  sold,  tor  an  amount  considerably  less  than 
its  value,  a  small  but  beautiful  estate  in  the  country  that  had 
belonged  to  the  family  for  nearly  a  century.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  cancel  the  sale  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  but  ijb  was 
argued,  that  the  gentleman  in  question  being  permitted  to  be  at 
large,  allowed  to  go  to  his  counting-house,  to  draw  cheques^and 
execute,  unrestrained,  other  important  matters  of  business,  the 
transaction  relative  to  the  sale  of  his  property  must  be  consid- 
ered as  one  made  by  a  person  fiilly  competent  to  understand 
the  nature  of  what  ne  was  doing,  and  was  therefore  valid  in 
point  of  law. 

In  another  case,  a  gentleman  was  allowed,  in  a  very  doubtful 
state  of  mindy  to  continue  to  transact  business  of  an  important 
character  for  some  period  after  the  familv  had  been  advised  as 
to  his  mental  incapacity.  In  this  stat^  or  mind  he  embarked  in 
a  wild  and  mad  railway  speculation,  by  which  he  lost  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

A  gentleman  respecting  whom  I  was  consulted,  made  pur- 
chases of  stock  to  the  extent  of  100,000^.,  when  clearly  not  in  a 

<  Esqnirol  on  ^The  Illusions  of  the  Insane  "  p.  84. 
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condition  of  mind  to  manage  bis  own  affi^irs,  but  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently insane  to  justify  tbe  family  in  interfering  with  bis  free 
agency  by  preventing  bim  from  ^oing  regularly  to  bis  counting- 
bouse.  Fortunately,  a  near  relative  was  informed  of  tbe  nature 
of  tbe  monetary  transaction  alluded  to,  soon  after  its  being  com- 
pleted, and  was  enabled,  after  representing  to  tbe  parties  tbe 
true  state  of  tbe  gentleman's  mind,  to  cancel  tbe  investment, 
but  not  witbout  tbe  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  sum  of  monev. 

I  was  requested  to  visit  a  clergyman  residing  in  tbe  nortb  of 
England,  wbose  condition  of  mind  bad  caused  bis  family  great 
anxiety.  I  found  bim  unquestionably  insane.  His  derangement 
was  marked  by  clearlv  manifested  delusions.  His  conduct  for 
many  years  previotisfy  to  any  symptom  of  mental  aberration 
being  noticed,  bad  been  cbaracterized  by  actions  quite  irrecon- 
cilable witb  tbe  supposition  of  tbe  existence  of  perfect  sound- 
ness of  intellect.  He  bad,  for  four  or  five  years,  before  bis  state 
of  disordered  intellect  became  obvious  to  tbose  constantlv  asso- 
ciated witb  bim,  ordered  a  number  of  valuable  trees  to  l)e  cut 
down  on  tbe  estate,  witbout  bis  being  able  to  offer  a  sane  justi- 
fication for  sucb  an  outrageous  proceeding.  He  bad  also  sold  a 
quantitv  of  valuable  land  adjoining  bis  glebe,  tbat  bad  belonged 
to  tbe  family  for  many  generations  (uniortunately  not  entailed), 
and  wbicb  he  never  would  have  parted  witb  bad  be  been  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  enable  bim  to  form  a  sane  judgment  of  tbe 
character  of  the  proceedings.  At  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
subsequently,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  great  eccentricity  and 
caprice.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  exhibit  in  bis  conversation 
any  symptom  of  mental  derangement  or  impairment,  mixed  as 
usual  with  society,  attended  the  annual  visitation  of  his  diocesan, 
wrote  and  preached  capital  sermons;  attended  faithfully  and 
zealously  to  all  his  parish  duties,  at  a  time  when  many  of  bis 
actions  were  clearly  the  offspring  of  a  mind  decidedly  off"  its 
balance,  if  not  closely  verging  upon  actual  insanity. 

I  saw  a  gentleman,  some  years  back,  who  belonged  to  tbe 
Southern  States  of  America;  he  was  then  suffering  from  general 
paralysis,  associated  with  ideas  of  high  rank  and  great  wealth. 
I  ascertained,  whilst  investigating  the  case,  that  the  gentleman 
bad,  for  nearly  eight  years  previously  to  his  insanity  being  recog- 
nized, been  guilty  of  conauct  incompatible  with  the  hypotliesis 
.of  sanity  ana  moral  responsibility.  He  had  in  a  most  reckless 
manner,  involved  himself  in  a  number  of  law  proceedings 
against  numerous  members  of  his  family  upon  tbe  most  frivo- 
lous and  ridiculous  giKninds.  He  had  unjustly  accused  bis  ser- 
vant of  having  robbed  bim,  and  had  initiated  legal  proceedings, 
-with  a  view  of  prosecuting  in  a  court  of  law  one  of  his  oldest 
and  most  valued  friends  for  libel,  without  any  kind  of  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  proceeding.  On  another  occasion  he  assaulted 
A  stranger  whom  be  accidentally  met  on  board  an  American 
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steamer,  alleging  that  he  had  grossly  insulted  him  by  his  looks 
and  gestures.  A  quarrel  soon  arose  between  the  parties,  which 
nearfy  ended  in  a  fatal  rencontre.  At  one  time  he  became  nig- 
gardly,  and,  in  fact,  miserly  in  his  habits.  Although  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  property,  he  refused  to  supply  his  family 
with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  When  asked  for  money, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  flying  into  a  furious  passion,  cursing  and 
blaspheming  those  near  him  in  a  most  dreadful  manner.  This 
symptom  of  insanity  continued  for  several  months,  when  he 
suddenly  lapsed  into  the  opposite  extreme.  He  became  reck- 
lessly improvident  and  extravagant.  He  squandered,  in  an  un- 
accountable manner,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  course 
of  six  months,  utterly  regardless  of  all  counsel,  expostulation, 
and  protest.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  (strange  to  relate), 
no  one  even  suspected  his  mental  sanity.  His  conversation,  on 
general  topics,  was  not  only  coherent  and  rational,  but  it  was 
marked  by  vigorous  intelligence,  and  ffreat  sagacity.  His  letters 
also  were  free  from  all  symptoms  of  aoerration  of  intellect,  and 
occasionally  he  attended  public  meetings,  and  spoke  with  great 
elo(juence  and  effect.  His  state  of  mind  did  not  excite  suspicion, 
nntd  one  day,  whilst  attending  a  railway  meeting  as  one  of  the 
directors,  he  arose,  and  addressing  the  chairman,  offered  to  pur- 
chase, on  his  own  account,  all  the  disposable  shares  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  company,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be,  and  literally  was,  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ! 

Dr.  Qratiolet,  after  relating  several  cases  illustrative  of  the 
influence  of  temporary  physical  irritation  on  the  intellectual 
ideas  and  moral  emotions,  remarks:  "What  ferocious  duel- 
lists, what  assassins  have,  perhaps,  owed  their  cruelty  to  similar 
causes !  How  great  the  interest  to  physiology  of  attentive  autop- 
sies of  those  who  have  been  executed,  and  who  have  been  urged 
to  crime  by  inexplicable  impulsions !  There,  also,  is  doubtlessly 
found  the  reason  of  those  suicides  which  nothing  explains,  if  it 
be  not  this  profound  and  indefinite  inquietude,  which  gives  to 
every  incident  of  life,  to  conditions  of  perfect  happiness,  a 
sombre  color  and  repulsive  aspect.  In  reality,  let  us  conceive 
an  inquietude  pushed  to  its  acme.  An  unfortunate  individual 
feels  vaguely  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  This  inquietude,  of 
which  the  object  is  not  defined,  demands  explanation ;  the  anger 
that  it  excites  requires  to  be  satisfied.  Who  has  not,  in  certain 
hours  of  indefinable  anguish,  desired  an  adversary  to  combat, 
and  sought  an  object  for  his  blind  fury?  In  these  terrible  mo- 
ments anything  serves.  One  tears  his  vestments;  another  kills 
the  dog  that  caresses  him ;  while  a  third  cuts  the  throat  of  a 
passer-by,  of  whom  the  dress  displeases  him,  and  who  by  chance 
BBS  regarded  him.  Here  is,  without  doubt,  the  point  of  depar- 
ture of  a  great  number  of  fixed  ideas  and  delirious  impulses. 
These  ideas,  when  they  do  not  incite  immediately  to  a  fatal  re- 
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suit,  are  transformed,  and  very  often  change  their  object,  so  that 
we  can  consider  them  as  the  result  of  a  general  tendency  which 
seelcs  an  end,  and  often  attains  it  by  chance.* 

Let  us  charitably  hope  that  many  extraordinary  and  appa- 
rently unreasonable  and  motiveless  acts  of  brutality,  violence, 
cruelty,  passion,  and  crime,  that  appear  to  result  fipom  trifling 
and  inadequate  exciting  causes  acting  upon  congenitally  weak 
and  badly  organized  brains,  may  have  their  origin  in  some  form 
of  cerebral  disease,  concealed,  or  unrecognized  disorder  of  the 
mind.  Is  not  the  juridical  history  of  all  countries  fraught  with 
illustrations? 

Do  not  let  it  be  ima^ned  that  I  have  the  least  desire  to  screen 
the  criminal  from  the  just  and  te/ai  punishment  awarded  for  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  law,  or  that  I  am  disposed  to  raise  a  &l8e 
issue,  encourage  morbid  sentiments  or  maudlin  sympathies  in 
his  favor.  Such  are  not  my  views.  Whilst  desiring  to  urge 
everything  that  can  scientificauy  be  said  in  defence  of  the  culprit, 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
the  law,  the  safety  of  society,  as  well  as  what  is  righteously  due 
to  those  whom  the  criminal  has  so  grievously  injured. 

But  is  there  nothing,  I  ask,  to  be  advanced  in  the  way  of 
apology,  for  the  poor,  wretched,  heart-broken  lunatic,  irresisti- 
bly driven  by  a  diseased  brain  and  a  perverted  imagination  to 
an  act  of  murderous  violence  whilst  under  the  overwhelming 
dominion  of  a  fearful  illusion  of  the  senses  or  crushing  halluci- 
nation of  the  intellect,  destroying  the  power  of  healthy  reason, 
and  paralyzing  all  freedom  of  the  will?  Poor  Cowper,  himself 
the  subject  of  a  severe  form  of  hypochondriasis,  when  writing 
a  congratulatory  letter  to  a  friend  who  had  recently  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  severe  bodily  disease,  says,  "Your  illness  has 
indeed  been  a  sad  one,  causing,  no  doubt,  great  distress  to  your- 
self, and  considerable  anxiety  to  your  relations  and  friends;  but, 
oh !  what  are  your  bodily  suiFerings,  acute  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  to  the  unceasing  mental  torture  I  suffer  from  a  fever  of 
the  mind  ?"  I  am  afraid,  in  our  sympathy  (natural  though  it  be) 
for  the  murdered  victim,  and  in  our  feelings  of  deep  compassion 
for  those  who  survive  to  bitterly  bemoan  his  loss,  we  are  occa- 
sionally disposed  to  ignore  the  extent  of  acutely  agonizing  suf- 
fering the  lunatic  often  experiences  before  he  yields  to  the  deli- 
rious impulse,  and  commits  a  crime  opposed  to  the  strongest 
instincts  of  his  nature. 

In  homicidal  insanity,  the  victim  is  frecjuently  related  to  the 
lunatic  by  the  closest,  fondest  and  dearest  ties.  A  morbid  desire 
to  shed  human  blood  (caused  by  particular  affections  of  the  brain), 

*  *'  Anatomie  comparee  du  Systfeme  Nerveux  con8id6r6  dans  sea  Rapports  avec 
rintelli^cnce."  Par  Fr.  Leuret  et  P.  Gratiolet.  Tome  ii.  ParM.  P.  Qratiolet. 
Paris,  1839,  1857. 
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from  a  conviction  that  something  dreadful  mnsi  be  done  to  relieve 
the  mind  of  its  terrible  pressure,  occasionally  overpowers  all  feel- 
ing of  fraternity  and  love.  "It  must  be  done — it  shall  be  done, 
blood  must  be  shed,  nay  dear  wife,  my  darling  infant  must  perish 
by  my  own  hand,  before  this  mental  anguish  can  pass  away." 
Such  was  the  sad  description  given  by  the  morbid  feelings  of  the 
most  loving  and  affectionate  of  husbands  and  fathers. 

The  lunatic,  imnelled  to  destroy  life,  by  a  fearful  delusion, 
which  has  obtainea  a  complete  ascendency  over  his  reason,  im- 
agines that  he  hears  a  voice,  authoritatively  commanding  him  to 
murder  himself  and  others.  He  struggles,  successfully  for  a 
time,  with  these  appalling  insane  suggestions,  but,  alas!  (the 
cerebral  disorder  extending)  they  eventually  master  him,  and 
when  in  a  state  of  mind  utterly  extinguishmg  his  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong,  effectually  paralyzing  the  strongest  natural 
instincts,  and  entirely  destroying  all  power  of  sel^control,  he 
rashes  blindly,  unconsciously,  and  irresistibly,  in  the  frenzy  of 
wild  and  delirious  despair,  on  himself  or  his  unhappy  victim.  In 
this  condition  of  intellect,  he  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  crime 
he  commits  than  if  he  were  a  ferocious  bull  in  the  arena,  goaded 
on  to  deeds  of  blood  and  violence,  by  the  ingeniously  practised 
irritation  of  the  well-trained  and  courageous  iorreadoi\ 

Far  be  it  from  me  in  any  sentiments  of  compassion  I  express 
for  the  unhappy  lunatic  doomed  to  an  ignominious  death,  to  be 
otherwise  than  keenly  alive  to  the  wailings  of  distress  proceed- 
ing from  the  once  happy  dwelling  made  desolate  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  the  murderer;  sorry  should  I  be,  if  I  could  ever  ignore 
the  terrible  sufferings  so  often  entailed  by  crime,  on  the  widow's 
hearth  and  the  orphan's  home.  The  fearful  results — the  sad 
consequences  of  crime — should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  whilst 
endeavoring  by  carefuUj' considered  scientific  principles  of  medi- 
cal psychology  to  shield  the  criminal,  under  the  plea  of  insanity, 
from  the  legal  penalties  attached  to  his  act,  but  no  amount  of 
public  odium  to  which  the  witness  may  be  exposed,  no  extent  of 
scurrilous  abuse  which  maybe  levelled  against  him,  should,  even 
to  the  weight  of  a  hair,  influence  or  deter  the  medical  jurist, 
when  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  cases  of  alleged  criminal 
insanity,  in  the  steady,  fearless,  and  unflinching  discharge  6f  one 
of  the  most  important,  sacred,  and  solemn  functions  that  can  be 
delegated  to  a  citizen  of  the  state. 

-  <<  Ambiguffi  si  quando  citabere  testis 


Incertseque  rei ;  Phalaris  licet  imperet,  ut  sis 
Falsus,  et  admoto  dictet  perjuria  tauro, 
Summum  crede  nefas  an  imam  prseferre  pudori, 
£t  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.'' 

JuvEN.,  Sat.  8,  V.  80. 

The  position  of  the  medical  witness,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  is  perplexing,  anxious,  and  embarrass- 
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itig.  The  character  of  his  edacation,  his  habits  of  thought,  phi- 
losophical cast  of  his  mind,  constant  and  earnest  search  after 
ti'uth,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  daily  professional  occupation, 
ill  adapt  him  for  contending  in  the  forensic  arena  ¥rith  the  Know- 
ledge, ability,  and  subtle  acumen  which  are  so  often  there 
brought  to  bear  a^inst  those  little  skilled  in  the  art  of  legal 
fence.  Occasionally  he  has  to  eive  testimony  in  relation  to  mat- 
ters of  fact;  to  describe  physical  states,  phenomena  cognizant  to 
sense.  For  examj>le :  in  cases  of  sudden  death  fix)m  supposed 
poisoning,  the  toxicologist  has  certain  well-defined  scientiuc  data 
to  guide  nira  to  a  right  conclusion;  he  is  in  possession  of  well- 
recognized  tests,  which  bring  him  almost  unerringly  to  a  sound 
and  safe  deduction;  his  evidence  has  reference  more  to  an  excLctj 
than  to  a^peculative — ^to  a  certain,  than  an  uncertain  science; 
his  province  (when  in  court)  is  simply  to  record  the  results  at 
which,  after  a  careful  chemical  analysis,  he  has  arrived.  The 
questions  involved  in  the  inquiry,  whether  death,  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  was  natural,  self-inflicted,  or  the  effect  of 
extraneous  violence,  are  not  necessarily  intricate,  obscure,  or  difli- 
cult  of  satisfactory  solution.  How  different,  however,  is  the 
position  of  the  witness,  when  his  mind  is  brought  to  the  consid- 
eration of  questions  connected  with  morbid  mental  phenomena? 
lu  these  exalted  inquiries  he  has  no  fixed  or  certain  test,  infi^li- 
ble  standard,  well-defined  rules,  or  principles  of  exact  science, 
to  aid  him ;  no  beacon  to  protect  him  from  the  rocks  and  quick- 
Hands  which  beset  his  course,  chart  to  refer  to  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty, compass  to  t^ide  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  harbor  of 
refuge  into  which  he  can  run  his  fragile  vessel  when  the  tempest 
irf  howling  and  destruction  impending. 

The  obstacles  with  which  a  medico-legal  witness  has  to  contend 
are  often  of  a  grave  and  serious  character.  He  has  to  deal  with 
phenomena,  the  essence  or  intimate  nature  of  which  he  knows 
absolutely  nothing.  It  is  his  duty  to  elucidate  principles  of  belief, 
unravel  motives  or  action,  explain  erratic  conduct  the  most  anoma- 
lous and  extraordinary;  he  has  to  trace  the  line  which  separates 
passion — the  subtle  and  shifting  transformations  of  wild,  ungov- 
ernable, and  impetuous  passion — from  the  excitement  of  mania, 
and  tlie  morbid  emotions  incidental  to  the  minor  forms  of  dis- 
eas^fd  mind;  to  sketch  the  varying  frontier,  the  nice  and  shadowy 
diHtin<:tionH  which  separate  lunacy  from  malignity^  madness  jQoQitt 
brutality;  to  point  out  where /o%  merges  into  mental  derangeyhfdHf^ 
wliere  n?^7>o/i^>//%  terminates,  and  irresponsibility  commences;  to 
distinguinli  between  eccentricity  and  insanity^  crime  and  alienation  of 
mind,  vice  and  mental  derangement,  between  the  delusions  of  the 
lunatic  and  the  false  conclusions,  the  illogical  deductions,  the 
uuphilosophical  reasoning  of  men  of  sound  intellect  and  of  ra- 
tional understanding,  to  separate  the  normal  rhapsodies  of  the 
healthy  imagination,  the  Arcadian  illusions  of  the  poet,  from 
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those  "  thickcoming  fancies,"  the  products,  the  well-recognized, 
indisputable  symptoms  of  a  mind  thrown  off  its  healthy  balance 
by  cerebral  disease. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  the  medical  expert  placing  the  dis- 
eased mental  element  submitted  to  his  critical  examination  in  a 
psychological  crucible  or  test-tube ;  he  cannot  avail  himself,  in 
these  delicate  investigations,  of  the  aid  of  the  microscope;  there 
is  no  mode  by  which  he  can  penetrate  behind  the  curtain,  or 
tear  aside  the  veil  that  divides  the  material  from  the  immaterial j 
mmd  from  matter;  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  obtaining  access 
to  that  .mysterious  chamber  where  the  spiritual  poi-tion  of  our 
nature  is  elaborated ;  there  is  no  gauge,  or  square  rule,  by  which 
the  mental  analyst  can  ascertain  in  all  cases,  with  an^  approach 
to  chemical  or  mathematical  accuracy,  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  mind,  when  apparently  under  the  cloud 
of  disease.  In  the  elucidation  of  these  points,  he  is  in  a  great 
measure  left  to  his  unaided  sense,  and  uncertain  guidance  of  his 
deceptive  experience,  and,  often,  fallible  judgment. 

He  enters  the  witness-box,  charged,  under  the  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  to  decide  the  important  questions  as  to  the  legal 
and  moral  responsibility  of  our  fellow-men.  In  capital  cases,  ne 
is  called  upon  to  declare  whether  the  criminal  was  insane  when 
he  committed  the  act;  whether,  bv  disordered  mind,  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  legal  irresponsibility.  In  other  cases,  equally 
important  matters  are  submitted  to  his  adjudication,  involving 
points  relative  to  the  competency  of  persons  to  make  testamen- 
tary dispositions  of  property,  or  manage,  during  life,  themselves 
and  their  affairs.  In  the  former  case,  the  life  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture is  made  contingent  upon  the  evidence  of  those  deputed  to 
examine  and  delegated  with  the  responsibilitv  of  recording  their 
medico-legal  opinion  as  to  his  state  of  mind ;  in  the  latter  in- 
stance the  witness  is  expected  to  depose  to  the  competency  of 
certain  persons  to  exercise  the  otherwise  inalienable  privilege  of 
disposing  of  property  agreeably  to  their  own  notions  of  the  law 
of  inheritance  and  conceptions  of  what  is  just;  and,  in  the  third 
case,  it  is  his  province  to  decide,  not  upon  the  solemn  question 
•  of  life  or  death,  but  whether  a  fellow-citizen  is  in  a  condition  of 
/    mind  to  justify  the  law  in  alienating  from  him  his  civil  rights, 

/      depriving  him  of  the  control  of  his  person  and  affairs,  and  de- 
stroying, by  a  legal  declaration  of  lunacy,  his  free  and  indepen- 

---'  dent  agency.  In  the  first  case  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
expert  to  prevent,  if  possible,  actual  death,  one  of  mxrral  igno- 
miny and  of  physical  suffering ;  in  the  latter  instance,  it  is  left 
for  him  to  pronounce  whether  legal  dissolution  is  to  be  recorded 
against  the  party  whose  mind  is  the  subject  of  medico-judicial 
inquiry.  In  the  former  case  it  may,  happily,  be  in  his  power  to 
rescue  a  fellow-creature  from  the  scaffold ;  and,  in  the  latter  in- 
•    stance,  he  may  by  his  evidence  have  the  not  less  pleasing  grati- 
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lication  of  shielding  him  from  the  expensive,  but  nevertheless, 
under  proper  circumstances,  humane  guardianship  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery. 

Under  circumstances  like  those  1  have  now  cursorily  sketched, 
the  medical  jurist  has,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  to  contend 
with  serious  impediments.  lie  has  to  encounter  the  prejudices 
and  i^orance  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded;  of  those 
who,  if  otherwise  enlightened,  are  too  disposed  to  forget  that 
the  mental  conditions  relative  to  which  he  has  to  speak  are  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  laws  by  which  human  nature  is  guided, 
and  that  thevcan  only  be  elucidated  by  facts  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  which  rarely  present  themselves  in  the  state  of  society 
in  which  an  individual  exists.  In  attempting  to  give  the  court 
before  which  he  is  subpoenaed  a  lucid  statement  of  his  opinion, 
based  upon  actual  experience,  long-continued  observation,  reflec- 
tion, and  patient  study,  the  views  thus  expounded  are  too  often 
considerea  either  as  the  offspring  of  a  false  philosophy,  a  mawk- 
ish sensibility,  a  distorted  science,  the  affectation  of  a  learned 
and  metaphysical  subtletjr,  or,  as  the  sordid  result  of  the  paltry 
honorarium  awarded  to  him  for  the  expression  of  a  professional 
opinion. 

In  cases  of  alleged  insanity,  the  expert  is  occasionally  com- 
pelled, when  elucidating  in  courts  of  law,  the  phenomena  of 
mental  derangement,  to  enunciate  principles,  as  a  pioneer  of 
truth,  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  those  who 
sometimes  examine,  and  often  severely,  unjustly,  criticize  and 
calumniate  him.  When  gi\nng  evidence  on  scientific  points,  he 
is  occasionally  and  unavoidably  obliged,  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions,  to  go  counter  to  what  is  termed  the  "generally  re- 
ceived" notions  on  the  subject  of  insanity.*  If  it  be  his  desire, 
in  imitation  of  certain  dilettanti  psychologists  to  sail  with  the  pop- 
ular breeze,  and  ever  eager  to  pander  to  the  opinions  of  the 
ignorant,  interested,  and  vulgar  section  of  the  public,  by  mak- 
ing their  views  of  insanity  sauare  with  those  ordinarily  enter- 
tained by  the  non-professional,  psychologically  uneducated,  and 
medically  inexperienced  part  of  the  community,  his  task  is  a 
facile,  and  it  may  be,  a  lucrative  one;  but  if  he  forms  a  just  and 
honorable  estimate  of  his  position  as  a  lover  and  cultivator  of 
science,  and  entertains  a  philosophic  appreciation  of  his  respon- 

*  Dr.  Whewell  remarks,  in  his  «* History  of  the  Inductive  Sciencefi,'*  ('that 
the  general  voice  of  mankind,  which  may  often  serve  as  a  guide,  because  it 
rarely  orrs  widely  or  permanently  in  its  estimate  of  those  who  are  prominent  in 
public  life,  is  of  little  value  when  it  speaks  of  things  belonging  to  the  region  of 
exact  science."  The  opinion  of  the  majority  upon  questions,  within  the  compre- 
hension and  grasp  of  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  natural  sagacity,  is  enti- 
tled to  profound  deference  and  respect.  It  may  be,  and  often  is,  right.  But 
does  not  history  satisfactorily  establii«h,  that  what  in  common  parlance  is  desig- 
nated as  the  "generally  received  opinion"  is,  occasionally,  very  remote  from 
the  truth  ? 

*<Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt,  est  ubi  peccat." — Hor. 
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Bible  vocation  as  a  citizen  of  the  state,  physician,  and  medical 

i'urist,  and  is  resolved  not  to  yield  one  inch  of  ground  in  his 
lonest  exposition  of  scientific  truth  in  deference  to  popular  fal- 
lacy, or  in  slavish  obedience  to  ignorant  abuse  and  noisy  clamor, 
he  must  expect  to  pay  the  penalties  attaching  to  his  exhibition 
of  moral  courage,  and  firm  and  unflinching  adherence  to  the 
path  of  public  and  professional  duty.  He  may  be  maligned, 
misrepresented,  and  traduced,  for  adopting  this  honorable  prin- 
ciple of  action,  but  the  truth  he  has  enunciated  must  eventually 
triumph  over  all  difficulties  temporarily  obstructing  its  enlight- 
ened progress. 

"  Experts  in  madness !  mad  doctors !"  indignantly  and  often- 
sively  exclaimed  a  judge  in  charging  a  jury  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  an  insane  necromancer.  "Experts  in  madness  !"  Why 
not?  We  have  recourse  to  able,  skilled,  and  scieutific  witnesses 
to  elucidate  diflScult  and  disputed  points  in  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, mechanics,  navigation,  feigned  writing,  chemistry,  and 
many  of  the  exact,  as  well  as  speculative  sciences,  and  upon 
what  ground  should  we  repudiate  the  testimony  of  learned 
and  experienced  men,  practically  acquainted  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  insanity?  Why  speak  contemptuously  and  dispar- 
agingly of  the  opinions  of  an  educated  and  experienced  class 
01  specialistSj  when  requested  to  solve  knotty,  and  recondite 
questions,  connected  with  alleged  states  of  mental  alienation? 
Is  insanity  so  obviously  apparent,  glaringly  self-evident,  and 
'  palpably  on  the  surface,  that  medically  uneducated  and  inexpe- 
rienced persons  are  competent  immediately  to  detect  its  existence, 
without  being  assisted  in  their  judgment  by  the  testimony  of» 
men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  its  careful  study  ?  Does 
a  knowledge  of  the  morbid  phenomena  of  mind  (the  most  pro- 
found, and  abstruse,  of  all  subjects)  come  by  intuition,  and  is  it 
dependent  upon  the  minimum  amount  of  time,  that  has  been 
applied  to  their  investigation  ?  Is  the  competency  to  pronounce 
a  sound,  scientific,  and  trustworthy  opinion,  on  subtle  forms  of 
disordered  thought,  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  smallest 
extent  of  opportunity  afforded  of  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  their  phenomena  ?  Such,  I  fear,  is  the  too  commonly  re- 
ceived view  of  the  matter.  Agreeably  to  vulgar  and  popular 
notions,  a  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  is  expected  to  exhibit  all 
the  usual  stereotyped,  artistic,  poetic,  and  melodramatic  charac- 
teristics of  madness.  If  a  genuine  lunatic,  she  must  resemble 
poor  Ophelia,  and  have  pieces  of  straw  permeating  various  parts 
of  her  hair,  and  tied  round  the  waist,  and  show  her  insanity  by 
singing  plaintively  and  incoherently  snatches  of  melody.  No 
one  would  be  considered  a  bond  fde  insane,  that  did  not  foam  at 
the  mouth,  gnash  the  teeth,  tear  the  hair,  clench  the  fist,  roll  the 
eyes  in  a  "fine  frenzy,"  talk  gibberish,  rave,  and  converse  of 
being  possessed  by  the  "foul  fiend,"  as  Poor  Tom  in  "King 
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Lear,"  is  heard  to  do  when  acting  the  part  of  the  madman  on 
the  stage.  If  such  were  the  ordinary  characteristic  manifesta- 
tions of  the  forms  of  insanity  with  which  juries  and  judges 
have  generally  to  deal  (in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  courts),  I 
quite  concur  in  the  opinion,  inferentially  expressed,  that  the 
evidence  of  experts  is  quite  superfluous,  and  maj  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with.  JBut  this  is  not  the  type  of  insanity  usually  sub- 
mitted to  legal  adjudication.  The  annals  of  Jurisprudence 
establish,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  criminal  and  homicidal  lunatic 
almost  invariably  belongs  to  the  class  of  quiet,  cunning,  subtle, 
clever,  and  what  Esquirol  terms  "  reasoning  "  madmen.  How 
rare  it  is  to  see  a  person  laboring  under  acute  derangement  of 
mind  tried  for  a  capital  crime,  in  many  criminal  cases  the 
lunatic,  although  suffering  from  a  dangerous  and  homicidal  form 
of  mental  derangement,  has  sufficient  self-possession  and  control 
over  his  disordered  thoughts  to  converse  and  comport  himself 
like  a  person  in  healthy  possession  of  his  reasonmg  powers. 
This  is  a  type  of  mental  disease  that  so  often  deceives  the  judge 
and  puzzles  the  jury.  Subtle  cases,  however,  of  lunacy  present 
but  few  difficulties  to  the  really  practical  and  experienced  physi- 
cian thoroughly  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of  alienation  of 
mind  and  well  acquainted  with  the  physiognomy  and  idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  insane.  He  alone  is  competent  scientifically  and  ac- 
curately to  test  the  more  obscure  forms  of  mental  derangement; 
he,  above  all  others,  is  best  able  to  discover,  unmask,  and  bring 
to  light  the  latent  disease;  and,  therefore,  no  course  could  be 
more  fatal  to  the  administration  of  Justice,  when  analyzing  judi- 
I  cially  such  recondite  conditions  oi  mental  alienation,  than  to 
ignore  the  valuable  co-operation  of  men  of  admitted  science, 
observation,  and  experience.  The  coarser  and  more  demonstrative 
symptoms  of  insanity  are  obviously  patent  to  men  of  common 
intelligence  and  ordmary  knowledge;  but  the  less  manifested, 
more  obscure  and  hidden  types  of  mental  disease,  require  for 
their  satisfactory  elucidation,  an  intimate  and  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physiology,  as  well  as  pathology,  of  the  human 
mind.  Without  the  aid  of  the  testimony  of  experienced  wit- 
nesses, juries  are  much  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  wrong,  than  a 
right  conclusion.  It  is  irrational  to  expect  any  other  result,  when 
we  consider  the  grave  and  specific  difficulties  with  which  they 
have  generally  to  combat,  when  subtle,  and  disputed  forms  of 
criminal  insanity,  are  submitted  to  their  consideration  and  de- 
cision.^ 

1  If  an  expert  propounds  in  a  court  of  law  an  opinion  in  relation  to  an  alleged 
case  of  criminal  insanity,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  experience  of  the  great 
bulk  of  men  practically  engaged  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  and 
gives  expression  to  views  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  enlightened  psycbo- 
logical  science,  he  is  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  entertaining,  and  inculcating, 
dangerous,  and,  forsootnl  "crotchety"  theories.  This  insinuation  is  often  made 
by  ignorant,  presumptuous,  and  conceited  men,  just  as  competent  to  appreciate 
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I  do  not  venture  to  reconcile  with  known  and  admitted  facts, 
the  singular  inconsistencies  pervading  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject  of  insanity.  A  man  commits  suicide.  At  the  inquest  it 
is  established,  that  previously  to  the  catastrophe  he  was  observed 
to  have  been  odd  in  his  manner  and  depressed  in  spirits.  These 
sjmpt6ms  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  jury  as  to  his  irresponsible 
state  of  mind,  and  a  verdict  of  "  temporary  insanity  "  is  without 
hesitation,  in  many  instances,  properly  returned.  It  is  notorious, 
that  in  these  cases,  juries  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  mental  derangement,  and  appear  pleased  to  find 
that  they  have  a  fair  and  reasonable  excuse  for  a  verdict  of 
lunacy.  The  same  jury,  however,  impanelled  to  try  a  similar 
issue  before  another  tribunal,  the  question  raised  not  being  the 
insanity  of  the  self-murderer,  but  the  soundness  of  mind  and 
capacity  of  a  person  to  manage  himself  and  his  property,  will 
perseveringly  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  insanity  and 
incapacity,  even  if  established  by  the  clearest,  most  conclusive 
medical  and  general  testimony.  The  faintest,  and  minimum 
amount  of  proof,  in  the  former  case,  immediately  determines  the 
verdict  of  the  jury;  the  maximum  degree  of  evidence  adduced 
before  a  different  court,  though  generally  required,  is  often  set 
aside,  as  totally  unworthy  of  regard.  The  jury,  in  the  one  case, 
is  most  anxious  to  protect  the  memory  of  the  suicide  from  the 
imputation  of  sanity;  and  in  the  second  instance  (totally  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  desolation  and  misery  that  are,  alas !  so  often 
entailed  upon  families  by  an  obstinate  determination  not  to  re- 

the  more  obscure,  recondite)  and  subtle  forms  of  deranged  thought,  as  the  com-   ^ 
mon  bouse,  sign  painter,  or  scene  dauber,  would  be,  to  estimate,  to  their  full 
artistic  extent,  the  delicate  and  beautiful  coloring,  shading,  and  tints  of  a 
Baphael,  Claude,  &c. 

Whilst  considering  this  subject,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  deemed  irrolovant,  if 
I  were  to  correct  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  an  opinion  I  expressed  when  at- 
tempting to  rescue  from  the  gallows,  a  poor  idiot  of  the  name  of  Atkinson,  who 
was  triwi  for  murder  at  the  York  Assizes,  in  1858.  It  was  reported,  and  gene- 
rally credited,  that  I  was  guilty  of  the  imbecility  of  declaring,  when  in  the 
witnes»-box,  that  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  give  testimony  in  support  of  the 
sanity  of  any  man  who  had  committed  murder  1  If  I  had  given  expression,  at 
the  time,  to  so  <* monstrous*'  an  absurdity,  I  certainly  should  be  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  position  of  believing  that  I  was  much  farther  infected  with  idiocy 
than  the  poor  demented  criminal  whose  life  I  was  then  endeavoring,  by  my 
evidence,  to  save. 

The  statement  I  made  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  which  gave  ri^e  to  so 
false  an  interpretation,  was  in  substance  as  follows:  I  remarked,  that  if  a  man 
were  accused  and  tried  for  a  murder,  committed  some  time  previously,  and  the 
plea  of  insanity  were  urged  in  his  defence,  upon  what  was  conceived  to  be  the 
strong,  and  bonAfide  evidence  of  competent  eye-vntnesaeSypracticaUyacquamted  with 
ikepritoner's  state  of  mindj  at  the  time  he  committed  the  crime,  I  should  consider  it 
a  duty  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  in  a  court  of  law  (the  life  of  the  prisonor  bein^ 
dependent  upon  my  evidence)  a  speculative  opinion  of  his  perfect  sanity  of  mind, 
and  moral  responsibility,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  positive  testimony  of  others, 
basing  my  conclusions  on  the  examination  I  had  made  of  the  prisoner's  state  of 
intellect,  some  time  after  the  perpetration  of  the  imputed  crime,  and  immediately 
previouBly  to  his  t^ial. 
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cognize  the  existence  of  insanity),  they  stretch  a  point  to  shield 
the  subject  of  inquiry  from  what  is  unphilosophically  termed, 
the  stigma  of  mental  derangement.  If  the  evidence  in  the  former 
case,  so  demonstratively  conclusive  to  the  mind  of  the  coroner's 
jury  of  the  presence  of  insanity  were  adduced  to  establish  un- 
soundness of  mind  at  a  commission  "-De  Lunatico  Inquirendoj^  it 
would  bring  se\'ere  censure  and  reproach  upon  those  who  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  verdict  upon  such  inadequate  testimony. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  that  these  two  illustrations  are  essentially 
different  in  their  principal  features.  In  the  former  case  no 
possible  harm  can  accrue  to  the  unhappy  man  (whatever  may  be 
the  effect  of  the  suicide  upon  his  family),  by  a  verdict  of  temporary 
insanity,  even  if  the  iury  were  to  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion; 
but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  alleged,  a  person  wrongly  pronounced 
insane  may  be  seriously  injured  by  being  deprived  of  the  con- 
trol of  his  pereon  and  considered  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs. 

The  point  at  issue  is  undoubtedly  open  to  this  grave  objection. 
But,  on  the  other  hand  (whilst  advising  the  exercise  of  extreme 
caution  before  recording  a  verdict  of  msanityj,  I  am  bound  to 
consider  the  serious  and  fatal  mischief  that  might  follow  an  in- 
considerate and  hasty  repudiation,  on  the  part  ot  the  jury,  of  im- 
soundness  of  mind. 

If  a  lunatic  be  discharged  from  supervision  through  the  igno- 
rance or  mistaken  kindness  of  the  jury,  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences will  in  all  probability  ensue  from  his  being  permitted, 
when  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  to  deal  testamentarily 
and  otherwise  with  his  property.  How  often  have  families  been 
brought  to  beggary  and  ruin  by  the  insane  proceedings  of  per- 
sons thus  prematurely  and  improperly  liberated  from  all  control, ' 
whilst  in  a  state  of  mind  utterly  unfitting  them  either  to  under- 
stand or  to  transact  important  matters  of  business.  Wills,  and 
other  important  deeds,  have  been  executed  under  such  conditions 
of  disordered  and  enfeebled  mind,  and  large  possessions  have 
been  cruelly  alienated  from  the  heir-at-law,  and  bequeathed  to 
unprincipled  and  designing  men,  by  persons  obviously  incom- 
petent to  exercise  testamentary  capacity.  Juries  impanelled  to 
try  the  question  of  mental  soundness  at  a  Commission  of  Lunacy 
are  generally  disposed  to  ignore  all  evidence  of  insanity  and  in- 
capacity, unless  it  l>e  of  such  a  character  as  to  clearly  render  the 
person  alleged  to  be  insane  positively  dangerous  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  others.  A  jurv,  as  ordinarily  constituted,  is  incompe- 
tent to  estimate  the  delicate  coloring,  tints,  and  shades  of  the 
ever-varying  phases  and  degrees  of  disordered  and  unsound 
mind,  ii  often  requires  the  well-trained  and  educated  eye  of 
the  accomi)lished  medical  artist  to  appreciate  the  subtle  mani- 
festations of  the  more  obscure  and  latent  forms  of  mental  aliena- 
tion.    A  person  whose  derangement  of  intellect  is  not  promi- 
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nently  manifested,  has  therefore  a  reasonable  chance  of  obtaining 
a  verdict  in  his  favor,  and  this  probability  is  very  much  enhanced, 
if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  retain  for  his  defence  the 
services  of  an  astute  solicitor,  and  an  eloquent  and  sagacious 
advocate,  fully  competent  to  deal  skilfully  and  successfully  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  presenting  them  in  a  most  convincing  light 
to  the  jury.  It  is  not  my  province  to  censure  the  lawyer  for 
doing  his  oest  to  establish  the  sanity  of  his  client,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  evidence  clearly  proving  him  to  be  insane.^  My  object 
in  these  observations  is  simply  to  direct  professional  attention  to 
the  serious  and  irremediable  injury  that  is  likely  to  accrue,  un- 
consciously to  the  lunatic  himself  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
those  nearly  related  to  and  dependent  upon  him,  by  an  errone- 
ous decision  as  to  the  dtate  of  his  mind.  A  man  having  at  com- 
mand and  unde]:his  exclusive  control  a  large  amount  of  property 
is,  upon  clear  and  undoubted  evidence,  alleged  to  be  insane.  It 
may  be  the  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  who,  recognizing  in  the  head 
of  the  family  a  state  of  mischievous  mental  unsoundness  has, 
with  a  view  of  saving  him  as  well  as  his  family  from  beggary 
and  ruin,  mooted  the  question  of  his  mental  capacity.  The  sup- 
posed lunatic,  unless  acutely  deranged  and  fatuous,  indignantly 
disclaims  the  imputation  (a  common  occurrence  in  such  cases), 
exhibiting,  at  the  time,  what  appears  to  be  natural  irritation 
against  those  with  whom  the  allegation  has  originated.  The  case 
eventually  becomes  a  matter  of  judicial  inquiry.  The  j  ury  sworn 
to  try  the  issue,  confounded  by  the  eloquent  and  impassioned  ap- 
peals of  counsel,  confused  by  the  frequently  conflicting  character 
of  the  general  as  well  as  medical  evidence,  puzzled  by  the  appa- 
rent rationality  of  the  party  affirmed  to  be  afflicted  with  mental 
alienation,  are  unable  to  come  to  a  unanimous  decision  as  to 
his  sanity.  Nevertheless,  if  there  be  a  majoritv  of  the  jury  in 
his  favor  he  is  fully  entitled  to  their  verdict,  and  being  declared 
of  sound  mind  is  consequently  discharged  from  all  supervision 
and  control,  and  placed  kgaUy  in  a  position  to  deal  as  he  pleases 

'  Much  vnlgar  abuse  has  been  directed  against  the  members  of  the  lec^al  pro- 
fession, for  the  assumed  readiness  they  are  alleged  to  exhibit  in  accepting  any 
brief  that  may  be  presented  to  them,  irrespectively  of  the  actual  and  bvn&  fide 
merits  of  the  case  they  are  retained  to  advocate.  The  counsel  is  presumed  to 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  to  be  litigated  except  what  is  embodied  in  his  in- 
structions. With  these  alone  he  has  to  de^l.  It  is  his  duty  to  act  upon  such 
instructions,  and  to  do  his  best  to  conduct  the  case  intrusted  to  him,  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  recognized  rules  of  evidence.  It  is  not  a  j)art  of  his  voca- 
tion to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  facts  of  the  case  placed  bofore  him ;  n«ither  is 
hecmlled  upon  to  t£row  up  his  brief,  should  he  perceive,  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
that  (as  far  as  the  justice  of  the  case  is  concerned)  he  is  unfortunately  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  that  the  evidence  is  telling  against  tne  interests  of  the  party  he 
is  engaged  to  defend.  Dr.  Johnson  has  placed  this  matter  in  a  correct  light.  In 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  BosweU,  in  relation  to  the  point  mooted,  he 
remarked,  that  **a  lawyer  has  no  business  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
cause  he  undertakes,  unless  his  client  asks  his  opinion,  and  then  he  is  bound  to 
gire  it  honestly.  The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
judge." 
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with  his  person  and  property.*  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the 
course  which  a  person  who  has  been  able  cunningly  and  cleverly 
to  mask  from  the  eyes  of  a  section  of  the  jury  all  evidence  of 
his  mental  derangement,  might  be  induced  to  take  after  being  so 
liberated,  and  to  what  extent  the  interests  of  his  family  would 
be  fatally  involved  by  his  testamentary  as  well  as  other  acts, 
executed  under  the  influence  of  kgally  undetected  insanity, 
directed  towards  those  who,  influenced  by  the  kindest  and  most 
honorable  motives,  have  incurred  his  severe  displeasure  by  ini- 
tiating proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  a  view  of  en- 
forcing (in  reality  for  the  man's  own  advantage)  a  statute  of 
lunacy  against  him.  It  would  be  useless,  if  the  claims  of  rela- 
tionship were  to  be  ignored  in  a  will,  made  soon  after  the  unsuc- 
cessful execution  of  3ie  commission,  by  a  person  smarting  under 
what  he  conceives  to  be  an  unjust  imputation  of  insanity,  to  dis- 
pute its  validity  upon  thef  death  of  the  testator.  K  such  an 
attempt  were  made  by  raising  the  plea  of  testamentary  inca- 
pacity, the  verdict  of  sanity  recordea  by  the  jury  at  the  Com- 
mission of  Lunacy  would,  except  in  extreme  and  exceptional 
cases,  be  viewed  as  valid  and  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
will ;  thus  misery  and  destitution  of  the  acutest  kind  would  be 
entailed  on  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  unhappy  man,  by  their 
inability  to  interfere  with  a  disposition  of  property  made  when 
the  testator  was  manifestly  incapable  of  exercising,  in  legal 
phraseology,  a  sane  memory,  judgment,  and  reflection. 

I  would  refer  to  another  anomaly  in  connection  with  the  state 
of  the  law  of  lunacy,  as  well  as  to  tne  condition  of  public  opinion 
in  relation  to  this  interesting  subject.  A  man  commits  a  mur- 
der; he  is  tried  for  the  crime.  The  plea  of  insanity  is  raised  in 
his  defence  upon  what  is  conceived  to  be  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  mental  derangement  at  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der. The  attempt  thus  made  to  protect  the  criminal  imme- 
diately rouses  the  public  indignation.  Such  an  excuse  is  not  in 
many  instances  listened  to,  and  the  unfortunate  medical  wW- 
nesses  who  have  been  called  upon  to  exercise  an  important,  and 
often  thankless  duty  in  support  of  the  plea,  are  exposed,  for 
giving  an  honest  expression  of  opinion,  to  the  most  unmeasured 
ridicule  and  vituperation.  In  defending  the  memory  of  the  sui- 
cide from  the  disgrace  that  would  accompany  a  verdict  of  felo- 
de-se^  the  evidence  of  the  medical  man  proving  insanity  is  regarded 

'  According  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  there  must  be  at  a  commission  De 
Lunaiico  a  majority  of  twelve  of  the  jury  before  a  verdict,  either  way,  can  be 
received  by  the  Master.  It  often  happens  that  the  jury  in  number  amounts  to 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  three-and-twenty.  In  many  cases,  there  are  often  twelve 
jurymen  for  the  sanity,  and  eight  or  ten  entertaining  strong  opinions  adverse  to 
a  verdict  of  mental  soundness.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  facilities  that  exist  for  persons,  obviously  insane,  escaping 
through  such  an  ordeal.  In  the  celebrated  "Windham  case,"  seven  of  the  jury 
were  for  a  verdict  of  unsoundness  of  mind. 
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with  great  respect,  and  treated  with  profound  deference ;  but  in 
his  effort  to  rescue  a  lunatic  from  the  agonies  of  a  painful  death 
upon  the  scaffold,  on  evidence  much  stronger  than  was  adduced 
before  the  previously  mentioned  court,  the  expert  is  exposed  to 
unmitigated  abuse.  Instead  of  being  considered  as  an  angel  of 
mercy,  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  a  holy  and  righteous  mission, 
he  is  viewed  with  suspicion,  and  often  treated  with  contumely, 
as  if  he  were  attempting  to  sacrifice  instead  of  to  save  human  li^. 
Again,  the  attempt  to  prove  sanity  and  mental  capacity  at  a 
Cwnmission  of  Lunacyy  with  the  object  of  preser^nng  intact  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  establishing  his  right  to  an  unfettered 
management  of  his  property,  is  applauded  to  the  very  echo ;  but 
any  endeavor  to  excuse,  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  the  crime  of 
some  unhappy  wretch  alleged  to  be  mentally  irresponsible,  in 
order  to  rescue  him  from  penal  servitude  or  the  hands  of  the 
public  executioner,  is  denounced  in  unqualified  language  as  a 
most  monstrous,  unjustifiable,  and  iniquitous  interference  with  the 
course  of  justice.  The  excuse  of  insanity  will  not  in  many  cases, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  tolerated  by  a  portion  of  the  press. 
The  public  mind  is  violently  shocked  at  the  commission  of  a 
horriole  and  brutal  murder.  The  act  is  viewed  in  the  abstract 
as  one  of  great  and  barbarous  atrocity,  apart  altogether  from  all 
its  concomitant  extenuating  medico-psychological  considerations. 
The  cry  is  raised  for  vengeance.  The  shout  is,  "  An  eye  for  an 
eve !"  "  A  tooth  for  a  tooth !"  "  Blood  for  blood !"  forgetting,  in 
the  paroxysm  of  indignant  emotion  and  frenzy  of  excited  feel- 
ing, engendered  by  the  contemplation  of  a  dreadful  violation  of 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  that  Justice  must  ever  be  tempered  witli 
that  Divine  Mercy  which  sanctifies  and  enshrines 

*«The  throned  monarch  better  than  bis  crown, 

*  *  *  * 

And  is  the  Attribute  of  God  Himself." 


10 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE   STAGE   OP   CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Were  we  to  scrutinize  the  mysteries  of  the  inner  mental  life, 
and  analyze  the  nature  of  those  terrible  conceptions  that  occa- 
sionally throw  their  phantasmal  shade  across  the  anxious  and 
troubled  mind,  what  a  melancholy,  degrading,  and  profoundly 
humiliating  revelation  most  men  would  have  to  make  of  the 
dark  corners,  secret  recesses,  and  hidden  crevices  of  the  human 
heart !  If  this  self-examination  were  faithfully  and  honestly  exe- 
cuted, it  would  cause  the  best  and  fairest  of  God's  creatures  to 
shudder  with  terror.^ 

Moral  philosophers,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  anatoiny 
of  the  human  heart,  have  often  asked,  who  has  not  occasionally 
had  a  demon  pursuing  with  remorseless  impetuosity  his  every 
footstep,  suggesting  to  his  ever  active,  and  often  morbidly  dis- 
turbed and  perverted  imagination,  the  commission  of  some  dark 
deed  of  crime,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  he  has  at  the 
time  shrunk  back  aghast  with  horror  ?    What  mind,  pure  and 

*  A  neglect  of  the  practice  of  self-inspection  and  self-interrogation  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  serious  imperfections,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  present 
system  of  mental  discipline  and  education.  The  defect  is  not  confined,  it  is 
alleged,  to  listless,  vacant  persons,  who  permit  life  to  glide  over  them  amidst 
frivolities  and  waking  dreams,  but  is  perceived  among  those  who  intensely  and 
actively  employ  themselves  with  objects  external  to  themselves.  An  able  moral 
philosopher  observes,  when  alluding  to  this  subject :  **That  after  a  certain  period 
of  life  few  have  the  hardihood  sternly  to  look  within  ;  for  a  high  degree  of  mo- 
ral courage  is  required  to  face  the  disclosure  which  awaits  the  mind  when  it  is 
thus  turned  inwards  upon  itself,  a  disclosure,  it  may  be,  of  the  result  of  years 
and  years  that  have  passed  over  it  in  listless  inactivity,  which  yields  nothing  to 
reflection  but  an  empty  void,  or  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  objects  which  are  seen 
to  be  worthless,  or  in  the  acquirement  of  habits  which  are  felt  to  be  destructive 
of  the  health  of  the  mind ;  the  disclosure,  it  mav  be,  of  important  duties  ne- 
glected, and  important  pursuits  overlooked,  audi  the  conviction  that  life  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  while  its  great  business  is  yet  to  begin.  Few  have  moral 
courage  to  meet  this  disclosure ;  and  when  it  is  met  with  an  attention  in  some  ' 
degree  adequate  to  its  supreme  interest,  the  impressions  which  it  yields  are  en- 
countered by  the  force  of  confirmed  moral  habits,  which  seem  to  claim  every 
faculty  and  feeling  of  the  mind  as  theirs  by  hopeless  bondage.  Hence  the  su- 
preme importance  of  cultivating  in  early  life  the  habit  of  looking  within ;  the 
Sractice  of  rigidly  questioning  ourselves  as  to  what  we  are,  and  what  we  are 
oing;  what  are  our  leading  pursuits,  and  what  our  mental  habits;  what  are 
our  plans  and  prospects  for  life,  and  what  influence  over  the  whole  of  our  moral 
discipline  have  the  solemn  realities  of  a  life  which  is  to  come." — Dr,  Abereromlrie 
on  ifie  *'  Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind.'* 
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untaintedy  has  not  yielded,  when  the  reason  and  moral  sense  have 
been  transiently  paralyzed,  and  God's  grace  does  not  influence 
the  heart,  to  the  seduction  of  impure  thought,  lingered  with 
apparent  pleasure  on  the  contemplation  of  physically  unchaste 
images,  or  delighted  in  a  fascinating  dalliance  with  criminal 
thoughts  ?  Who  has  not  conceived  how  easily  he  might,  with 
his  own  hand,  "  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  penetrate  into 
the  dark  and  mysterious  secrets  of  futurity  ?  Wnat  heart  ha« 
been  at  all  times  free  from  malevolent  passion,  revengeful  emo- 
tion, lustful  feeling,  unnatural,  and  alas !  devilish  impulses  ?  Is 
not  every  bosom  polluted  by  a  dark,  leprous  spot,  corroding 
ulcer,  or  portion  of  moral  gangrene  ?  IJoes  there  not  cling  to 
every  mind  some  melancholy  reminiscence  of  the  past,  which 
throws  at  times  a  sombre  tinge  over  the  chequered  path  of  life  ? 
We  may  flatter  our  pharisaicai  vanity  and  human  pride  by  affirm- 
ing that  we  are  exempt  from  these  melancholy  conditions  of 
moral  suffering,  and  sad  states  of  mental  infirmity,  but,  alas ! 
we  should  be  closing  our  eyes  to  the  truth  if  we  were  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  such,  thank  God,  perhaps  only  temporary,  pa- 
roxysmal, and  evanescent  conditions  of  unhealthy  thought,  and 
phases  of  passion,  which  occasionally  have  been  known  to  cast 
their  withering  influence  and  deathlike  shadow  over  the  mind, 
blighting,  saddening,  and  often  crushing  the  best,  kindest,  and 
noblest  of  human  natures. 

"  Who  can  tell,"  says  a  learned  divine,  "  all  the  windings, 
turnings,  depths,  hollowness,  and  dark  corners  of  the  mind  of 
man  ?  He  who  enters  upon  this  scrutiny  enters  into  a  labyrinth 
or  a  wilderness,  where  he  has  no  guide  but  chance  or  industry 
to  direct  his  inquiries,  or  to  put  an  end  to  his  search.  It  is  a 
wilderness  in  which  a  man  may  wander  more  than  forty  years, 
and  through  which  few  have  passed  to  the  promised  land."' 

For  a  considerable  period  before  the  mind  has  lost  its  equili- 
brium, or  is  appreciably  disordered,  the  patient  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  vague  apprehensions,  undefinable  misgivings, 
and  anxious  suspicions,  as  to  the  sane  character  of  his  emo- 
tions, healthy  condition  of  his  ideas,  and  normal  state  of  his  in- 
stincts. He  detects  himself,  when  unobser^^ed,  occasionally  ask- 
ing, can  my  impressions  be  healthy  ?*    Is  there  any  good  reason 

1  I>r.  South. 

*  **  I  am  in  tolerable  health,  but  low  to  a  degree  of  which  I  am  ashamed,  with- 
out being  able  to  help  it.  This  attack  has  been  coming  for  some  time.  If  I  had 
been  better  aware  of  its  nature,  I  might  have  guarded  against  its  approach.  As 
it  is,  I  am  quite  under  the  dominion  of  very  tormenting  feelings.  It  is  in  vain 
that  my  reason  tells  me  that  the  view  I  take  of  my  unpleasant  circumstances  in 
my  situation  is  exaggerated.  Anxiety — regret  for  the  past — apprehensive  uneasi- 
ness as  to  my  future  life — have  seized  upon  me  as  their  prey.  I  dread  solitude ; 
for  society  I  am  unfit ;  and  every  error  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  in  life  stands 
constantly  before  my  eyes.  I  am  ashamed  of  what  I  feel  when  I  recollect  how 
much  prosperitv  I  enjoy ;  but  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  transplanted 
into  some  norri\)le  region  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  or  of  comfort.    Now  and 
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for  my  entertaining  these  strange  and  singular  feelings  ?  Why 
am  I  avetse  to  this  person's  presence,  and  why  do  I  feel  a  repug- 
nance to  and  shun  the  society  of  thai  individuar?  Am  I  in  a 
sound  state  of  mind?  Are  unnatural  ideas  and  strange  im- 
pulses like  those  suggesting  themselves  to  and  influencing  my 
mind,  consistent  with  a  healthy  condition  of  thought,  and  a  sane 
state  of  the  intellect?  Am  I  in  possession  of  my  senses?  Is  this 
state  of  feeling,  condition  of  weakened  volition,  these  strange 
inclinations  that  appear,  blindly  and  irresistibly,  to  drive  me  to 
the  commission  of  overt  acts,  so  opposed  to  my  natural  charac- 
ter  and  antagonistic  to  my  sense  and  knowledge  of  what  is 
ri^ht  and  wrong ;  are  these  Sittings  of  sombre  melancholy,  and 
scintillations  of  perverted  thought,  so  contrary  to  my  nature, 
and  adverse  to  ev^ry  principle  of  my  being,  the  dawnings,  ob- 
scure, faint  tints,  shadowy  outline  of  approaching  insanity  ?  Am 
I  mad  or  becoming  so,  frantically  interrogates  the  unhappy  per- 
son subject  to  these  incipient  symptoms  of  disordered  thought,* 
Such  sad  doubts,  fearful  apprehensions,  mysterious  inexplicable 
forebodings,  and  distressing  misgivings  as  to  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  mind,  often  induce  the  heartbroken  sufterer,  con- 
vulsed with  pain  and  choking  with  anguish,  prayerfully,  and  in 
accents  of  wild  and  frenzied  despair,  to  ejaculate  with  King 
Lear, 

**  O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  Heaven  I 
Keep  me  in  temper,  I  would  not  be  mad  1" 

This  agonizing  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  morbid  and 
insane  ideas,  painful  recognition  of  the  first  approaches  and 
foreshadowings  of  insanity,  are  so  acute,  and  the  mental  misery 
induced  so  crushing  and  overwhelming,  that  relief  from  these 
terrible  sufferings  is  occasionally  sought  for  in  death. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  the  patient  is  fiilly  sensible 
of  entertaining  exaggerated  and  unnatural  impressions;  is 
acutely  conscious  of  the  mind  dwelling  morbidly,  and  sometimes 

then  I  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  respite,  but  this  is  my  general  condition.  It  is  a 
dismal  contrast,  for  you  well  remember  that  I  was  naturally  gay  and  cheer- 
ful."—L««er«  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  to  the  Bishop  of  lAandaff.  1840,  pp.  828-60. 
•  In  a  conversation  between  the  Stoic  Damaavnnus  and  Horace  (Sat.  iii,  lib. 
ii),  the  poet  asks  the  former,  **  In  what  kind  of  roily  do  you  think  my  madness 
consists?" 

'^  Qua  me  stultitia  (quoniam  non  est  genus  unum), 
Insanire  putas?" 
and  adds, 

'<£go  nam  videor  mihi  sanus." 
"Quid?'*  responds  the  Stoic, 

"  Caput  ab^ci^sum  demens  cum  portat  Agave 
Gnati  infelicis," 
(and  then  immediately  asks), 

**  Sibi  turn  furiopa  videtur  ?" 
It  would  thus  appear,  that  this  illustrious  poet  had  a  clear  conception  of  the 
phase  of  conscious  insanity  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 
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irresistibly,  upon  certain  trains  of  absurd,  unhealthy,  and  it  may 
be,  very  impure  thought ;  he  painfully  recognizes  the  fact,  that 
insane  conceptions  are  struggling  to  master  his  reason,  obtain 
an  ascendency  over  his  judgment,  an  abnormal  influence  and 
control  over  his  passions,  and  subjugation  of  his  instincts.  In 
cases  ^and  this  is  a  distressing  and  dangerous  type  of  insanity], 
he  is  impelled  (why  and  wherefore  he  knows  not),  to  commit 
suicide,  sacrifice  the  lives  of  those  related  to  him  by  the  closest 
ties  of  relationship,  and  give  utterance  to  blasphemous,  revolt- 
ing, and  impure  expressions.  He  finds  it  occasionally  extreme- 
ly difficult  and  almost  impossible,  to  dismiss  from  the  mind 
and  keep  in  subjection  these  morbid  impulses  to  acts  of  homi- 
cidal and  suicidal  violence,  or  to  conquer  the  insane  desire  to 
clothe  in  grossly  obscene  language  conceptions  from  the  con- 
t:emplation  of  which  his  delicate  and  sensitive  nature  would, 
when  unclouded  by  disease,  have  instinctively  shrunk  with  hor- 
ror, loathing,  and  disgust. 

A  gentleman  of  great  accomplishments,  high  order  of  intel- 
lect, known  literary  reputation,  and  of  admitted  personal  worth, 
had  his  mind  for  years  tortured  by  morbid  suggestions  to  utter 
obscene  and  blasphemous  words.  He  eventually  destroyed  him- 
self, and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  before  com- 
mitting suicide,  and  which  did  not  reach  me  until  after  his 
death,  he  said  his  life  was  embittered  and  made  wretched  by 
these  terrible  thoughts;  but  he  thanked  God  he  had  never  once 
yielded  to  them,  and  that,  although  he  was  a  Christian  in  belief 
and  conduct,  he  felt  he  was  not  sinning  against  God  by  commit- 
ting self-destruction,  if  bj'  so  doing  he  could  effectually  destroy 
all  chance  of  giving  utterance  to  expressions  that  might  contami- 
nate the  minds  ana  morals  of  others ! 

In  the  incipient,  as  well  as  in  the  fully-developed  conditions 
of  insanity,  the  instincts,  the  coarser  parts  of  animal  nature, 
niake,  occasionally,  a  bold,  determined,  and  vigorous  effort  to 
forcibly  seize  the  sceptre,  exercise  supreme  authority  and  de- 
spotic dominion  over  man's  sovereign  reason.  An  awful,  terri- 
We,  deadly,  hand  to  hand  struggle  sometimes  ensues  between 
these  antagonistic  elements.  "The  reason  may  resist,''  says 
t;oleridge,  when  referring  to  this  appalling  content,  "it  does  re- 
8i8t  for  a  long  time,  but  too  often,  alas !  at  length  it  yields,  and 
the  man  is  mad  forever!"  Bishop  Butler  confesses  that  he  was, 
all  his  life,  struggling  against  the  horrible  morbid  suggestions 
(he  termed  them  "devilish"),  which,  he  says,  would  have  mad- 
dened him  if  he  had  relaxed  the  stern  wakefulness  of  his  reason 
^^^  a  single  moment. 

A  lady  writes,  "Can  I  obtain  no  relief  for  my  acute  and  horri- 
hlesufterings?  Hell,  with  all  its  torments,  cannot  be  equal  to 
the  tortures  I  endure!  I  feel  all  the  misery  of  a  lost  soul,  all 
the  agony  of  the  damned!     With  this  heart-breaking  misery,  I 
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know  I  cannot  be  in  my  right  senses!  Would  that  I  could  have 
administered  to  me  some  opiate  to  deaden  the  sensibility  of  my 
poor  brain,  or  to  make  me  mad,  and  thus  destroy  all  conscious- 
ness of  suffering!     Dr. has  given  me  a  powerful  medicine, 

but  it  is  of  no  service.  Niffht  and  day  is  my  mind  bewildered 
by  this  intense  feeling  of  being,  or  going  mad!  Do  tell  me 
frankly  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  my  state?  Is  this  insanity, 
or  am  I  becoming  deranged?*  Have  you  known  any  case  simi- 
lar to  mine,  and  if  so,  did  they  recover  or  die  in  a  madhouse?  I 
am  advised  to  separate  myself,  for  a  time,  from  my  family.  It 
breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  so  cruel  a  severance.     If  I  went 

abroad,  could  not  Col. and  my  precious  children  go  with 

me?  If  foreign  travel  is  decided  upon,  where  would  you  advise 
me  to  go?  Paris  never  did  agree  with  me.     I  spent,  a  few  years 

ago,  a  miserable  winter  there,  when  I  lost  my  poor  H .     I 

am  sure  the  associations  of  the  place  would  aggravate  all  my 
mental  symptoms.  Last  night  I  never  closed  my  eyes  for  five 
minutes  in  sleep.  Would  that  I  could  cease  to  think  of  the  hor- 
rible suggestions  of  my  exquisitely  sensitive  nature  and  terribly 
diseased  imagination.  I  cannot  sustain  this  state  of  mind  long. 
I  have  a  nervous  horror  of  death,  and  yet  I  sigh  for  destruction. 
I  often  wish  I  had  never  been  born.  Should  I  be  committing  a 
sin  if  I  were  to  commit  suicide  in  my  present  condition  of  intel- 
lect? Would  I  be  held  responsible  for  what  I  did  whilst  tor- 
tured and  driven  to  despair  by  these  dreadful  thoughts?" 

A  lady  prayed  passionately  that  she  might  be  relieved  from 
the  horror  of  the  fearful  delusions  that  tortured  her  imagination, 
by  a  complete  deprivation  of  reason  and  loss  of  consciousness, 
exclaiming  with  intense  emotion, 

*<Come,  madness!  Come  unto  me,  senseless  death! 
I  cannot  suffer  this  I   Here,  rocky  wall, 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them!"' 

Another  patient  confessed  that  she  had  resolved  upon  com- 
mitting suicide  on  six  different  occasions,  and  once  had  a  dose 
of  deadly  poison  to  her  lips;  but  her  courage  failed  when  she 

1  Sir  James  Mackintosh  alludes  to  this  form  of  unhealthy  and  distempered 
mind  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Robert  Hall,  addressed  to  this  distinguished 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  after  his  recovery  from  his  first  attack  of  insanity.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  writes:  **  We  are  all  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  plea- 
sure the  suspension  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  understanding  in  sleep,  and 
even  to  be  amused  by  its  nightly  wanderings  from  its  course  in  dreams.  From 
the  commanding  eminence  which  you  have  gained,  you  will  gradually  fami- 
liarize your  mind  to  consider  its  other  aberrations  as  only  more  rare  than  sleep 
or  dreams ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  will  cease  to  appear  to  you  much  more 
horrible.  You  will  thus  be  delivered  from  the  constant  dread  which  so  often  brings 
on  the  very  evil  dreaded;  and  which,  as  it  clouds  the  whole  of  human  life,  is  itself 
a  greater  calamity  than  any  temporary  disease.  Some  dread  of  this  sort  dark- 
ened the  days  of  Johnson ;  and  the  fears  of  KousKeau  seem  to  have  constiintly 
realized  themselves." 

'  Joanna  Baillie. 
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thought  of  her  dear  children,  the  younffest  being  only  a  year 
imd  a  half  old!     This  lady  was  apparently  in  possession  of  her 
reasoning  faculties,  and  was  perfectly  capable  of  managing,  and 
^id  superintend  with  great  skill,  a  large  domestic  household; 
"but  she  was  occasionally  subject  to  paroxysms  of  intense  mental 
^iepression,  associated  with  horribly  impure  suspicions  respecting 
lier  husband,  which  she  knew  and  confessed  to  be  morbid  and 
entirely  visionary!     These  attacks  were  generally  of  some  days' 
duration,  and  on  one  occasion  she  was  in  this  state  of  mind  for 
four  continuous  weeks.      Whilst  the  paroxysm   existed,   she 
talked  to  those  about  her,  describing  with  painful  minuteness 
and  extraordinary  exactness,  her  acutely  agonizing  feelings. 
Her  husband  informed  me  that  he  never  could  detect  the  slight- 
est defect  in  her  powers  of  reflection,  or  in  the  reasoning  faculty, 
judgment,  or  memory.      At  one  time,  whilst  suffering  great 
mental  distress,  wringing  her  hands  in  wild  despair,  and  pray- 
ing passionately  for  instant  annihilation,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  persuade  her  to  concentrate  her  attention  to  some  important 
matter  of  business,  involving  a  retrospect  of  minute  circum- 
stances that  had  occurred  nearly  five  years  previously.     He  was 
struck  with  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  her  memory,  clearness 
of  perception,  and  soundness  of  judgment.     Yet  conjoined  with 
this  state  of  intellect  did  this  poor  lady  entertain  impressions 
(too  dissusting  to  detail)  about  her  husband,  which  she  knew 
and  reaaily  admitted  were  creations  of  her  distempered  imagi- 
nation. 

A  gentleman,  after  recovering  from  an  unquestionable  state 
of  lunacy,  confessed  that  for  two  years  previously  to  his  believ- 
ing and  acting  in  conformity  with  his  conceptions,  he  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  their  being  morbid.  Occasionally  his  mind 
wavered  on  the  subject;  but  on  a  little  reflectien,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  to  himself,  "Nonsense!"  "Pooh,  pooh!"  and 
then  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  his  own  disordered  thoughts. 
On  one  occasion,  he  attended  a  political  meeting  where  there 
Was  much  speaking,  and  great  accompanying  noise  and  excite- 
nient  He,  like  those  about  him,  took  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  participated  in  the  agitation  that  ho  generally  pre- 
yailed.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  after  return- 
ing home  from  the  meeting  referred  to,  with  his  mind  in  a  state 
of  great  exaltation,  that  he  imagined  he  saw  the  heavens  open, 
and  special  revelations  made  to  him.  Then  a  firm  belief  in  the 
f^ality  of  his  impressions  commenced ;  he  was,  in  fact,  at  that 
time  emerging  out  of  a  morbid,  but  not  yet  deranged  state,  into 
one  of  ]K)sitive  insanity!  "I  am,"  said  a  man  subject  to  attacks 
of  alienation  of  mind,  "fully  conscious  of  the  operation  of 
thought,  and  of  the  ec^adual,  insidious  advances  of  absurd,  un- 
reasonable, and  morbid  thought,  up  to  a  certain  period,  when  I 
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am  no  longer  conscious  of  anything,"  the  mind  then  passing  out 
of  an  unhealthy  into  a  disordered  condition. 

"Such  a  state  as  mine,"  writes  a  patient,  "you  are  probably 
unacquainted  with,  notwithstanding  all  your  experience.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  the  suspension  or  decay  of  any  of  the  powers 
of  my  mind.  I  am  as  well  able  as  ever  I  was  to  attend  to  my 
business;  my  family  suppose  me  in  health,  yet  the  horrors  of  a 
madhouse  are  stanng  me  in  the  face.  I  am  a  martyr  to  a  spe- 
cies of  persecution  from  within,  which  is  becoming  intolerable. 
I  am  urged  to  say  the  most  shocking  things.  Blasphemous  and 
obscene  words  are  ever  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  Hitherto, 
thank  God!  I  have  been  able  to  resist;  but  I  often  think  I  must 

r'eld  at  last,  and  then  I  shall  be  disgraced  forever  and  ruined, 
solemnly  assure  you  that  I  hear  a  voice  which  seems  to  be 
within  me,  prompting  me  to  utter  what  I  would  turn  from  with 
disgust  if  uttered  by  another.  If  I  were  not  afraid  that  you 
would  smile,  I  should  say  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for 
these  extraordinary  articulate  whisperings,  but  by  supposing  that 
an  evil  spirit  has  obtained  possession  ol  me  for  the  time.  My 
state  is  so  wretched  that,  compared  with  what  I  sufter,  pain  or 
sickness  would  appear  but  trifling  evils. "^ 

"  I  have  met,"  says  a  distinguished  authority,  "  with  more 
than  one  patient  in  private  practice  who  confessed  that  his  life 
had  for  many  years  been  rendered  completely  miserable  by  the 
constant  effort  required  to  suppress  morbid  impulses,  even  when 
their  manifestatiou  tended  only  to  acts  of  folly  and  not  crime." 

A  very  active  and  meritorious  clergyman,  who  expended  a 
large  portion  of  his  small  income  in  works  of  charity,  confessed 
in  confidence  to  Ur.  Wigan,  that  after  hard  study  or  want  of 
rest,  this  state  of  mind  made  him  greatly  apprehensive  of  insani- 
ty, and  that  often  when  preaching,  there  would  seem  to  be 
placed  before  his  eyes  some  profane  book,  which  the  Devil 
tempted  him  to  read  in  lieu  of  his  sermon  !  That  the  more  he 
l)rayed  for  aid  against  the  temptation,  the  more  he  found  him- 
self oppressed  by  it;  and  that  at  last  he  discovered  that  violent 
efforts  for  an  hour  with  the  dumb  bells,  or  fencing,  immediately 
before  service,  would  entirely  remove  it.  His  great  difliculty 
was  to  use  the  necessary  exercise  without  attracting  notice.  A 
good  gallop  would  have  been  the  proper  course,  but  the  money 
which  should  have  kept  his  horse  he  gave  to  the  poor.  A  simi- 
lar modification  of  diseased  action  in  one  brain  controlled  by  the 
other  is  found,  says  Dr.  Wigan,  in  the  propensity  which  some 
persons  with  a  tendency  to  insanity  possess,  to  blaspheme  at 
church,  and  interrupt  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  service  by 
violent  or  obscene  language.     Such  impulses  are  not  known  to 

>  **Es8av8  on  Partial  Derungcmont  of  the  Mind  in  supposed  Connection  with 
Religion.'^    By  the  late  John  Cheyne,  M.D.     Pp.  64,  65. 
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Others  till  they  become  ungovernable,  but  they  exist  in  a  slighter 
degree  in  some  who  are  called  sane. 

A  young  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  historical  name,  of 
1  general  disposition,  and  fair  though  neglected  education, 
an  ungovernable  propensity  to  run  up  into  an  organ-loft  in 
the  middle  of  divine  service,  and  play  some  well-known  jocular 
tune,  attached,  perhaps,  to  profane  or  indecent  words.  This  he 
would  do  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  it  before 
he  had  thrown  the  congregation  into  confusion.  He  was  always 
sorry  for  it,  and  declared  that  he  tried  with  all  his  might  to  pre- 
vent it;  and  he  always  abstained  from  going  near  a  church  in 
service  time,  though  he  would  read  the  prayers  at  home  with 
apparently  sincere  and  tranquil  devotion.  If  he  accidentally 
wwsed  an  open  church  door,  the  temptation  was  irresistible,  and 
he  often  got  himself  into  serious  embarrassment  by  indulging 
these  freaks.  He  conversed  coherently,  rationally,  and  in  all 
other  respects  was  perfectly  sane ;  but  he  was  subject  to  periodi- 
cal epileptic  fits,  and  the  propensity  was  at  last  traced  to  this 
malady. 

Many  years  elapsed  in  this  very  mild  and  equivocal  form  of 
mental  disturbance ;  he  went  abroad,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him, 
but  was  informed  that  he  entered  into  great  sensual  indul- 
^nces,  his  fits  became  more  and  more  aggravated,  and  he  at  last 
died  of  what  his  friends  called  brain  fever.  The  persons  who 
attended  him  at  the  last  moments  knew  nothing  of  nis  previous 
history,  and  the  brain  was  not  examined.^ 

A  gentleman  after  recovering  from  a  protracted  attack  of 
mental  derangement,  for  more  than  7iine  months  prior  to  his 
losing  all  voluntary  power  over  his  thoughts  and  actions,  was 
conscious  of  his  approaching  insanitj',  and  of  the  presence  of  a 
morbid  train  of  thought !  He  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
acting  in  a  most  singularly  eccentric  manner  when  walking  in 
the  public  streets,  grinning  at  strangers,  putting  his  tongue  out, 
and  laughing  hysterically  at  persons  whom  he  accidentally  met. 
He  involved  himself  on  one  occasion  in  a  serious  altercation, 
having  hustled  violently  against  some  ladies  coming  out  of  a 
place  of  public  amusement  which  led  to  an  explanation  and 
apology.  The  patient  informed  me,  that  at  the  moment  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  had  not  altogether  lost  the  power  of 
ftelf.govemment.  At  another  time,  when  it  nmst  be  presumed 
he  was  on  the  brink  of  an  attack  of  actual  insanity,  he  began 
repeating  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  accompanying  energy 
of  muscular  action,  a  string  of  unmeaning  and  unintelligible 
words.  He  continued  for  nearly  an  hour  uttering  this  jargon  as 
he  was  walking  towards  the  city.  He  was  fully  conscious  of 
the  nonsense  he  was  talking,  and  recognized  the  folly  of  his 

»  Dr.  Wigan's  **  Duality  of  the  Mind,"  pp.  237,  238,  289. 
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conduct,  but  the  disposition  to  so  indulge,  he  says,  was  fasci- 
nating and  quite  irresistible,  defying  all  power  of  control !  At 
other  times  he  was  quite  free  from  these  oddities,  and  comported 
himself  with  singular  propriety  and  decorum. 

On  another  occasion  he  saw,  printed  in  large  characters,  a 
ridiculous  and  unusual  name  on  a  placard.  For  an  hour  and  a 
half  he  kept  repeating  this  word  until  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
from  feelings  of  muscular  fatigue.  This  gentleman  became,  at 
the  expiration  of  nine  months,  quite  insane,  imagining  that  he 
was  pursued  by  the  police  for  the  commission  of  an  onence  he 
had  committed  against  public  morals.  This  was  a  complete  de- 
lusion, which  was  after  a  few  months  of  treatment,  entirely  dis- 
sipated. 

In  this  stage  of  insanity,  the  patient  occasionally  suffers  most 
acutely  from  phantasmagoria.  He  is  conscious  that  the  spectral 
illusions  are  dependent  upon  a  disordered  state  of  the  visual 
and  perceptive  mculties  (often  caused  by  gastric  and  hepatic  de- 
rangement), and  he  reasons  with  himself,  and  talks  to  others, 
respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  false  perceptions.  An 
insane  gentleman  for  three  months  imagined  that  he  was  followed 
by  a  terrible  spectral  image,  resembling,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
in  figure  and  countenance,  a  brother  who  had  destroyed  himself 
twelve  years  previously  whilst  at  sea!  In  this  case,  the  patient 
had,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  hallucination  complained 
of  headache,  great  nervous  depression  and  lowness  of  spirits. 
He  confessed,  that  he  never  for  one  moment  believed  in  the 
reality  of  the  image.  When  he  sat  down  to  dinner  the  spectre 
took  his  seat  opposite !  If  he  walked  in  the  street  the  phantom 
was  by  his  side!  When  travelling  by  rail  the  apparition  was 
seated  in  the  same  carriage !  The  patient  was  fortunately  a 
man  of  good  strong  sense,  associated  with  a  vigorous,  well-culti- 
vated, and  severely  disciplined  understanding.  He  was,  there- 
fore, competent  to  reason  with  himself  philosophically  in  rela- 
tion to  the  illusion,  and  to  keep  in  check:  any  disposition  that 
might  exist  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  spectral  image. 
He  eventually  parted  company  with  his  mysterious  phantom, 
but  not  until  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  confluent  small-pox,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal.  After  recovery,  he  never  complained  of 
the  hallucination. — A  lady  said,  that  her  life  was  made  wretched 
by  an  illusion  of  the  senses.  She  was  constantly  tortured  by  a 
number  of  singularly  grotesque  figures,  dressed  in  most  fantastic 
costumes.  These  phantoms  danced  round  her  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  appeared  about  and  sometimes  in  her  bed.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  she  could  obtain  continuous  and  refreshing 
sleep.  This  patient  never  for  one  moment  believed  in  the  ob- 
jective or  material  character  of  these  spectral  illusions.  She  was 
in  the  habit,  occasionally,  of  taking  sketches  of  these  curious 
phantasmal  figures,  many  of  which  I  was  permitted  to  see. 
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A  gentleman  who,  when  insane,  attempted  to  murder  three 
different  persons,  during  the  height  of  his  paroxysm  felt  as  if  his 
mind  were  enveloped  in  a  dark  doud.  In  another  case  of  homi- 
cidal insanity,  the  patient,  whilst  being  impelled  to  sacrifice  life 
under  the  uncontrollable  desire  to  commit  some  act  that  might 
divert  his  attention  from  his  own  harrowing  thoughts,  confessed 
that  for  some  days  before  the  murder  everything  he  saw  was 
tinted  with  blood.  He  believes  that  this  perversion  of  the  per- 
ceptive feculties  first  suggested  to  his  mind  the  dreadful  crime 
which  he  subsequently  committed. 

A  worthv  clergyman,  now  under  my  treatment,  is  subject  to 
the  most  smgular  aural  illusions.  Several  years  back  he  had  a 
severe  attack  of  carbuncle  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  After  re- 
covering from  this  aflTection,  he  began  to  hear  voices  audibly 
speak  to  him.  They  often  addressed  nim  in  the  Welsh  language, 
occasionally  usin^  particular  phrases,  idioms,  and  endearing 
epithets,  tnat  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  forty 
years  previously  when  paying  court  to  his  wife.  He  is  rarely 
free  from  the  influence  of  this  conscious  illusion.* 

Accompanying  the  other  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  stage 
of  consciousness,  are  the  following :  The  mind  is  harassed  and 
bewildered  by  odd  notions,  unusual  feelings,  unnatural  trains  of 
thought,  strange  inclinations,  intense  irritability,  unequal  powers 
of  attention,  confused,  irregular,  painful,  disturbed,  and  some- 
times ludicrous  association  of  ideas.  As  these  unhealthy  fdelings 
are  forcing  an  entrance,  and  tiring  to  obtain  a  settlement  in  the 
mind,  the  patient  is  vexed,  and  irritated  with  himself  for  per- 
mitting them  to  intrude  upon  the  sanctity  of  his  thoughts.  An 
heroic  effort  is  often  made  to  dissipate  and  dislodge  these  morbid 
approaches  of  insanity,  or,  when  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  to 
studiously,  artfully,  and  ingeniously  conceal  their  existence. 

An  insane  aversion  of  a  parent  to  his  children,  entwining  itself 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  thought;  a  growing,  unreasonable, 
and  unaccountable  dislike  to  the  companionship  of  old  friends 
foften  to  those  formerly  dearly  and  tenderly  loved),  creeping 
insidiously  and  stealthily  into  the  mind;  strange,  inexplicable 

1  On  one  occasion  he  was  seated  by  my  side  whilst  I  was  occupied  in  writing  a 
prescription.  Appearing  somewhat  abstracted,  I  asked  **  whether  he  then  heard 
the  voices  speaking  to  him?''  He  replied,  ^'Ye-s,  quite  distinctly."  I  said, 
"  What  are  they  saying  ?"  He  rejoinea,  "  I  would  rather  not  repeat  the  words, 
M  they  are  not  very  complimentary  to  yourself."  After  begging  him  to  inform 
me  what  observations  these  unseen  spirits  hovering  about  us  were  making,  he 
replied  that  they  were  ejaculating,  '< Don't  leave  your  living;  don't  go  abroad; 
remain  in  Eneland;  don't  do  what  he  recommends ;  don't  take  the  medicine  he 
prescribes.*'  I  had  endeavored  to  impress  upon  this  patient's  mind  the  import- 
ance of  his  relieving  himself  for  a  time  from  all  anxious  and  responsible  clerical 
and  parochial  duty.  I  advised  a  continental  tour,  with  a  view  of  trying  the 
effect  of  a  thorough  change  of  air  and  scene,  having  found,  in  cases  similar  to  his, 
much  benefit  from  this  mode  of  treatment.  Whatever  I  suggested  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  this  clergyman's  health,  these  imaginary  persons  did  their  best, 
most  anooarteously,  to  oppose  I 
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misgivings;  motiveless  and  unaccountable  suspicions  as  to  the 
affection  of  a  loved  son ;  unreasonable  doubts  as  to  the  devotion 
of  a  favorite  and  tenderly  attached  dauffhter ;  apprehensions  as 
to  the  chastity  of  the  wife,  constancy  and  fidelity  of  the  husband, 
flit,  sometimes,  like  a  dark  shadow  and  a  troubled  dream,  across 
the  morbidly  disturbed  and  anxious  mind,  years  before  insanity 
is  imagined  to  have  commenced  its  ravages.^  These  symptoms 
(long  before  they  are  recognized  to  be  morbid)  cause  much  acute 
and  bitter  anguish,  concealed  suffering,  great  and  unobserved 
misery  in  the  bosom  of  families,  often  sapping  the  foundation  of 
domestic  happiness.  A  contest  of  this  character  in  an  unhealthy ^ 
but  not  yet  insane  mind,  has  continued  for  a  long  period  un- 
known, except  to  the  wretched  sufferer,  before  the  intellect  has 
succumbed  to  its  baneful  and  destructive  influence.  In  this  state 
of  disordered  health,  the  patient  endeavors,  whilst  pursuing  his 
ordinaiT  occupations,  frequenting  places  of  amusement,  and  mix- 
ing daily  with  his  family  and  friends,  to  appear  to  those  about 
him  in  good  mental  health,  and  to  act  like  a  rational  man.  Occa- 
sionally he  is  able,  for  a  period,  effectually  to  simulate  perfect 
sanity,  and  effectually  mask  from  others  his  disordered  condition 
of  intellect. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  intoxication  a  person  will  make  a 
determined  effort  to  comport  himself  like  a  sober  man,  being  to 
an  extent  conscious  of  the  degrading  and  brutalized  condition 
to  which  he  is  reduced.  He  thus  endeavors  to  conceal  from 
observation  his  actual  state  by  making  a  great  effort  to  control 
his  ideas,  talk  rationally,  and  walk  steadily,  and  although  much 
under  the  potent  influence  of  intoxicating  drink,  he  is  able,  by 
a  resohite  and  determined  effort  of  the  will,  for  a  time  to  play 
well  hi8  part,  and  disarm  all  suspicion  as  to  his  actual  condition 
of  inebriation.     How  analogous  is  this  to  the  state  of  the  mind, 

*  There  are  no  delusions  so  sad  and  fatal  in  their  consequences  as  those  relating 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  wife.  Many  valuable  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  this 
frightfully  dani;erou.s  hallucination.  A  man  was  confined  in  an  asylum  whilst 
suffering  from  tnis  delusion.  For  many  months  this  idea  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  and  appeared  to  absorb  all  his  thoughts.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  or 
nine  months  he  appeared  to  be  much  improved  in  bodily  and  mental  health,  and 
the  delusion  had  apparently  less  hold  of  his  imagination.  Eventually,  he  cun- 
ningly declared  that  his  mind  was  quite  at  ease  respecting  his  wife,  and  that  he 
no  longer  believed  that  she  had  or  could  have  been  unfaithful  to  him.  Under  a 
mistaken  impression  that  he  had  recovered,  the  patient  was  discharged  from  the 
asylum,  and  permitted  to  return  home.  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards 
he  murdered  his  wife  and  child,  believing  that  the  former  had  committed  adul- 
tery, and  that  the  child  was  not  his  own!  For  several  days  after  joining  his 
family  he  appeared  quite  well,  so  cleverlv  and  effectually  did  he  mask  his  lunacy 
from  those  immediately  about  him. — A  baker  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  wife. 
He  was  clearly  deranged  on  the  point.  He  eventually,  whilst  under  the  influence 
of  this  delusion,  emasculated  himself,  and  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  insanely 
argued,  that  as  his  wife  was  with  child,  the  fact  of  his  mutilation  would  clearly 
establish  to  the  world  the  truth  of  his  accusation  as  to  her  unfaithfulness,  as  no 
one  would,  for  a  moment,  then  believe  that  he  could  be  the  father  of  the  child 
with  which  she  was  pregnant! 
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battling  courageousljr,  and  it  may  be  successfully,  with  eccen- 
tric, unnatural,  odd,  impure,  and  unhealthy  mental  impressions, 
clearly  the  first  beginnings  of  derangement  of  mind. 

A  clergyman,  who  had  led  a  life  of  Christian  purity  and  active 
benevolence,  became  (as  a  consequence  of  over-study)  the  subject 
of  this  type  of  mental  disorder.  He  was  in  the  habit  frequently 
of  knocking  his  head  violentljr  against  the  mantelpiece,  until  the 
skin  was  covered  with  contusions,  in  the  fruitless  struggfle  to  dis- 
sipate the  physically  impure  images  and  blasphemous  thoughts 
that  originated  involuntarily  in  his  mind.  This  patient  entirely 
recovered  his  reason  after  tlie  lapse  of  nine  months.* 

In  some  women  the  insanity  (particularly  if  it  be  of  the  puer- 
peral type)  is  characterized  by  a  singularly  distressing  perversion 
of  thought,  connected  with  and  caused  by  a  morbidly  exalted 
state  of  the  reproductive  instincts.  The  conversation  is,  in  these 
cases,  occasionally  tinctured  with  expressions  from  the  utterance 
of  which  the  unhappy  sufferer  would,  when  in  health,  like  a 
sensitive  plant,  have  recoiled.  The  gentlest  of  the  sex,  the 
purest  of  feminine  minds,  and  most  pious,  refined,  and  cultivated 
moral  natures,  are  often  the  first  to  exhibit,  when  suftering  from 
a  peculiar  phase  of  mental  derangement,  this  painful  moral  and 
mental  degeneration.  Such  melancholy  manifestations  of  poor 
human  nature,  fallen,  crushed,  perverted,  and  often  destroyed 
by  disease,  suggest  to  the  philosophic  student  sources  of  deep 
and  profound  thought,  and  subjects  for  grave  meditation.     It  is, 

.^  With  what  consummato  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  has  Dr.  Johnson 
portrayed  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  when  the  intellect,  still,  to  a  certain 
dein^ee,  conscious  of  the  dawnings  of  morbid  thought,  endeavors  to  struggle,  and 
for  a  time  does  so  successfully,  against  the  suggestions  of  a  disordered  and  ram- 
pant imagination.  I  refer  to  his  account,  in  ''Rassclas,"  of  the  astronomer's 
recognition  of,  and  conflict  with,  delusive  impressions,  as  well  as  his  description 
of  their  eventual  and  melancholy  triumph  over  his  reason.  Addressing  himself 
to  Imlac,  the  astronomer  says  :  *'  I  have  possessed  for  five  years  the  regulation 
of  the  weather,  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons ;  the  sun  has  listened  to  my 
dictates,  and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  my  direction ;  the  clouds,  at  my 
call,  have  poured  their  waters,  and  the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my  command ;  I 
have  restrained  the  rage  of  the  Dog-star,  and  mitigated  the  favors  of  the  Crab. 
The  winds  alone,  of  allthe  elemental  powers,  have  hith*erto  refused  my  authority, 
and  multitudes  have  perished  by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I  found  myself  un- 
able to  prohibit  or  restrain. '^ 

*'  Might  not  some  other  cause,"  said  Imlac,  *'  produce  this  concurrence  ?  The 
Nile  does  not  always  rise  on  the  same  day." 

**  Do  not  believe,"  said  he,  with  impatience,  "  that  such  objections  could  escape 
me.  /  reasoned  long  against  my  own  conviction^  and  labored  against  truth  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy,  I  sometirMs  suspected  myself  of  madness^  and  should  not  have 
dared  to  imoaH  this  secret  but  to  a  man  like  you,  capable  of  distinguishing  the 
wonderful  from  the  impossible,  and  the  incredible  from  the  false." 

'*  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  '*do  you  call  that  incredible  which  you  know,  or  think 
you  know  to  be  true?" 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  prove  it  by  any  external  evidence,  and  I  know 
too  well  the  laws  of  demonstration  to  think  that  my  conviction  ought  to  influ- 
ence another,  who  cannot,  like  me,  be  conscious  of  its  force.  I,  therefore,  shall 
not  attempt  to  gain  credit  by  disputation.  It  is  sufl^cient  that  I  feel  this  power, 
that  I  hare  long  possessed,  and  every  day  exerted  it." 
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however,  consolatory  to  reflect  that  the  mind  does  often  pass 
through  this  terrible  and  mysterious  form  of  alienation  intact, 
emerging  from  the  fiery  ordeal  free  from  moral  taint  or  con- 
tamination. 

"  Thoughts  impure 
May  pass  through  minds  of  angels  and  of  man 
And  leave  no  stain." 

When  analyzing  these  sad  states  of  morbid  idea,  distressing 
forms  of  disordered  emotion,  and  painful  types  of  excited  pas- 
sion, are  we  not  obliged  to  confess  that  there  is  very  little  in 
connection  with  them  to  elevate,  expand,  and  puriftr  the  taste, 
or  to  charm,  captivate,  and  enchain  the  poet's  fancy  f 

In  this  malady  the  emotions,  sensations,  and  appetites  are  un- 
happily in  a  melancholy  state  of  degradation,  perversion,  and 
alienation,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  conversation  and  conduct 
of  those  so  afliicted  reflect  and  are  in  unison  with  this  .derange- 
ment of  the  intellect,  and  disordered  state  of  the  instincts.  The 
reason  is  dethroned  and  taken  forcibly  captive  by  the  animal 
impulses,  and  these  when  in  a  state  of  supremacy  exercise  an 
undisputed  and  tyrannical  sovereignty  over  the  judgment,  con- 
science, and  the  will. 

Shakspeare,  in  one  of  the  most  touchin^ly  affecting  creations 
of  his  transcendent  genius,  threw  a  poetic  charm,  a  brilliant 
flood  of  fancy,  round  the  character  of  Ophelia, 

**  Sweet  as  spring-time  flowers," 

80  redolent  of  feminine  gentleness,  purity,  and  grace ;  but  ever 
true  to  nature,  this  great  magician,  and  all  but  inspired  poet, 
could  not  sacrifice  truth  to  fiction,  fancy  to  fact,  and  he  there- 
fore makes  this  love-sick  girl,  during  her  insane  warblings,  give 
utterance  to  conceptions  that  never  could  have  suggestea  them- 
selves to  her  exquisitely  chaste  and  delicate  mind  before  it  was 
prostrated  and  perverted  by  disease. 

When  addressing  herself,  almost  unconsciously,  to  the  king, 
in  reply  to  his  question,  "How  do  you,  pretty  lady?"  Ophelia, 
after  plaintively  exclaiming, 

"  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be," 

utters  the  following  rhapsody : 

*'  To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day, 

All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine ; 
Then  up  he  rose  and  don'd  his  cloaths. 

And  dupt  the  chamber  door, 
Let  in  the  maid  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more." 

"  I  have  been  most  careful  in  the  education  of  my  child,"  said 
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a  gentleman,  in  deep  distress,  to  me  one  day,  whilst  listening  to 
the  incoherent  ravings  of  his  poor  daughter  (scarcely  nineteen 
years  of  age !)  "  She  has,"  he  continued,  "  seldom  been  out  of 
the  house,  and  has  only  been  allowed  to  associate  with  our  own 
limited  and  select  circle  of  friends  and  relations,  all  of  whom  are 
morally,  if  not  religiously  disposed.  I  never  knew  a  more  pure, 
delicate,  and  unsophisticated  mind  than  she  possessed  previously 
to  her  illness ;  and  now,  when  deranged,  she  manifests  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  not  only  with  the  most  corrupt  ideas,  but  with 
the  improper  phrases  ordinarily  used  by  the  most  depraved  street- 
walkers !" 

These  sad  states  of  perverted  and  disordered  instinct  are  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  innate  corruption  and  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  heart.     As  long  as  reason  reigns  su- 

Ereme,  unclouded  by  disease,  and  the  willretains  its  normal  and 
ealthy  sovereignty  over  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
control  of  the  instincts,  the  natural  tendency  that  exists  towards 
evil  thoughts  and  vicious  actions  is  kept  by  the  mind's  own 
efforts,  aided,  if  not  by  the  grace  of  God,  by  exalted  moral  con- 
siderations, in  a  state  of  subjection ;  but  contemporaneously  with 
a  perversion  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  caused  oy  some  type  of 
physical,  it  may  be  cerebral  disease,  does  the  effect  of  early  train- 
m^,  educational  discipline,  carefully  cultivated  habits  of  thought, 
strictly  considered  social  companionship,  and  zealously  directed 
moral  and  religious  influences,  cease  (in  many  cases)  to  restrain 
the  passions  and  curb  the  animal  instincts  and  appetites.  Hence, 
the  painful  character  of  the  expressions  unconsciously  used  by 
some  young  women  when  insane.^ 

I  am  now  only  addressing  myself  to  the  results  of  diseased 
brain,  and  the  effect  of  disordered  mind.  There  are  often  wit- 
nessed many  sad  exhibitions  of  depraved  thought,  and  vitiated 
taste,  consequent  upon  a  voluntary  and  sinful  abandonment  of 
the  reason  and  passions  to  gross  habits  of  sensuality,  vice,  and 
crime.  These  melancholv  conditions  of  perverted  intellect  have 
no  necessary  relation  to  tne  phases  of  diseased  mind,  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking. 

Apart  altogether,  however,  from  this  solution  of  a  diflScult 
and  complex  question,  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  effect  of  mor- 
bid exaltation  ^as  the  effect  of  diseased  brain  and  disorder  of 
other  organs^  oi  natural  instincts,  inciting  prematurely  into  un-^ 
healthy  activity  feelings  and  inclinations  normally  (until  a  certain 
period  of  life)  in  a  torpid,  and  dormant  state.  We  may  hence 
account  pathologically  for  the  development  of  naturarphysical 

»  ••  Why  need  we  talk  of  a  fiery  heU  ?  If  the  will,  which  is  the  law  of  our 
nature,  were  withdrawn  from  our  memory,  fancy,  understanding,  and  reason, 
no  other  hell  could  oqual,  for  a  spiritual  being,  what  we  should  then  feel  from 
the  anarchy  of  our  powers."— Cb^mfli^«'«  '*  Tabfe  Talk/' 
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tendencies,  usually  developed  at  or  after  the  age  of  puberty,  but  it 
does  not  explain  the  actual  knowledge  and  use  of  prurient  words 
and  obscene  expressions.  This  phase  of  mental  alienation  can 
only  result  from  the  patients  having  heard  the  identical  words 
used  by  persons  with  whom  they  have  unfortunately  associated, 
or  from  having  seen  them  in  print,  or  heard  them  publicly  or 
privately  uttered. 

There  are,  however,  in  operation  other  sources  of  moral  con- 
tamination and  mental  deterioration  from  which  the  most  vigi- 
lant parents  are  not  always  able  to  guard  their  children.  I  reifer 
to  the  pernicious  example  and  wicked  suggestions  of  depraved, 
irreligious,  and  profligate  servants  (a  frightful  cause  of  moral 
pollution,  as  well  as  of  mental  idiocjr  in  early  life),  occasionally 
smuggled  into  the  bosom  of  families  by  false  characters,  to  a 
perusal  of  vicious  books,  sight  of  indecent  prints  surreptitiously 
taken  into  the  nursery,  and  reading  the  details  of  gross  acts  of  im- 
morality, made  matters  of  judicial  investigation,  so  faithfully, 
and,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  minutely  reported  in' the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  daily  communication.  These  frightful  records  of  vice 
and  crime,  so  palpably  exposed,  elaborately  and  artistically  de- 
veloped, are  fearfully  and  fatally  destructive  to  the  pure  and 
unsophisticated  minds  of  young  persons.^ 

But  happily  other  natural  feelings  and  propensities  may  be 
in  the  ascendency,  for  in  many  cases  of  sad  mental  alienation, 
the  patient  although  a  martyr  to  distressing  delusions  often  ex- 
hibits great  elevation  of  sentiment,  exquisite  taste,  profound 
exaltation  and  purity  of  thought.  He  frequently  gives  utterance 
to  expressions  that  would  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  healthy 
and  cultivated  underfttandings.  The  light  of  reason  occasionally 
permeates  with  undiminished  lustre  the  dark  cloud  threatening, 
for  a  time,  altogether  to  overshadow,  if  not  to  eclipse,  its  eflftil- 
gcncc.  Natural  sweetness,  unaffected  gentleness,  and  marked 
amiability  of  disposition,  are  often  witnessed  triumphing  over 
fearful  types  of  mental  disease,  struggling  to  crush  pure  and 

1  *'  To  the  pure,"  it  is  said,  *'all  things  are  pure."  This  is  a  trite  maxim ;  but 
it  has  been  well  observed  in  regard  to  it,  that  it  may  apply  to  all  things  natural} 
but  not  artificial ;  not  to  scenes  or  writings  that  panaer  to  tastes  or  excite  the 
senses.  Innocence  feels  healthily  ;  to  it  all  nature  is  pure.  But  just  as  the  dove 
trembles  at  the  approach  of  the  hawk,  and  the  young  calf  shudaers  at  the  lion, 
never  seen  before,  so  innocence  shrinks  from  what  is  wrong  by  the  same  divine 
instinct.  And  so  with  human  beings.  There  is  a  delicacy  so  pure  that  vicious 
men  in  its  presence  become  almost  pure:  all  of  purity  in  them  is  brought  out; 
like  attaches  itself  to  like.  A  corrupt  heart  elicits  in  an  hour  all  that  is  bad  in 
us  ;  a  pure  and  religious  one  brings  out  and  draws  to  itself  all  that  is  best  and 
pure.  If  that  which  is  wrong  seems  pure,  then  the  heart  is  not  pure,  but  vitiated. 
To  the  rightly  minded  all  that  is  right  in  the  course  of  this  world  seems  pure. 
Oh!  let  us  all  cultivate,  as  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  good  health  of  body  and 
mind,  and  of  long  life,  purity  of  thought.  How  the  innocent  heart  purifies  all 
it  touches.  The  most  ferocious  natures  are  soothed  and  tamed  by  innocence. — 
Sermon  by  the  Rev.  F.   W.  Robertson. 
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holy  thought,  obliterate  kindly  sympathies,  and  pervert  and  par- 
alyze the  noble  aspirations  of  the  heart. 

The  unselfish  consideration  which  the  insane  so  frequently 
manifest  towards  persons  temporarily  deprived  like  themselves 
of  unrestrained  freedom  of  action,  the  affectionate  and  assiduous 
attention  they  pay  to  their  companions  in  affliction  and  sorrow, 
their  endeavors  to  assuage  their  bitter  anguish  by  repeated  as- 
surances that  their  removal  from  home  (although  apparently  an 
act  of  harshness  and  unldndness)  could  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  their  illness,  be  avoided  and  would  ultimately  tend  to 
their  advantage,  conclusively  establish,  that  insanity  often  leaves 
untouched  some  of  the  best  principles  that  ennoble  and  dignify 
human  nature.  Men  and  women  decidedly  insane,  although  not 
altogether  conscious  of  the  fact,  thus  administer  comfort  and 
consolation  to  the  wounded  spirits  of  those  recently  admitted  as 
patients  within  an  institution  in  which  they  themselves  were 
most  unwillingly  confined.  The  insane  occasionally,  with  a  view 
of  soothing  ana  mitigating  the  sorrows  of  those  about  them, 
freely  admit  that  they  had,  like  others,  been  mentally  afflicted, 
but  had  recovered,  or  were  convalescent  from  the  symptoms  of 
the  malady,  and  although,  at  the  commencement  of  their  illness, 
they  were  firmly  persuaded  that  they  were  perfectly  sane,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  removed  from  home  to  an  asylum, 
they  were  now  fullv  satisfied  of  having  been  deranged,  and  felt 
grateful  to  their  friends  for  recognizmg  the  fact,  and  placing 
them  imder  moral  control  and  medical  treatment.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  insane  pray  by  the  bedside  of  other 
patients  when  afflicted  with  severe  and  dangerous  bodily  illness, 
and  do  so,  too,  with  pious  fervor,  and  great  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, never  once  making  the  slightest  allusion  to  their  own 
unhappy  and  disordered  thoughts.^ 

1  I  had  a  patient  under  my  care  who  suffered  from  great  dejection  of  mind, 
tflsociated  with  a  delusion,  that  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  forsaken  of  God.  This  gentleman  had  always  been  re- 
markable, previously  to  his  illness,  for  his  orthodox  views,  and  strict  attention  to 
reli^ous  duties.  .  Before  I  was  consulted,  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  at 
suicide.  This  patient  took  an  affectionate  interest  in  another  invalid  confined 
like  himself  in  the  institution.  They  were  generally  engaged  several  hours 
during  the  day  in  close  companionship  and  conversation.  In  fact,  they  were 
almost  inseparable.  This  gentleman  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  dangerous 
bodily  illness,  threatening  life.  His  friend  took  a  deep  and  kind  interest  in  his 
case,  and  was  rarely  jibsent  from  the  sick-chamber.  On  one  occasion  I  asked 
him  to  offer  up  a  prayer  at  the  bedside  of  his  friend.  The  request  appeared 
somewhat  to  stagger  him.  He  was  evidently  most  anxious  to  complv  with  mv 
wishes,  but  was  afraid  of  committing  himself.  After  a  little  hesitation,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  with  great  force  of  expression,  and  with  touching 
tenderness.  There  was  not  the  slightest  indication  in  the  prayer  (which  was  ex- 
temporary) of  his  own  morbid  religious  hallucinations.  Ue  told  me,  some  time 
after  bis  recovery,  when  referring  to  this  circumstance,  that  he  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  avoiding  (whilst  praying  on  this  occasion)  alluding  to  his 
own  unhappy  state  of  mind.  The  case  of  Simon  Brown,  as  recorded  in  **  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine^'  for  1762,  illustrates  the  point  referred  to. 

Simon  Brown  was  a  dissenting  minister  of  great  intellectual  powers.     He  be- 

11 
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Closely  allied  to  the  state  of  consdous  insanity  of  which  1 
have  been  speaking,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Coleridge,  ^^  the 
mind's  own  anticipation  of  madness,"  is,  what  may  be  designa- 
ted a  morbid  presentiment  of  threatening  and  approaching  men- 
tal alienation.  This  condition  of  disoraered  thought  is  occa-. 
sionally  reco^ized  in  cerebral,  as  well  as  in  menial  diseases.  The 
patient  has,  m  a  few  instances,  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, exhibited  in  the  early  stage  of  brain  disease,  a  mysteri- 
ous prophetic  power,  a  singular  presentiment  or  warning  of  his 
cereoral  and  insane  attac£»«  In  one  case,  the  patient  assured 
his  friends,  for  some  weeks  prior  to  an  apoplectic  seizure,  thai 
he  should  soon  be  the  subject  of  the  malady,  and  that  it  would 
be  fatal !  Alas !  he  proved  to  be  a  true  prophet !  In  another 
case,  a  ^tient  said  that  he  had  received  a  warning  of  the  advent 
of  insanity,  and  was  positive  that  he  should  be  attacked.  I  knew 
three  instances  of  patients  who,  for  several  jfearSj  predicted  the 
accession  of  mental  derangement,  and  who  ultimately  became 
insane! 

<<  We  cannot,"  says  Portal,  ^^  hear  without  astonishment,  the 
remarks  sometimes  made  by  those  who  are  threatened  with 
attacks  of  a^plexy.  All  their  senses  appear  perfect  and  entire, 
but  their  minds  appear  to  have  acquired  an  inspired  and  pro- 
phetic power.  Their  first  impression  is,  that  they  are  about  to 
quit  the  world.  Then  thev  predict  the  future  by  the  present; 
and  the  event  justif^in^  the  prediction,  they  are  regarded  as 
true  prophets."  This  physician  saw  a  patient  who  foretold  his 
death  six  days  previously  to  its  actual  occurrence,  there  beins^  at 
tliat  time  no  symptom  in  connection  with  the  case  that  justified 
so  unfavorable  a  prognosis. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  sad  forebodings  as  to  the  final  close  of 
his  active,  eventful,  and  anxious  life,  and  a  melancholy  presenti- 
ment of  the  attack  of  disease  of  the  brain  of  which  he  died.  His 
Hon-in-law  and  biographer  Mr.  Lockhart  says,  when  referring  to 
tiie  final  scene  of  the  great  magician's  life,  "  A  more  difficult  and 
delicate  task  never  devolved  upon  any  man's  fnend,  than  he  had 
about  this  time  to  encounter.  He  could  not  watch  Scott  from 
hour  to  hour,  above  all,  he  could  not  write  to  his  dictation,  with- 
out gradually,  slowly,  most  reluctantly,  taking  home  to  his 
bosom  the  conviction  that  the  mighty  mind  which  he  had  wor- 

came  insane.  His  delusion  was  that  he  had  fallen  under  tHe  sensible  displeasure 
of  God,  who  had  caused  his  rational  soul  gradually  to  |>ori8h|  and  left  hiro  only, 
in  common  with  brutes,  an  animal  life  ;  that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to 
pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  others,  in  this  opinion  he 
was  inflexible.  Being  once  importuned  to  say  grace  at  the  table  of  a  iriend,  he 
repeatedly  excused  himself,  but  the  request  beinc  still  repeated,  and  the  company 
kept  standing,  he  discovered  evident  tokens  of  distress,  and  after  some  irresolate  • 
gestures  and  hesitation,  expressed  with  great  fervor  this  ejaculation :  <*  Mott 
m'crciful  and  Almighty  Ood  I  let  thy  spirit  which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters  when  there  was  no  light,  descend  upon  me,  that  from  this  darkness  there 
may  rise  up  a  man  to  praise  thee  1'* 
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shipped  through  more  than  thirty  years  of  intimacy  had  lost  some- 
thing and  was  daily  losing  something  more,  of  its  energy.  The 
facalties  were  there,  and  each  of  them  was  every  now  and  then 
displaying  itself  in  its  full  vigor,  but  the  sagacious  judgment, 
the  brilliant  fancy,  the  unrivalled  memory,  were  all  subject  to 
occasional  eclipse.  ^ 

<  Along  the  chords  the  finger  strayed, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made.' 

Ever  and  anon  he  paused  and  looked  round  him,  like  one 
half-waking  from  a  dream,  mocked  with  shadows.  The  sad 
.bewilderment  of  his  gaze  showed  a  momentary  consciousness 
that,  like  Samson  in  the  lap  of  the  Philistine,  '  his  strength  was 
passing  from  him,  and  he  was  becoming  weak  like  unto  other 
men.'  Then  came  the  strong  effort  of  aroused  will — the  clouds 
dispersed  as  if  before  an  irresistible  current  of  purer  air — all  was 
bright  and  serene  as  of  old,  and  then  it  closed  again  in  yet  deeper 
darkness.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
his  medical  advisers  assured  him  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
that,  if  he  persisted  in  working  his  brain,  nothing  could  prevent 
his  malady  from  recurring  with  redoubled  severity.  His  answer 
was,  *  As  for  bidding  me  not  work,  Molly  might  as  well  put  the 
kettle  on  the  fire,  and  say,  Now^  donH  ooiL  ...  I  foresee  dis- 
tinctly, that  if  I  were  to  be  idle,  I  should  go  mad !'  The  fate  of 
Swift  and  Marlborough  was  also  before  his  eves;  and  in  his 
journal  there  is  an  entry  expressive  of  his  fear  lest  the  anticipa- 
ted blow  should  not  destroy  life,  and  that  he  might  linger  on,  a 
driveller  and  a  show.  *  I  do  not  think  my  head  is  wed^ened — 
(this  was  a  subsequent  entry) — ^yet  a  strange  vacillation  makes 
me  suspect.  Is  it  not  thus  that  men  begin  to  fail,  becoming,  as 
it  were,  infirm  of  purpose  V  " 

And  when  at  the  court-house  at  Jedburgh  he  faced  the  rab- 
ble populace,  and  braved  their  hootings,  the  same  idea  of  im- 
pending calamity  was  still  present  to  his  mind,  as  he  greeted 
them  on  turning  away,  in  the  words  of  the  doomed  gladiator, 
**  Moriturus  vos  saluto .'"  "  As  the  plough  neared  the  end  of  the 
furrow,"  to  use  Scott's  own  expressive  phrase,  he  was  still  urged 
on  by  his  fixed  habits  of  labor.  "  Under  the  full  consciousness 
that  he  had  sustained  three  or  four  strokes  of  apoplexy  or  palsy, 
or  both  combined,  and  tortured  by  various  attendant  ailments, 
cramp,  rheumatism  in  half  his  joints,  daily  increasing  lameness, 
and  now  of  late  gravel  ^which  was,  though  last,  not  least),  he 
retained  all  the  energy  oi  his  will,  and  struggled  manfully  against 
this  sea  of  troubles.' 

Dean  Swift  had  a  singular  presentiment  of  his  imbecility.^ 

1  The  disease  of  Swift,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  b^  eating  too  much 
frait,  was  giddiness  with  deafness,  which  attacked  him  from  time  to  time,  began 
yery  early,  pursued  him  through  life,  and  at  last  sent  him  to  the  grave  deprived 
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Dr.  Young,  walking  one  day  with  him  some  short  distance  from 
Dublin,  suddenly  missed  the  Dean,  who  had  lagged  behind. 
He  found  him  at  a  distance,  gazing  in  a  solemn  state  of  abstrac- 
tion at  the  top  of  a  lofty  elm,  whose  head  had  been  recently 
blasted  by  a  hurricane.  Directing  Dr.  Young's  attention  to  the 
summit  of  the  tree,  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  exclaimed,  "I 
shall  be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  the  top  first." 

A  lady,  for  six  years  previously  to  her  becoming  insane,  was 
perfectly  convinced,  from  her  mental  and  bodily  sensations,  that 
the  seeds  of  the  malady  had  taken  root,  and  that  insanity  had, 
even  at  that  time,  commenced  to  germinate. 

A  gentleman,  during  his  collegiate  life,  was  satisfied  that  the 
mind  had  received,  as  he  termed  it,  a  "  twist,"  in  consequence 
of  his  having  passed  many  sleepless  nights,  caused  by  several 
weeks  of  continuous  and  unremitting  laborious  mental  work. 
So  conscious  was  he  at  the  time  of  the  mischief  that  had  been 
done  to  his  brain,  that  he  exclaimed  whilst  anxiously  pacing  the 
room,  "I  shall  die  a  lunatic!"  He  subsequently  repeated  the 
same  expression  to  a  college  friend.  At  the  a^e  of  forty-eight 
he  became  insane,  and  tried  on  several  occasions  to  commit 
suicide.  I  have  known  several  patients  who  have  had  for  a  long 
period  prior  to  the  manifestation  of  insanity  these  singular 
warnings  of  approaching  brain  and  mental  disorder. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  pathologically  for  the  singular 
phenomenon  referred  to.  K  damage  is  done  to  the  dehcate 
structure  of  the  brain  in  early  life,  by-a  moral  or  physical  strain, 
and  the  material  lesion,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  (as  is  usually 
the  case),  of  slow  and  progressive  growth,  the  pathologist  can 
easily  understand  the  existence  of  abnormal  physical  sensations 
within  the  head,  and  morbid  menial  impressions  (engendered  by 
changes  in  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  brain),  wnich  would,  in 
many  cases,  necessarily  give  rise  (particularly  when  an  heredi- 
tary taint  exists)  to  the  anticipation  of  insanity,  some  type  of 
disease  of  the  brain  or  disorder  of  the  mind  developing  itself 
in  after  life. 

In  cases  where  mental  disease  is  perceived,  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  most  careful  examination  are  necessary  ere  we  conclude 
that  the  brain  is  seriously  implicated;  for  the  unhealthy  feeling, 
previously  described,  as  often  symptomatic  of  incipient  insanity, 
is  occasionally  observed  in  certain  anomalous  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system  allied  to  hysteria,  and  may  exist  apart  alto- 
gether from  any  actual  disorder,  or  even  a  tendency  to  derange- 

of  reason.  In  his  youth  he  had  manifested  great  irregularity  of  conduct ;  for  at 
his  examination  for  his  B.A.  degree  at  Dublin,  he  was  found  **  conspicuously  de- 
ficient." He  then  commenced  seriously  to  work,  and  studied  eight  hours  a  day 
for  seventeen  years.  The  obscenity  and  grossness  of  his  writings,  in  which  he 
dwells  upon  disgusting  matters  with  morbid  minuteness,  are  proofs  of  a  vitiated 
taste,  if  not  a  disordered  mind. 
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ment  of  mind.  These  distressing  nervous  symptoms  sometimes 
are  seen  in  young  girls,  when  emerging  from  puberty  to  woman- 
hood, and  occur  to  females  at  the  critical  period  of  life.  This 
morbid  exaltation  of  the  nervous  and  mental  functions  is  gene- 
rally found  associated  with  visceral  complications,  easily,  now- 
ever,  in  many  cases,  curable.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  effect  of 
long-continued  and  neglected  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
liver.  In  other  instances,  the  uterine  system  is  the  seat  of  the 
mischief;  and  in  some  types  of  the  malady,  the  condition  of 
mind  is  the  effect  of  irritation  and  congestion  established  in  the 
brain  itself.  In  one  remarkable  case,  the  patient  was  tortured 
by  an  intense  fear  of  losing  his  senses,  combined  with  confusion 
of  ideas,  strange  dislikes  to  his  relatives,  and  a  disposition  to 
conceal  himself  from  his  family.  He  had  for  some  time  suffered 
from  headache,  and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise.  This  gentle- 
man soon  recovered  after  a  few  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from 
his  head,  and  two  or  three  active  calomel  purges  administered. 
In  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  time  he  placed  himself  under 
treatment,  he  was  able  to  resume  his  ordinary  occupations.  In 
the  case  of  a  lady,  presenting  the  same  symptoms,  great  conges- 
tion was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uterus.  This 
morbid  state  of  the  vessels  was  removed  by  the  local  application 
of  leeches.  The  blood  so  abstracted,  conjoined  with  other  treat- 
ment, entirely  relieved  the  mind  of  all  fear  and  apprehension  of 
insanity.  In  another  case,  the  mental  disturbance  could  be 
clearly  traced  to  engorgement  of  the  liver,  consequent  upon  a 
long  residence  in  a  tropical  climate.  Calomel,  taraxacum,  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  internally,  combined  with  a  persevering  use  of 
the  "  nitro-muriatic  bath,''  as  recommended  and  described  bv 
Sir  J.  Ranald  Martin,  in  his  able  treatise,  very  speedily  dissi- 
pated all  mental  despondency,  and  morbid  anxiety,  as  to  the  ex- 
istence or  approach  of  mental  derangement.^ 

>  *( Diseases  of  Tropical  Climates,*'  by  Sir  J.  Ranald  Martin,  C.B!,  F.R.8., 
1862. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

STAGB   OP   EXALTATION. 

This  stage  will  be  considered  in  its  twofold  relation :  viz., 

1.  Psychical  Exaltation. 

2.  Somatic  Exaltation. 

1.  Psychical  Exaltation. — ^For  some  period  before  the  more 
active  symptoms  of  cerebral  and  mental  exaltation  are  manifest- 
ed, the  patient  is  observed  to  be  wayward,  capricious,  passionate, 
and  impulsive.  He  is  irritable  and  fractious,  peevish  and  pet- 
tish, exhibiting  what  would  ^under  less  suspicious  states  of  mind, 
and  more  favorable  conditions  of  bodily  health)  be  termed  an 
"  unhappy  infirmity  of  temper."  These  svmptoms  of  exaltation 
are  occasionally  associated  with  alternate  fits  of  vital  depression, 
and  mental  confusion.  He  is  subsequently  morbidly  anxious 
about  trifles,  slight  ruffles  on  the  surface,  and  trivial  annoyances 
occurring  in  the  family  circle  or  during  the  course  of  business, 
worry,  flurry,  tease,  and  fret  him,  nothing  satisfying,  or  soothing 
his  mind,  and  everything,  to  his  distempered  fancy,  going  wrong 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  domestic  life,  lie  is  quick  at 
fancying  affronts,  and  greatly  exaggerates  the  slightest  and  most 
trifling  acts  of  supposed  inattention.  The  least  irregularity  on 
the  part  of  the  domestics  excites,  angers,  and  vexes  him.  He  is 
suspicious  of  and  quarrels  with  his  nearest  relatives,  and  mis- 
trusts his  best,  kindest,  and  most  faithful  friends,  often  harbor- 
ing absurd  and  unfounded  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  purity 
and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  attachment  and  affection  of  his  children. 

When  in  this  premonitory  state  of  mental  derangement  bor- 
dering closely  on  an  attack  of  acute  insanity,  he  twists,  distorts, 
misconceives,  misconstrues,  and  perverts  in  a  most  singular 
manner,  every  look,  gesture,  action,  and  word  of  those  closely 
associated  and  nearly  related  to  him.  The  expressions  of  love, 
affection,  kindness,  endearing  sympathy,  and  friendship  which 
greet  him,  are  viewed  as  eWdences  of  enmity  and  ill-will,  or  as 
well-contrived,  cunningly  devised,  cacefuUv  and  adroitly  ar- 
ranged masks  to  hide  some  latent  design,  and  artfully  veiled  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  liberty,  and  property ! 

All  objects  within  the  range  of  his  perverted  senses  are  tinc- 
tured and  distorted  by  a  disordered  vision,  jaundiced  eye,  mor- 
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bidly  exalted  and  excited  fancy.  He  shakes  with  fear  at  the 
reflection  of  his  own  image,  crouches  with  apprehension  at  the 
reverberating  tramp  of  his  footsteps, 

**  Back  recoiled  he  knew  not  why, 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made/' 

trembles  at  the  melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  lat- 
tice of  the  window,  turns  ghastly  pale  at  the  echo  of  his  voice, 
falls  back  with  horror  at  the  recognition  of  his  shadow,  mistak- 
ing it  for  a  frightful  phantom  or  grim  spectral  image, 

**  Pierce  as  ten  furies;  terrible  as  hell,'*i 

following  with  determined  energy,  and  a  malignant  aspect 
closely  in  his  wake,  and  with  resistless  impetuosity  dogging  his 
every  footstep! 

**  Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose  ; 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  flood, 
Ana  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  wood."" 

Occasionally  an  insane  person  exhibits  at  the  commencement 
of  his  attack,  what  a  superficial  observer  would  consider  an  un- 
natural elevation  of  spirits.  He  becomes  suddenly  loquacious, 
talks  loudly  and  asserts  his  opinions  dogmatically.  He  is  then 
querulous,peevish,  irresolute,  undecisive,  not  being  for  two  con- 
secutive mmutes  in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  He  quarrels  with 
his  best  friends,  argues  with  great  warmth,  pertinacity,  and  ve- 
hemence, the  most  trifling  matters,  is  excessive  and  extravagant 
in  his  expressions  of  friendship,  bitter  and  rancorous  in  his  feel- 
ings of  dislike,  hatred,  and  aversion. 

In  this  state  of  morbidly  active  brain,  and  unhealthily  excited 
mind,  the  fancy  runs  riot,  taking  discursive  and  airy  flights, 
eveiT  circumstance  being  viewed  by  the  patient  couleur  de  rose. 
With  this  exaltation  of  the  imagination  there  is  associated  great 
exaggeration  of  expression,  forming,  in  many  cases,  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  patient's  usual  modesty  and  sobriety  of  conver- 
sation, strict  urbanity,  repose,  and  propriety  of  conduct  He 
talks  ostentatiously  of  his  vast  wealth,  boasts  of  his  elevated 
social  position,  speaks  exultinglv  of  the  profound  respect  he  can 
command,  appears  vain  of  the  nigh  rank  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  mm,  and  is  proud  of  the  still  greater  distinction  he 
is  destined  to  acquire! 

As  the  mental  disorder  advances,  he,  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  usual  habits  and  tastes,  delights  in  low  society,  is  neglectful 
of  his  personal  appearance,  drinks  stimulants  to  excess,  is  ex- 
travagant in  pecuniary  matters,  and  often  squanders  his  property 

>  Milton.  »  Pope. 
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in  virtionary and  absurd  speculations.  He  subsec^uentlyexhibits 
some  form  of  insane  obtuseness  or  moral  obliquity.  He  is  lost 
to  all  sense  of  truth,  respect  for  decency  of  thought,  regard  for 
good  breeding,  and  all  notion  of  decorous  conduct.  He  magni- 
fies, exaggerates,  twists,  distorts,  and  falsifies  everything  con- 
nected with  himself,  being  the  hero  of  every  incident  accidentally 
mentioned  in  his  hearing. 

The  mental  charactenstics  of  the  patient  are  often  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  natural  or  healthy  modes  of  thinking  and 
acting.  For  some  months  before  smy  alienation  of  mind  is  recog- 
nized, his  intellect  is  evidently  off  its  balance.  He  has  violent 
paroxysms  of  extreme  irritability  and  passion,  produced  by  the 
most  trifling  causes.  Contrary  to  his  ordinary  practice,  he 
swears,  deals  in  loose  inuendoes,  talks  obscenely,  and  acts  in- 
decently, breaking  out  in  loud  fits  of  sobbing,  or  in  wild  pa- 
roxysms of  laughter,  being  alternately  under  the  influence  of 
agony,  hope,  joy,  and  despair: 

**  Moody  madness, 
Laughing  loud,  amidst  severest  woe." 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  character  of  the  emotional 
exaltation  which  occasionally  accompanies  attacks  of  mania.  A 
gentleman,  naturally  quiet,  of  grave  habits  of  thought,  and  of 
reserved  manner  (ti-no  had  never  been  known  to  indulge  in  any 
demonstrative  act  of  merriment),  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
apparently  uncontrollable  disposition  to  indulge  in  loud  and 
immoderate  fits  of  laughter.  The  most  trifling  observation  and 
most  insignificant  circumstance,  such  as  a  look  or  gesture,  excited 
his  mirth  to  an  intense  and  inordinate  decree.  For  several  days 
previously  to  this  remarkable  change  of  disposition,  he  had  been 
engaged  late  at  night  in  perusing  and  analyzing  a  lengthened 
correspondence  relating  to  some  propertj^  respecting  which 
there  had  been  a  disagreeable  and  vexatious  family  dispute.  He 
complained  to  his  valet  of  want  of  sleep,  as  well  as  of  headache. 
These  were  the  onlv  observable  syinptoms  that  preceded  this  un- 
natural overflow  of  spirits,  and,  in  fact,  outbreak  of  insanity. 
For  nearly  a  week  none  of  his  relations  could  perceive  anything 
in  connection  with  the  case  approaching  to  false  perception, 
aberration  of  idea,  or  illusion  of  the  senses.  He  laughed  indis- 
criminately, like  an  hysterical  girl,  at  every  occurrence. 

On  the  tenth  day  from  the  seizure  (after  a  violent  and  uncon- 
trollable paroxysm  of  laughter),  he  solemnly  proclaimed  himself, 
whilst  in  church,  to  be  the  Saviour!  It  required  this  palpable 
demonstration  of  insanity  to  bring  conviction  home  to  his  friends 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  mental  disorder.^ 

»  Mrs.  TroUope,  when  speakingof  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  says,  *' I  entered  the 
church  with  the  intention  of  climbing  the  top  of  its  spire;  but  gave  it  upon 
bearing  the  sacristan's  account  of  the  ascent.     It  is  on  record  that  three  femalet 
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In  the  stage  of  morbid  exaltation,  the  patient  frequently  ex- 
hibits a  talent  for  poetrj^,  mechanics,  oratory,  and  elocution, 
quite  unusual  and  inconsistent  with  his  education,  and  opposed 
to  his  normal  habits  of  thought.  His  witty  sallies,  bursts  of 
fervid  and  impassioned  eloquence,  readiness  at  repartee,  power 
of  extemporaneous  versification,  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity, 
amaze  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  ordinary  mental  ca- 
pacity and  educational  attainments.  There  is  an  unusual  dis- 
play of  vigor  of  mind,  an  ability  to  converse  fluently  on  subjects 
not  previouslv  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  an  aptitude  to  discuss 
matters  wholly  unconnected  with  his  particular  situation  in  life. 
A  quickness  of  perception,  a  facility  and  propriety  of  utterance 

Juite  unusual,  become  in  some  cases  as  the  disease  progresses, 
aily  more  manifest. 

"  The  records  of  wit  and  cunning  of  madmen  are  numerous 
in  every  country.  Talents  for  eloquence,  poetry,  music,  paint- 
ing, and  uncommon  ingenuity  in  several  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
are  ^ften  evolved  in  this  state  of  madness.  A  gentleman  whom 
I  attended  in  an  hospital  in  1810,  often  delighted  as  well  as  as- 
tonished the  patients  and  officers  of  our  hospital  by  his  displays 
of  oratory  in  preaching  from  a  table  in  the  hospital  yard  every 
Snndav.  A  female  patient  of  mine  who  became  insane  after 
parturition  in  the  year  1807,  sang  hymns  and  songs  of  her  own 
composition  during  the  latter  stage  of  her  illness,  with  a  tone 
and  voice  so  soft  and  pleasant  that  1  hung  upon  it  with  a  delight 
every  time  I  visited  her.  She  had  never  discovered  a  talent  for 
poetry  or  music  in  any  previous  part  of  her  life.  Two  instances 
of  a  talent  for  drawing  evolved  by  madness  have  occurred 
within  my  knowledge.  And  where  is  the  hospital  for  mad 
people  in  which  elegant  and  completely  rigged  ships  and  curi- 
ous pieces  of  machinery  have  not  been  exhibited  by  persons 
who  never  discovered  the  least  turn  for  a  mechanical  art  previ- 

have  been,  at  different  times,  so  oTerpowered  by  tbe  giddy  eminence  which  they 
had  reached,  that  they  have  thrown  themselves  off,  in  a  momentary  ft  of  delirium^ 
and  been  dashed  to  atoms.  The  latest  of  these  awful  accidents  occurred  within 
the  last  ten  years  [she  wrote  in  1883]  ;  and  the  man  who  recounted  tbe  tale  to 
Henry  [Mrs.  Trollope's  son],  while  he  was  standing  on  the  self-same  pinnacle, 
told  him  that  he  had  himseli  witnessed  it.  He  said  that  the  unfortunate  creature 
was  quite  a  young  girl,  and  tbe  first  symptom  she  gave  of  the  suicidal  delirium 
tMM  excessive  mirth.  She  laughed  and  shouted  as  if  in  ecstasy^  and  having  reached 
a  point  where  nothing  intercepted  her  view  of  the  abyss  below,  she  sprang  off, 
•creaming  wildly  as  she  fell." 

** Exuberant  gayety,"  says  Dr.  Mayo,  "bursting  forth  in  one  whose  ordinary 
state  is  extreme  depression,  constitutes  an  ominous  symptom,  when  tbe  tendency 
to  suicide  is  suspected.  The  patient  has  often,  at  that  moment,  achieved  just 
that  state  of  orgasm  which  will  enable  him  to  commit  the  act,  and  he  exults  fear- 
fully in  the  consciousness  of  this." 

*'  Furor  est,  agnoscere  solis 
Quern  liceat  quos  jam  tangit  vicinia  fati." 

— («*  Elements  of  the  Pathology  of  the  Human  Mind,"  p.  79.) 
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ously  to  their  derangement  ?  Sometimes  we  observe  in  mad  peo- 
ple a  resuscitation  of  knowledge ;  hence  we  hear  them  describe 
{)ast  events,  and  speak  in  ancient  or  modern  languages,  or  repeat 
ong  and  interesting  passages  from  books,  none  of  which,  we 
are  sure,  they  were  capable  of  recollecting  in  the  natural  and 
healthy  state  of  their  mind."^ 

A  gentleman,  whilst  insane  and  confined  in  an  asylum,  wrote 
an  able  philosophical  and  critical  essay  on  "  Original  Sin."  It 
was  found  amon^  his  MS.  papers  after  death.  He  was,  when 
he  penned  the  dissertation,  under  a  delusion  that  there  was  a 
family  conspiracy  to  poison  him.  Occasionally  he  admitted 
that  he  struggled  resolutely  against  this  delusion,  but  never 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  mastering  it.  After  his  decease,  the 
valves  of  the  heart  were  found  to  be  ossified.  As  asphyxial 
sensations  are  known  to  give  rise  to  erroneous  mental  impres- 
sions, it  was  presumed  that  the  idea  of  poisoning  was  suggested 
by  the  uneasiness  which  he  felt  whenever  the  stomach  was  over- 
loaded and  distended  with  food.  Everything  he  ate  disa^eed 
with  him;  the  heart  labored  to  propel  the  blood  through  its 
ossified  and  constricted  passages,  the  lungs  became  engorged 
and  congested,  and  the  breathing  spasmodic  and  difficult  When 
in  this  state  of  physical  suffering,  he  was  wont  to  exclaim, "  The 
villains  have  been  poisoning  me  again !"  Nevertheless,  in  his 
happier  and  more  lucid  moments,  a  more  charming  companion 
was  never  met  with.  No  one  ever  sat  down  in  his  society  with- 
out being  amused  and  interested,  or  having  derived  some  infor- 
mation from  his  vast  erudition  and  great  literary  and  scientific 
accomplishments.  But  while  he  could  reason  clearly  and  ably 
on  philosophical  subjects,  his  moral  apprehensions  ana  affections 
were  still  perverted.  If  the  name  of  one  particular  member  of 
his  family  were  alluded  to,  he  would  utter  violent  imprecations 
against  him,  and  accompany  them  with  the  most  bitter  homi- 
cidal threats.  Among  his  manuscripts  was  found  another  docu- 
ment, which  contrasts  somewhat  strangely  with  the  theological 
essay  alluded  to.  It  was  entitled  "  My  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment," and  clearly  indicated  the  morbid  state  of  his  feelings  at 
the  time  it  was  penned.'  Men  naturally  dull  of  apprehension, 
in  fact,  nearly  half  witted,  exhibit  occasionally,  both  m  the  early 

1  *'  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind."     By  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.     1835. 

■  The  will  was  as  follows:  "  In  the  name  of  God.     Amen  I     This  is  the  last 

will  and  testament  of  me, .     I  bequeath  all  my  property,  consisting  of 

...  in  the  Throe  per  Cents.,  and  about  ...  in  Messrs.  Bank,  and  a 

security  upon  the  estate  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  which  security  is  in 

my  brother's  desk,  to  Mr. ,  artist.     To  all  my  own  family  I  bequeath  my 

curse  for  having  administered,  and  bribed  other  persons  to  administer,  poison  to 
me,  by  which  I  am  reduced  to  a  very  weak  state,  and  for  having  bribed  two 
doctors  to  certify  me  insane,  when  I  was  not  so,  by  which  I  have  been  confined 
for  two  years  and  six  months  without  having  been  insane.  May  Jehovah  visit 
these  wrongs  upon  them  is  the  last  prayer  of ," 
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as  well  as  advanced  stages  of  insanity,  considerable  intellectnal 
acuteness  and  capacity/ 

"  I  was  troubled  sometimes,"  says  Pinel,  *'to  follow  the  incor- 
rigible garrulity,  and  a  sort  of  flow  of  unconnected  and  incohe- 
rent words  of  an  old  scholar,  who,  at  other  times,  fell  into  a 
stem  and  savage  silence.  When  any  piece  of  poetry,  in  which 
he  had  formerly  delighted,  suggestea  itself  to  his  memory,  he 
became  capable  of  continuous  attention,  his  judgment  seemed 
to  regain  its  rights,  and  he  composed  verses,  in  which  there 
reigned  not  only  a  spirit  of  order  and  of  justness  in  the  ideas, 
but  also  a  regular  supply  of  fancy  and  some  very  happy  sallies.'* 
In  another  place  the  same  author  observes: 

"  Certain  facts  appear  so  extraordinary  that  they  have  need  of 
being  borne  up  by  the  most  authentic  testimony,  in  order  not 
to  be  called  in  question.  I  speak  of  the  poetical  enthusiasm 
which  18  said  to  have  characterized  certain  paroxysms  of  mania, 
even  when  the  verses  recited  could  nowise  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  reminiscence.  I  have  myself  heard  a  maniac  declaim, 
with  grace  and  exquisite  discernment,  a  longer  or  shorter  suc- 
cession of  the  verses  of  Virgil  or  Horace,  which  had  been  a  long 
time  eflfaced  from  his  memory,  inasmuch  as,  after  his  education 
was  terminated,  he  had  been  twenty  years  absent  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth ;  and  the  reverses 
occasioned  by  the  revolution  had  alone  thrown  him  into  this 
distraction  of  mind.     An  English  author  attests  that  a  young 

S'rl,  of  a  feeble  constitution  and  subject  to  nervous  aifections, 
\d  become  insane,  and  that  during  her  delirium  she  expressed 
herself  in  very  harmonious  English  verses,  though  she  had 
before  shown  no  disposition  for  poetry."  Van  Swieten  relates 
the  case  of  a  woman  who,  during  her  paroxysms  of  mania, 
showed  a\  rare  facility  for  versification,  though  she  had  before 
been  occupied  with  manual  labor,  and  her  understanding  had 
never  been  enriched  by  culture. 

Tasso  composed  his  most  eloouent  and  impassioned  verses 
during  paroxysms  of  insanity.  Lucretius  wrote  his  immortal 
poem  when  suffering  from  an  attack  of  mental  aberration.* 
Alexander  Cruden  compiled  his  "  Concordance"  whilst  insane.' 

1  This  interesting  subject  is  considered  at  length  with  great  philosophic  acu- 
men, elegance  of  taste,  and  literary  ability,  by  M.  Octave  Delepierre,  in  two 
essays  (privately  published),  entitled:  1.  ^^ Etudes  BiobiUiographes  sur  lea  Fous 
LUiSraires  ;^*  2.  *^  Easai  Biographiqxie  sur  VHisioire  LiiUraire  des  Fous,"  An 
analysis  of  these  brochures  will  be  found  in  If os.  XIII  and  XIV  (new  series) 
of  my  "Psychological  Journal.'* 

■**/)«  RerumNaturdy  It  has  been  maintained  bysome  writers,  arrogating  to 
themselves  great  critical  penetration,  that  they  were  competent,  from  internal 
evidence,  to  point  out,  in  his  celebrated  poem,  those  passages  that  were  evi- 
dently composed  during  Lucretius's  attack  of  insanity.  They  refer  particularly 
to  portions  of  Book  III,  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  death  and  the  state  of  the 

BOUl. 

*  Alexander  Cruden,  during  his  first  attack  of  insanity,  was  asked  whether  he 
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Some  of  the  ablest  articles  in  Aiken's  Biography  were  written 
by  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Gibber  says,  in  his  life  of 
Lee,  "  I  have  seen  a  ship  of  straw  finely  fabricated  by  a  mad 
ship-builder,  and  the  most  lovely  attitudes  have  been  represented 
by  a  lunatic  statuary  in  his  cell/** 

A  young  gentleman  had  an  attack  of  insanity  caused  by  rough 
and  ill-usage  whilst  at  school.  This  youth  had  never  exhibited 
any  particular  talent  for  arithmetic  or  mathematical  science;  in 
fact,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  a  simple  sum  in 
addition  or  multiplication.  After  recovering  from  his  maniacal 
attack  and  when  able  to  occupy  his  mind  in  reading  and  conver- 
sation, it  was  discovered  that  an  extraordinary  arithmetical  power 
had  been  evolved.  He  was  able  with  wonderful  facility,  to  solve 
several  rather  complex  problems.  This  talent  continued  for  sev- 
eral months,  but  after  his  complete  restoration  to  health,  he  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  natural  state  of  arithmetical  dulness,  igno- 
rance, and  general  mental  incapacity ! 

The  wife  of  a  clergyman  exhibited,  during  her  paroxysms  of 
maniacal  excitement,  a  wonderful  talent  for  rapid  and  clever 
versification.  The  nurse,  who  was  in  constant  attendance  upon 
the  patient,  was  so  struck  with  the  phenomenon,  that  she  had 
transcribed,  before  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact,  a  number 
of  verses  evidencing  poetical  powers  of  no  ordinary  character. 
The  disposition  to  improvise  was  manifested  mostly  at  night 
After  her  recovery,  all  capacity  for  rhyming  appeared  to  sub- 
side. I  understand  that,  preyiouslj^  to  her  illness,  she  had  not 
exhibited  the  slightest  poetical  inclination  or  ability! 

Insanity  in  young  women  of  a  certain  temperament  often  com- 
mences and  progresses  as  follows:  "It  usually  manifests  itself 
in  persons  distinguished  by  prompt  capacity  and  lively  disposi- 
tion, who,  iiygeneral,  have  been  the  favorites  of  parents  and 
tutors,  by  their  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  by  a  pre- 

ever  was  mad  ?  He  replied,  <*  I  am  as  mad  now  as  I  was  formerly ,  and  as  mad 
then  as  I  am  now  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  mad  at  any  iime.^^ 

*  Nathaniel  Lee  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  **mad  poet."  He  was  con- 
fined for  some  time  in  Bethlem  Hospital.  Langbaine  observes,  **It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  his  madness  exceeded  tnat  divine  fury  described  by  Ovid  as  cha- 
racterizing all  true  poets.'* 

"  Est  Deus  in  nobis  agitante  calescimus  illo.** 

In  a  satire  on  the  poets,  Nathaniel  Lee's  state  of  mind,  when  in  the  asylum, 
is  thus  described : 

"There  in  a  den  removed  from  human  eyes, 
Possest  with  muse,  the  brain-sick  poet  lies, 
Too  miserably  wretched  to  be  named  ; 
For  plays,  for  heroes,  and  for  passion  famed : 
Thoughtless  he  raves  his  sleepless  hours  away, 
In  chains  all  night,  in  darkness  all  the  day, 
And  if  he  gets  some  intervals  from  pain, 
The  fit  returns,"  &c. 
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cocity  of  attainment  they  have  manifested.  This  disorder  com- 
mences about  or  shortly  after  the  period  of  menstruation,  and, 
in  many  instances,  has  been  unconnected,  as  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained, with  hereditary  taint.  The  attack  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible. Some  months  usually  elapse  before  it  becomes  the 
suDJect  of  particular  notice;  and  fond  relatives  are  frequently 
deceived  by  the  hope  that  it  is  only  an  abatement  of  excessive 
vivacity,  conducing  to  a  prudent  reserve,  and  steadiness  of  cha- 
racter. A  degree  of  apparent  thoughtfulness  and  inactivity  pre- 
cedes, together  with  a  diminution  of  the  ordinary  curiosity  con- 
cerning that  which  is  passing  before  them ;  and  they  therefore 
neglect  those  objects  and  pursuits  which  formerly  proved  sources 
of  delight  and  instruction.  The  sensibility  appears  to  be  con- 
siderably blunted ;  they  do  not  bear  the  same  affection  towards 
their  parents  and  relations ;  they  become  unfeeling  to  kindness, 
and  careless  of  reproof.  To  their  companions  they  show  a  cold 
civility,  but  take  no  interest  whatever  in  their  concerns.  If  they 
read  a  book,  they  are  unable  to  give  any  account  of  its  contents. 
Sometimes,  with  steadfast  eyes,  they  will  dwell  for  an  hour  on 
one  page,  and  then  turn  over  a  number  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  write,  which  most  readily  de- 
velops their  state  of  mind ;  if  they  do  so,  much  time  is  consumed 
and  little  produced.  The  letter  is  repeatedly  begun,  but  they 
seldom  advance  beyond  a  sentence  or  two.  The  orthography 
becomes  puzzling,  and,  by  endeavoring  to  adjust  the  spelling, 
the  subject  vanishes  altogether  from  the  mind.  As  their  apathy 
increases,  tJieyare  negligent  of  their  dress  and  inattentive  to 
personal  cleanliness.  Frequently  they  experience  transient  im- 
pulses of  passion,  but  these  have  no  source  in  sentiment ;  the 
tears  which  trickle  down  at  one  time,  are  as  unmeaning  as  the 
loud  laugh  which  succeeds  them;  and  it  often  happens  that  a 
momentary  gust  of  anger,  with  its  attendant  invectives,  ceases 
before  the  threat  can  be  concluded."^ 

Whilst  analyzing  the  incipient  symptoms  of  insanity,  as  ob- 
served during  the  sta^e  of  exaltation  and  excitement,  it  will  not 
be  irrelevant  to  consider  an  important  subject  closely  connected 
with  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  one  which  more  im- 
mediately bears  upon  a  medico-legal  point  of  great  interest  to 
the  jurist,  as  well  as  to  the  practical  psychologist.  I  refer  to  the 
subtlety,  quickness  of  apprehension,  ready  wit,  biting  sarcasm, 
great  power  of  self-control,  extreme  cunning,  and  extraordinary 
shrewdness  of  the  insane,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  mastery  oc- 
casionally exercised  by  lunatics  over  their  acknowledged  delu- 
sions, whilst  under  the  searching  analysis  of  the  most  accom- 
plished advocates  of  the  day.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  useless  to  possess  tne  "  key  note''  to  the  insanity  of  the 

I  Dr.Haslam. 
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person  under  examination,  or  "to  touch  the  chord,"  supposed 
to  be  in  unison  with,  and  likely  to  awaken  into  activity,  the 
latent  insane  delusion  and  cunningly  concealed  hallucination. 
The  lunatic,  if  he  be  carefully  trained  and  skilfully  tutored,  hav- 
ing an  important  purpose  to  accomplish  by  eftectually  maskma 
his  mental  disorder,  will  under  these  circumstances  act  wim 
wonderful  ability,  and  singular  ingenuity  on  the  defensive^  and  in 
the  teeth  of  the  most  stringent  examination,  make  "  no  sign." 
How  often  are  the  insane  (who  have  been  previously  well  pre- 
pared) observed  thus  baffling  the  acumen  of  the  most  experienced 
and  sagacious  members  of  the  bar. 

It  is  an  accepted  notion,  that  the  delusion  will  immediately 
develop  itself,  provided  its  character  be  known,  and  special  re- 
ference made  to  the  false  impression  by  those  engaged  in  testinff 
the  sanity  of  persons  alleged  to  be  of  deranged  mind.  Nathani^ 
Lee,  who  acquired  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  during  his  long  incarceration 
in  Bethlem,  and  prolonged  association  with  the  inmates  of  that 
hospital,  appears  to  have  been  inoculated  with  this  fallacy,  for 
he  says,  in  his  description  of  the  madness  of  Csesar  Borgia, 

*<Like  a  poor  lunatic  that  makes  his  moan, 
And  for  a  while  beguiles  his  lookers  on, 
He  reasons  well.     His  eyes  their  wildness  lose. 
He  vows  the  keepers  his  wronged  sense  abuse  ; 
But  if  you  hit  the  cause  that  hurts  his  brain, 
Then  his  teeth  gnash,  he  foams,  he  shakes  his  chain. 
His  eyeballs  roll,  and  he  is  mad  again." 

It  requires,  however,  no  ordinary  amount  of  tact,  skill,  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  psychology  of  insanity,  to  qualify 
a  person  to  examine  and  unravel  successfully  a  complex  case  of 
subtle  lunacy.  It  is  often  necessary  to  pay  several  protracted 
visits  to  a  suspected  case  of  mental  unsoundness,  conversing  with 
the  patient  on  general  subjects,  before  it  will  be  prudent  to  make 
any  reference  to  his  alleged  .delusions.  His  confidence  is  thus 
eftectually  secured,  suspicions  disarmed,  and  the  expert  is  able 
gradually  to  direct  attention  to  the  points  upon  which  the  mind  is 
alleged  to  be  disordered.  If  the  lunatic  perceives  the  drift  of  the 
physician's  visit,  purport  of  the  questions  addressed  to  him,  and 
realizes  the  importance  of  concealing  impressions  that  are  repre- 
sented to  be  creations  of  a  diseased  imagination,  it  will  require 
much  persevering  ingenuity  to  extract  from  him  any  admission 
of  his  state  of  insane  mind. 

Feigned  insanity  may  be  unmasked  by  placing  the  patient 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  same  agent  will  be 
found  serviceable  in  analyzing  cases  of  cunningly  concealed  lu- 
nacy, for  when  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  administer  this 
sedative  by  inhalation  to  persons  mentally  deranged,  its  effect 
in  some  cases  has  been  to  develop,  and  drag  from  their  hiding- 
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place  hallucinatioiis  that  were  previously  but  obscurely  mani- 
fested.* 

The  illustrious  Lord  Erskine  observes,  when  referring  to  the 
cunning  of  the  insane,  "  that  in  all  the  cases  which  have  filled 
Westminster  Hall  with  the  most  complicated  considerations,  the 
lunatics  and  other  insane  persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of 
them,  have  not  only  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  and  recollec- 
tion of  all  the  relations  they  stood  in  towards  others,  and  of  the  acts 
and  circumstances  of  their  lives,  but  have,  in  general,  been  re- 
markable for  subtlety  and  acuteness.  These  are  the  cases  which 
frequently  mock  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  in  j  udicial  trials,  because 
such  persons  often  reason  with  a  subtlety  which  puts  in  the  shade 
the  ordinary  conceptions  of  mankind;  their  conclusions  are  just, 
and  frequently  profound,  but  the  premises  from  which  they  rea- 
son, when  within  the  range  of  the  malady,  are  uniformly  false ; 
not  false  from  any  defect  of  knowledge  or  judgment,  because  a 
delusive  image,  the  inseparable  companion  of  real  insanity,  is 
thrust  upon  the  subjugated  understanding,  incapable  of  resist- 
ance, because  unconscious  of  attack." 

A  repudiation  of  the  existence  of  insane  thought,  the  ability 
for  a  period  to  converse  continuously  and  rationally,  with  great 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  on  matters  requiring  for  their  compre- 
hension a  vigorous  and  well-balanced  intellect,  are  quite  consis- 
tent with  the  presence  of  cunningly  concealed  delusions. 

A  young  gentleman  tried,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  mur- 
der his  sister  when  under  the  delusion  that  she  had  prevented, 
by  her  unjustifiable  interference,  his  marrying  a  lady  of  large 
propei'tjT  and  of  high  rank.  The  idea  was  altogether  an  insane 
one.  For  nearly  a  year  this  notion  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind.  He,  however,  manifested  other  symptoms  of  mental 
derangement.  Eventually,  the  delusion  with  regard  to  the 
sister  appeared  to  have  been  removed  from  his  imagination.  I 
spoke  frequentlv  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  declared  that  his 
impressions  with  regard  to  his  sister  no  longer  existed.  He  once 
observed,  "  I  wish  to  see  my  dear  sister  for  the  purpose  of  crav- 
ing her  forgiveness  for  permitting  such  bad  thoughts  to  enter 
my  mind."  To  all  appearance  he  seemed  to  be  restored  to  men- 
tal health,  or  at  least  to  be  convalescent,  yet  I  had  (from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  trifling  when  viewed  by  themselves) 
my  doubts  and  misriyings  as  to  the  bSnd  fide  character  of  his 
apparent  recovery.  For  more  than  a  week  his  mind,  he  alleged, 
was  free  from  all  delusion.  I  called  one  day  to  see  him,  and 
placed  myself  in  such  a  position  that  I  could  closely  observe  his 
conduct  and  hear  his  conversation,  without  his  being  aware  of 
my  presence.     When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  reading.     In  about 

1  It  will  l>e  important  not  to  confound  the  hallucinations  and  illusions,  occa- 
sionally induced  m  persons  of  healthy  minds  by  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, wiUi  the  delusions  of  insanity. 
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ten  minutes  he  left  the  sofa  where  he  was  sitting,  and  ap- 
proached towards  the  lookinff-glass.  He  &:azed  fixedly  at  him- 
self for  a  few  minutes.  He  then  began,  wnilst  in  this  position, 
to  indulge  in  the  most  malignant  grins.  At  last  he  clenched 
his  fists,  and  walked  about  the  room  in  an  agitated  manner,  ex- 
claiming, "  the  villain,"  "  the  miscreant,"  "  the  viper,"  "  the 
snake  in  the  ^rass,"  "  I'll  do  for  her  on  the  first  opportunity." 
I  was  now  satisfied  that  the  lunatic  had  been  playing  an  artful 
part  for  a  purpose,  and  that  he  was  still  in  a  dangerbus  state  <tf 
insanity.  I  did  not  converse  with  him  on  this  occasion,  but  did 
so  on  the  following  day,  when,  strange  to  say,  he  persisted  in 
declaring,  that  he  had  no  delusions  with  regard  to  his  sister,  or 
any  member  of  the  family.  I  made  no  reference  to  what  I  had 
observed  on  the  previous  day,  and  being  convinced,  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  allow  him  to  be  at 
large,  he  threw  off  his  disguise,  and  his  insanity  then  became 
evident  to  every  person  who  approached  him. 

Lord  Ellenborough  expressed,  in  the  course  of  a  judicial 
inquiry,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  conviction  that  an  insane 
person  had  completely  recovered,  after  having  observed  him  to 
sustain  a  lengthened  conversation  upon  an  important  subject 
with  good  sense  and  sobriety.  Nevertheless,  this  patient  was 
detected  a  few  days  afterwards,  under  the  full  influence  of  his 
delusion,  using  Latin,  however,  to  express  his  thoughts,  that  he 
might  effectually  «lude,  if  possible,  the  watchful  observation  of 
his  attendants. 

"  The  insane,"  says  Esquirol,  "  group  and  arrange  their  ideas, 
carry  on  a  reasonable  conversation,  defend  their  opinions  with 
subtlety  and  even  with  a  rigid  severity  of  lo^ic,  give  very  rational 
explanations,  and  justify  their  actions  by  nighly  plausible  mo- 
tives. When  they  have  a  great  object  to  effect,  they  will  com- 
bine all  their  means,  seize  every  opportunity,  remove  all  obsta- 
cles, have  recourse  to  threats,  force,  cunning,  dissimulation, 
prayers,  promises,  and  tears ;  they  deceive  the  most  experienced, 
their  perseverance  is  indomitable,  convinced  that  what  they 
think  IS  true,  that  what  thev  wish  is  just  and  reasonable,  they 
cannot  be  convinced  of  their  error.  Their  conviction  is  occa- 
sionally stronger  than  their  judgment.  'You  are  right,'  said 
a  lunatic  to  Esquirol,  *  but  you  cannot  convince  mk  that  you  are 
so.'"» 

The  preceding  phenomena  are  susceptible  of  a  psychological 
solution.     In  certain  types  of  insanity,  unconnected  with  much, 

>  A  patient  who  was  confined  in  a  public  asylum,  stoutly  and  ingeniously 
maintained,  that  he  was  considered  and  incarcerated  as  insane,  because  nature 
had  blessed  him  with  acuter  powers  of  discernment,  judgment,  reason,  and  fancy, 
than  his  less  fortunate  neighbori*.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  not  the  good 
sense  and  prudence  to  conceal  these  superior  gifts  and  endowments  of  mind  from 
the  observation,  jealousy,  and  envy  of  his  contemporaries,  hence,  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  lunatic,  and  sent  to  and  detained  in  a  mad-house. 
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if  anjr,  cerebral  disorganization,  the  intellectual  and  perceptive 
fiwjulties,  although  influenced  by  the  prevailing  delusions,  are  in 
a  state  of  ^eat  exaltation.  In  ordinary  cases  of  disease  impli- 
cating the  Drain,  producing  a  state  of  congestion  on  the  surface 
of  its  hemispheres,  or  a  great  rapidity  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  cerebral  vessels,  the  psychical  functions  of  the 
anterior  lobes  are  generally  in  a  state  of  activity.^ 

In  fevers  associated  vnth  an  acceleration  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation, and  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  aflections  of  the  brain 
occurring  in  early  life,  the  patient  often  exhibits  an  unnatural 
acuteness,  occasionally  amounting  to  a  brilliancy  of  intelligence, 
combined  with  great  sensorial  activity.  Analogous  phenomena 
are  observed  in  some  forms  of  ordinary  cerebral  disorder  aflfect- 
ing  the  operations  of  thought.  On  this  principle,  we  may,  in 
a  measure,  physiologically  and  philosophically  account  for  the 
subtlety  and  cunning  of  the  insane.  But  the  fact  admits  of  an- 
other solution. 

The  instinctive  appetites,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  mieU 
lectual  faculties,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  in  a  state  of  exaltation 
and  ascendency  in  many  types  of  deranged,  as  well  as  originally 
defective  and  impaired  mind.  In  the  various  gradations  of  im- 
becility, and  in  some  cases  of  profound  idiocy,  there  are  often 
observed  a  high  manifestation  of  the  instincts.  In  the  lower 
grades  of  stupidity  and  congenital  idiocy,  we  occasionally  see 
me  extraordinary  sagacity  and  cunning  characteristic  of  certain 
animals.  Mechanical  ingenuity,  acute  sense  of  hearing,  seeing, 
and  smelling,  as  well  as  wonderful  powers  of  adaptation  to  all 
possible  physical  conditions,  are  often  observed  among  the  in- 
sane, utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  a  rational  idea.  Hence, 
to  a  certain  extent  may  be  explained  the  subtle  instinctive  saga- 
city and  singular  mental  acuteness,  so  frequently  seen  associated 
with  the  various  forms  of  deranged  mind.  In  proportion  as  the 
reasoning  and  reflective  powers  are  in  an  arrested  and  dormant 
state  do  the  instinctive  propensities  (as  a  compensating  balance) 
ascend  the  scale,  and  wnen  occupying  the  seat  of  reason,  arro- 
gate and  exercise  their  apparently  legitimate  right  of  undisputed 
and  unbridled  sovereignty.' 

Dugald  Stewart  attempts  a  metaphysical  explanation  of  these 

>  Dr.  Pierquin  observed,  in  1821,  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Montpellier,  a  fe- 
iDAle  patient,  part  of  whose  skuU  had  been  removed.  The  brain  was  perfectly 
motionless  when  she  was  in  a  dreamless  sleep.  When  agitated  by  dreams,  the 
brain  was  in  a  state  of  active  motion.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  actually 
protruded  without  the  skull.  The  same  phenomena  wore  observed  wncn  she  was 
perfectly  awake,  if  engaged  in  active  thought  or  sprightly  conversation. 

■  **  Madness  is  not  simply  a  bodily  disease.  It  is  the  sleep  of  the  spirit,  with 
certain  conditions  of  wakefulness,  that  is  to  say,  lucid  intervals.  During  this 
sleep,  or  recession  of  the  spirit,  the  lower  or  bestial  states  of  life  rise  up  into  action 
and  prommenee.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  eternally  tempted  by  the  perverted. 
senses. ' ' — Coleridge. 

12 
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phenomena.  He  supposes  they  may,  to  some  extent,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  physical  influence  of  the  mental  disorder,  occasion- 
ing, together  with  an  increased  propensity  to  controversy,  a 
preternatural  and  morbid  excitation  of  the  power  of  attention, 
and  of  some  other  intellectual  faculties ;  but  much  more,  in  his 
opinion,  to  its  eflfect  in  removing  the  check  of  those  collateral 
circumstances  by  which,  in  more  sober  understandings,  the  rea- 
soning powers  are  perpetually  retarded  and  controlled  in  their 
operation.  Among  these  circumstances,  it  is  sufficient,  says  this 
able  writer,  to  specify,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  1.  "  That 
distrust,  which  experience  gradually  teaches,  of  the  accuracy 
and  precision  of  the  phraseology  in  which  our  reasoning  are 
expressed,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  apprehension  of 
involuntary  mistakes  from  the  ambiguity  and  vagueness  of  lan- 
guage. 2.  A  latent  suspicion  that  we  may  not  be  fully  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  elements  on  which  the  solution  of  the  problem 
depends ;  and,  3.  The  habitual  influence  of  those  first  principles 
of  propriety,  of  morality,  and  of  common  sense,  which,  as  long 
as  reason  maintains  her  ascendant,  exercise  a  paramount  author- 
ity over  all  those  speculative  conclusions  which  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  life.  Of  these  checks  or  restraints 
on  our  reasoning  process,  none  are  cultivated  and  strengthened, 
either  by  the  rules  of  the  logician,  or  by  the  habits  of  vivd  voce 
disputation.  On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  their  regulating 
power  is  confirmed,  that  hesitation  and  suspense  of  judgment 
are  encouraged  which  are  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  true  philo- 
sophy, but  such  fatal  incumbrances  in  contending  with  an  an- 
tagonist whose  object  is  not  truth,  but  victory.  In  madmen, 
where  their  control  is  entirely  thrown  otf,  the  merely  logical 

I  process  (which  never  stops  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  words)  is 
ikely  to  go  on  more  rapidly  and  fearlessly  than  before,  produc- 
ing a  volubility  of  speech,  and  an  apparent  quickness  of  con- 
ception, which  present  to  common  observers  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  intellectual  superiority.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  same  appearances,  which  in  this  extreme  case  of  mental 
aberration  are  displayed  on  so  great  a  scale,  may  be  expected  to 
show  themselves,  more  or  less,  wherever  there  is  any  deficiency 
in  those  qualities  which  constitute  depth  and  sagacitv  of  judg- 
ment.''» 

2.  Somatic  Exaltation. — In  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity 
there  is  ijreat  disturbance  of  the  7)}otor  power.  This  is  often 
evidenced  by  general  muscular  agitation,  prixlucing  a  brusquerk 
of  manner,  Vorming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  patient's  natural 
state  of  quietnesis  and  repose. 

As  the  mental  disorder  progresses,  he  comports  himself  like 
a  person  in  a  state  of  incipient  intoxication.     It  is  difficult  to 

>  »*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind"  (1848),  pp.  481-2. 
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remove  the  impression  of  his  being  under  the  influence  of  stimu- 
lants fix)m  those  who  observe  his  erratic  conduct,  and  listen  to 
his  wild  conversation.  His  singularities  of  deportment,  excited 
physiognomy,  incoherence  and  extravagance  of  language,  his 
unnatural  elevation  of  spirits,  paroxysmal  attacks  of  exaltation, 
irregular  muscular  movements,  indicated  by  his  eccentric,  odd, 
rolling,  and  unsteady  gait,  naturally  suggest  the  question,  is  he 
dnmk  or  mad  f 

During  the  state  of  physical  agitation  previously  referred  to, 
the  patient  resembles  a  ferocious  animal  removed  from  his  native 
forest  and  confined  in  a  cage.  He  paces  and  repaces  the  room 
night  and  day,  in  a  condition  of  extreme  perturbation,  rarely 
sitting  or  standing  in  a  state  of  repose  for  many  consecutive 
minutes.  He  sudaenly  starts  from  home,  tormented  by  a  peev- 
ish, irresistible  restlessness,  a  constant,  unwearied,  never-satis- 
fied desire  for  change,  walking  unfatigued  long  distances  with 
great  determination,  fixedBCss  of  purpose,  and  vehemence  of 
gesture,  without  having  in  view  a  rational  object.  His  rapid 
strides,  forced  and  violent  movements,  originate  in  an  instinctive 
desire  to  throw  off  a  morbid  accumulation  of  muscular  power, 
disperse  an  unhealthy  excess  of  irritability,  dissipate  a  redun- 
dancy of  nervous  and  mental  energy,  or  keep  in  a  state  of  sub- 
juganon  corroding,  anxious,  and  perverted  thoughts, 

**  All  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned  or  fear  conceived — 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire ;" 

thus  relieving  the  mind  of 

**  A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame.'' 

In  vain  the  unhappy  man,  8trugg;ling  with  incipient  insanity, 
seeks  to  obtain  peace  of  mind  by  yielding  to  an  irresistible  and 
uncontrollable  desire  to  rush  almost  unconsciously  from  place  to 
place ;  fruitless  are  his  eftbrts  to  arrest  the  creation  of  the  gloomy 
imagery  desolating  and  bewildering  his  thoughts,  perverting  his 
reason,  deadening  his  sensibilitj^,  searing  his  conscience,  be- 
numbing his  moral  sense,  distorting  his  judgment,  deluding  his 
senses,  and  paralyzing  his  volition.  Abortive  are  his  attempts 
to  escape  from  the  "horrible  shadows,"  and  "unreal  mockeries," 
that  torture  and  disorder  his  imagination !  Alas !  he  cannot  fly 
from  himself. 


**  Quid  terras  alio  calentes 

Sole  mutamus  ?    PatrisB  quis  exul 
Se  quoque  fugit  ?"* — HoR. 


1  A  friend  observed  to  Socrates^  alluding  to  a  mutual  acquaintance  afflicted 
with  melancholy,  that  **he  had  derived  no  benefit  from  his  travels."  ♦*  I  am 
not  surprised  at  that,"  replied  the  philosopher,  *^for  he  travelled  along  with  him- 
9df,^^    Sterne  says,  **  The  learned  Hmeifungus  travelled  from  Boulogne  to  Paris, 
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A  convict  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  after  quarrelling  with  one  of 
the  overseers,  brutally  murdered  him.  He  immediately  escaped, 
with  a  few  clothes  and  a  gun,  to  the  wild  solitude  of  the  bush. 
The  murderer  lived  for  some  time  like  a  savage,  occasionally 
making  his  appearance,  armed  to  the  teeth,  at  various  huts, 
where  he  peremptorily  demanded  food.  The  convict's  mind 
ultimately  succumbed  to  the  severe  mental  agony  and  physical 
distress  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  he  became  a  dangerous 
lunatic.  He  was  eventually  perceived  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  a  terrible  hallucination.  He  imagined  that  he  was  constantly 
being  pursued  by  the  ghastly  phantom  of  his  murdered  victim. 
He  was  observed  to  rush  firantically  from  tree  to  tree,  bush  to 
bush,  house  to  house,  from  one  part  of  the  district  to  another, 
endeavoring  to  fly  (like  an  animal  hunted  to  death  by  ferocious 
bloodhounds)  from  the  clutches  of  some  person  constantly  in  his 
wake,  and  steadily  tracking  his  path.  The  maniac  eventually 
surrendered  himself  into  the  hands'  of  the  police,  alleging  that 
utter  annihilation  was  preferable  to  the  agony  of  mind  which  he 
suffered.  In  fact  (although  insane),  he  prayed  earnestly  for 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  frightfuU  spectral  image  that  was  never 
absent  from  his  mind ! 

Is  it  possible  to  escape  from  the  never  ceasing  and  agonizing 
tortures  of  a  wicked  conscience?  What  means  are  there  of  e? 
fectually  obliterating  that  "damned  spot"  that  must  ever  appear 
in  terrible  judgment  against  inexpiated  and  unrepented  crimes, 
unforgiven  by  lieaven,  and  "unwhipt  of  justice''  uj)on  earth? 

"  Exomplo  quodcuin(me  malo  committitur,  ipsi 
Displicct  auctori.    Prima  est  haxj  ultio,  quod  se 
Judicc  nemo  nocens  absolvitiir  ;  iraproba  quamvis 
Gratia  fallaci  Prtetoris  vicerit  urna." — Juven.,  Sat.  13,  v.  i. 

If  the  Almighty,  says  an  eloquent  writer,  has  stamped  on  the 
brow  of  the  earliest  murderer  the  indelible  and  Wsible  mark  of 
his  guilt,  ho  htvs  also  established  laws  by  which  every  succeeding 
criminal  (unless  pardoned  b^y  the  grace  of  God)  is  not  less  irre- 
vocably cnained  to  the  testimony  of  his  owti  crime;  for  every 
atom  of  his  mortal  frame,  through  whatever  changes  its  several 
particles  may  migrate,  will  still  retain,  adhering  to  it  through 
every  combination,  some  movement  derived  from  that  very  mus- 
cular effort  by  which  the  crime  itself  was  perpetrated. 

fVom  Paris  to  Rome,  and  so  on  ;  but  he  9ri  out  with  the  spleen  and  jaundice^  and 
everif  ohjtct  he  paweti  by  teas  discolored  ami  disforteti.  He  wrote  an  account  of  thcnii 
but  'twas  nothing  but  the  account  of  his  own  mL^rahle  feelirujs.  I  met  Smelfun- 
jru»  in  the  grand  portico  of  the   Pantheon.     *  Tis  nothing  but  a  large  cock-pit,' 

»aid  ho I  pop|>ed  upon  Smelfungus  again  at  Turin,  on  his  return  home, 

and  a  sad  tale  of  sorrowful  adventures  he  haA  to  tell He  had  been  flayed 

alive,  and  bedevilled,  and  used  worse  than  St.  Bartholomew,  at  every  stage  he 
had  come  to.  *  I'll  tell  it,'  cried  Smelfungus,  '  to  the  toorld.'  *iou  had  better  tell 
a,*  said  I,  *to  TOUB  PHTsiciAy.'  " 
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"  The  soul  of  the  negro— whose  fettered  body,  8ur\dving  the 
living  charnel-house  of  his  infected  prison,  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  to  lighten  the  ship,  that  his  Christian  master  might  escape 
the  limited  justice  at  len^^  assigned  by  civilized  man  to  crimes 
whose  profit  had  long  gilded  their  atrocity — will  need,  at  the 
last  day  of  human  account,  no  living  witness  of  his  earthly  agony. 
When  man  and  all  his  race  shall  have  disappeared  from  our 
planet,  ask  every  particle  of  air  still  floating  over  the  unpeopled 
earth,  and  it  will  record  the  cruel  mandate  of  the  tyrant.  In- 
terrogate every  wave  which  breaks  unimpeded  on  ten  thousand 
desolate  shores,  and  it  will  give  evidence  of  the  last  gurgle  of 
the  waters  which  closed  over  the  head  of  his  dying  victim.  Con- 
front  the  murderer  with  any  corporeal  atom  of  his  immolated 
slave,  and  on  its  still  quivering  movements  he  will  read  the  pro- 
phet's denunciation  of  the  prophet  king, 

"  And  Nathan  said  unto  David — *  Thou  art  the  man  !*  "i 

A  singularly  distressing  case  of  confirmed  insanity  followed 
upon  a  long,  sad,  and  eventful  career  of  vice  and  immorality. 
The  patient  had  lived,  for  fifteen  years,  a  most  extraordinary 
life.  •  He  had  been  accused  (but  not  legaUt/  convicted)  of  almost 
every  description  of  crime.  He  eventually  went  to  Australia, 
and  resided  for  a  long  time  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  that 
country.  He  subsequently  returned  to  England,  discarded  by 
his  family  in  consequence  of  his  gross  and  inexplicable  acts  of 
impropriety,  and  abandoned  himself,  without  restriction,  to  all 
kinds  of  debauchery,  vice,  and  profligacy.     He  was  supposed 

Supon  what  was  at  the  time  conceived  to  oe  valid  evidence)  to 
lave  been  guilty  of  a  barbarous  murder;  was  accused  of  having 
committed  an  unnatural  oftence;  and  was  publiclv  charged  with 
acts  of  forgery,  perjury,  and  theft!  In  early  life  he  squandered, 
in  a  most  reckless  manner,  a  fortune  which  he  had  obtained 
with  his  wife,  and  then  cruelly  deserted  her  and  a  family  of 
thren  children,  after  forming  a  connection  with  a  depraved 
woman  of  a  most  hideous  and  forbidding  aspect,  whom  he  met 
accidentally  in  the  public  streets!  During  the  whole  of  this 
period,  he  exhibited  none  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mental 
alienation.  At  the  age  of  fifty  he  became  clearly  insane,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  for  many  years  previously.  His  insanitv  was 
of  a  most  painful  type.  There  evidently  existed,  associated  with 
his  mental  derangement,  occasional  lucid,  and  apparently  sane 
reminiscences  of  his  former  vices  and  crimes.  He  had  a  perfect 
horror  of  seeing  any  one  enter  the  room  in  which  he  was 
confined;  and  if  a  stranger  were  introduced,  he  immediately 
rushed  into  a  corner,  where  he  would  crouch  like  a  wild  and 
untamed  animal,  in  an  agony  of  frenzied  despair.     He  then  held 

1  "The  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  by  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  p.  115. 
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up  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  wild  distress,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  perfect  terror  depicted  on  his  countenance,  literally 
screamed  "Away,  away! — don't  come  near  me! — ^I  don't  know 
vou! — ^why  do  you  stare  so  at  me? — ^I  am  not  the  man! — I  am 
innocent! — ^falsely  accused! — ^turn  him  out! — I  wont  speak  to 
him! — I  will  confess  nothing!'*  When  contemplating  this  un- 
happy man's  condition,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  scene  in 
Macbeth,  where  the  gorv  spectral  image  of  Banquo  is  conjured 
into  existence  by  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  king. 

"  No  disease  of  the  imagination  is  so  difficult  of  cure  as  that 
which  is  complicated  with  the  dread  of  guilt.  Fancy  and  con- 
science then  act  interchangeabljr  upon  the  mind,  and  so  often 
shift  their  places,  that  the  illusions  of  the  one  are  not  distin- 
ffuished  from  the  dictates  of  the  other.  If  fancy  presents 
images  not  moral  or  religious,  the  mind  drives  them  away  when 
they  give  it  pain;  but  when  melancholy  notions  take  the  form 
of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  faculties  without  opposition,  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  to  exclude  or  banish  them.  For  this  reason, 
the  superstitious  are  often  melancholy,  and  the  melancholy  al- 
most always  superstitious."* 

The  Abb^  de  Ranc^  became  insane  from  the  effiscts  of  re- 
morse. His  insanity  was  manifested  by  a  state  of  frantic  ffrie£ 
To  this  succeeded  profound  melancholy.  He  sent  away  aU  his 
friends,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  mansion  at  Veret,  where  he 
refused  to  see  a  single  creature.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  a  deep  and  settled  gloom.  Hermetically  sealed  in  a  small 
room,  he  even  forgot  to  eat  and  drink;  and  when  the  servant 
reminded  him  that  it  was  bedtime,  he  started,  as  from  a  deep 
reverie,  and  seemed  unconscious  that  it  was  not  still  morning. 
A  faithful  servant  who  sometimes  followed  him  by  stealth,  often 
watched  him  standing  for  hours  in  one  place,  like  a  statue,  the 
snow,  rain,  and  pitiless  storm  mercilessly  beating  on  his  poor 
head,  whilst  he,  unconscious  of  the  wild  fury  of  the  elements, 
was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  gloomy  silence  of  black  and  hof^less 
despair. 

Happily,  there  are  many  cases  of  insanity,  even  in  the  incipientr 
stage,  where  the  mind  is  intensely  abstracted  and  thoughts  pre- 
occupied in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  glowing,  richly  po- 
etical, fanciful,  and  Joyous  imagery,  the  morbid  imagination 
exalting  its  possessor  into  the  purest  and  most  elevated  ethereal 
regions.  The  patient  revels  in  the  luxury  of  vast  imaginary 
hoards  of  wealth ;  is  elevated  to  positions  that  confer  upon  him 
the  highest  amount  of  physical  enjoyment,  and  the  maximum 
degree  of  intellectual  gratification  that  he  is  susceptible  of.  He 
18  m  fancy  a  monarch  "every  inch  a  king,"  ruling  over  the  desti- 
nies of  a  great  nation,  having  at  command  undisputed  and  de- 

>  Rasselas,  or  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  by  S.  Johnson,  LL.D. 
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rootic  sovereignty.  Occasionally,  he  is  in  imagination  not  only 
the  emperor  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  happy,  contented, 
and  prosperous  people,  but  sole  arbiter  and  monarch  of  the 
universe,  ruling,  governing,  and  having  under  his  exclusive  con- 
trol and  subjection  every  kingdom,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  on 
the  face  of  the  globe !  At  other  times  he  is  an  angelic  being, 
enjoying  all  the  rapturous  pleasures  and  ecstatic  bliss  of  the  re- 
deemed, in  a  brighter  and  a  purer  state  of  existence.  I  have 
occasionally  seen  such  patients  return  to  the  dull,  and  often 
humble  realities  of  sane  life ;  in  other  words,  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  reason,  and,  comparing  their  riormal  with  their  ab- 
normal mental  condition,  have  been  disposed  to  ask,  which  was 
the  happier  state  of  the  two  ?* 

"In  this  stage  of  exaltation,"  says  Pin  el,  "the  patient  over- 
whelms those  about  him  with  his  extraordinary  loquacity.     If 
he  comes  into  a  room  he  turns  everything  upside  down,  he  dis- 
places and  shakes  the  chairs  and  tables  without  seeming  to  have 
any  particular  motive  for  so  doing.     Scarcely  have  you  taken  the 
eye  off  him,  when  you  perceive  him  on  the  promenade,  and  there, 
as  aimlessly  busy  as  in  the  room,  he  chatters,  throws  stones,  and 
walks  up  and  down  the  same  way  over  and  over  again.     Another 
speaks  alternately  of  his  horses,  do^^  garden,  and  his  wig, 
without  awaiting  for  an  answer,  or  giving  the  hearer  time  to 
follow  his  rodomontade.     He  rambles  about  his  grounds  like  an 
tjfnw/tfft/M^,  cries  out,  gabbles,  torments  his  servants  vdth  trifling 
orders,  his  relations  with  absurdities ;  and  the  next  moment  no 
longer  knows  what  he  has  said  or  done." 

The  preceding  risumi  conveys  a  general  idea  of  the  precursory 
symptoms  of  insanity  as  far  as  they  relate  to  morbid  cerebral,  or 
mental  excitement.  This  state  of  mind,  however,  is  also  pre- 
monitory of  other  aflfections  of  the  great  nervous  centre  not 
toeociated  with  aberration  of  the  ideas. 

It  frequently  precedes  ordinary  attacks  of  meningitis  as  well  as 
^fkrUis.     It  is  observed  in  those  cerebral  aftiections  that  occur 

*  Horace  describes  the  feelings  of  a  lunatic,  brought  down,  by  a  restoration  of 
[^D,  from  the  happy  Elysium  into  which  his  morbid  fancy  had  transported 
^1  to  the  regions  of  poor  common  humanity  : 

**Pol!  me  occidistis,  amici, 
Non  servastis,  ait,  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas 
£t  deroptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error!" 

"I  always  expected,"  said  a  patient  to  Dr.  Willis,  **with  impatience,  the  ac- 
J5**Jon  of  the  paroxysms  of  insanity,  since  I  enjoyed,  during  their  presence,  a 
■igh  degree  of  pleasure.  They  lasted  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Everything  appeared 
***y  to  me.  No  obstacles  presented  themselves  in  theory  or  in  practice.  My 
O«niory,  all  of  a  sudden,  acquired  a  singular  degree  of  perfection.  Long 
piMtgci  of  Latin  authors  occurred  to  my  mind.  In  general,  I  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  rhythmical  terminations,  but  then  I  could  write  in  verse  with  as 
much  facility  as  prose.  I  was  cunning,  malicious,  and  fertile  in  all  kinds  of 
expedient.'* — •*  A  Treatise  on  Mental  Derangement."  By  Francis  Willis,  M.D. 
1943. 
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in  childhood,  and  the  symptom  is  also  characteristic  of  those 
conditions  of  the  brain  so  commonly  associated  with  attacks  of 
acute,  as  well  as  of  low  typhoid  fever,  producing  great  rapidity 
of  the  cerebral  circulation,  depression  of  the  vital,  and  exhaus- 
tion of  the  nerve-force. 

Apoplexy  is  frequently  preceded  by  mental  excitement.  For 
some  days  prior  to  an  attack  of  this  disease,  the  patient  has  been 
known  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  unusual  irritability  and  irascibility. 

A  gentleman,  whose  mind  had  been  severely  harassed  by 
anxious  business,  complained  for  some  period  prior  to  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  of  odd  sensations  in  his  head.  He  said,  he  felt  as 
if  his  brain  were  a  "  lump  of  lead,"  and  "  thousands  of  insects 
were  creeping  over  it."  He  had  no  headache.  A  week  before 
being  seized  with  serious  cerebral  symptoms  he  became  extremely 
irritable,  spoke  angrily  to  his  wife  (the  first  occurrence  of  the 
kind  in  a  long  and  happy  wedded  life),  quarrelled  with  and  ap- 
peared  disinclined  to  have  the  children  aoout  him.  It  was  thought 
that  some  matter  of  business,  unknown  to  his  family,  had  worried 
him,  or  that  he  had  experienced  a  serious  pecuniary  loss.  On 
the  day  before  his  attack  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  ne  showed 
symptoms  of  acute  mental  excitement,  which  greatly  alarmed 
his  wife  and  family.  On  the  following  day,  after  a  disturbed 
night,  he  rose  very  early  in  the  morning  and  entered  his  bath- 
room, and,  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  was  found  by  his 
valet  in  a  state  of  profound  insensibility!  The  pulse  being 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  feeble,  stimulants 
and  rentorativos  were  immediately  administered.  After  the  lapse 
of  an  hour,  consciousness  partially  returned ;  he,  however,  died 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  On  the  examination  of  the  brain 
after  death,  a  clot  of  blood  was  found  on  the  corpus  striatum^  with 
slight  evidences  of  softening  in  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere. 

A  tradesman,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  fell  from  the  top  of  an 
omnibus  in  Oxford  Street,  and  injured  his  head.  Symptoms  of 
concussion  followed.  He  continued  in  a  state  of  semi-conscious- 
ness until  late  in  the  evening,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  grazed 
listlessly  about  him,  and,  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice,  asked,  "  Where 
am  I? — what  has  happened?"  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  he 
was  able  to  resume  his  business.  About  twelve  months  after 
this  attack  a  marked  difference  was  observed  in  his  mind.  He 
became  peevish,  quarrelsome,  discharging  his  principal  managing 
clerk  for  some  trifling  inaccuracies.  A  short  time  subsequently 
to  this  change  being  observed,  he  had,  whilst  in  his  counting- 
house,  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  His  mind  appeared  clearer  and 
more  composed,  after  recovering  from  the  acute  effects  of  this 
seizure,  than  it  was  previously.  lie  exhibited  great  self-command 
and  aouteness  in  matters  of  business,  and  appeared  to  be  less 
irritated  by  family  affairs.  In  about  six  weeks  he  showed  symp- 
toms of  mental  depression  which  were  soon  followed  by  uncon- 
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troUable  paroxysms  of  violent  and  furious  passion !  His  wife 
was  much  alarmed  at  his  altered  mental  state,  considering  that 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  an  attack  of  insanity.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  he  had  a  second  epileptic  seizure.  He  recovered  from 
this  fit,  and  his  natural  kindliness  of  disposition  and  aflFection 
again  showed  itself.  The  change  in  the  state  of  his  intellect, 
and  altered  condition  of  his  emotions  after  such  an  attack  of 
epilepsy,  was  remarkable.  He  had,  during  the  succeeding  six 
monUis,  eleven  similar  epileptic  seizures,  and  in  one  of  these 
attacks,  which  was  more  apoplectic  than  epileptic  in  its  character, 
he  died.  The  epilepsy  was  always  preceded  by  great  irritability 
and  excitement,  but  without  any  appreciable  delusions.  After 
death,  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  Drain  was  found  to  be  con- 
siderably indurated,  and  in  its  left  hemisphere,  near  the  seat  of 
the  injury,  was  discovered  a  small  scirrhous  tumor  of  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg. 

In  one  peculiar,  and  often  fatal  type  of  insanity,  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  the  premonitory  stage  is  marked  in  many 
eases  by  exalted,  grand,  and  ambitious  delusions,  referring  prin- 
cipally to  wealtii,  social  position,  worldly  honors,  mental  and 
physical  capacity.  For  a  long  period,  before  any  mental  disorder 
is  suspected,  the  ideas  are  only  absurd  and  extravagant.  The 
patient  talks  of  the  amount  of  money  he  has  made,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  commercial  speculations,  his  good  fortune  and  extra- 
ordinary luck,  and  of  the  bright  ftiture  in  store  for  himself  and 
family.  He  magnifies  the  amount  of  his  daily  or  weekly  receipts, 
whether  realized  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  in  trade,  or 
commerce.  This  tendency  simply  to  distort  facts,  and  look  ex- 
travagantly at  the  bright  side  of  everything,  through  an  intensely 
magnified  and  highly  colored,  because  morbid  medium  (when  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  party  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 

{'ustify  such  exalted  ideas),  exists  occasionally  for  several  years, 
)efore  the  mind  presents  decided  symptoms  of  alienation. 

A  gentleman,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  of  general 
paralysis,  for  seven  years  previously  to  his  being  considered  as 
insane,  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  disposition  to  falsify 
and  exaggerate  everything  with  which  he  had  to  do.  His  want 
of  a  right  appreciation  of  existing  facts,  his  constant  and  singu- 
lar untruthfulness,  gave  rise  among  his  relations  to  much  anxiety 
and  distress  of  mind.  Some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  became 
estranged  from  him  in  consequence  of  his  gross  want  of  veracity. 
As  the  disease  of  the  brain  progressed,  his  mind  became  per- 
ceptibly more  disposed  to  indulge  in  wild,  visionary,  and  illusory 
notions.  He  eventually  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  art  of  making  gold;  was  possessed 
of  great  wealth,  and  had  the  cofters  of  the  Bank  of  England  at 
his  disposal.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged m  a  scheme,  exhibiting  great  arithmetical  cleverness  and 
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ingenuity,  for  paying  oiF  the  national  debt  out  of  his  own  vast, 
but  imaginary  hoard  of  wealth. 

In  another  case  the  disease  could  be  traced  back  for  ten  years, 
when  the  patient's  habits,  thoughts,  and  disposition  were  observed 
to  undergo  remarkable  alterations  following,  what  was  at  the 
time  thought  to  be  a  severe  fainting^  but  which  undoubtedly  was 
an  epileptic  fit.  Previously  to  the  attack  this  gentleman  was 
noted  for  being  a  prudent,  cautious,  careful,  and  unimaginative 
man,  but  a  few  days  after  the  epileptic  seizure,  a  marked  change 
was  observed  in  his  deportment  and  conversation.  He  exhib- 
ited an  unnatural  flow  of  animal  spirits,  unusual  buoyancy  and 
elasticity  of  mind,  and  subsequently  indulged  in  the  most  ab- 
surd, but  still  not  irrational  or  insane,  notions  of  grandeur  and 
wealth.  This  condition  of  mind  continued  for  nearly  a  year, 
without  exciting  any  suspicion  as  to  his  real  state  of  mental  or 
bodily  health.  He  then  visited  the  United  States  of  America. 
During  the  voyage  he  suffered  greatly  from  sea-sickness,  and  his 
ideas  (perhaps  as  a  consequence),  were  more  subdued,  and 
toned  down ;  his  manner  was  less  restless,  and  his  general  con- 
versation in  a  condition  of  healthy  repose.  He  remained  in 
America  for  several  years,  indulging  in  many  innocent  oddities, 
vagaries,  and  eccentricities,  but  continuing  apparently ^  in  healthy 

Eossession  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He  amused  and  busied 
imself,  whilst  there,  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  property  that 
was  offered  for  sale,  talked  of  his  wish  to  make  investments  in 
land  and  houses,  and  made  himself,  in  a  business  manner,  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  respectinff  several  large  tracts 
of  waste  land  that  were  advertised  to  be  sold.  He  returned  to 
England  (singularly  to  relate),  without  committing  one  act  of 
what  might  be  termed  insanity  or  extravagance.  His  wife 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  amazed  at  the  absurdly  exaggerated 
and  sometimes  ludicrous  tone  of  her  husband's  strangely  wild 
and  often  flighty  conversation,  but  never  for  one  moment  sus- 
pected that  his  mind  was  suffering  from  a  phase  of  incipient 
alienation,  or  that  he  was  afflicted  with  disease  of  the  brain. 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  had  a  second 
epileptic  fit.  It  was,  however,  transient  in  its  character,  and 
accompanied  with  but  little  muscular  agitation  or  convulsion. 
On  his  recovery  from  this  attack,  his  mind  manifested  decided 
symptoms  of  aberration.  Under  the  influence  of  medical  treat- 
ment, all  signs  of  mental  disorder  rapidly  disappeared,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he  appeared  entirely  to  recover. 
A  few  months  subsequently,  the  extravagant  ideas  again  took 
possession  of  his  mind.  He  proposed  to  abandon  the  pursuits  of 
commerce  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  to  study  for  the  bar. 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  one  of  the  English  universities, 
and  selected  Oxford  for  his  alma  mater.  He  talked  wildly  of 
what  he  should  accomplish  in  his  new  profession ;  of  his  capa- 
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bility  of  adroitly  examining  witnesses;  of  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  evidence  (never  having  read  a  law- 
work);  of  his  magical  powers  of  oratory,  and  marvellous  gifts 
of  elocution.  From  this  period  the  disease  rapidly  progressed 
and  he  became  paralytic  and  demented.  The  brain  revealed 
after  death  evidence  of  long-existing  disorganization,  particu- 
larly in  its  investing  membranes.  There  was  also  considerable 
softening  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  conjoined  with  atrophy  of 
the  convolutions. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

STAGE   OF   MENTAL   DEPRESSION. 


In  the  early  stage  of  insanity  the  patient  is  at  first  seen  to 
mope,  then  heard  to  complain  of  extreme  ermui,  and  subsequently 
becoming  abstracted,  moody,  and  sullen,  acute  morbid  depres- 
sion manifesto  itself: 

<*  Loathed  melancholy, 


Of  Cerherus  and  blackest  midnight  born, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy." 

This  condition  of  mind  often  exists  for  some  time  before  de- 
rangement of  the  perceptive  faculties  or  mental  delusions  are 
reco^ized. 

It  IS  in  some  cases  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  ordinary  attacks  of  ennuiy  the  more  severe 
types  of  hypochondriasis,  and  the  mental  depression  symptomatic 
of  the  commencement  of  insanity,  so  insidious  is  the  advent,  so 
imperceptible  the  stealthy  march  of  this  form  of  mental  disorder. 

There  are  few  morbid  mental  conditions  so  fatal  in  their  re- 
sults as  these  apparently  trifling,  evanescent,  and  occasionally 
fugitive  attacks  of  depression,  for  they  almost  invariably  are 
associated  with  a  disposition  to  self-destruction. 

These  slight  ruffles  on  the  surface,  apparently  unimportant 
attacks  of  mental  despondency,  and  tinflins:  paroxysms  of  mor- 
bid ennui^  accompanied,  as  they  frequently  are,  with  intense 
weariness  of  life,  a  desire  for  seclusion,  love  of  solitude  and 
longing  for  death,  are  indicative  of  acute  states  of  brain  and 
mind  disorder,  and  are  fraught  with  fatal  mischief  to  reason  and 
life !  How  much  of  this  character  of  disordered  mind  not  only 
escapes  observation  but  is  subjected  to  no  kind  of  medical  treat- 
ment or  personal  supervision!  Occasionally  it  happens  (but 
how  rare  is  the  occurrence)  that  the  unhappy  suicide  has  exhib- 
ited no  symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  prior  to  the  fatal  act, 
but  even  in  these  cases  we  need  to  be  cautious  in  concluding 
that  the  mind  was  free  from  disonler  at  the  time  of  the  suicide. 
•  Insane  persons  are  often  impelled  to  self-destruction  by  the 
crushing  influence  of  a  concealed  delusion  that  has  been  for 
weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  pressing  like  an  incubus  upon  their 
disordered  imagination.     Patients  admit  that  they  have  been 
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under  the  influence  of  monomaniacal  ideas  and  terrible  halluci- 
nations for  a  long  period,  their  existence  not  being  suspected 
even  by  their  most  intimate  associates.' 

"  For  six  months,"  writes  a  patient,  "  I  have  never  had  the 
idea  of  suicide,  night  or  day,  out  of  my  mind.  Wherever  I  go, 
an  unseen  demon  pursues  me,  impelling  me  to  self-destruction ! 
My  wife,  friends,  and  children  observe  mv  listlessness  and  per- 
ceive my  despondency,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  worm  that 
is  gnawing  within."  Are  not  these  cases  more  generally  preva- 
lent than  we  imagine?  May  we  not  say  of  this  unhappy  man, 
with  a  mind  tortured  and  driven  to  despair  by  a  concealed  hal- 
lucination, or  unobserved  delusion  urging  him  to  the  commis- 
sion of  suicide  as  the  only  escape  from  the  acuteness  of  his 
miserj', 

"He  bears  a  voice  wk  cannot  bear, 
Which  says  he  must  not  stay, 
He  sees  a  hand  we  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  him  away." 

This  morbid  condition  of  the  intelligence  is  observed  as  one 
of  the  precursory  signs  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain  unallied 
with  insanity.  Acute  softening,  cerebral  hemorrhage  (apo- 
plexy), general  paralysis,  and  cerebral  tumors,  are  occasionally 
found,  in  the  early  stage  associated  with  severe  depression  of 
mind. 

Inflammatory,  as  well  as  white  softening  of  the  brain,  is  often 
preceded  by  ffreat  lowness  of  spirits  occasionally  amounting  to 
acute  melancholy.  A  gentleman  who  had  lived  what  is  termed 
a  hard  life,  had  symptoms  of  hypochondriasis  preceded  by  ordi- 
nary attacks  of  profound  ennui.  This  was  so  opposed  to  his 
usual  temperament  that  the  alteration  in  his  natural  character 
was  the  subject  of  observation.  He  suddenly  became  quite 
hipped,  refused  to  go  into  society,  and  always  appeared  unhappy 
if  any  of  his  former  associates  called  upon  him.  He  soon  be- 
came quite  a  recluse,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  during 
which  period  his  condition  of  physical  and  mental  health  under- 
went many  changes  and  modifications,  died  of  white  softeniuff 
of  the  brain.  His  state  of  mental  depression,  however,  existed 
for  some  time  before  the  senses  or  muscular  system  gave  evi- 
dence of  disease. 

1  I  have  recently  seen  a  patient  who  walked  for  some  hours  about  the  streets  of 
London  during  the  last  general  illumination  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^s 
marriage,  who  imagined  that  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  in  his  per- 
ambulations was  a  woman  dressed  in  man's  clothes.  At  that  time  no  one  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  this  person  was  insane,  so  cunningly  and  cleverly 
had  he  for  some  weeks  concealed  from  those  constantly  associated  with  him  his 
condition  of  mental  aberration. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

STAQE    OF    ABERRATION. 

Incipibnt  aberration  may  manifest  itself  in, 

1.  The  Intellectual  Faculties. 

2.  The  Perceptive  Faculties. 

3.  The  Moral  Faculties. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  contests  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  the  mind,  some  extent  oflF  its  balance,  with  impressions 
clearly  morbid,  but  not  actually  insane  in  their  character.  This 
is  an  incipient  stage  of  aberration. 

The  Intellectual  Faculties. — How  obscure,  gradually  pro- 
gressive, subtle,  and  insidious  are  the  approaches  of  such  insane 
thought !  At  what  period  does  the  exaggerated,  false,  and  ec- 
centric conception  traverse  the  fatal  boundary  line  separating 
the  sane  from  the  insane  mind,  and  become,  instead  of  an  erro- 
neous notion,  illogical  conclusion,  error  of  judgment,  mistaken 
conviction,  absurd  and  extravagant  idea — an  insane  delusion,  a 
morbid  creation  of  the  distempered  and  diseased  imagination  ? 

"An  attentive  observer,  tracing  the  first  period  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  fixed  idea,  witnesses  one  of  the  most  curious  spectacles 
imaginable.  He  sees  a  man,  the  prey  of  a  disposition  imposed 
by  this  malady,  striving  from  time  to  time  to  rid  himself  of  it, 
but  ever  falling  back  under  its  tyrannical  influence,  and  con- 
strained by  the  laws  of  his  mind  to  seek  for  some  form  under 
which  to  give  it  a  body  and  a  definite  existence.  He  will  be 
seen  successively  to  adopt  and  to  repel  the  divers  ideas  which 

1)re8ent  themselves  to  him,  and  laboriously  striving  to  deliver 
limself  of  a  delirium  which  shall  be  the  expression,  the  exact 
image,  of  an  internal  condition  of  which  he  himself,  after  all, 
suspects  not  the  existence  !  This  first  phase  in  the  evolution  of 
the  fixed  idea,  this  gradual  and  progressive  creation  of  delirium, 
constitutes  the  period  of  incubation  of  insanity."* 

A  man  has  received  an  ofl:ence,  perhaps  a  series  of  affronts, 
trifling  in  their  character.  His  mind,  at  first,  dwells  slightly 
upon  the  fact;  he  then  allows  the  impression  to  absorb  the 
attention  to  a  degree  quite  incommensurate  with  its  importance, 
other  trains  of  healthy  thought  being  rigidly  excluded  from  his 

»  Falret. 
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mind.  This  notion  eventually  becomes  extravagant  and  exag- 
gerated. The  injurv  which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  considered 
trivial  and  insignificant,  assumes  (as  the  mental  disease  pro- 
gresses) a  grave  and  significant  character  in  the  estimation  of 
the  person  whose  mind  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  its 
morbid  contemplation.  The  intellect  yielding  to  the  severity  of 
the  strain,  the  general  health  becomes  deranged,  and  the  idea 
which  was  originally  only  an  extravagant  conception,  becomes 
a  fixed  and  settled  insane  one,  the  derangement  of  mind  con- 
sisting, not  in  a  creation  of  the  fancy  de  novo,  but  in  a  morbid 
exaggeration,  distortion,  and  insane  perversion  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Our  great  English  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson,  has  traced,  with  the 
hand  ot  a  master,  the  insidious  advances  of  deranged  thought : 
"Some  particular  train  of  idea  fixes  upon  the  mind;  all  other 
intellectual  gratifications  are  rejected :  the  mind,  in  weariness 
or  leisure,  recurs  constantly  to  the  favorite  conception,  and 
feasts  on  the  luscious  falsehood,  whenever  it  is  offended  with  the 
bitterness  of  truth.  By  degrees,  the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed. 
She  grows  first  imperious,  and  in  time  despotic.  These  fictions 
begin  to  operate  as  realities,  false  opinions  fasten  upon  the  mind, 
and  life  passes  in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish."^ 

The  Perceptive  Faculties. — The  perceptive  powers  are  often 
the  first  to  show  evidence  of  disease.  A  gentleman,  who  even- 
tually became  insane,  and  died  by  his  own  hand,  for  months 
before  he  succumbed  to  the  delusion  that  led  to  his  confinement 
and  self-destruction,  battled  strongly  and  heroically  with  an 
illusion  of  the  senses,  which  he  was  conscious  had  no  existence 
apart  from  himself.  He  often  conversed  with  his  wife  upon  the 
subject  of  this  horrible  phantasy  and  "  unreal  mockery,"  she 
endeavoring,  by  soothing  expressions  of  devoted  affection,  and 
arguments  addressed  to  his  reason,  to  dissipate  the  terrible 
image  that  pursued  him,  like  an  evil  spirit,  night  anA  day.  His 
state  of  brain  was  not  made  a  matter  of  investi station  until 
insanity  was  obvious  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His 
reason  and  life  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  saved,  had 
timely  medical  aid  been  obtained  for  his  relief. 

A  lady,  fifty  years  of  age,  wife  of  a  merchant,  well  educated, 
head  large,  temperament  bilio-lymphatic,  experienced  several 
family  misfortunes,  which  gave  rise  to  much  bodily  ill  health, 
and  to  a  restless  and  irritable  state  of  mind.  The  first  indi- 
cation of  actual  delusion  and  insanity  was  the  appearance  of  a 
transient  halo  around  whatever  she  was  engaged  in  reading,  and 
ultimately  encircling  every  object  she  steadily  regarded.  Her 
false  perceptions  became,  subsequently,  more  numerous.  She 
walked  with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  impression  which 

>  Basselas. 
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she  had,  that  a  smooth  surface  was  an  irregular  one;  that  deep 
chasms  constantly  occurred  in  the  floor,  over  which  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  stride;  that  the  height  of  one  step  of  the 
stair  was  greater  than  that  of  another;  or  that  she  tottered  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Noises,  which  were  scarcely  percepti- 
ble to  others,  annoyed  her  very  much,  both  from  their  supposed 
loudness  and  harshness,  as  well  as  from  their  resembling  voices 
addressed  to  her  in  conversation.  Her  language  was  likewise 
affected.  She  had  a  difficulty  in  recalling  expressions,  and  mis- 
applied or  misplaced  such  as  she  used.  Her  memory  of  facts 
was  much  impaired.  She  was  not  cleanly  in  her  habits,  or  care- 
ful as  to  the  arrangement  of  dress.  These  symptoms  were 
occasionally  entirely  absent,  when  she  regained  her  original 
acuteness  and  intelliffence ;  but  even  when  they  were  present, 
and  inspired  her  with  fear  and  anxiety,  she  doubted  the  reality 
of  the  sensations  she  received,  and  appealed  to  those  around  her 
for  confirmation  and  assistance.  While  in  bed,  or  resting  recum- 
bent, she  was  rarely  annoyed  by  these  delusions;  but  upon 
getting  up,  or  upon  any  sudden  change  of  position,  she  was 
surrounded  by  luminous  spots,  vacillated  in  her  gait,  was  for  an 
interval  incapable  of  attending  to  any  external  object,  and  of 
disabusing  her  mind  of  those  perceptions,  or  of  the  fear  and 
agitation  which  they  created,  a  circumstance  which  led  her 
former  medical  attendant  to  suspect  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 
She  complained  of  exquisite  pain  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead  and  temples;  and  so  intense  were  her  suite  rings  that 
she  was  unable  to  bear  the  weight,  or  even  the  touch  of  glasses 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  wear.^ 

The  mind  occasionally  exhibits  evidence  of  aberration  in  the 
precursory  stage  of  cetrbral,  as  contra-distinguished  from  mental 
disease,  particularly  in  congestive  and  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Illusions  of  the  senses,  as  well 
as  delusions  of  the  mind,  are  sometimes  noticed  among  the  in- 
cipient symptoms  of  acute  affections  of  the  encephalon. 

A  state  of  mental  terror  and  alarm,  vague,  shadowy,  and 
undefined  notions  of  approaching  evil,  often  precede  aberration 
of  intellect,  the  patient  imagining  that  some  dreadful,  inex- 
plicable, and  mysterious  doom  is  impending,  or  that  some  seri- 
ous catastrophe  is  about  to  occur. 

A  gentleman,  a  few  days  previously  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
could  not  dispossess  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  he  had  committed 
a  grave  moral  oftence,  for  which  he  was  to  be  tried  in  a  court  of 
law.  He  could  not  be  reasoned  out  of  this  delusion.  In  another 
case,  tbe  patient  was  subject  to  distressing  phantasms.  Such 
symptoms  have  been  observed  as  precursory  of  acute  softening 
of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.    A  patient  con- 

1  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  77-S. 
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ceived,  for  many  weeks  prior  to  an  apoplectic  seizure,  that  he 
was  pursued  by  a  spectre. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  often  preceded  by  a  perversion 
of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  illusions  of  sight  and  touch.  Bouil- 
lard.  Parent  Duchatelet,  and  Martinet,  relate  several  interesting 
cases  illustrative  of  these  phenomena. 

An  eminent  artist  died  of  softening  of  the  brain.  The  cere- 
bral symptoms  exhibited  themselves  several  years  previously 
to  the  attack  in  the  form  of  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes, 
and  to  these  were  afterwards  added,  pains  m  the  head,  and  di- 
minished distinctness  of  vision.  This  last  symptojn  gradually 
increased  till  his  sight  was  totally  destroyed.  The  morbid  phe- 
nomena, however,  which  chiefly  annoyed  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman  consisted  in  a  series  of  the  most  dazzling  images,  per- 
petually playing  upon  the  optical  apparatus  by  day  and  by  night. 
Their  brightness  was  unspeakably  distressing.  Sometimes  they 
would  assume  the  forms  of  angels  with  flaming  swords,  every 
motion  of  which  seemed,  like  an  electric  flash,  to  blind  the  eye 
and  sear  the  brain  by  the  intensity  of  their  light.  The  forms 
and  shades,  however,  of  these  spectral  images  were  perpetuallv 
changing,  but  without  any  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  which 
they  produced.  With  the  exception  of  some  irritability  of 
temper,  there  was  not  the  slightest  affection  of  the  intellectual 
powers.     The  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment  were  unim- 

E aired.  He  was  led  about  the  streets  by  one  of  his  servants,  and 
e  attended  to  all  matters  where  his  sight  was  not  engaged  with 
the  greatest  punctuality.  The  eyes  presented  no  physical  ap- 
pearance of  disease. 

The  symptoms  above-mentioned  were  mitigated,  from  time  to 
time,"  by  counter-irritation  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  leeches  to 
the  temples,  and  aperient  and  diuretic  medicines.  In  the  spring 
of  1835,  however,  he  was  seized  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
apoplexy.  He  lay  in  bed  in  a  motionless  and  insensible  state. 
The  pupils  were  dilated,  and  the  power  of  speech  paralyzed. 
To  the  astonishment  of  his  medical  attendants,  he  rallied  from 
this  condition  of  severe  cerebral  disorder,  and,  after  a  few  weeks, 
was  able  to  walk  to  the  city  and  transact  business  as  usual !  But 
the  spectral  images,  of  dazzling  and  exquisitely  painful  bright- 
ness, returned  with,  if  possible,  increased  intensity.  In  the 
month  of  August  he  was  again  suddenly  seized  with  the  apo- 
plectic symptoms  similar  to  those  previously  mentioned,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  same  means  were  employed  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  he  died  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack. 

The  body  was  examined  on  the  day  after  his  death.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  right 
lateral  ventricle  contained  nearly  two  ounces  of  clear  fluid.     The 
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left  ventricle  was  occupied  by  a  series  of  hydatid-Uke  cysts  of 
various  sizes,  and  filled  with  fluids  of  various  consistencies  and 
colors.  This  cluster  sprung  from  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  by 
a  kind  of  peduncle,  and  penetrated  into  every  sinuosity  of  the 
cavity,  pushing  its  branches  anteriorly,  so  as  to  pass  over  and 
before  tne  thalamus  nervi  optici  of  that  side,  and  even  into  the 
opposite  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  destroying  those  portions  in- 
terfering with  ite  march.  Both  thalami  were  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
as  was,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
which  could  scarcely  bear  the  slightest  handling  without  falling 
into  a  state  of  deliquescence.  The  optic  nerves  were  pressea 
upon  by  the  cystic  or  hydatid  mass,  and  reduced  to  little  more 
than  the  size  of  threads,  and  these  of  very  soft  consistence. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  coats  or  humors  of  the  eye. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  present  in  this  case  was 
the  intense  brightness  which  always  accompanied  the  spectral 
images.  Irrespectivelv  of  their  shape,  the  dazzling  and  painful 
splendor  never  forsoot  them.  These  symptoms  rendered  the 
patient's  life  for  some  years  one  of  dreadful  suflFering. 

It  was  considered  singular  that  the  intellectual  faculties  should 
have  remained  entire,  while  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  were 
undergoing  the  process  of  softening,  which  they  displaved  on 
dissection  !  "  Did  this  ramoUissement  take  place,"  asks  the  nar- 
rator of  the  case,  "  during  the  three  or  four  days  of  apoplexy 
prior  to  death  ?  If  it  existed  long  before  the  fatal  event,  there 
will  be  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  integrity  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  up  to  the  time  of  the  apoplectic  seizure. 
Was  the  serous  eflFusion  into  the  right  ventricle  the  cause  of  the 
apoplexy  or  the  consequence  of  it,  or  was  it  a  gradual  accumu- 
lation, and  not  mainly  instrumental  in  the  final  catastrophe  ? 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  first  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  why  did 
he  recover  from  it  ?"* 

A  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  accustomed  to 
drink  freely,  was  invited  to  the  funeral  of  a  friend.  He  took  a 
dram  before  he  left  home,  and  another  at  the  house  of  his  de- 
ceased friend.  Ue  had  some  of  his  acquaintances  at  dinner, 
with  whom  he  continued  to  carouse  until  late  at  night.  On  the 
following  morning  he  imagined  he  heard  five  hundred  people 
talking  at  once,  lie  compared  what  he  heard  to  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Babel.  Portending  the  utmost  danger  from  this 
sensation,  he  hurried  across  the  tarmyard,  and  desired  the  sur- 
geon who  attended  his  family  to  be  sent  for  without  delay,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  became  insensible.  When  the  surgeon  came 
he  bled  him  freely,  and  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  a  physician. 
When  that  gentleman  arrived  the  patient  was  a  little  relieved, 
but  still  he  labored  under  considerable  stupor.     He  was  again 

*  Bocorded  bj  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  the  "  Medico-Cbirurgical  Review.*' 
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bled,  a  third  time  the  next  morning,  and  in 'a  few  days  was  re- 
stored to  health.^ 

A  lad^,  a  few  days  previously  to  an  attack  of  paralysis,  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  terror  by  an  apparition  that  she  fan- 
cied had  appeared  to  her  in  the  night. 

A  young  child,  a  short  period  before  being  seized  with  acute 
meningitis,  imagined  that  a  brother  who  had  been  dead  for  several 
years  reappeared  to  him.  In  a  case  of  fatal  hydrocephalus  the 
first  symptom  that  directed  attention  to  the  state  of  the  child's 
brain  was  a  sudden  expression  of  intense  alarm  which  he  exhi- 
bited one  evening,  arising  from  an  impression  that  an  apparition 
was  near  his  bed.  In  another  case,  an  attack  of  meningitis  was 
ushered  in  by  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  the  patient  fancying  that 
the  ghost  of  a  deceased  relative  was  gliding  about  the  room  ! 

Morgagni  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who,  working  at  night 
in  a  cesspool  attached  to  a  hospital,  suffered  from  an  hallucipa- 
tion.  He  fancied  he  saw  a  spectre  clothed  in  white.  On  his 
death,  which  quickly  supervened,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
laboring  under  venous  congestion,  and  cerebral  softening. 

"Some  months  ago  I  attended  a  patient  who  had  been  at- 
tacked, during  a  voyage  from  America,  with  violent  headache. 
He  was  relieved  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess  beneath  the  in- 
teguments of  the  skull ;  his  breathing  was  somewhat  affected  by 
other  tumors  which  had  formed  in  me  throat.  He  complained 
of  having  fatiguing  dreams,  and  even  of  dreaming  when  awake. 
A  short  time  afterwards,  he  told  me  that  for  the  space  of  an 
hour  or  two  he  thought  he  saw  his  wife  and  family,  although 
convinced  by  his  reason  that  they  were  in  America.     The  im- 

Eression  on  his  mind  was  so  strong,  and  the  conversation  he  had 
eld  with  his  son  so  circumstantial  and  important,  that  he  could 
not  resist  telling  it  in  all  its  details  to  his  friends  on  the  foUow- 
inff  day.  He  also  desired  to  be  informed  if  his  wife  and  family 
had  not  arrived  from  America,  and  whether  they  were  not  in 
the  same  house.  I  was  sent  for  a  second  time.  He  c[uickly  per- 
ceived that  he  was  considered  deranged,  when,  turning  towards 
me,  he  inquired  if  his  disease  could  induce  a  belief  in  spectres, 
apparitions,  and  figures  ?  *  Until  now,'  said  he,  '  I  had  no  faith 
in  all  the  stories  of  this  character.'  He  knew  that  he  was  per- 
fectly sane,  and  that  his  friends  also  acknowledged  him  to  be 
so,  with  a  mind  as  strong  as  it  had  ever  been. 

"  Having  explained  to  nim  the  nature  and  cause  of  his  visions, 
and  told  him  that  they  would  cease  with  his  bodily  sufferings, 
both  he  and  his  friends  grew  composed.  But  the  phantoms 
became  more  and  more  importunate,  until  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  retire  to  rest,  oecause  he  was  immediately  harassed 
by  the  souls  of  the  dead,  or  visited  by  persons  disagreeable  to 

>  •'Oases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy."    By  J.  Cheyne,  M.D.    P.  88. 
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him.  Having  changed  his  room,  the  visions  ceased  for  some 
time ;  but  he  soon  perceived  his  friends  of  the  New  World  pic- 
tured as  on  a  piece  of  polished  metal. 

"  Designedly  occupying  myself  with  a  book,  I  detected  him 
mentally  conversing  with  them,  and  at  times  evidently  imagin- 
ing that  I  also  saw  and  heard  them.  When  he  looked  away 
from  the  polished  bar  he  talked  sensibly  on  religion,  medicine, 
and  politics.  At  length  he  chanffed  his  residence,  when,  the 
purulent  matter  being  discharged,  his  condition  was  ameliorated. 
He  is  now  convalescent,  and  entirely  relieved  of  his  phantoms."* 

Dr.  Hibbert  relates  the  particulars  of  the  following  interesting 
case,  which,  he  says,  the  learned  and  accomplished  Dr.  Gregory, 
of  Edinburgh,  used  to  refer  to  in  his  lectures:  "A  patient  of 
some  rank,  naving  requested  the  doctor's  advice,  made  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  statement  of  his  complaint :  '  I  am  in  the 
habit,'  he  said, '  of  dining  at  five,  and  exactly  as  the  hour  arrives 
I  am  subjected  to  the  foUowing  painful  visitation.  The  door  of 
the  room,  even  when  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  bolt  it,  which 
I  have  sometimes  done,  flies  wide  open ;  an  old  hag,  like  one  of 
those  who  haunt  the  heath  of  Forres,  enters  with  a  frowning  and 
incensed  countenance,  comes  straight  up  to  me,  with  every  de- 
monstration of  spite  and  indignation  which  could  characterize 
her  who  haunted  the  merchant  Abudah  in  the  oriental  tale ;  she 
rushes  upon  me,  says  something,  but  so  hastily  that  I  cannot 
discover  the  purport,  and  then  strikes  rae  a  severe  blow  with 
her  staff.  I  fall  from  my  chair  in  a  swoon,  which  is  of  longer 
or  shorter  endurance.  To  the  recurrence  of  this  apparition  I 
am  daily  subjected ;  and  such  is  my  new  and  singular  complaint.' 
Dr.  Gregory  immediately  asked  whether  his  patient  had  invited 
any  one  to  sit  with  him  when  he  expected  such  a  visitation.  He 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  The  nature  of  the  complaint,  he 
said,  was  so  singular ;  it  was  so  likely  to  be  imputed  to  fancy, 
or  even  to  mental  derangement,  that  he  had  shrunk  from  com- 
municating the  circumstance  to  any  one.  '  Then,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, '  with  your  permission,  I  will  aine  with  you  to-day  teie-h-iete^ 
and  we  will  see  if  your  malignant  old  woman  will  venture  to  join 
our  company.'  The  patient  accepted  the  proposal  with  hope 
and  gratitude,  for  he  nad  expected  ridicule  rather  than  sympa- 
thy. They  met  at  dinner,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  who  suspected  some 
nervous  disorder,  exerted  his  powers  of  conversation,  well  known 
to  be  of  the  most  varied  and  brilliant  character,  to  keep  the  at- 
tention of  his  host  engaged,  and  prevent  him  from  thinking  of 
the  approach  of  the  fated  hour  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
look  forward  vn\h  so  much  terror.  He  succeeded  in  his  purpose 
better  than  he  had  hoped.  The  hour  of  six  came  almost  unno- 
ticed, and  it  was  hoped  might  pass  away  without  any  evil  conse- 

>  Dr.  Alderson,  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'*  vol.  vi,  p.  291. 
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qnence;  but  it  was  scarce  a  moment  struck  when  the  owner 
of  the  house  exclaimed,  in  an  alarmed  voice,  *  The  hag  comes 
again !'  and  dropped  back  in  his  chair  in  a  swoon,  in  the  way 
he  had  himself  described.  These  periodical  shocks  were  cleariy 
established  to  arise  from  a  tendency  to  apoplexy,  and  after  the 
brain  was  relieved  by  the  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood, 
the  patient  entirely  recovered/' 

A  gentleman,  immediately  previously  to  being  seized  with 
epilepsy,  imagined  he  saw  a  little  old  woman,  in  a  red  cloak, 
run  up  to  him  and  give  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  head. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  subject  for  nine  years  to  epilepsy ,  pre- 
viously to  his  attack,  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  suddenly  seized 
with  a  peculiar  train  of  thought,  which  was  not  intelligible  to 
him,  but  caused  him  intense  anxiety.  The  ideas  were  always  of 
the  same  character,  and  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  making  an 
eflfort  to  disembarrass  himself  of  them,  the  paroxysm  of  epilepsy 
took  place. 

The  following  cases,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Devay  (of  Lyons), 
constitute  good  illustrations  of  those  psychical  states  which  so 
frequently  precede  and  accompany  brain  affections  : 

"  I  have  known  a  man,  aged  fifty-seven,  who  having  up  to 
that  time  led  a  grave  and  even  austere  life,  abandoned  nimself 
to  the  pursuit  of  amusements  unsuited  to  his  age,  and  was  a 
few  months  after  seized  with  sudden  and  complete  apoplexy 
(apoplexie  faudroyante).  A  man,  most  estimable  for  mental  en- 
dowments, and  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  called  one  day  to 
converse  with  me  on  subjects  not  relating  to  his  health.  His 
conversation  was  clear,  nothing  morbid  was  indicated  in  his  gait, 
but  he  had  for  a  long  time  complained  of  inaptitude  for  work. 
Whilst  I  was  occupied  in  writing  a  letter,  I  saw  him  rise,  rum- 
mage a  drawer  in  my  room,  and  open  a  note.  This  act,  on  the 
part  of  a  person  of  the  most  polite  and  discreet  habits,  struck  me 
forcibly.  I  connected  it  with  two  other  circumstances  which 
were  known  to  me.  During  the  revolution  of  February,  this 
gentleman,  holding  an  important  post  in  the  administration,  had 
engaged,  from  the  most  disinterested  and  praiseworthy  views, 
in  piiblic  agitation,  from  which  his  mind  had  received  a  strong 
impression.  Three  months  afterwards  the  patient  lost  his  sight, 
after  attacks  of  violent  headache,  and  subsequently  died  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  softening. 

"  A  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  ideas  (when  not 
the  result  of  advanced  age),  if  manifested  suddenly,  and  when  it 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  action  of  moral  influences,  is  suspicious 
quoad  the  state  of  the  mind  and  brain.  I  knew  a  young  physi- 
cian, who  exhibited  this  phenomenon  in  a  very  marked  manner, 
and  who,  a  short  time  after,  was  seized  with  general  paralysis. 
At  the  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  three  years  pre- 
viously, he  was  very  free  in  his  assertions,  and  inclined  to  exag- 
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ferate,  but  he  had  become  subsequently  discreet  and  wary  in 
is  speech.  His  former  condition,  and  the  medium  in  whicn  he 
had  lived,  showed  sufficiently  that  this  change  could  not  be  the 
effect  of  a  progressive  amendment  I  therefore  considered  that 
there  was  some  latent  disease  of  the  brain,  and  my  opinion  was 
ultimately  fully  confirmed."* 

Perversions  of  the  Moral  Sense. — ^Insanity  and  other  forms 
of  cerebral  disease,  often  manifest  themselves  in  the  early  stage, 
by  aberrations  and  perversions  of  the  moral  sense.  For  some 
time  prior  to  the  development  of  derangement  of  mind,  or  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  patients  have  been  known  (contrary  to  their 
usual  habits)  to  indulge  in  gross  sensual  excesses,  to  exhibit 
states  of  moral  decadence,  weakened  and  paralyzed  volition ;  to 
be  guilty  of  acts  of  private  And  public  indecency,  dishonesty, 
debauchery,  and  beastly  intemperance.  These  symptoms  may 
exist  for  years,  before  insanity  clearly  declares  itself. 

A  lady,  of  good  family  and  of  affluent  circumstances,  accom- 
panied by  her  maid,  entered  the  shop  of  a  fashionable  jeweller 
at  the  west-end  of  London.  The  lady,  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  were  in  the  habit  for  years  of  dealing  with 
the  tradesman  referred  to.  After  examining  many  articles  of 
jewellery,  she  lefl  the  shop  without  purchasing  anything.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  home,  the  master  of  the  shop  called  at  the 
house,  and  requested  an  interview  with  the  husband  of  the  lady. 
This  was  at  once  complied  with.  He  then  informed  him  that 
his  wife  had  been  to  his  shop,  and  had,  as  he  suspected,  abstract- 
ed a  valuable  diamond  bracelet.  The  matter  was  immediately 
investigated,  and  the  suspicion  of  the  tradesman  proved  to  be 
correct.  The  bracelet  was  found,  and  returned  to  its  owner,  he, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  liberal  and  humane  man,  affirming  to  the 
distressed  husband,  that  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  the  circum- 
stance had  arisen  either  in  a  mistake,  or  was  the  result  of  a  tem- 
porary fit  of  alienation  of  mind.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  lady  could,  for  one  moment,  believe  that  she 
had  (whilst  in  full  and  unclouded  possession  of  her  senses)  com- 
mitted a  deliberate  act  of  felony !  Such  an  idea  was  too  pre- 
posterous to  be,  for  a  moment,  entertained.'  This  unhappy  epi- 
sode suggested  an  investigation,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  her  husband  and  all  the  members  of  his  family,  a  number  of 
diamond  rings,  valuable  bracelets,  gold  chains,  &c.,  were  found 
in  her  possession,  of  which  no  account  could  be  given.  About 
nine  months  after  this  affair,  this  lady's  conduct  became  so  re- 
markably and  observably  singular,  that,  for  the  first  time,  her 
husband  began  to  suspect  the  existence  of  aberration  of  mind. 
Iler  mental  disorder  exhibited  itself  in  a  disposition  to  pilfer 
everythhig  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  The  articles  so  stolen 

»  ««  Gazette  M^dicale  de  Paris,"  January,  1851. 
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were  most  cleverly  concealed  in  various  portions  of  her  dress, 
in  beds,  and  in  parts  of  the  house  not  generally  frequented  by 
the  family. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind  when  I  was  first  con- 
sulted. I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  case.  It  was 
my  opinion  that  other  and  more  decided  symptoms  of  insanity 
would  in  a  short  time  be  observed.  In  three  months  from  my 
first  seeing  this  patient,  her  mind  exhibited  decided  indications 
of  aberration  rendering  it  necessary  for  her  to  be  removed  from 
home.  Her  mental  health  was  re-established  in  about  eighteen 
months. 

The  wife  of  a  respectable  tradesman  for  twelve  months  before 
her  mind  was  imagined  to  be  disordered,  was  repeatedly  in  the 
habit  of  entering  her  husband's  shop  and  abstracting  small  sums 
of  money  from  the  till.  With  this  she  purchased  a  number  of 
useless  articles  of  dress,  with  which  her  bed-room  was  crammed. 
She  had  shoes,  gloves,  petticoats,  silk  and  satin  dresses,  for 
which  she  had  no  use,  in  fact  which  she  never  wore  or  intended 
to  wear.  She  had  a  mania  for  stealing,  secreting,  and  purchas- 
ing dresses  quite  unsuitable  for  a  person  in  her  station  of  life. 
She  eventually  exhibited  religious  hallucinations,  and  under  a 
delusion  that  she  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  life. 

A  lady,  well  known  in  fashionable  life,  was  repeatedly  detected 
in  the  act  of  purloining  articles  of  value  from  her  friends.  When 
she  returned  home  from  a  dinner  party  or  a  ball,  her  maid  inva- 
riably found  several  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  fans  concealed 
about  her  person.  She  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pick- 
ing and  stealing.  Her  family  sometimes  suspected  that  there 
was  some  disorder  of  the  intellect,  but  no  medical  advice  was 
obtained  until  she  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  morbid  men- 
tal excitement  accompanied  with  clearly  manifested  delusions. 

"A  merchant,  aged  forty-six  years, whose  conduct  had  always 
been  honorable,  was  brought  to  my  establishment  in  1846,  on 
account  of  acts  of  licentiousness  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
over  a  period  of  half  a  year,  and  which  were  so  entirely  opposed 
to  his  usual  habits,  that  his  family,  painfully  affected  by  his 
conduct,  thought  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  some  mental 
derangement. 

"For  several  months,  moreover,  he  had  given  himself  up  to 
speculations,  of  which  many  had  failed.  Even  at  the  time  when 
attention  had  been  aroused  by  his  disordered  actions,  nothing 
in  his  discourse  and  manner  of  living  had  excited  any  suspicion 
of  mental  disturbance.  He  visited  the  Bourse  daily,  had  nume- 
rous communications  with  persons  of  his  calling,  but  none  of 
them  had  perceived  his  mental  state,  or,  at  least,  no  one  had 
pointed  it  out. 

"  When  he  was  brought  to  me,  he  neither  showed  any  emotion, 
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nor  manifested  any  astonishment  at  being  transferred  to  an  un- 
known house.  I  spoke  to  him  first  upon  the  acts  which  had  led 
to  his  being  placed  under  control.  He  answered,  speaking  care- 
lessly, and  as  if  the  matter  did  not  concern  him,  *  That  alarm 
had  been  too  readily  taken,  and  that  everything  would  be  ex- 
plained.' I  interrogated  him  afterwards  about  his  business,  and 
the  position  of  his  affairs.  To  these  questions,  which  did  not 
seem  to  surprise  him,  he  to  all  appearance  responded  rationally 
but  somewhat  evasively,  and  gave  no  explanation.  I  referred 
more  particularly  to  certain  of  the  points  on  which  I  sought  in- 
formation, and  he  said,  *Mv  business  affairs,  like  other  commer- 
cial matters,  are  both  good  and  bad,  I  have  not  to  complain  of 
them.  My  family  behaves  well  to  me;  my  position  is  satisfiac- 
tory,  and  my  health  is  very  good.'  I  attempted  to  question  him 
more  closely,  but  he  then  responded,  '  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot 
call  to  mind.'  Not  being  able  to  elicit  anything  more  from  him, 
I  terminated  the  conversation,  and  he  wished  me  to  allow  him 
to  visit  the  Bourse.  This  request  not  being  acceded  to,  he  left 
me,  as  if  the  refusal  were  a  matter  of  trifling  importance,  and 
went  into  the  garden. 

"During  this  conversation  it  was  evident  to  me  that  the  at- 
tention was  enfeebled,  the  memory  confused,  and  consciousness 
modified,  but  I  did  not  observe  either  embarrassment  of  speech, 
disorder  in  the  movements,  or  manifest  incoherence.  I  con- 
cluded, however,  that  the  man  was  under  the  influence  of  gene- 
ral paralysis,  and  I  stated  to  his  relatives  that  grave  consequences 
were  to  be  apprehended,  not  only  to  his  life,  but  also  to  his 
fortune. 

"The  examination  of  his  books  was  a  thunder-stroke.  They 
were  badly  kept,  showed  great  omissions,  and  the  only  certain 
information  to  be  obtained  from  them  was  that  ruin  was  immi- 
nent. The  commercial  position  of  the  unfortunate  man  pre- 
sently, however,  assumed  a  more  serious  cast.  The  Judges  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  pronounced  on  his  affairs  a  verdict 
of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  directed  his  arrest;  and  an  offi- 
cer of  the  court  presented  himself  at  my  establishment  with  the 
necessary  mandate.  I  conducted  him  to  the  patient,  in  whom, 
in  the  space  of  three  weeks,  the  following  changes  had  taken 
place.  His  memory  was  entirely  lost,  and  he  could  not  respond 
to  any  questions  put  to  him.  His  look  was  stupid  and  his  figure 
inmiobile.  Already  embarrassment  of  the  speech  might  be 
noted,  and  feebleness  of  the  legs  showed  positively  that  lie  suf- 
fered from  general  paralysis,  and  that  the  habitual  excitation  of 
his  life  had  been  masked  by  mechanical  movement.  I  declared 
to  the  officer  that  in  the  state  in  which  the  patient  then  was,  I 
could  not  permit  him  to  execute  the  mandate;  and  I  added  that 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  affection  had  proceeded,  it  was 
almost  certain  that  a  serious  termination  would  very  shortly  oc- 
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cur.  I  prepared  a  certificate  to  this  effect,  and  forwarded  it  to 
the  President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  and  the  'arrest  was 
adjourned  until  the  re-establishment  of  the  patient's  healtli. 
Three  months  afterwards  this  patient  died  in  the  last  degree  of 
brutishness  and  marasmus."^ 

A  young  gentleman,  connected  with  the  army,  committed  nu- 
merous petty  acts* of  theft,  which  for  some  time  he  cunningly 
contrived  to  conceal  from  those  about  him.  He  was  eventually 
detected  in  stealing  a  bottle  of  champagne  at  a  time  when  he 
had  a  superabundance  of  this  wine  in  his  possession.  His  con- 
duct was  made  the  subject  of  formal  inquiry.  Many  of  his 
friends  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  not  perfectly  of  sane  mind, 
and,  in  his  defence,  this  plea  was  urged.  It  was  proved  by  his 
servant  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  walldnff 
about  his  room  at  night,  frequently  talking  to  himself,  ana 
laughing  loudly  at  his  own  thoughts.  He  was  occasionally  found 
in  a  moody  and  abstracted  state.  He  would  sit  for  several  hours 
staring  at  vacancy.  At  times  he  was  unreasonably  irritable, 
particularly  on  occasions  when  great  command  of  temper  and 
freedom  from  all  passion  were  essentially  important.  On  these 
and  other  grounds,  he  was  honorably  acquitted  of  the  criminal 
charge,  but,  considering  his  mental  condition,  his  family  were 
advised  to  remove  him  from  the  army.  This  gentleman  died 
six  years  afterwards  of  disease  of  the  brain,  supposed  to  be  soft- 
ening, but  the  fact  could  not  be  positively  ascertained,  as  no 
post-mortem  examination  was  permitted. 

A  clerk,  holding  a  confidential  position  in  a  provincial  bank, 
was  accused  of  repeated  acts  of  theft.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  conclusive.  On  searching  his  lodgings,  nearly  all  the 
missing  money  was  found,  carefully  concealed  in  the  lining  of 
some  old  clothes,  apparently  worn  out  and  useless.  He  did  not 
deny  the  accusation.  He  treated  the  matter  with  a  noncha- 
lance of  so  peculiar  a  character,  that  those  occupied  in  the  inquiry 
(which  was  strictly  of  a  private  character,  as  the  party  implica- 
ted was  connected  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  firm)  were  dis- 
posed to  question  the  soundness  of  his  intellect.  He  was  not 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  his  salary  being  a  liberal  one.  In- 
dependently of  this  fact,  his  wife  had  a  fair  income,  which  she 
placed  at  his  disposal.  His  habits  of  life  were  of  a  simple  cha- 
racter. He  was  believed  to  be  a  most  conscientious  man,  scru- 
pulously exact  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  tradesmen.  On  one 
occasion  he  found  an  inaccuracy  in  an  account  that  had  been 
rendered  to  him  by  his  wine-merchant,  and  he  at  once  pointed 
out  the  mistake,  and  immediately  sent  a  cheque  in  payment  of 
the  extra  amount  due.  The  gentleman  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  appointment  in  the  bank.     The  private  jury  selected  to  in- 
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vestiffate  the  matter  affirmed  that  they  suspected  mental  aliena- 
tion, out  declined  expressing  any  authoritative  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Two  years  subsequently,  the  case  came  formally  and 
professionally  under  my  observation.  At  this  time,  the  mind 
was  manifestly  disordered.  He  believed  himself  to  be  a  person 
of  rank,  and  destined  by  the  Almighty  to  establish  a  state  of 
religious  equality  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  treatment 
I  advised  to  be  adopted  in  this  case,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  appeared  to  be  promoting  his  cure.  He  suddenly,  how- 
ever, manifested  ereat  mental  conftision  and  excitement,  and 
ultimately,  suddenly  died  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  Tliere  was  found, 
after  death,  great  thickening  as  well  as  adhesions  of  the  duTra 
mater  to  the  skull,  with  opacity  of  the  arachnoid.  There  was 
a  slight  patch  of  softening  in  the  left  hemisphere,  which  con- 
tained a  clot  of  extravasated  blood  of  the  size  of  a  small  bird's 

A  lady  invariably  stole  whatever  she  could  lay  her  hands 
upon  during  certain  uterine  changes.  Another  patient  always 
manifested  the  same  propensity  at  the  period  of  utero-gestation. 

"  A  railway  clerk  was  confided  to  my  care  in  1847,  to  be 
treated  for  general  paralysis,  which  had  reached  an  advanced 
stage.  The  stammering  was  marked,  there  was  inequality  of 
the  pupils,  and  feebleness  of  the  inferior  extremities,  and  the 
^ait  was  vacillating.  The  memory  was  weakened,  yet  the  par 
tient  conversed  rationally,  but  if  he  were  interrogated  upon  his 
health,  his  position,  or  his  profession,  great  exaggeration  was 
noted.  According  to  his  own  account  he  was  perfectly  well, 
gained  much  money,  and  performed  fully  the  duties  of  his  sit- 
uation. After  the  fashion  of  many  of  tnese  patients,  he  gave 
no  attention  to  external  events;  he  did  not  manifest  any  as- 
tonishment that  he  was  placed  in  an  asylum ;  he  ate  with  avi- 
dity, and  took  no  part  in  that  which  pa88ed  around  him.  On 
examining  his  accounts  an  abuse  of  confidence  was  discovered, 
and  legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  him.  He  was 
req^uested  in  my  presence  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  malver- 
sations he  had  been  guilty  o^and  to  state  the  use  to  which  he 
had  applied  the  missing  funds ;  but  the  only  reply  which  he 
would  give  was  this :  '  Tliat  money  belonged  to  me ;  I  earned  it 
by  my  assiduity  in  work,  and  by  the  improvements  which  I 
have  introduced  into  the  establishment.'  It  was  in  vain  that 
attempts  were  made  to  convince  him  of  the  falsity  of  this  rea- 
soning; he  would  repeat  imperturbably  that  the  money  was  his. 
This  opinion  will  not  surprise  alienists,  because  they  know  that 
many  of  these  unfortunates  have  the  conviction  that  they  are 
millionaires,  or  that  everything  belono^s  to  them.  It  was  im- 
portant to  ascertain  when  the  first  indications  of  this  patient's 
malady  had  become  manifest.  After  some  trouble  I  ascertained 
that  fifteen  months  before,  a  change  in  his  habits  had  been  ob- 
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served.  Little  by  little  it  had  been  noted  that  the  memory  was 
occasionally  defective,  that  he  entertained  exaggerated  ideas  of 
his  position,  and  that  he  was  affected  by  a  momentary  embar- 
rassment in  his  speech ;  bat  as  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  place 
with  regularity,  these  symptoms  had  not  been  much  heeded. 
The  substractions  had  gone  on  for  eight  months,  but  the  inquiry 
concerning  them  was  of  necessity  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  general  paralysis.  The  incoherence  be- 
came complete,  he  barely  responded  when  addressed,  he  kept 
himself  erect  with  difficulty,  and  he  succumbed  to  the  cerebral 
marasmus  after  two  months'  residence  in  the  asylum."* 

"A  person  hi^h  in  office  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion up  to  the  time  when  I  was  consulted,  and  yet  the  details 
which  were  furnished  to  me  by  his  wife  left  no  doubt  that  his 
moral  and  affective  faculties  had  been  for  some  time  impaired. 
From  having  been  generous  and  honest,  he  had  for  more  than 
six  years  exhibited  great  sordid  avarice  and  unbridled  licentious- 
ness. With  the  progress  of  the  disease,  his  avarice  was  mani- 
fested in  mean  actions ;  he  refused  to  pay  his  debts,  maintaining 
that  he  had  already  done  so,  and  even  purloined  objects  from 
the  houses  of  his  acquaintances.  Until  the  last-namea  acts  were 
committed,  no  one  had  suspected  that  his  mind  was  disordered. 
Some  time  after,  I  was  called  in  consultation  to  see  a  retired 
public  officer,  whose  thefts  had  made  much  noise  some  years 
previously.  The  particulars  with  which  I  was  furnished  regard- 
mg  this  patient,  inclined  me  to  believe  that  he  was  laboring  un- 
der the  premonitory  symptoms  of  general  paralysis.  I  felt  cer- 
tain that  such  was  the  fact.  On  my  introduction  to  the  patient, 
the  first  words  that  he  uttered  fully  established  the  correctness 
of  my  anticipations.  His  delinquencies  had  been  observed  eight 
years  previously.  His  mental  alienation  was  only  recognized  a 
few  months  ago."' 

A  gentleman,  whilst  on  a  voyage  from  the  West  Indies  to 
England,  attempted  to  commit  a  criminal  assault  upon  one  of  the 
female  passengers.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  sailing  of  the  vessel 
he  had  shown  no  observable  symptoms  of  mental  derangement. 
His  friends  in  the  West  Indies  had  never  suspected  him  to  be 
insane.  For  some  weeks,  however,  prior  to  his  sailing  for  Eng- 
land, he  had  been  exposed  to  great  mental  labor  and  anxiety, 
having  to  settle  and  arrange  a  complicated  matter  of  business. 

At  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  assault,  his  conduct  was 
singularly  inexplicable  and  irrational.  The  offence  was  perpe- 
trated in  the  broad  light  of  day,  at  a  time  and  under  circum- 
stances rendering  detection,  exposure,  and  punishment,  prompt, 
certain,  and  inevitable !    For  the  rest  of  the  voyage  he  was  closely 

*  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont. 
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confined  to  his  cabin,  under  strict  surveillance.  On  his  arrival 
in  London,  he  was  pronounced  to  be  clearly  in  an  insane  state ! 
I  subsequently  saw  the  case,  and  as  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  un- 
ravel its  history,  was  satisfied  that  the  act  of  immorality  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  during  the  voyage  was  ihejirst  demonstration 
of  his  insanity. 

A  young  gentleman,  holding  a  responsible  situation  in  a  bank- 
ingestablishment  of  repute,  was  walking  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ke^ent  Street  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  suddenly  com- 
mitted an  act  of  gross  indecency.  He  was  taken  into  custody. 
When  asked  for  an  explanation  of  his  singular  conduct,  he  ap- 
peared like  a  man  in  a  state  of  delirium,  and  could  offer  no  sat- 
isfactory excuse  for  his  outrageous  act.  His  previous  character 
was  unimpeachable,  he  never  having  been  loiown  to  be  ^uiltr 
of  any  palpable  immorality ;  in  fact,  he  was  universally  admitted, 
by  those  who  were  most  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  to  be 
a  person  of  great  purity  of  thought,  and  strict  propriety  of  con- 
duct. He  was,  however,  accused  by  the  police  of  the  offence, 
but  before  the  matter  came  under  the  cognizance  of  a  court  of 
law,  his  mind  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  he 
was  consequently  released  from  the  hands  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties, and  properly  placed  under  medical  treatment  and  restraint. 
Was  the  immoral  offence  the  ^5/  overt  act  of  insanity y  or  did  the 
mind  become  deranged  in  consequence  of  the  dread  of  exposure, 
disgrace,  and  punishment  ?  I  am  inclined  to  the  former  hypo- 
thesis. It  appeared  that  there  was  insanity,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  the  family,  and  that  this  gentleman  had  received,  when 
a  boy,  a  severe  injury  to  the  head,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
was  supposed  never  to  have  recovered.  It  was  discovered  that 
for  some  days  previously  to  the  commission  of  the  indecent  of- 
fence, he  haJi  been  observed  to  have  been  singular  in  his  manner, 
and  was  heard  to  complain  of  headache,  restless  and  disturbed 
nights. 

A  young  lady,  up  to  the  a^e  of  nineteen,  comported  herself 
with  the  greatest  decorum  and  propriety,  evidencing  in  her  con- 
versation a  high  moral  status  of  thought.  Between  the  age  of 
nineteen  and  twenty  she  had  several  attacks  of  acute  hysteria, 
but  was  soon,  apparently,  restored  to  health.  She  then  became 
pensive  and  sad,  retiring  often  to  her  own  room,  where  she  was 
often  found  bathed  in  tears.  She  exhibited  a  great  indisposition 
to  associate  with  the  family,  or  to  converse  with  those  about  her. 
Apart  from  these  symptoms  she  manifested  no  positive  sign  of 
mental  aberration. 

With  a  view  of  rousing  her  from  a  state  of  recognized  mental 
torpor,  she  was  taken  by  a  member  of  the  faniity  to  a  public 
ball,  and  it  was  whilst  there,  and  in  the  act  of  dancing  with  a 
comparative  stranger,  that  she  first  exhibited,  by  a  marked  and 
pidnfuUy  loose  character  of  action  and  conversation,  unequivocal 
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symptoms  either  of  grave  moral  depravity,  or  of  serious  men- 
tal disorder.  The  gentleman  with  whom  she  was  dancing  ob- 
serving something  peculiarlv  wild  in  her  physiognomy,  haa  his 
suspicions  awakened  as  to  her  condition,  and  had  no  difficult 
in  arriving  at  a  riffht  solution  of  the  character  of  the  case.  H!e 
lost  no  time  in  delicately  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  relative 
who  accompanied  the  young  lady  to  the  ball,  and  she  was  im- 
mediately'taken  home.  On  the  following  day  she  became  acutely 
insane^  all  her  delusions  and  conversations  having  reference  to  a 
morbidly  exalted  state  of  the  uterine  functions. 

"  A  woman,  aeed  forty-two,  for  a  vear  and  a  half  ^radualljr 
fell  into  a  state  denoting  general  softening  of  the  brain,  mani- 
festing almost  entire  blindness,  inability  to  walk,  and  semi-imbe- 
cility of  intellect.  Two  years  ago  she  felt  severe  and  almost 
donstant  pain  in  the  head ;  her  general  health  was  in  other  re- 
spects perfectly  good,  and  her  intellect  clear.  Three  years  pre- 
viously, this  woman,  though  possessed  of  an  ample  competency, 
commuted  a  petty  theft  at  a  fair.  This  was  the  first  symptom  of 
her  approaching  cerebral  disease.*'* 

I  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

IMPAIRMENT   OF  MIND. 

I  PROPOSE  to  consider  this  subject  in  the  following  order : 

1.  General  Weakness  of  Mind. 

2.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  Attention. 

3.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  Memory. 

General  Weakness  of  Mind. — ^The  intellect  often  presents 
evidences  of  general  prostration  and  debility,  long  before  any 
serious  disorder  of  the  brain  is  suspected.  This  condition  of 
cerebral  lassitude,  mental  sluggishness,  psychical  weakness  and 
impairment,  is  in  many  of  its  features  analogous  to  the  torpor 
of  mind  that  so  frequently  supervenes  upon  certain  acute  forms 
of  bodilv  disease,  particularly  those  of  a  febrile  character  impli- 
cating the  nervous  functions. 

In  this  state  of  mental  ill-health,  the  patient  is  conscious  of  a 
want  of  brain  tone,  sluggish  action  of  mind,  and  of  a  deviation 
from  his  normal  condition  of  intellectual  acuteness,  activity,  and 
vigor.  He  is  painfully  sensible  of  feeling  mentally  below  par^ 
and  recognizes  his  inability  to  use  efficiently  his  powers  of  mind. 
He  sufters  from  a  torpid  state  of  the  intellect,  a  mental  malaise 
unfitting  him  for  any  kind  or  degree  of  cerebral  work.  The 
effort  to  think  is  irksome  and  painful,  causing  if  persevered  in, 
vertigo,  headache,  painful  confusion  of  thought  and  acute  men- 
tal depression. 

In  tnis  condition  of  nervous  exhaustion  the  invalid  is  incapable 
of  exercising  for  any  lengthened  period  continuity  of  thought. 
At  times  he  is  quite  unable  to  think  at  all.  This  mental  pros- 
tration disqualifies  him  for  any  occupation  requiring  the  active 
exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers.  He  throws  aside  his  favor- 
ite books,  and  even  the  newspapers,  formerly  a  source  of  so 
much  pleasure,  become  devoid  of  interest  and  distasteful.  He 
nefflects  his  ordinary  vocation,  feeling  in  mind  blasi  and  only 
able  to  sit  quietly  in  a  state  of  gloomy  abstraction,  or  saunter 
about  in  a  condition  of  dreamy  reverie.  These  symptoms  are 
consequent  upon  an  overstrained  and  unduly  exercised  mind. 

Men  naturally  of  the  most  active  understandings,  of  a  high 
order  of  intelligence  and  capable  when  in  health  ot  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  sustained  and  vigorous  intellectual  labor,  have 
been  reduced  to  this  sad  state  of  mental  impairment  and  pre- 
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cocious  senility,  as  the  result  of  anxiety,  or  as  the  eftect  of  ex- 
cessive and  severe  cerebral  activity. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  patient's  mind  is  easily  fatigued. 
His  condition  of  failing  intellect  is  recognized  by  the  difficulty 
which  he  experiences  in  preserving  intact  the  sequence  of  ideas 
and  chain  of  thought.  His  memory  either  wanaers  or  is  inco- 
herent in  its  associations.  All  power  of  healthy  mental  combina- 
tion is  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  The  mind  has  no  fixed  hold 
upon  its  conceptions,  and  in  consequence  of  an  enfeeblement  of 
the  will  and  weakened  power  of  attention,  the  ideas  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  casual  and  accidental  circumstances. 
In  general  terms,  all  balancing  or  co-ordinating  psychical  power 
app^rs  to  be  gone.^ 

This  morbid  condition  of  intellect  is  generally  associated  with 
and  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  a  depressed,  debilitated, 
and  exhausted  state  of  the  vital  and  nerve  force.  The  blood  is 
impoverished  in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  some  of  its 
important  organic  elements,  and  the  whole  system  suffers  from 
aruenua.  The  countenance  assumes  a  pallid,  haggard,  lifeless, 
and  exsanguine  aspect.  The  assimilative  functions  are  disor- 
dered, and  the  patient  sometimes  becomes  seriously  emaciated. 
Buch  is  often  the  physical  state  of  those  whose  minus  have  been 

Erematurely  exhausted.  This  phase  of  mental  and  bodily  ill- 
ealth  in  the  majority  of  cases  speedily  yields  to  the  judicious 
administration  of  stimulants  and  blood  tonics  associated  with 
appropriate  moral  treatment,  provided  no  serious  structural  mis- 
emef  nas  commenced  in  the  brain. 

The  symptoms,  however,  previously  detailed  are,  occasionally, 
precursory  of  formidable  attacks  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain, 
and  are  to  be  viewed,  in  some  cases,  as  symptomatic  of  the  ex- 

*  Among  the  incipient  Bymptoms  of  softening  of  the  hrain,  and  apoplexy, 
are  occasionaUy  observed  a  torpor  and  prostration  of  intellect,  exhibited  in  an 
inability  to  undertake  any  kind  and  degree  of  mental  work.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  a  deficiency  of  mental  power,  an  exhausted  state  of  the  nervous  energy, 
the  brain  appearing  to  have  lost  its  healthy  tone  and  stamina. 

M.  Gknorin  says,  *<  Apoplectic  attacks  are  often  preceded  for  some  days  by 
a  difllculty  in  executing  intellectual  work,  by  an  incapacity  for  unusual  atten- 
tion, by  an  extraordinary  irascibility,  by  a  morbid  wetness  which  exaggerates 
impressions,  and  produces  terrors  without  a  cause,  or  by  unreasonable  anxiety 
concerning  ourselves  or  those  related  to  us."* 

These  premonitory  symptoms  are  not  observed  in  every  case  of  impending 
apoplexy,  for  many  patients  appear  capable  of  severe  brain  or  mind  work  up  to 
ue  moment  immediately  preceding  the  apoplectic  or  paralytic  fit,  but  in  many 
cases  this  conscious  diminution  of  vigor  of  Drain  and  impairment  of  mind  are 
important  premonitory  sisns  of  approaching  acute,  paralytic  and  apoplectic 
seizures.  The  symptom,  however,  is  present  in  other  states  of  disease  of  the 
brain.  Should  this  condition  of  mind  oe  associated  with  giddiness,  headache, 
depressed  spirits,  aberration  or  impairment  of  vision,  or  a  slight  sensation  of 
numbness  (even  if  circumscribed)  in  anv  part  of  the  body,  the  patient  may  well 
be  anxious  as  to  the  state  of  his  cerebral  health. 

•  «*  Traits  Philos.  de  M^.  Prac."    Tom.  i,  p.  487. 
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istence  of  cerebral  tumors,  softening,  abscess,  induration,  and 
other  formidable  types  of  encephalic  disorganization. 

A  gentleman,  aged  fifty-four,  who  died  of  softening  of  the 
brain,  associated  with  hemiplegia,  had  for  nearly  twelve  months 
previously  to  his  loss  of  motor  power,  complained  of  no  other 
symptom  than  painful  prostration  of  mind.  He  had  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  been  actively  engaged  as  principal  of  a  large 
academy,  having  under  his  scholastic  supervision  nearly  sixty 
boys,  feeing  a  strictly  conscientious  man,  and  of  an  anxious 
temperament,  he  was  always  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement 
and  painful  apprehension  lest  he  should  fail  in  the  discharge  of 
the  serious  and  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  him.  His 
mind  was  thus  kept  m  a  condition  of  unceasing  mental  inquie- 
tude and  perturbation.  Under  this  severe  amount  of  cereoral 
pressure  and  mental  anxiety  he  was  conscious,  as  he  admitted 
at  the  time  to  his  medical  attendant,  of  his  mind  gradually  fading 
away  from  him.  He  eventually  became  quite  incapable  of  per- 
sonally superintending  his  establishment.  On  one  occasion, 
fencjring  that  his  intellect  had  in  a  great  measure  recovered  its 
original  strength,  he  entered  the  school,  and  occupied  himself 
with  his  usual  duties.  He  however  soon  found  that  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  directing  his  attention  continuously  for  five 
minutes  to  any  one  subject  connected  with  the  business  of 
tuition,  and  he  immediately  retired  to  his  own  private  room,  and 
seating  himself  in  a  chair,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming, 
^^My  mind  is  gone,  altogether  gone T'  In  this  case  no  symptom  of 
physical  disease  of  the  brain  was  detected  until  twelve  months  an- 
teriorly to  death.  The  condition  of  mental  impairment  existed 
uninterruptedly  for  a  period  of  four  years  prior  to  the  attack 
of  paralysis  of  one  half  of  the  body  which  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore death. — A  solicitor  was  obligea  to  retire  for  a  period  of  five 
years  altogether  from  professional  business,  in  consequence  of  an 
enfeebled  state  of  mind,  unassociated  with  aberration  of  intel- 
lect, or  lesion  of  the  sensor  or  motor  power.  He  acknowledged 
that  for  thirty  years  he  had  not  been  tor  seven  continuous  days 
absent  from  the  anxious  and  responsible  duties  of  his  oflice. 
Two  years  prior  to  his  decease,  symptoms  of  cerebral  amaurosis 
were  recognized,  and  he  nearly  lost  all  visual  power.  During 
this  time,  he  was  subject  to  acute  attacks  of  headache,  accom- 
panied with  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  distressingparox- 
ysms  of  extreme  nausea,  and  sometimes  of  vomiting.  He  sud- 
denly one  day  after  dinner  became  hemiplegic,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  died.  A  tumor  was  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  optic 
thalamus,  undoubtedly  interfering  with  the  special  functions  of 
this  ganglion. — In  a  third  case,  an  oflicer  who  had  gone  success- 
fully through  several  East  India  campaigns,  became  gradually 
imbecile.  All  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  simultaneously,  were 
debilitated.     This  did  not  manifest  itself  at  first  in  a  loss  6f  any 
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particular  mental  function,  such  as  the  memory  or  attention, 
Dut  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind  appeared  to  gradually  fade 
away  and  succumb  to  a  mysterious,  inexplicable,  and  destruc- 
tive influence.  This  patient  continued  in  a  chronic  condition  of 
imbecility  for  many  years.  After  death,  the  brain  was  found 
in  a  state  of  sad  disorganization.  The  dura  viater  and  tunica 
arachnoidea  were  much  thickened,  and  on  the  former  was  dis- 
covered a  considerable  extent  of  tubercular  deposition.  The 
calvarium  was  indurated  (the  diploe  being  entirely  obliterated), 
the  brain  much  atrophied,  and  in  some  portions  in  a  softened 
state.  In  this  instance  there  were  no  delusions  or  other  symp- 
toms of  aberration  until  a  year  and  a  half  before  death.^ 

In  the  early  stage  of  general  paralysis,  the  patient  aete  as  if  he 
had  (mentally)  lost  all  self-confidence.  He  rarely  acknowledges 
such  to  be  his  condition.  His  conversation  and  deportment  evi- 
dence a  state  of  enfeebled  mind,  paralyzed  or  vacillating  will. 
These  symptoms  exist  for  years  prior  to  the  development  of  any 
clear  signs  of  disease  of  the  brain,  or  disorder  of  the  mind.     A 

gentleman  who  evidently  died  of  cerebral  paralysis,  two  years 
efore  there  was  any  recognition  of  disease  of  the  brain,  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  childish  and  slavish  dependence 
upon  those  about  him.  It  was  an  unusual  occurrence  for  him 
to  write  a  letter,  or  reply  to  one.  His  wife  or  eldest  son  gen- 
erally discharged  these  auties  for  him.  Letters  addressed  to 
him  on  important  matters  of  business  remained  sometimes  un- 
opened for  several  days.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  his 
wife  was  in  the  habit,  occasionally,  of  searching  his  pockets, 
and  when  letters  with  unbroken  seals  were  put  mto  his  hand, 
he  merely  exclaimed,  with  apparent  surprise, "  Oh  dear  me,  how 
careless  1  have  been!" 

There  was  no  apparent  want  of  capacity  or  appearance  of 
imbecility  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  previously  specified. 
Straneers  never  observed  any  diminution  of  mental  vigor ;  but 
those  m  constant  and  loving  association  with  him,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  previous  condition  of  mind,  were  painfully 
observant  of  the  gradual  and  insidious  advances  of  his  brain 
disorder  and  mental  decrepitude.  They  could  not  but  notice 
his  singular  and  unnatural  want  of  interest  in  his  professional 
affitirs,  shown  by  his  absenting  himself  from  chambers  and  neg- 

*  When  speaking  of  the  lesions  of  intelligence  that  precede  or  accompany 
diseases  of  the  hrain  of  an  apoplectic  type,  Andral  remarks,  when  recapitu- 
lating the  morhid  psychical  phenomena  observable  in  cerebral  affections : 
**  Many  patients  preserve  all  the  clearness  and  strength  of  their  intelligence  up 
to  the  moment  of  the  apoplectic  attack.  In  others  there  are  observed,  a  shorter 
or  longer  time  before  this  period,  some  changes  in  the  intellectual  faculties; 
Bometimes  they  are,  as  it  were,  benumbed.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  excitement.  Some  lose  their  memory ;  there  are  mo- 
ments when  they  know  neither  where  they  are,  what  they  do,  or  what  they 
tay.*^ — Andral' a  Clinique  MidicaU. 

U 
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lecting  other  important  duties.  His  marked  indifference  to  his 
children,  and  apparent  loss  of  affection  for  his  wife,  without 
exhibiting  any  insane  alienation  of  feeling,  was  also  a  significant 
symptom  of  his  state  of  mind,  for  he  caressed  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren with  his  usual  warmth  of  affection,  when  his  attention  was 
directed  specially  to  them  by  others,  and  he  was  twitted  for 
his  coolness  and  neglect  He  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  for 
hours,  turning  listlessly  over  the  pa^es  of  a  number  of  favorite 
books,  and  looking  through  portfolios  of  engravings  and  draw- 
ings, without  apparently  knowing  what  was  occupying  his  atten- 
tion. During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  was  fully  capable  of 
discussing,  when  the  subject  was  suggested  to  him  by  others, 
the  merits  of  any  particular  book  or  painting  (for  he  was  a  man 
of  great  taste,  and  had  a  large  and  valuable  library,  and  many 
first-class  works  of  art  in  his  house),  but  associated  with  this 
apparent  and  factitious  power  of  concentrating  his  mind  to,  and 
considering  any  subject,  his  intellectual  brightness  and  vigor 
were  gradually  fading  into  the  dark  regions  of  imbecility.* 

The  preceding  cases  establish  that  serious  fatal  structural  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  may  occasionally  bepreceded  by  no  other  symp- 
tom than  loss  of  mental  power.  Undoubtedly  many  instances 
occur  of  great  impairment  of  mind  resulting  from  exhaustion 
of  the  psychical  and  nerve  force,  quite  unconnected  with  organic 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

It  18  occasionally  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  see  and  prescribe 
for  such  cases,  but  they  often  baffle  his  best  and  most  assiduous 
attempts  at  cure.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  his  pleasure  to 
realize  the  beneficial  effect  of  continuity  of  remedial  treatment 
in  restoring  the  mind  to  its  original  vigor,  and  that,  too,  in  cases 
often  justifying  a  most  unfavorable  prognosis. 

In  the  preceding  illustrations  of  that  form  of  mental  weakness 
clearly  arising  from  an  abnormal  exercise  of  the  mind  and  pre- 
ternatural exhaustion  of  the  vital  energies,  the  nutrition  of  the 
brain  is,  in  many  instances,  manifestly  and  often  seriously  im- 
paired. 

1  After  death,  the  relations  found  secreted  in  the  pockets  of  the  gentleman's 
clothes  and  in  the  house,  a  number  of  letters  relating  to  important  matters  of 
business,  unopened,  and  of  course  unreplied  to.  Many  of  these  letters  were  of 
old  date,  ana  some  inclosed  remittances  of  money.  One  envelope  contained  % 
Bank  of  England  note  for  100^.,  which  had  been  transmitted  fourteen  months 
previously,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  or  lost.  At  this  time 
none  of  the  family  suspected  anything  wrong  with  his  brain  or  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MORBID  PHENOMENA  OF  ATTENTION. 

This  subject  will  be  analyzed  as  follows : 

1.  Impairment  op  Attention. 

2.  Heightened  or  Exalted  Attention. 
8.  Concentration  of  the  Attention. 

The  fecHlty  of  attention  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
varied  powers  of  the  mind.  Without  its  possession,  the  under- 
standing would  be  a  blank.  If  we  had  no  voluntary  capacity  to 
direct  tiie  thoughts  to  objects  of  consciousness,  how  abortive 
would  be  the  attempt  to  expand,  discipline,  and  improve  the 
understanding? 

"  The  difference,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  between  an  ordi- 
nary mind  and  the  mind  of  Newton,  consists  principally  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  capable  of  the  application  of  a  more  continuous 
attention  than  the  other ;  that  a  Newton  is  able,  without  fatigue, 
to  connect  inference  with  inference  in  one  long  series  towards  a 
determinate  end;  while  the  man  of  inferior  capacity  is  soon 
obliged  to  break  or  let  fall  the  thread  which  he  had  begun  to 
spin.  This  is,  in  fact,*  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  equal 
modesty  and  shrewdness,  himself  admitted.  To  one  who  com- 
plimented him  on  his  genius,  he  replied,  *  that  if  he  had  made 
any  discoveries,  it  was  owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to 
anv  other  talent'  "* 

No  sound  knowledge  of  objects  exterior  to  ourselves,  right 
appreciation  of  normS  conditions  of  consciousness,  or  accurate 
insight  into  the  morbid  phenomena  of  thought,  can  be  obtained 
without  the  power  of  concentrating  by  an  act  of  volition,  the 
attention  upon  subjects  under  the  immediate  contemplation  of 
the  understanding.  Observation  and  reflection  (two  of  the  most 
important  of  the  mental  faculties),  would  have  no  existence 
apart  from  the  possession  of  the  power  of  directing  and  control- 
Img  the  attention.  The  able,  intelligent,  learned,  and  sagacious 
man  has  this  faculty  of  the  mind  iully  matured  and  developed. 
It  is  essential  that  such  should  be  the  case. 

The  dull,  vapid,  and  uninformed  understanding  exhibits  this 
intellectual  power  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  development,  and  its 

I 

1  (*  Letters  on  Metaphysics." 
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absence  induces  great  intellectual  weakness.  The  mind  so  or- 
ganized has  no  power  of  concentrated  thought  Objects  are 
seeriy  but  not  observed.  All  power  of  reflection  appears  to  be 
destroyed.  He  who  has  this  faculty  in  the  greatest  activity 
and  subjection  is  best  fitted  to  acquire  and  mentally  retain  the 
knowledge  which,  if  properly  applied,  elevates  him  to  political, 
professional,  and  social  positions  of  influence,  usefulness,  and  au- 
thority. Without  the  power  of  continuity  of  thought,  and  ability 
to  direct  the  attention  oy  an  effort  of  the  will  to  subjects  of  con- 
templation, no  effectual  intellectual  progress  can  be  made. 

"  Genius,"  says  Helvetius,  "  is  nothing  but  a  continued  atten- 
tion {une  attention  siiiviey  "  It  is,"  says  fiuffon, "  only  protracted 
patience  {une  hngue  patiencey^  "  In  the  exact  sciences  at  least," 
says  Cuvier,  "  it  is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when  in- 
vincible, which  truly  constitutes  genius."  Lord  Chesterfield 
says,  "  that  the  power  of  applying  the  attention  steadily  and  un- 
dissipatedly  to  a  single  object  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  superior 
genius." 

How  desirable  it  is  that  this  faculty  should  be  perseveringly 
cultivated,  and  when  fully  developed  carefully  and  zealously  pre- 
served from  injury  !^ 

"  Attention  forms  the  great  link  between  the  intellectual  and 
moral  departments  of  our  nature,  or  between  the  percipient  and 
what  has  been  named  the  pathemic  departments.  It  is  the  con- 
trol which  the  will  has  over  this  faculty  that  makes  man  respon- 
sible for  the  objects  which  he  chooses  to  entertain,  and  so  re- 
sponsible for  the  emotions  which  pathologically  result  from  them. 

"  The  mind  can  be  weaned  from  the  influence  of  evil  affections 
by  the  withdrawment  of  its  thoughts  from  those  objects  which 
both  excite  and  supply  the  means  of  their  gratification,  and  woo- 
ing the  attention  to  other  objects  by  which  good  emotions  are 
awakened  to  occupy  the  whole  man,  and  displace  those  hurtful 
sensibilities  which  war  against  the  soul.  It  is  thus  that  attention 
becomes  the  great  instrument  of  moral  discipline ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  command  which  the  will  possesses  over  this  faculty 
that  man  becomes  responsible  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  his  thoughts. 

"  The  faculty  of  attention,  when  employed  on  external  things, 
is  just  as  mighty  an  instrument  of  moral  discipline  as  it  is  of 

1  Sufficient  importance  is  not  attached,  in  the  education  of  women,  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  discipline  of  the  faculty  of  attention.  Great  injury  is  undoubtedly 
done  to  the  mind  bj  the  hurry  and  rapidity  with  which  everything  is  required 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  express  railroad  era.  Until  the  science  of  mathema- 
tics form  an  integral  part  of  female  education,  no  really  efficient  plan  of  mental 
training  can  be  said  to  be  adopted.  Men  in  this  respect  have  an  advantage  over 
women,  by  being  obliged  to  go  steadily  through  a  course  of  mathematical  study, 
the  mind  being  thus  early  in  life  welMeveloped,  disciplined,  and  trained  by  the 
jeverest  of  intellectual  studies. 
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mental  discovery.  It  fetches  that  influence  from  without,  which 
bears  with  eflicacy  on  the  springs  of  feeling  and  of  action. 

"  It  is  by  the  attention  shifting  its  objects  that  the  heart  shift- 
eth  its  emotions.  The  mechanism  there  is  operating  rightly, 
but  it  is  in  virtue  of  a  touch  from  without.  It  is  by  looking 
outwardly,  and  not  inwardly,  in  fact,  that  the  mind  hath  been 
set,  as  it  were,  to  the  right  object,  whose  moving  influence  it  is 
that  brings  the  mind  into  its  right  state  of  emotion ;  and  thus 
the  cultivation  of  the  dispositions  is  manifested  to  be  a  more 
simple  and  intelligible  process  than  many  are  in  the  habit  of 
conceiving  it. 

"  The  wayward  tendencies  of  the  heart  are  conquered,  not  so 
much  by  an  operation  at  home  as  by  an  operation  abroad.  The 
most  effectual  refuge  is  in  the  contemplation  of  that  ethereal  and 
unclouded  purity  by  which  the  throne  of  heaven  is  encircled ;  a 
lifting  of  the  thoughts  to  the  august  and  unpolluted  sacredness 
which  dwelleth  there ;  the  daily  and  diligent  consideration  of 
that  awftil  sanctuary  which  is  above,  where  naught  that  is  un- 
holy can  enter;  and  a  solemn  invocation  to  Him,  before  the 
rebuke  of  whose  countenance  all  the  vanities  of  a  distempered 
imagination  will  at  once  flee  away."^ 

Impairment  of  Attention. — In  the  incipient  stage  of  disease 
of  the  brain  the  patient  complains  of  an  incapacity  to  control 
and  direct  the  faculty  of  attention.  He  finds  that  he  cannot, 
without  an  obvious  and  painful  eflfort,  accomplish  his  usual  men- 
tal work,  read  or  master  the  contents  of  a  letter,  newspaper,  or 
even  a  page  or  two  of  a  favorite  book.  The  ideas  become  res- 
tive, and  the  mind  lapses  into  a  flighty  condition,  exhibiting  no 
capacity  for  continuity  of  thought. 

Fully  recognizing  his  impaired  and  failing  energies,  the  pa- 
tient repeatedly  tries  to  conquer  the  defect,  and,  seizing  hold  of 
a  book,  is  resolved  not  to  succumb  to  his  sensations  of  intellec- 
tual incapacity,  physical  languor,  and  cerebral  weakness ;  but  he 
often  discovers  (when  it  is  too  late  to  grapple  with  the  mischief 
that  he  has  lost  all  power  of  healthy  mental  steadiness,  normal 
concentration,  or  coordination  of  thought.  In  his  attempt  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  immediate  subject  under  con- 
templation, he  reads  ana  re-reads  with  a  determined  resolution, 
and  an  apparently  unflagging  energy,  certain  striking  passages 
and  pages  of  a  particular  book,  but  without  being  able  to  grasp 
the  simplest  chain  of  thought,  or  follow  successfully  an  element- 
ary process  of  reasoning;  neither  is  he  in  a  condition  of  mind 
fitting  him  to  comprehend  or  retain  for  many  consecutive  seconds 
the  outline  of  an  interesting  story,  understand  a  simple  calcula- 
tion of  figures,  or  narrative  of  facta.  The  attempt,  particularly 
if  it  be  a  sustained  one,  to  master  and  converge  the  attention  to 

1  Dr.  Chalmers's  «« Sketches  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy." 
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the  subject  which  he  is  trying  to  seize,  very  frequently  increases 
the  pre-existing  confusion  of  mind,  producing  eYentuaHy  physiccd 
sensations  of  brain  lassitude  and  headache.  "  Going  through  a 
train  of  close  reasoning,"  says  an  acute  observer,  when  speaking 
of  this  condition,  "  is  an  undertaking  absolutely  impracticable. 
Indeed,  to  dwell  upon  any  one  thougnt  steadily  is  a  task,  and  a 
task,  too,  that  can  only  be  gone  through  at  long  intervals.  Some 
person  has  remarked  of  a  former  king  of  Prussia  that  his  con- 
ceptions were  quick,  but  that  on  contemplating  a  subject  he  grew 
confused.  Whether  it  be  true  in  this  particular  instance  or  not, 
the  observation  holds  good  of  many  individuals  predisposed  to 
epilepsy.  They  are  generally  those  who  have  tampered  with 
their  sensibility.  They  seize  a  question  dexterously,  but  their 
strength  is  exhausted  in  the  first  assault  If  you  try  to  make 
them  grapple  with  a  difficulty,  they  immediately  flinch.  To  any 
proposition  requiring  them  to  contemulate  a  number  of  ideas 
stestdfastly,  they  will  yield  a  flat,  unintelligible  assent,  or  to  mask 
their  want  of  bottom,  as  the  jockeys  term  it,  they  will  endeavor 
to  fly  oft*  to  another  topic.  To  conceive  the  condition  of  the 
head  in  such  cases  more  distinctly,  we  may  recollect  how  it  fares 
with  the  eye  when  weakened  in  such  a  manner  that  the  instant 
it  is  cast  upon  an  inscription  the  characters  are  perfectly  plain, 
but  that  in  a  little  time  they  seem  to  run  into  each  other,  they 
become  undistinguishable,  and  at  last  vanish  altogether.  From 
misconduct  of  the  understanding  all  frivolous  people  must  be 
troubled  with  some  flightiness  of  attention.  We  need  no  other 
reason  to  enable  us  to  understand  why  it  becomes  requisite  in 
polite  circles  to  change  the  topic  of  conversation  every  second 
minute."^ 

These  symptoms  are  often  premonitory  of  softening  of  the 
brain,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  even  apoplexy.  This  weakened 
power  of  attention  often  precedes,  and  is  associated  with,  im- 
pairment and  loss  of  memory.  States  of  brown  study,  distrac- 
tion, and  reverie  are  often  precursory  of  more  demonstrative 
symptoms  of  impaired  attention.  They  are  but  shades,  degrees, 
and  varieties  of  that  morbidly  torpid  manifestation  of  the  facul^ 
which  so  often  accompanies  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  intelh- 

frence,  and  abnormal  states  of  the  cerebral  tissue.  These  irregu- 
arities  of  thought  are  frequently  self-created^  often  owing  their 
existence  to  an  obstinate  determination  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
to  succumb  to  their  fascinating  and  seductive  mfluence.* 

A  medical  gentleman  who  exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  de- 
rangement, informed  his  medical  adviser  that  his  ill  success  in 

1  Dr.  Beddoes'g  **Hygeia." 

■  "  Reverie,"  says  tocke,  *'i8  when  ideas  float  in  our  minds  without  any  re- 
flection or  regard  of  the  understanding."  What  are  termed  "  waking  dreams*' 
are  distinct  from  that  state  of  the  mind  previously  described  by  Locke,  via. :  as 
**  thoughts  wandering  without  connection." 
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his  profession  filled  him,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  with  anxiety 
for  nis  own  subsistence  and  that  of  his  family.  He  would  sit  at 
home  for  hours  ruminating,  and  in  a  state  of  profound  abstrac- 
tion, and  when  he  found,  day  after  day,  no  summons  arrive,  he 
would  saunter  abroad  and  occupy  himself  with  a  reverie  of 
wishes.  These  wishes  he  would  sometimes  arrange  into  a  cli- 
max of  events,  worthy  of  the  glass  man  in  the  "  Spectator."  At 
length  he  would  direct  his  footsteps  homeward  under  a  kind  of 

Sersnasion  that  some  person  of  consequence  had  actually  sent 
uring  his  absence,  to  call  him  in.' 
Morbid  reverie  is  fraught  with  serious  mischief  to  the  mind. 
It  is  often  precursory  of  softening  of  the  brain,  and  of  mental 
disorder,  fience  the  great  value  in  the  education  of  youth  of 
careftdly  regulating,  directing,  disciplining,  and  mastering  the 
attention,  thus  fitting  and  training  the  mind  to  combat  success- 
fully with  those  mental  and  physical  states  of  ill-health  which, 
when  uncontrolled,  so  often  sap  and  undermine  its  energies, 
prostrate  and  destroy  its  powers.* 

"  Reverie  and  castle-building  is  a  kind  of  waking  dream,  and 
does  not  differ  from  dreaming,  except  by  the  consciousness 
which  accompanies  it.  In  this  state,  the  mind  abandons  itself 
without  a  choice  of  subjects,  without  control  over  the  mental 
train,  to  the  involuntary  associations  of  the  imagination.  The 
mind  is  thus  occupied  without  being  properly  active ;  it  is  active, 
at  least,  without  an  effort.  Young  persons,  women,  the  old  and 
unemployed,  and  the  idle,  are  all  disposed  to  reverie.  There 
IB  a  pleasure  attached  to  its  illusions  which  renders  it  seductive 
and  dangerous.  The  mind,  by  indul&:ence  in  this  disposition, 
becomes  enervated ;  it  acquires  the  habit  of  a  pleasing  idleness, 
loses  its  activity,  and  at  length  even  the  power  and  the  desire 
of  action."* 

"  I  have  sometimes,"  says  a  distinguished  living  authority, 
"  half  believed,  although  the  suspicion  is  mortifying,  that  there 

»  "  Hygeia/'  by  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.D.     1808. 

•  "  There  is  hardly  a  person,"  says  the  Abb^  de  Condilac,  **  who  in  his  idle 
hoars  has  not  had  some  reverie,  in  which  he  has  imagined  himself  the  hero  of 
the  romance.  These  fictions,  which  are  caUed  castles  in  the  air,  generally  pro- 
dace  only  a  slight  impression  on  the  brain,  because  we  seldom  give  way  to  them, 
BO  that  they  are  soon  dispersed  by  some  real  objects,  with  which  we  are  obliged 
to  occupy  our  thoughts.  But  suppose  some  sudden  fit  of  melancholia  seizes  our 
mind,  so  as  to  make  us  avoid  the  company  of  our  best  friends,  and  dislike  every- 
thing that  pleased  us  before,  we  shall  then  find  in  the  transport  of  our  grief,  that 
oar  favorite  romance  will  be  the  only  idea  that  can  divert  us  from  it.  The  ani- 
mal spirits,  by  degrees,  will  dig  such  a  strong  foundation  to  his  castle,  that 
nothing  will  l>e  able  to  demolish  it ;  we  shall  fall  asleep  in  the  building  of  it ; 
we  shall  dream  that  we  reside  in  it,  and  in  fine,  when  the  impression  of  the  spi- 
rits shall  insensibly  arrive  at  that  pitch,  as  if  we  really  were  what  we  have  fan- 
cied oarselves  to  be,  upon  returning  to  ourselves  we  shall  take  our  chimeras  for 
ft  reality.  Perhaps  the  madness  of  that  Athenian,  who  imagined  all  the  ships 
which  entered  the  Pirseum  to  belong  to  him,  was  owing  to  no  other  cause." 

•  Anchillon,  ''Essais  Philosoph."    By  Pascal. 
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is  only  a  step  between  his  state  who  deeply  indulges  in  imagi- 
native meditation  and  insanity ;  for  I  well  remember  when  I 
indulged  in  meditation  to  an  extreme  degree,  that  my  senses 
appeared  sometimes  to  be  wandering.  I  cannot  describe  the 
peculiar  feeling  I  then  experienced;  for  I  have  failed  in  so  doing 
to  several  eminent  surgeons  and  men  of  science,  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  respecting  it,  and  who  were  curious  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  nature.  But  I  think  it  was,  that  I  was  not 
always  assured  of  my  identity,  or  even  existence ;  for  I  found 
it  necessary  to  shout  aloud  to  be  sure  that  I  lived ;  and  I  was 
in  the  habit  very  often,  at  night,  of  taking  down  a  volume,  and 
looking  into  it  for  my  name,  to  be  convinced  that  I  had  not  been 
dreaming  of  myself.  At  these  times  there  was  an  incredible 
acuteness  or  intenseness  in  my  sensations.  Every  object  seemed 
animated,  and,  as  it  were,  acting  upon  me.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  devise,  to  express  my  ffeneral  feeling,  is,  that  I  seemed  to 
be  sensible  of  the  rapid  whin  of  the  globe."* 

Heightened  and  Concentrated  Attention. — The  attention  is 
occasionally  heightened,  or  in  a  condition  of  unhealthy  exalta- 
tion, as  well  as  of  concentration.  This  is  observed  when  the 
mind  has  been  continuously,  and  sometimes  involuntarily  di- 
rected to  certain  vivid  impressions,  trains  of  thought,  classes  of 
ideas,  conditions  of  emotion,  or  states  of  physical  sensation. 
That  psj^cho-somatic  disease  termed  hypochondriasis,  which  ma- 
nifests itself  principally  in  a  morbid  anxiety  as  to  health,  is,  in 
its  primitive  nature,  essentially  a  diseased  concentration  of  the 
attention  upon,  and  consequent  exaggeration  of,  conditions  of 
physical  sensibility,  resulting  often  from  slight  bodily  ailments, 
which  eventually  assume,  to  the  distempered  and  deluded  ima- 
gination, a  grave  and  significant  character.'  Much  of  the  dis- 
turbed thought,  predominance  of  insane  ideas,  consisting  in 
wretched  illusions  as  to  the  state  of  the  health,  may  be  traced 
to  an  undue  convergence  and  misdirection  of  the  attention  to 
unimportant  mental  impressions  and  trifling  nervous  sensations. 

It  is  well  established,  that  alterations  of  physical  tissue  have 
resulted  from  a  morbid  concentration  of  the  attention  to  parti- 
cular organic  structures.  Feelings  of  uneasiness,  or  even  pain, 
originate  in  the  mind  a  suspicion  of  disease  existing  in  particular 

f)arts  of  the  body,  it  may  be  the  lungs,  stomach,  heart,  brain, 
iver,  or  kidneys.  Slight  irregularities  and  functional  distur- 
bances in  the  action  of  these  organs  being  noticed,  are  at  once 
suggestive  to  the  mind,  hypochondriacal ly  disposed,  of  serious 
ana  fatal  disease  progressing  in  the  part  to  which  the  attention 
is  converged.     This  deviation  from  a  natural  state  of  certain 

>  **Contarini  Fleming,"  by  the  Right  Hon.  B.  DisraeU,  M.P.,D.C.L. 

■  Dubois  divides  hypochondriasis  into  three  stages :  1.  Strained  attention. 
2.  Disturbed  psychicAi  conditions  induced  by  innervation.  8.  Disorganisation 
oi  tissue  caused  by  functional  disorder  of  the  mind. 
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fdnctions  frequently  lapses  into  actual  structural  disease,  as  the 
effect  of  the  attention  being  for  a  lengthened  period  morbidly 
concentrated  on  their  action.  The  continuous  direction  of  the 
mind  to  vital  tissues  imagined  to  be  in  an  unhealthy  state,  un- 
doubtedly causes  an  exaltation  of  their  special  functions  and  an 
increase  of  sensibility,  bjr  (it  may  be  presumed)  diverging  to 
them  an  abnormal  quantity  of  blood,  this  being  followed,  con- 
secutively, by,  1,  undue  vascular  action;  2,  capillary  congestion; 
8,  an  excess  m  the  evolution  of  nerve  force ;  and,  4,  appreciable 
structural  alterations. 

Thus  the  mischievous  influence  of  moral  agencies  originating 
in  the  mind  itself,  is  exercised  upon  the  physical  as  wellas  psy- 
chical organism,  laying  the  foundation  of  lesions  of  structure  and 
perversions  of  thought.  Morbid  anatomy  painfully  attests  the 
visible  and  tangible  results  of  mental  influences  on  the  various 
physical  tissues. 

How  much  of  self-created  bodily  suffering,  voluntarily  courted 
physical  pain,  zealously  trained,  distressing  disease  of  the  mind, 
arise  from  lengthened  anxiety  and  continuous  fret  and  worry  as 
to  the  state  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  health!  The  unceasing 
dread  of  the  presence,  and  constant  morbid  anticipation  of  ap- 
proaching disease,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  very  frequently 
creates  the  mischief  so  much  anticipated,  and  so  greatly  appre- 
hended. "  Nan  rare  cegrum  ab  hoc  seiisu,  et  medicum  ab  cegrofalliy 
cum  ceger  ex  sensu  communis  hausisse  hinc  inde  adfirmai  quod  imaai- 
naiio  etpr<Bcepta  etiam  opinio  illi  suggessit^^^  is  advice  that  should  be 
carefully  followed.* 

"Health,"  says  an  able  divine,  "is  an  important  blessing, 
which  we  should  not  neglect,  and  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
most  thankful  to  the  generous  God  who  bestows  it,  but  in  the 
care  sometimes  taken  of  health,  even  at  the  expense  of  more 
serious  duties,  I  have  sometimes  thought  I  saw  exemplified  the 
words  of  the  satirist, — 

<Et  propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas.' — Juv. 

For  the  sake  of  life  neglecting  the  very  causes  for  which  life  is 
granted." 

The  modu^  operandi  of  heightened  and  concentrated  attention 
upon  certain  trains  of  healthy  as  well  as  of  incipient  morbid 
thought,  exalted  emotions,  disordered  conditions  of  the  instincts, 
and  perverted  states  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  is  not  diffi- 
cult of  appreciation.  Impressions  that  were  originally  false  or 
erroneous,  conclusions  that  could  only  be  termed  absurd  and 
illo^cal,  judgments  that  might,  consistently  with  fact,  be  termed 
defective  and  impaired,  become  evidences  of  actual  disease  of  the 

»  «Hartman'8  Pathology,"  p. 261, a«  quoted  by  Feuchtersleben  in  his  <* Medical 
Piychology,"  p.  216. 
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brain  and  disorder  of  the  mind,  consequent  npon  an  unhealthy 
and  unbroken  direction  of  the  attention.  Insane  delusions  often 
thus  arise.  Hence  the  extreme  danger  of  not  exercising,  like 
trustworthy  sentinels,  a  watchful  supervision  and  active  control- 
line  influence  over  every  thought  that  enters  the  mind,  and  the 
evil  that  is  caused  by  not  keeping  in  strict  subordination  the 
passions  and  mental  emotions.  The  fearful  mischief  that  ensues 
from  neglecting,  by  resolute  eftbrts,  to  battle  with  the  erratic 
suggestions  of  an  undulv  excited  and  flighty  imagination,  keep 
in  aoeyance  and  strangle  in  their  birth  unhealthy  impressions, 
struggling  to  fix  and  ingraft  themselves  upon  the  easily  moulded, 
plastic,  and  yieldinff  fancy,  cannot,  in  a  medical  point  of  view, 
oe  exaggerated.  "  Kwfe  ne  funiculum  nimis  intenaendo  aliqiumdo 
abrumpaSj^'  says  Lucian,  when  referring  to  the  danger  which 
results  from  an  excessive  and  prolonged  concentration  of  the 
mind. 

Whenever  there  exists  a  consciousness  that  a  decided  and  pain- 
ful eflfort  is  required  in  order  to  master,  converge,  and  rivet  the 
attention  to  any  particular  subject,  train  of  thought  and  class  of 
emotions,  we  may,  cceteris  paribus^  be  assured  that  the  fimctioDS 
of  the  brain  have  been  overwrought,  and  are  not  at  the  time  in 
a  healthy  working  condition.  This  symptom  often  accompanies 
slight  irregularities  of  the  arterial  and% venous  cerebral  circulik 
tion.  It  may  also  proceed  from  transient  but  curable  states  of 
capillarv  congestion  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  dependent,  oc- 
casionally, upon  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  heart,  kid- 
neys, and  liver,  and  need  excite  no  alarm  unless  the  loss  of 
mental  vigor  be  of  some  duration,  is  clearly  encephalic  in  its 
origin,  and  associated  with  vertigo,  headache,  loss  of  memory, 
lesions  of  sensibility,  and  other  distinguishing  signs  of  head  af- 
fections. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  symptom  entitled  to  serious  con- 
sideration, when  medically  analyzing  the  incipient  signs  of  cere- 
bral and  mental  disease. 

I  am  anxious  not  to  attach  undue  importance  to  this  evidence 
of  morbid  intelligence,  but  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  a  debilitated  power  of  attention  is  a  prominent  symptom 
in  the  early  stage  of  cerebral  disorder.  Cases  of  incipient  Drain 
disease  have  occurred  in  which  patients  have,  previously  to  other 
symptoms,  lost  all  ability  to  read  continuousiy  twenty  lines  of  a 
book  without  a  painful  effort  of  thought.  This  state  of  mind 
may  exist  for  months,  necessitating  the  abandonment  of  all  in- 
tellectual work,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  loss  of  memory  and 
other  symptoms  of  organic  cerebral  disease.  If  there  be  im- 
pairment of  attention  and  debility  of  memory  it  is  illusory  for 
the  patient  to  ima^ue  that  he  is  able  (until  his  physical  condi- 
tion of  ill-health  is  attended  to)  by  repeated  and  persevering 
eflforts  to  resuscitate  these  prostrated  powers.  In  his  attempt 
to  do  so  he  still  further  taxes  the  morbid  state  of  these  faculties. 
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and,  instead  of  invigoratiDg,  Btill  fbrther  debilitates  and  often 
entirely  extinguishes  his  intelligence. 

A  patient,  when  describing  this  condition  of  intellect,  says, 
"  I  cannot  read  as  I  used  to  do,  I  am  obliged  to  repeatedly  go 
through  a  page  of  a  book,  and  re-read  a  sentence,  without  hav- 
ing any  idea  of  its  purport.  The  attempt  to  fix  and  concentrate 
the  thoughts  requires  a  continuous,  painful,  and  vigorous  effort 
of  the  will." 

In  this  state  of  nervous  ill-health,  serious  and  irreparable  in- 
jury is  occasionally  done  to  the  delicate  organization  of  the  brain 
and  mind,  by  injudicious  attempts  ttf  exercise,  stimulate,  and 
force  into  activity,  the  morbidly  flagging  and  sluggish  mental 
faculties.  The  existence  of  these  symptoms  establisnes  that  the 
brain,  although  not  necessarily  diseased,  is  quite  unfit  for  any 
degree  of  sustained  action,  and  that  conditions  of  perfect  repose, 
and  states  of  prolonged  and  uninterrupted  rest,  are  essential  to 
a  restoration  of  its  enfeebled  energies. 

The  danger  so  often  incurred  by  overtaxing  the  power  of  at- 
tention in  debilitated  states  of  the  bodily  health,  is  well  illustra- 
ted in  the  following  case,  drawn  up  by  the  patient  himself:  "  I 
was  this  morning  engaged  with  a  great  number  of  people  who 
followed  each  other  quickly,  and  to  each  of  whom  I  was  obliged 
to  give  my  attention.  I  was  also  under  the  necessity  of  writmg 
niQch,  but  the  subjects  were  various,  and  of  a  trivial  and  unin- 
teresting nature,  and  had  no  connection  the  one  with  the  other; 
jny  attention  therefore  was  constantly  kept  on  the  stretch,  and 
it  was  continually  shifting  from  one  subject  to  another.  At 
last  it  became  necessary  that  I  should  write  a  receipt  for  some 
money  I  had  received  on  account  of  the  poor.  I  seated  myself 
tnd  wrote  the  two  first  words,  but  in  a  moment  found  that  I 
WIS  incapable  of  proceeding,  for  I  could  not  recollect  the  words 
which  belonged  to  the  ideas  that  were  present  in  my  mind.  I 
idained  my  attention  as  much  as  posible,  and  tried  to  write  one 
letter  slowly  after  the  other,  always  having  an  eye  in  order  to 
obeerve  whether  they  had  the  usual  relationship  to  each  other ; 
but  I  remarked  and  said  to  myself  at  the  time,  that  the  charac- 
ters I  was  writing  were  not  those  which  I  wished  to  write,  and  yet 
I  could  not  discover  where  the  fault  lay.  I  therefore  desisted, 
and  partly  by  broken  words  and  syllables,  and  partly  by  ges- 
ture, I  made  the  person  who  waited  for  the  receipt  understand 
that  he  should  leave  me.  For  about  half  an  hour  there  reigned 
a  kind  of  tumultuous  disorder  of  my  senses,  in  which  I  was  in- 
capable of  remarking  anything  very  particular,  except  that  one 
■eries  of  ideas  forced  themselves  involuntarily  into  my  mind. 
The  trifling  nature  of  these  thoughts  I  was  perfectly  aware  of, 
and  was  also  conscious  that  I  made  several  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  supply  their  place  by  better  ones  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  my  soul.    I  endeavored  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power, 
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considering  the  great  crowd  of  confiised  images  which  present- 
ed themselves  to  my  mind,  to  recall  my  principles  of  religion, 
of  conscience,  and  of  future  expectations ;  these  I  found  equally 
correct  and  fixed  as  before.  There  was  no  deception  in  mv  ex- 
ternal senses,  for  I  saw  and  knew  everything  around  me,  but  I 
could  not  free  myself  from  the  strange  ideas  which  existed  in 
my  mind.  I  endeavored  to  speak,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
I  was  capable  of  saying  anything  that  was  connected,  but  al- 
though I  made  the  greatest  efforts  of  attention,  and  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  caution,  I  perceived  that  I  uniformly  spoke 
other  words  than  those  I  intended.  My  soul  was  at  present  as 
little  master  of  the  organs  of  speech  as  it  had  been  before  of  my 
hand  in  writing.  Thank  God,  this  state  did  not  continue  veiy 
long,  for  in  about  half  an  hour  my  head  began  to  grow  clearer, 
the  strange  and  tiresome  ideas  became  less  vivid  and  turbulent, 
and  I  could  command  my  own  thoughts  with  less  interuption. 
I  now  wished  to  ring  for  my  servant,  and  desire  him  to  inform 
my  wife  to  come  to  me ;  but  I  found  it  still  necessary  to  wait  a 
little  longer,  to  exercise  myself  in  the  riffht  pronunciation  of  the 
few  words  I  had  to  say,  and  the  first  half  hour's  conversation  I 
had  with  her  was,  on  my  part,  preserved  with  a  slow  and  anxi- 
ous circumspection,  until  at  last  I  gradually  found  myself  as 
clear  and  serene  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  day.  All  that  now 
remained  was  a  slight  headache.  I  recollected  the  receipt  I  had 
begun  to  write,  and  in  which  I  knew  I  had  blundered,  and  upon 
examining  it  I  observed,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  instead 
of  the  words,  ''fifty  dollars^  being  one  half  yearns  raie^  which  I 
ought  to  have  written,  the  words  were,  ^ fifty  dollars^  through  the 

salvation  of  Bra '  with  a  break  after  it,  for  the  word  '  Bra' 

was  at  the  end  of  the  line.  I  cannot  recollect  any  business  I 
had  to  transact  that  could  by  means  of  an  obscure  influence 
have  produced  this  phenomenon."* 

This  impairment  of  the  faculty  of  attention  occasionally  su- 
pervenes upon  attacks  of  fever.  Dr.  Abercrombie  accurately 
describes  this  weakened  state  of  the  intelligence.  "  The  patient," 
he  says,  "  in  the  early  or  milder  stages,  is  incapable  of  fixing 
his  mind  upon  anything  that  requires  much  attention,  of  follow- 
ing out  an  argument,  or  of  transacting  business  which  calls  for 
much  thought  or  consideration  !  He  is  acute  and  intelligent  as 
to  all  common  occurrences,  and  shows  no  want  of  recollection, 
or  of  the  power  of  reasoning,  when  his  attention  is  excited,  but 
he  feels  it  an  exertion  that  is  painftil  to  him.     In  a  higher  de- 

free  of  this  condition  he  is  still  intelligent  as  to  what  is  said,  or 
one  at  the  time,  or  in  recognizing  persons,  but  in  a  short  time 
forgets  everything  in  regard  to  the  person,  or  the  occurrence. 
He  is  incapable  of  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  necessary 

1  ((  Mental  Derangement,"  by  Alexander  Crichton,  M.D.     1798. 
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for  memory,  though  the  powers  of  perception  are  entire.  In 
the  next  stage  he  becomes  incapable  of  receiving  the  full  im- 
pression from  external  things,  and  in  consequence  of  this  he 
mistakes  the  objects  of  his  own  thoughts  for  realities.  This  is 
delirium,  and  there  are  various  degrees  of  it.  In  some  cases  the 
attention  of  the  patient  can  be  roused  for  a  time,  and  directed 
to  the  true  relations  of  external  things,  though  he  relapses  into 
his  delirious  impressions  when  he  is  left  undisturbed ;  m  others 
the  false  impression  is  constant,  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  an^ 
effort  which  is  made  to  direct  the  attention ;  and  in  a  third  modi- 
fication of  this  remarkable  condition,  he  mixes  up  his  hallucina- 
tions with  external  impressions  in  a  most  singular  manner.  He 
is  still  capable,  however,  of  describing  his  impressions,  that  is, 
of  talking  so  as  to  be  understood,  though  what  he  speaks  of  re- 
lates only  to  his  erroneous  conceptions,  or  mere  bodily  feelings. 
In  the  next  stage  he  either  does  not  attempt  to  express  himself 
at  all,  or  is  entirely  unintelligible.  He  is  now  cut  oft'  from  com- 
munication with  external  things,  and  with  other  sentient  beings ; 
and  the  highest  degree  of  this  is  what  we  call  coma,  or  stupor, 
which  resembles  profound  sleep. 

"  This  description  refers  chiefly  to  the  gradations  in  the  state 
of  the  mental  functions  which  we  observe  in  continued  fever. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  to  trace  them  in  this  disease,  because 
we  see  the  various  grades  passing  into  one  another,  and  thus 
showing  in  a  connected  series  the  leading  peculiarities  which  in 
other  affections  we  have  to  contemplate  separately." 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  morbid  phenomenon  of  dis- 
traction (itre  distrait).  It  is  an  important  incipient  sjTiiptom  of 
disease  oi  the  brain.  The  patient  whilst  engaged  in  conversation 
suddenly  pauses,  is  puzzled  and  confused,  appearing  to  have  lost 
the  connecting  media  in  the  chain  of  thought.  This  condition 
of  mind  is  occasionally  precursory  of  epilepsy  and  apoplexy.  It 
is  also  seen  in  the  earlv  stage  of  softening  of  the  brain,  and  in 
cases  of  ordinary  as  well  as  of  general  paralysis.  This  sj-mptom 
has  often,  although  existing,  been  unobserved,  until  the  cerebral 
disease  has  made  considerable  progress. 

A  professional  gentleman  who  had  for  fifteen  years  led  a  most 
active  life,  encountering  during  that  period  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  being  occasionally  prosperous  and  at  times  reduced  to 
great  extremities  in  consequence  of  heavv  pecuniary  losses  sus- 
tained by  becoming  security  for  a  near  relative,  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  declining  general  nealth,  necessitating  his  §oing  abroad 
for  a  few  months  to  one  of  the  German  spas.  At  this  time  there 
was  nothing  special  in  connection  with  the  case  that  justified  any 
serious  apprehensions  as  to  his  ultimate  recovery.  He  appeared 
to  be  much  benefited  by  change  of  air  and  scene,  as  well  as  by  his 
exemption  from  all  anxieties  of  business.  On  his  return  home, 
however,  he  manifested  symptoms  betokening  the  commence- 
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ment  of  disease  of  the  brain.  Althongh  generally  showing 
great  activity  of  intellect,  unenfeebled  powers  of  attention, 
unimpaired  capacity  for  continuous  thought,  and  considerable 
capability  of  application  to  the  minute  and  complicated  details 
of  subjects  requiring,  for  their  right  comprehension,  much  con- 
centration of  mind,  he,  at  times,  gave  indications  of  cerebral 
disturbance  that  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  anxious  observa- 
tion of  the  acute  practitioner  who  then  had  charge  of  the 
case.  He  complained  of  headache,  transient  fits  of  mental  con- 
fusion, paroxysms  of  vertigo.  In  connection  with  these  symp- 
toms there  was  loss  of  self-command,  irritability  of  temper, 
and  occasional  interruptions  in  the  consecutive  operations  of 
thought.  Whilst  engaged  in  conversation,  he  would  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two  appear  much  distracted,  then  suddenly  stop,  as  if 
he  had  lost  the  link  in  the  chain  of  ideas  passing  through  his 
mind.  Under  the  judicious  treatment  adopted,  he  appeared  to 
recover  his  cerebral  health,  for  during  several  subsequent  years, 
he  conducted  a  complicated  business  without  manifesting  any 
indication  of  brain  disease  or  impaired  intellect  Six  years,  how- 
ever, did  not  elapse  before  his  health  again  showed  serious  signs 
of  decadence,  and  his  state  of  brain  was  once  more  made  a 
matter  of  professional  observation.  It  was  at  this  period  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  case.  The  patient  exhibited 
many  symptoms  of  serious  and  fatal  disorganization  of  the  brain. 
There  was  loss  of  memory,  occasionally  much  irritability  at  the 
merest  trifles,  slight  thickness  of  the  speech,  defective  articula- 
tion, a  singular  misplacement  of  words,  and  loss  and  want  of  co- 
ordination in  the  muscular  power.  Ilis  gait  was  rolling  and 
unsteady.  All  these  symptoms  gradually  increased,  until  he  be- 
came generally  paral}i:ic  in  mina  and  body,  and  died,  ten  months 
afterwards,  in  a  state  of  imbecility.  His  brain  was  found  much 
diseased.  There  was  softening  both  of  the  cerebrum  (the  left 
hemisphere)  and  cerebellum^  with  considerable  thickening  and 
opacity  of  the  meninges,  evidently  of  some  duration.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  disease  of  the  brain,  of  which  this  patient  died, 
had  commenced  ten  years  previously  to  his  decease.  The  relaxa- 
tion from  the  anxieties  of  a  business,  involving  complicated  cal- 
culations and  grave  responsibilities,  for  a  short  time  appeared  to 
arrest  the  cerebral  disorder.  His  subsequent  relapse  was  owing 
to  his  premature  return  to  active  mental  work.  However,  the 
disease  was,  evidently,  a  second  time  suspended  by  the  local  ab- 
straction of  blood  (for  the  purpose  of  relieving  evident  congestion 
of  the  brain),  mila  mercurials,  and  afterwards  mineral  tonics. 
The  mental  distraction,  hesitation  in  the  speech,  and  occasional 
want  of  sequence  of  thought,  were  clearly  among  the  earlier 
symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  brain  which  ultimately  destroyed 
reason  and  life. 
The  preceding  case  very  closely  resembles  in  its  main  features 
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that  of  Oscar,  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  detailed  with  great  minuteness  by  Dr.  P.  0.  Liljewalch,  first 
physician  in  ordinary  to  his  late  Majesty. 

It  appears  that  the  King  (1  abridge  the  subjoined  account 
from  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore's  translation  of  the  official  report  of  his 
Miyesty's  last  illness,  as  well  as  the  post-mortem  examination)  had 
enjoyed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  tolerably  good  health.  He 
had,  in  early  life,  a  severe  attack  of  typhus,  and,  subsequently, 
of  rheumatic  fever.  He  rallied,  however,  completely  from  these 
seizures.  His  Majesty  exhibited  great  activity  and  cleverness  in 
the  discharge  of  his  regal  duties.  His  general  health  was  excel- 
lent, with  til©  exception  of  a  slight  irregularity  in  the  heart's 
action,  observed  generally  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  King 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  yearly  excursions  to  remote  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  and  returning  to  the  capital  late  in  the  autumn. 
From  these  journeys  he  derived  great  benefit.  In  1851,  his  Ma- 
jesty's health  again  showed  symptoms  of  failure.  The  heart  be- 
came very  irregular  in  its  movement,  and  the  digestive  functions 
were  impaired.  The  liver  also  increased  in  size,  and  the  brain 
manifested  signs  of  disorder.  His  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  took  to  the  baths  of  Kisseugen,  and,  subsequently, 
made  a  tour  through  Switzerland.  lie  again  returned  home 
much  improved  in  health.  He  soon  afterwards  lost  a  beloved 
son.  The  shock  caused  by  this  heavy  bereavement  induced 
another  attack  of  typhus  fever,  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  The 
King,  however,  recovered  from  this  severe  illness,  and  would,  it 
was  thought,  have  continued  well,  had  he  not,  zealously  but  in- 
discreetly, devoted  his  mind  to  anxious  political  matters,  omitting 
his  annual  summer  excursion.  In  1857,  his  Majesty's  health 
again  gave  way,  causing  great  uneasiness  to  his  family.  The 
symptoms,  at  this  time,  were  those  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 
Dr.  liiyewalch  says : 

"The  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of  which  were  always 
weak,  began  to  totter  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  power  of  combmation  for  the  motions  of 
these  parts  was  impaired,  his  Majesty  was  troubled  with  vertigo, 
particularly  accompanying  the  movements  of  the  head,  and  with 
vomiting,  which  symptoms,  in  combination  with  diminution  of 
strength  and  the  occurrence  of  involuntary  muscular  spasms, 
indicated  the  existence  of  a  more  deeply-seated  affection,  proba- 
bly a  softening  in  the  central  nervous  system.  Incapacity  to 
discharge  his  royal  functions  now  brought  on  a  deep  melancholy, 
and  his  Majesty,  even  in  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  of  its  incurability.  Although  this  con- 
viction could  not,  unfortunately,  but  be  participateain  by  those 
who  were  privileged  to  be  his  Majesty's  physicians,  we  did  not 
at  that  time  consider  it  our  duty  publicly  to  express  it  The 
means  employed  to  combat  the  disease  were,  moreover,  without 
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any  essential  efficacy;  the  paralysis,  which  commenced  in  the 
lower  extremities,  gradually  increased,  and  after  the  King,  feel- 
ing his  inability  any  longer  to  fill  the  high  position  to  which 
Providence  had  called  him,  transferred  into  the  hands  pf  his  then 
Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdoms,  his  deep  melancholy  gave  way  to  a  progressive  in- 
difference, even  for  those  things  which  in  his  health  he  had  re- 
garded with  the  most  lively  interest.  The  disease,  henceforward, 
progressed  slowly  towards  its  end,  and  the  paralysis  began  so 
steadily  to  extend  to  the  other  voluntary  muscles,  that  towards 
the  end  of  last  June  both  lower  and  upper  extremities  and  the 
sphincters  of  the  excretory  passages  were  almost  entirely  para- 
lyzed, while  involuntary  spasms  from  time  to  time  a^tat^a  the 
right  leg.  The  appetite,  too,  had  now  disappeared,  and,  although 
digestion  continued  undisturbed,  the  body  had  greatly  emaciated, 
while  the  hitherto  superficial  bed-sores,  which  had  often  been 
nearly  healed,  and  had  already  existed  more  than  six  months 
without  causing  any  great  pain,  began  to  extend  and  to  assume 
a  gangrenous  appearance.  Under  all  this  the  patient's  strength 
gradually  sank;  the  power  of  speech,  previously  very  limited, 
latterly  was  altogether  lost ;  the  lungs  filled  with  mucus,  which, 
in  consequence  of  incipient  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, could  only,  with  increased  difficulty,  be  expectorated ;  and, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his"  Majesty 
quietly  expired,  supported  in  the  arms  of  his  Royal  Consort, 
who,  during  his  more  than  two  years'  illness,  never  left  his  side, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
kneeling  with  her  and  weeping  bitterly  around  the  death-bed  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  and  long-tried  head  of  their  illustrious 
House. 

"  The  first  trace  of  the  nervous  disease,  the  development  of 
which  I  have  now  described,  and  which  brought  the  late  King 
to  the  grave,  manifested  itself  long  since,  although  it  was  not 
mitil  within  the  last  six  or  eight  years  of  his  Majesty's  life  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  occurred  with  more  definite,  and  at  last  with 
such  threatening  symptoms.  No  one  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  approach  his  Majesty's  person,  and  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  him  during  a  long  period  in  his  daily  intercourse,  could 
avoid  bemg  amazed  at  the  very  extraordinary  power  hip  Majesty 
always  exhibited  of  retaining  m  his  memory  the  most  varied  de- 
tails, or  could  cease  admiring  the  rapid  apprehension,  the  uner- 
ring judgment,  and  the  singular  clearness  of  statement  which 
were  exhibited  whenever  he  spoke.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
would  not  fail  to  recollect  how  his  Majesty  sometimes,  in  the 
middle  of  a  conversation  to  which  he  was  directing  all  his  at- 
tention, would  of  a  sudden  appear  to  be  abstracted,  and  would 
really  transfer  his  thoughts  to  some  other  subject,  on  which, 
mdess  he  might  be  disturbed,  he  would  allow  them  to  rest,  usu- 
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ally  only  for  a  few  moments,  but  sometimes  for  many  minutes; 
after  which  the  conversation  would  be  resumed  as  if  it  had  not 
been  interrupted.  The  peculiar  expression  of  his  Majesty's  fea- 
tures, particularly  his  look  assumed  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
8|>a6modic  state,  or  the  involuntary  movements  which  at  the  same 
tune  took  place  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  muscular  system, 
render  it  probable  that  this  distraction,  which  at  times  was  of 
frequent  recurrence,  was  due  to  an  incipient  affection  of  the  cen- 
tral or^n  of  thought.  This  symptom,  referrible  to  the  most 
important  organ  of  the  nervous  system,  was  of  late  years  ac- 
companied, as  has  been  already  mentioned,  with  increasing 
weakness  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  with  un- 
certainty in  the  combination  of  movement,  probably  depending 
on  a  commencing  organic  change  either  in  the  organ  alone  on 
which  the  power  of  motion  depends,  or  else  in  that  by  which 
the  co-ordination  of  movement  is  effected."^ 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  Stock  Exchange,  was  sus- 
•pectea  to  have  disease  of  the  brain.  His  symptoms  were  as  fol- 
low: general  muscular  weakness,  occasional  paroxysms  of  se- 
vere headache,  slight  paralysis  of  the  superior  palpebrse  of  the 
left  eye,  occasional  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  right  foot 
The  mind  was  not  apparently  at  all  impaired.  He  contmued  up 
to  the  period  of  my  being  consulted  fully  competent  to  discharge 
all  his  commercial  duties,  attended  to  his  accounts,  and  wrote 
letters  of  business  with  his  usual  ability  and  clearness.  His 
brother  informed  me  that  at  times  he  was  greatly  aistracted  and 
detracted;  that  whilst  engaged  in  conversation  he  would  sud- 
denly pause,  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  appear  vexed  with 
himself  at  having  lost  all  consciousness  of  what  he  was  saying. 
This  symptom  was  observed  two  years  before  any  question  arose 
or  suspicion  existed  as  to  the  state  of  the  brain !  The  family, 
judging  from  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  ca^e,  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  cerebral  disorder  was  first  exhibited  by  the  sudden 
lapses  of  thought  to  which  he  was  subject  for  many  years  pre- 
viously to  the  manifestation  of  other  and  more  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  brain  disease.  Such  also  was  my  opinion.  In  a 
few  weeks  I  lost  sight  altogether  of  this  case,  as  the  patient  was 
removed  to  the  continent,  under  the  idea  of  trying  the  effect  of 
one  of  the  Spa  waters.  In  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  died  quite 
paralytic.  Considerable  organic  disease  of  the  brain  was  dis- 
covered after  death. 

A  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  who  became  insane  whilst  at 
Paris  during  the  autumn  of  1856,  and  died  three  months  after 
his  return  to  England,  complained  to  his  friends,  and  subse- 
quently to  tl^e  surgeon  who  attended  the  family,  three  years  pre- 

I  The  p09t-moriem  examination  of  King  Oscar  revealed  exten«iye  disorganiza- 
tion of  tne  brain. 

15 
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viously  to  his  attack,  of  an  inability  to  collect  his  thoughts 
whilst  addressinff  the  courts  of  law.  He  was  occasionally  ob- 
served to  stop  whilst  speaking,  as  if  his  ideas  were  momentarily 
Earalyzed.  do  marked  was  this  symptom,  that  a  professional 
•iend  often  associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  legal  matters, 
considered  it  his  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  gentleman's 
wife  to  the  fact,  considering  that  such  attacks  of  mental  distrac- 
tion on  occasions  when  it  was  of  essential  importance  for  the 
mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  continuous  activity,  looked  suspicious, 
and  according  to  his  judgment,  were  not  consistent  with  a 
healthy  state  of  the  brain. 

This  patient,  about  two  years  after  his  morbid  abstraction  or 
transient  loss  of  consciousness  was  observed,  had  a  slight  epilep- 
tiform seizure  while  at  his  chambers  during  a  very  hot  day  m 
the  month  of  July.  As  this  attack  was  considered  to  have  been 
one  of  syncope,  and  to  be  caused  by  the  then  high  state  of  the 
temperature,  little  or  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  Previously  to 
travelling  on  the  continent,  he  had  been  working  unusually - 
hard,  eating  and  drinking  very  sparingly,  sitting  up  late  at 
night,  and  rising  early  in  the  mominff.  In  fact  he  acted  with 
great  indiscretion  and  imprudence,  ana  the  result  was  an  acute 
attack  of  brain  disease  affecting  the  mind  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival  in  Paris.  There  was  found  after  death  chronic  disease 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  supposed  to  have  been  of  long 
existence. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

*  MORBID   PHENOMENA  OF   MEMORY. 

This  section  will  embody  an  analysis  of, 

1.  Acute  Disorders  of  Memory. 

2.  Chronic*  Affections  of  Memory. 

3.  Perversion  of  Memory. 

4.  Exaltation  of  Memory. 

5.  Memory  of  the  Insane. 

6.  Psychology  and  Pathology  of  Memory. 

The  memory  may,  as  the  effect  of  natural  decay,  accident,  or 
disease,  be 

a.  Disordered, 
fi.   Weakened, 
X.  Lost. 

d.  Perverted. 

e.  Exalted. 

I  propose  to  consider  in  this  section  somewhat  in  detail,  not 
only  the  impairment  and  aberration  of  memory  which  may  pro- 
perly be  considered  symptomatic  of  acute  disease  of  the  brain 
and  disorder  of  the  mind,  but  those  singularly  obscure  and  in- 
explicable cases  of  total  and  modified  paralysis  of  the  faculty, 
consequent  upon  injuries  caused  to  the  delicate  nerve  vesicle, 
either  by  inflammation  resulting  in  adventitious  depositions  in 
the  substance  or  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  membranes, 
mechanical  violence  to  the  head,  or  by  atheromatous  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  cerebral  vessels  (fatty  degeneration),  disor- 
dered states  of  the  cranial  circulation,  and  conditions  of  defec- 
tive nutrition  of  the  nerve  matter. 

This  division  of  the  subject  involves  a  consideration  of 

1.  Acute  Disorders  of  the  Memory. 

2.  Chronic  Affections  of  the  Memory. 

What  is  memory?  How  are  we  enabled  by  an  effort  of  the 
will  to  reproduce  previously  conceived  mental  impressions,  re- 
vive past  states  of  consciousness,  and  recall  to  the  mind  a  long 
and  complex  train  of  apparently  obliterated  and   forgotten 
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thought?  Are  the  ideas  carefully  housed,  registered,  and  classi- 
fied m  hidden  and  mysterious  cells,  vesicles,  or  chambers  of  the 
brain?  If  so,  what  is,  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  the  nature  of 
thiQ  ^^  thesaurus  omnium  rerumr^  Where  is  situated  the  vesicu- 
lar mental  repository  and  cerebral  treasure-house  destined  to 
garner,  preserve,  and  protect  from  injury  the  myriad  of  ideas 
that  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  mind  through  the  media  of  the 
senses? 

In  what  portion  of  the  brain,  asks  Berzelius,  lie  those  regis- 
ters of  the  objects  and  occurrences  of  a  man's  life,  those  tablets 
which  are  the  result  of  recitals  or  reading,  the  numberless  words 
of  many  languages  understood  by  the  same  individual,  and  the 
systems  of  facts  belonging  to  the  many  sciences  which  he  un- 
derstands? Where  is  all  this  knowledge  stored  away  ready  for 
use  ?  What  part  has  the  matter  (the  water,  the  albumen,  and 
the  cerebral  fet)  in  that  sublime  activity  which  nevertheless  does 
not  exist  without  it,  and  which  througn  its  least  derangement  is 
altered  or  entirely  lost?  Is  memory  a  distinct  sovereign  power, 
exercising  independent  autocratic  authority,  or  is  it  one  of  the 
results  of  a  combined  or  complex  operation  of  several  of  the  men- 
tal faculties? 

The  facts  to  be  detailed,  and  principles  enunciated  in  the  sub- 
se(]^uent  pages  will,  I  hope,  if  not  folly,  yet  to  a  limited  extent, 
satisfactorily  answer  the  preceding  interrogatories  in  relation  to 
the  metaphysics  or  psychology'  of  memory.' 

1  "The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense,  are  physical  instruments 
by  means  of  which  impressions  are  communicated  through  the  nerves  to  the 
brain.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  brain  itself  feels,  or  that  it  per- 
forms any  other  than  a  subordinate  office,  conveying  the  impressions  received 
from  the  organs  of  sense  to  a  superior  principle  in  connection  with  it.  Memory 
is  a  recurrence  of  sensations  which  existed  formerly,  produced  by  the  operation 
of  some  internal  changes  after  the  causes  by  which  the  first  sensations  were  ex- 
cited have  ceased  to  exist.  When  renewed,  sensations  are  (with  some  rare  ex- 
ceptions) fainter  and  less  distinct  than  those  in  which  they  originated.  There  is 
also  this  diflfcrence  between  them,  that  the  renewed  sensations  are  subject  to  the 
influence  of  volition  vanishing  at  once  on  the  slightest  effort  being  made  to  di- 
rect the  attention  to*  anything  else ;  whereas  we  have  no  such  power  over  the 
impressions  which  are  made  on  our  senses  by  the  immediate  presence  of  external 
objects. 

*•  Notwithstanding  these  points  of  difference,  it  is  plain  that  memory  is  closely 
allied  to  sensation,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  two  orders  of  phenomena  is 
BO  great  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  nervous  svstem  is  instrumental  in 
producing  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  while  a  multitude  of  facts  show  that  the 
suspicion  is  well  founded.  A  blow  on  the  head  may  destroy  the  memory  alto- 
eetner,  or  (which  is  more  usual)  it  may  destroy  it  partially,  or  it  may  interrupt 
Its  exercise  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  it  may  be  gradually  or  even  buddenly 
restored.  After  fever,  also,  and  some  other  bodily  ailments,  the  memory  is  not 
unfrequently  impaired  or  lost.  A  blow  on  the  head  which  causes  insensibility, 
generally  affects  the  memory  so  far,  that  when  the  patient  has  recovered  from 
the  state  of  insensibility,  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  accident.  But  in  some  in- 
stances the  effect  of  a  blow  on  the  head  is  merely  to  disturb  the  memory,  the 
other  functions  being  unimpaired.  It  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that 
impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  sense  and  transmitted  to  the  brain,  produce 
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Before  analyzing  in  detail  the  morbid  phenomena  of  memory 
as  illustrating  the  incipient  symptoms  of  obscure  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  mind,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  natural  or- 
der in  which  various  classes  of  ideas  stand  in  relation  to  each 
other,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  priority  of  their  admission  into 
the  mind,  but  as  to  the  durability  of  the  impression  they  make 
upon  the  sensorium.* 

Metaphysicians  agree  in  opinion  that  qualities  of  objects  and 
events  are  more  easily  retained  in  the  mind  than  dates  and  names; 
in  other  words,  that  the  intellect  takes  a  more  tenacious  grasp  of 
adjectives  than  of  substantives. 

Gratiolet  considers  that  the  ideas  of  things  are  more  or  less 
allied  to  the  notions  we  have  of  ourselves,  and  that  they  are  ef- 
fitced  the  more  easily  the  less  they  are  thus  associated  and  iden- 
tified. General  ideas  disappear  from  the  mind  only  after  those 
that  are  particidar  and  contingent.  An  object,  he  affirms,  has  two 
names:  one  generic^  and  the  other  specijic.     The  former  is  more 

some  actual  change  in  the  minute  organization  of  the  latter,  and  that  this  is 
subeervient  and,  in  our  present  state  of  existence,  essential  to  the  memory. 

<*  What  the  actual  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  may  be  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  comprehend. 

'<  It  la  clearly  not  sufficient  that  an  impression  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
brain  to  be  remembered.  An  act  of  the  mind  itself  is  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that,  as  Dr.  Hook  has  observed,  is  attention.  It  is  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  what  we  see,  or  hear,  or  feel,  or  imagine,  that  is  not  immediately  for- 
S»tten,  simply  because  there  are  very  few  of  these  things  to  which  we  pay  more 
an  a  momentary  attention,  while  to  many  of  them  we  pay  no  attention  at  all. 
Kow  attention  implies  volition ;  that  is,  it  is  that  effort  of  volition  by  which  an 
object  which  would  otherwise  have  immediately  passed  away  is  kept  present  to 
the  mind  during  a  certain  period  of  time.  Sensation  and  volition  are  the  two 
functions  bjr  means  of  which  the  mental  principle  is  enabled  to  maintain  its 
communication  with  the  external  world.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  volition 
that  the  contraction  of  muscles  takes  place  for  locomotion,  speech,  the  procuring 
of  food,  and  other  purposes,  and  that  the  torpedo  discharges  its  electric  battery. 

'*  Here  there  is  an  impulse  communicated  from  the  mind  to  the  brain,  and  from 
hence  to  the  nerves,  and  from  these  to  other  organs,  and  producing  a  marked 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  latter ;  and  d  priori  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  operation  of  a  similar  cause  may  produce  an  equal  change,  though  of 
another  kind  and  more  prominent,  in  the  minute  structure  of  the  brain  itself. 

'*  It  appears  probable  that  there  is  a  special  organ  in  the  brain  for  the  purpose 
of  memory  as  well  as  for  locomotion  ana  speech.  But  there  our  knowledge  ends. 
At  present,  we  must  be  content  to  acknowledge  that  we  know  nothing  as  to  lo- 
cality of  the  function,  nor  of  the  minute  changes  of  organization  which  are  con- 
nected with  it. " — Sir  Benjamin  Brodie^ 8  *^ Psychological  Inquiries." 

1  When  speaking  of  this  faculty,  wo  should  fully  recognize  the  philosophical 
distinction  between  what  is  termed  the  automatic  operations  of  the  mind  involved 
in  the  spontaneous  and  involuntary  reproduction  to  the  consciousness  of  former 
mental  impressions,  and  that  condition  of  the  intellect  connected  with  the  re- 
vival of  ideas  by  an  act  of  volition^  the  former  state  being  properly  termed  m«- 
iiiory,  and  the  latter  reeolUetion. 

"Memory  is  not  an  original  power  or  facultv.  It  is  made  up  of  two  ingre- 
dients, the  thing  remembered,  and  the  idea  of  having  seen  it.  The  last  ingre- 
dient, however,  consists  of  three  component  parts,  our  present  remembering  self, 
our  past  remembering  self,  and  these  being  united  by  certain  trains  of  conscious- 
ncM,  unite  the  two  selfs,  which  form  a  compound  called  by  metaphysicians  per* 
•onai  identity." — Jctmes  Mill. 
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easily  retuned  than  the  latter.  When  a  man  is  seen  for  the  first 
time,  a  certun  distinct  idea  is  formed  of  him,  from  his  aspect  and 
qualities^  before  his  name  is  known.  He  is  a  particular  man, 
great  or  liUUjfair  or  darkj  before  he  becomes  to  the  observer 
JohHj  PdcTj  or  Thomas.  The  relation  of  names  to  things  is  often 
accidental  and  arbitrary.  There  is  not  in  this  respect  a  general 
order;  it  is  the  fortuitous  association  of  a  s^  and  of  a  (hingl 
That  alone  remains  readily  in  the  memory  which  is  conceiv^ 
according  to  a  natural  order.  If  the  memory  becomes  enfeebled, 
it  is  with  apparent  regard  to  proper  names  that  this  enfeeble- 
ment  is  first  apparent  There  are  in  this  respect  many  differ- 
ences among  men,  according  to  the  degree  of  importance  with 
which  words  are  appreciated.  One  man  investi^tes  particularly 
facts  from  whence  results  a  spontaneous  definition  or  things,  and 
the  name  of  objects  or  persons  will  be  but  of  accessory  import* 
ance.  Another  will  touch  slightly  on  the  fact,  and  preoccupy 
himself  with  the  name.  This  is  witnessed  constantly  amone 
naturalists.^  Some  are  best  acquainted  with  objects,  otners  wil£ 
names. 

If,  adopting  Gratiolet's  theory,  the  memory  becomes  enfeebled 
in  two  men  of  this  character,  he  who  has  the  most  vivid  image 
of  foots  will  lose  the  memory  of  words  before  tiiat  of  things, 
whilst  the  other,  contented  with  the  si^,  will  forget  everything 
in  losing  the  memory  of  names.  But  m  both  the  one  and  the 
other  the  first  result  of  an  enfeeblement  of  the  memory  will  be 
a  species  of  dissociation  between  the  ideas  of  things  m  them- 
selves and  of  the  arbitrary  names  which  desi^ate  them. 

"  A  distinguished  aavanty^  says  this  physiolorist,  "  connected 
with  one  of  the  continental  academies,  is  unable  to  designate 
his  confrkres  by  their  names,  and  he  characterizes  them  by  their 

>  *<  I  canitot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  wish  that  medical 
writers  would  be  more  at  pains  than  they  have  been  at  hitherto,  to  ascertain  the 
various  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  memory  by  disease  and  old  age. 
These  effects  are  widely  diversified  in  different  cases.  In  some  it  would  seem 
that  the  memory  is  impaired  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  the  power  of 
attention ;  in  others,  that  the  power  of  recollection  is  disturbed  in  conse<}uence 
of  a  derangement  of  that  part  of  the  constitution  on  which  the  association  of 
ideas  depends.  The  decay  of  memory,  which  is  the  common  effect  of  age,  seems 
to  arise  from  the  former  of  tihese  causes.  It  is  probable  that  as  we  advance  in 
years,  the  capacity  of  attention  is  weakened  by  some  physical  change  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  it  IS  also  reasonable  to  think  that  it  loses  its  vieor  partly  from  the 
effect  which  the  decay  of  our  sensibility  and  the  extinction  of  our  passions  have 
in  diminishing  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 
That  no  derangement  takes  place  in  ordinary  cases  in  that  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion on  which  the  association  of  ideas  depends,  is  clear  from  the  distinct  and 
circumstantial  recollection  which  old  men  retain  of  the  transactions  of  their 
youth.  In  some  diseases  this  part  of  the  constitution  is  evidently  affected.  A 
stroke  of  palsy  has  been  known,  while  it  did  not  destroy  the  power  of  speech,  to 
render  the  patient  incapable  of  recollecting  the  names  of  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects. What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  name  of  an  object  has  been  known  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  it  as  formerly,  although  the  sight  of  the  object  ceased  to 
suggest  the  name.''— Di^^aU  Stewards  •^Elemenia  of  the  Philo9ophy  of  the  Human 
Mind.'* 
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works.    If  he  speaks  of  one  of  them,  he  expresses  himself  thus : 

*  My  canfrhe  who  has  written  svjch  a  book;  who  has  made  such  a 
discovery.'  He  designates  him,  in  short,  not  by  his  name^  but 
by  a  quaiMy.  Things  are  first  known  to  us  by  a  certain  number 
of  qualities  which  a&ct  us,  the  ideas  of  qualities  being  generators 
of  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  things  considered  as  substances. 
In  the  order  of  acquisition  of  ideas,  the  substance  predominates 
over  the  accident,  and  the  accident  predominates  over  the  founda- 
tion. Thus,  the  general  idea  of  being,  united  to  the  particular 
idea  of  a  certain  number  of  properties,  suffices  for  a  definition, 
and  in  practice  these  spontaneous  definitions  precede  the  names. 

*  What  is  this  called  V  we  say  every  day.  '  TVnat  is  the  name  of 
this  round  object — of  this  green  object?'  The  arbitrary  name 
comes  bat  afterwards ;  the  name  is  then  secondary  and  added ; 
it  is  then  less  essential,  and  ought  to  be  lost  first  in  this  process 
of  interior  dislocation,  in  which  the  ideas  separate  themselves 
with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  the  one  from  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  degree  of  their  reciprocal  affinities." 

This  theory,  Gratiolet  affirms,  enables  us  to  understand  why 
proper  names  disappear  first,  then  substances,  which  are  the 

{)roper  names  of  things.  Adjectives  or  qualificatives  disappear 
ast,  and  everything  disappears  with  them,  because  we  cannot 
have  an  idea  of  a  thing  independently  of  its  qualities.  We  re- 
call things  and  the  names  of  things  in  the  ratio  of  their  necessity. 
In  the  order  of  thought,  the  coincideTit  is  more  easily  forgotten 
than  the  corrdaiive^  the  consequence  remote  more  readily  than  the 
consequence  immediate.^ 

Dr.  Itard  conceives  that  the  loss  of  memory  generally  accom- 
panying attacks  of  apoplexy,  occurring  in  advanced  life,  follows 
in  me  subjoined  order :  there  is  first  a  forgetfulness  of  namesy 
then  of  substantives^  then  of  verbs^  and  next  of  adjectives.  Adjec- 
tives appear  to  retain  their  hold  with  the  firmest  tenacity  upon 
the  mind.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  says  this  physician,  that 
many  idiots  have  had  a  memory  only  for  adjectives. 

Some  light  may  be  perhaps  thrown  upon  this  subtle  question 
by  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  understanding  is  built  up, 
the  intellectual  superstructure  reared ;  in  other  words,  the  rela- 
tion in  which  ideas  are  admitted  into  the  mind.  "  The  order 
of  learning,"  says  Vives,  as  translated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  is 
from  the  senses  to  the  imagination,  and  from  this  to  the  intel- 
lect Such  is  the  order  of  life  and  of  nature.  We  thus  proceed 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex^  from  the  singular  to  the  universal. 
This  is  to  be  observed  in  children,  who  first  of  all  express  the 
several  parts  of  different  things^  and  then  conjoin  them.     Things 

*  <<  Anatomie  comparSe  du  SysUme  Nerveux  considSr^  dans  sea  Rapports  avec 
rintelligence.''  Par  Fr.  Leuret  et  P.  Gratiolet;  tome  ii,  par  M.  P.  Gratiolet, 
Paris,  1889-1S57. 
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general  they  call  by  a  sinealar  name;  for  instance,  th^  call  all 
miths  by  the  name  of  mat  individnal  Smith  whom  they  have 
known,  and  all  meats  beef  and  porkj  as  they  happen  to  have  heard 
the  one  or  the  other  first  when  they  began  to  speak.  Thereafter 
the  mind.coUects  nniversals  from  particulars,  and  then  again  re- 
verts to  particulars  from  nniversals/'  The  same  doctrine,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  Vives,  is  maintained  bv  Locke.  He  says : 
*^  There  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  per- 
sons children  converse  with  (to  instance  them  alone^  are  like  the 
persons  themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  tne  nurse  und 
the  mother  are  well  framed  in  tbeir  minds,  and,  like  pictures  of 
them,  represent  only  those  individuals.  The  names  t^ey  first 
gave  to  tnem  are  confined  to  those  individuals,  and  the  names 
of  nurse  and  mamma  the  child  uses  determine  themselves  to  those 
persons.  Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger  acquidntance  have 
made  them  observe  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  in 
the  world  that  in  some  common  i^reement  or  snape,  and  several 
other  qualities^  resemble  their  fiitfer  and  mother,  and  those  per- 
sons they  have  been  used  to,  they  frame  an  idea  which  they  find 
those  many  particulars  do  partake  in,  and  to  that  they  give  with 
others,  for  example,  the  name  man.  Thus  they  come  to  have  a 
general  name  and  a  general  idea."^ 

^  Locke  on  the  <«HamAn  Undentaading." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ACUTE   DISOBDERS   OP  THB   MEMORY. 

In  estimating  the  condition  of  the  memory  in  relation  to  a 
BUBpected  state  of  cerebral  or  mental  disease,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that,  as  age  advances,  the  power  of  recalling  to  mind 
by  an  effort  of  the  will  recent  events  becomes  much  impaired, 
and  is  sometimes  altogether  destroyed.  The  sad  infirmities  that 
sometimes  accompany  old  age  are  thus  truthfully  described  by 
an  ancient  poet : 

<<  Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda,  vel  quod 
Quserit  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  ac  timet  uti ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timid^  gelid^ue  ministrat, 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri, 
DifficiliSi  queruluB,  laudator  temporis  acti." — Hob. 

In  a  few  instances,  however,  in  very  advanced  life,  the  faculty 
of  memory  exhibits  an  extraordinary  degree  of  elasticity,  and  a 
surprising  amount  of  vigor.  There  is,  however,  much  difference 
among  the  aged  as  to  their  ability  to  revivify  recent  mental  im- 
pressions. Some  old  persons  have  great  power  of  reproducing 
these,  as  well  as  long  antecedent  ideas.  A  charming  illustration 
of  this  fact  occurs  in  the  life  of  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  Danish 
traveller.  When  old,  blind,  and  so  infirm  that  he  was  able  only 
to  be  carried  from  his  bed  to  his  chair,  he  used  to  describe  to 
his  firiends  the  scenes  which  he  had  visited  in  his  early  days  with 
wonderful  minuteness  and  vivacity.  When  they  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  the  vividness  of  his  memory,  he  explained,  "  that* 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  all  visible  objects  shut  out,  the  pictures  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  East  continually  floated  before  his  mind's  eye, 
so  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  could  speak  of  them  as  if  he  had 
seen  them  yesterday.  With  like  vividness,  the  deep  intense  sky 
of  Asia,  with  its  brilliant  and  twinkling  host  of  stars,  which  he 
had  so  often  gazed  at  by  night,  or  its  lofty  vault  of  blue  by  day, 
was  reflected,  in  the  hours  of  stillness  and  darkness,  on  his  in- 
most soul.* 

1  « It  18  an  undoubted  fact,  and  almost  universally  true,  that  the  mind  before 
extreme  old  age  becomes  more  sound,  and  is  capable  of  greater  things,  during 
nearly  thirty  years  of  diminished  bodily  powers ;  that  in  most  cases  it  suffers  no 
abatement  of  strength  during  ten  years  more  of  bodily  decline ;  that  in  many 
cases  a  few  years  more  of  bodily  decrepitude  produces  no  effect  upon  the  mind ; 
and  that  in  some  instances  its  faculties  remain  oright  to  the  last,  surviving  almost 
totally  the  total  extinction  of  the  corporeal  endowments.  It  is  certain  that  the 
strength  of  the  body,  its  agility^  its  patience  of  fatigue,  indeed  all  its  qualities, 
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The  healthy  activitjr  of  the  memory  depends,  1,  upon  the  natu- 
ral strength  of  the  mculty  or  original  vigor  of  mind,  2,  early 
educational  discipline,  8,  n'eedom  from  a  great  strain  upon  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  4,  upon  absence  of  any  lengthened  worry 
'  and  mental  anxiety.  Temperate  habits,  an  immunity  from  those 
youthful  excesses  which  so  frequently  undermine  the  physical 
and  mental  constitution  and  sow  the  seeds  of  premature  psychical 
impairment  and  bodily  decrepitude,  are  essential  to  a  healthy 
preservation  of  the  memory. 

"  Strange  infirmities  of  the  memory  there  are  associated  with 
cerebral  disease,  and  justly  to  be  regarded  among  its  symptoms : 
large  blanks  in  the  backward  gaze,  fitful  suspensions  of  the  re- 
membering power ;  partial  glimpses  of  the  past ;  resurrections 
of  thoughts  long  buned  in  oblivion  !  I  speaJk  not  of  that  natu- 
ral decay  of  the  memory  which  is  noticeable  in  most  persons  as 
age  creeps  on,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  the 
many  warnings  then  vouchsafed  to  us  that  the  bodily  frame  is 
suffering  dilapidation.*    Even  of  this  natural  decay  there  are 

decline  from  thirty  at  the  latest,  and  ^et  the  mind  b  improving  rapidly  fh>m 
thirty  to  fifty,  suffers  little  or  no  decline  before  sixty,  and  therefore  is  better, 
when  the  body  is  enfeebled,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine,  than  it  was  in 
the  acme  of  the  corporeal  faculties  thirty  years  before.  It  is  eaually  certain  that, 
while  the  body  is  rapidly  decaying,  between  sixty  or  sixty-tnree  and  seventy, 
the  mind  suffers  hardly  any  loss  of  strength  in  the  generality  of  men  ;  that  men 
continue  to  seventy-five  in  the  possession  of  all  their  mental  powers,  while  few 
can  then  boast  of  more  than  the  remains  of  physical  strength,  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  persons  who,  between  eighty  and  ninety,  or  even  older,  when  the 
body  can  hardly  be  said  to  live,  possess  every  faculty  of  the  mind  unimpaired.* 

"  We  are  authorized  to  conclude  from  these  facts,  unless  some  unusual  and 
violent  accident  interferes,  such  as  a  serious  illness,  or  a  violent  contusion,  the 
©rdrnary  course  of  life  presents  the  mind  and  the  body  running  courses  widely 
different,  and  in  great  part  of  the  time  in  opposite  directions,  and  this  affords  a 
strong  proof  both  that  the  mind  is  independent  of  the  body,  and  that  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  period  of  its  entire  vigor  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature.*' — 
^*  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology ^^*  by  Ixyrd  Brougham^  p.  119. 

"  The  angels  of  youth  leave  the  deepest  footmarks  on  the  rocks  of  Memory, 
and  the  long  ago  and  distant  past  is  more  often  and  more  deeply  imprinted  on 
the  soul  than  the  distant  future.  In  the  same  manner  the  first  ornamental  let- 
ters of  our  existence,  like  those  in  illuminated  writings,  carry  on  their  beautiful 
emblazonments  all  round  the  four  sides  of  the  manuscript." — Jean  Paul  F.  Bichter. 

*»The  youuffj"  says  Aristotle,  "live  forward  in  hope^  the  old  live  backwards  wi 
memory.** 

«*  Hoc  e«t 
Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui." — Martial, 

*  "  The  imbecility  of  a^e  is  not  so  painful  to  the  old  as  it  is  to  those  who  stand 
by  and  observe  its  condition.  With  the  return  of  our  second  childhood,  we  lose 
the  consciousness  of  our  prime.  The  loss  of  any  of  our  senses  is  accompanied 
with  the  oblivion  of  its  enjoyment.  Thus,  the  blind  are  cheerful,  the  deaf  happy, 
and  the  old  content.  So  that  we  are  tempted  to  conclude,  that  those  exquisite 
lines  of  Gloethe,  so  ably  rendered  into  English  by  their  noble  translator,  expreM 
a  poetic  fiction  rather  than  a  reality  : 

« Give  me  the  active  spring  of  gladness. 
Of  pleasure  stretched  almost  to  pain  ; 
Hy  hate,  my  love,  in  all  their  madness, — 
Give  me  my  youth  again  !' 
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some  eariouB  things  to  be  noted.  Recent  events  are  retained 
with  difflcalty  and  soon  forgotten ;  while  those  of  older  date  are 
easily  and  accurately  recalled.  This  has  been  referred,  and 
rightly,  I  believe,  to  the  differing  deffree  of  interest,  and  there-* 
fore  of  attention,  which  the  same  objects  excite  in  the  young 
and  in  the  old.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  effort  of  attention 
stamped  characters  upon  the  material  fabric  which  are  deep  and 
lasting  in  the  youthful  brain,  faint  and  soon  effaced  in  the  a^ed. 
But  disease  may  revive  things  long  forgotten,  a  language  long 
unspoken  and  unthought  in,  or  blot  out  entirely  all  traces  of  de- 
finite portions  of  time  gone  bj."^ 

An  authority  when  speaking  of  the  impairment  of  memory 
consequent  upon  the  j^radual  physical  decadence  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  advanced  life,  says:  "The  memory  is  undoubtedly 
the  mental  faculty  wich  is  first  and  most  obviously  affected  by 
old  age.     This  wonderful  intermedium  between  body  and  mind, 
varying  so  greatly  in   different  individuals,  and  so  strangely 
capricious  in  the  sam£  individual,  from  the  accidents  of  the  day 
or  hour,  would  seem  to  partake  more  of  mere  mechanism  than 
any  other  of  the  intellectual  powers.     It  undergoes  changes 
more  explicitly  from  physical  causes,  and  both  its  excellences 
and  defects  are  marked  by  peculiarities  which  appear  to  belong 
to  conditions  of  an  organic  tind.     The  anomalies  of  memorv  in 
advanced  life  are  familiar  to  every  one,  especially  so,  the  iacts 
of  the  early  forgetfulness  of  names,  and  the  frequent  retention  of 
things  long  past,  while  recent  events  flit  away  like  shadows, 
leaving  scarcely  any  trace  behind.*     Or,  more  strangely  still 

Altkoogh  the  sight  of  the  angelic  Margaret,  as 

*  She  sat  by  the  casement's  chequered  glass, 

The  clouds  fly  by,  and  she  watches  them  pass 
Over  the  city  wall, * 

BMditating  on  her  love,  were  sufficient  to  enkindle  a  spark  ofpassion  even  in  the 

i(y  Teins  of  an  old  dotard.     But  no:  in  the  really  old,  the  name  is  extinct,  the 

wt  have  been  burnt  out,  and  no  spark  can  ever  fire  tbem  again.     An  aged 

fntlemaD,  during  the  stunning  and  damaging  effect  of  an  apoplectic  seizure, 

loit  all  his  Inoney  by  the  failure  of  a  bank.     On  recovering  his  senses,  he  could 

Mver,  fortunately,  l>e  awakened  to  the  feeling  of  poverty,  nor  the  embarrassing 

consciousness  of  beine  a  poor  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends.    Another 

fftntleman,  during  a  it  of  apoplexy  and  its  tedious  consequences,  lost  two  of  his 

oearest  relatives  by  death,  and  came  into  possession  of  some  considerable  property 

besides.   On  his  recovery,  he  neither,  regretted  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  nor 

rejoiced  at  his  own  good  fortune." — Psychological  Journal  (edited  by  Dr.  F. 

Winslow). 

>  "Practice  of  Physic,"  bv  Thos.  Wateon,  M.D. 

*  How  sad  is  the  picture  which  Earl  Russell  has  drawn  of  his  friend  Rogers' 
Me  of  memory  in  advanced  life.  When  speaking  of  this  illustrious  poet's  decay 
^  intellect,  he  says : 

"  In  his  ninetieth  year  his  memory  began  to  fail  him  in  a  manner  that  was 
inftil  to  his  friends.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  relate  his  shortest  stories,  or 
icome  his  constant  companions  with  his  usual  complimentary  expressions. 
began  to  forget  familiar  faces,  and  at  last  forgot  that  ne  had  ever  been  a  poet, 
was  impoasible,  however,  even  when  memory  had  at  length  deserted  the  poet 
)  hadsung  her  charms,  to  look  upon  him  without  a  feeling  of  veneration.   Faces 
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(though  never,  perhaps,  withoi|t  some  morbid  changes  in  the 
brain),  the  obliteration  of  certain  classes  of  events  or  certain  sub- 
jects of  memory,  as  if  bjr  a  sort  of  mechanical  separation  from 
everything  else  abiding  m  this  mysterious  receptacle. 

"  The  importance  of  preserving  memory  in  its  inteeri^,  as 
long  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  will  probably  be  admitted. 
Some  may  urge  that  an  oblivion  of  thin^  past  is  the  best  se- 
curity for  a  tranquil  old  age.  But  this  virtually  reduces  man  to 
a  mere  moiety  of  existence ;  and  the  same  reasoning  mi^ht  be 
used  to  prove  that  utter  imbecility  of  mind  is  a  blessing  m  this 
latter  stage  of  life.  Such  imbecility  fipom  natural  causes  often 
occurs ;  but  we  have  no  title  to  consider  it  agood,  or  to  neglect 
any  means  which  may  obviate  or  retard  it.  We  will  not  venture 
to  say  that  these  means  are  many  or  certain.  As  regards 
memory  in  particular,  all  that  can  be  done  at  this  period  of  life 
is  to  aid  in  giving  it  the  direction  which  circumstances  make 
desirable,  and  to  spare  it  those  painful  efforts  at  recollection 
which  seem  to  weaken  the  very  faculty  they  exercise.  The  latter 
remark  we  believe  to  be  of  valuable  application  to  other  periods, 
long  antecedent  to  old  age;  but  especially,  perhaps,  to  that  time 
when  the  faculty  is  first  felt  to  decline  in  clearness  and  powe^.* 

of  other  times  seemed  to  crowd  over  him  as  he  sat,  and  what  that  now  vacant 
mind  had  once  known,  what  those  now  lifeless  eyes  had  once  seen,  and  what 
that  now  faltering  tongue  could  once  relate  so  well,  were  the  thoughts  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  who  saw  and  knew  him/' 

Another  writer  ("Edinburgh  Review,"  1856)  observes: 

'*  Till  near  ninety,  Rogers  was  a  striking  exception  to  the  rule  '  of  the  decay 
of  the  mind  before  that  of  the  body.'  He  then  gradually  dropped  into  that  state, 
mental  and  bodily,  which  raises  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  prolonged  life  be  a 
blessing  or  a  curse — 

'  Omni 

Membrorum  damno  major  dementia,  quae  nee 
Nomina  servorum,  nee  vultum  agnoscit  amici, 
Cum  quo  praeterita  caenavit  nocte,  nee  illos, 
Quos  genuit,  quos  eduxit.' — Juven.f  Sat.  x. 

''Although  his  impressions  of  long  past  events  were  as  fresh  as  ever,  he  forgot 
the  names  of  his  relations  and  oldest  friends,  whilst  they  were  sitting  with  him, 
and  told  the  same  stories  to  the  same  people,  two  or  three  times  over  in  the  same 
interview.  But  there  were  frequent  glimpses  of  intellect  in  all  its  original  bright- 
ness, of  tenderness,  of  refinement,  and  of  grace.  *  Once  driving  out  with  him,* 
says  a  female  correspondent,  *  I  asked  him  after  a  lady  whom  he  could  not  recol- 
lect.    He  pulled  the  check-string,  and  appealed  to  his  servant.     *  Do  I  know 

Lady  M ?'     The  reply  was,  'Yes,  sir.'     This  was  a  painful  moment  to  us 

both.  Taking  my  hand,  he  said,  ♦  Never  mind,  my  dear,  I  am  not  yet  compelled 
to  stop  the  carriage  and  aj*k,  if  I  know  you?'  " 

*  According  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Lordat  (Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpellier),  a  weakened  memory  does  not  always  indicate  a  deca- 
dence of  the  intellectual  principle.  Memory  (or  the  preservation  of  ideas  in 
their  full  integrity),  according  to  this  authority,  and  the  recollection  of  these 
ideas,  are  complex  functions  executed  in  concert  by  two  principles.  The  remem- 
brance of  a  fact  is  usually  composed  of  two  elements,  the  one  coneretey  the  other 
absiraet  The  first  of  these  is  rather  the  offspring  of  the  vital  force  than  of  the 
intclUctual  princinle.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  the  aged  condition  of 
the  former  shoula  manifest  itself,  while  the  latter  power  preserves  its  fuU  in- 
tegrity. 
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• 

Recollection — ^that  is  the  effort  of  the  will  to  combine  or  extri- 
cate what  is  laid  tip  in  the  memory — cannot  be  carried  beyond 
a  particular  point  without  inducing  a  certain  confusion  of  mind 
hurtful  to  tne  faculty  itself,  and  probably  to  others  also.  The 
consciousness  of  every  one  will  give  proof  as  to  these  occur- 
rences; and  at  the  time,  if  duly  consulted,  afford  warning  to 
avoid  tiiem.* 

In  many  of  the  organic  diseases  of  the  encephalon,  some  modi- 
fication or  weakness  of  the  memory  is  usually  observed,  and  in 
cases  of  red  'and  white  softening,  cerebral  tumors,  as  well  as  in 
those  morbid  changes  in  the  nerve-matter,  its  membranes  or 
vessels,  associated  with  general  paralysis,  this  mental  power 
shows,  frequently,  marked  symptoms  of  early  senescence.  In- 
stances, however,  of  extensive  organic  disease  of  the  brain  occur, 
without  in  a  marked  degree  weakening  this  faculty.  In  some 
cases  of  tumor,  abscess,  and  even  extensive  pulpy  cerebral  sofb- 
ening,  I  have  known  the  memory  to  continue  intact  up  to 
the  moment  of  death.  Inexplicable  phenomenon  !  Impairment 
of  the  memory  is,  however,  often  found  among  the  early  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  disease.  The  patient,  conscious  of  his  failing, 
defective,  or  impaired  power  of  retention,  feels  anxious  as  to  the 
state  of  his  brain  and  mind,  and  it  often  occurs,  when  he  first 
consults  his  physician,  that  this  is  the  only  recognized  and  appre- 
ciable sign  detected  by  himself  and  noticed  by  others  of  any  dis- 
order of  the  great  nervous  centre. 

Previously  to  attacks  of  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  softening  of 
the  brain,  the  patient  is  heard  to  complain  of  a  stunned,  inactive, 
confused,  and  sluggish  state  of  the  memory  indicated  by  a  difli- 
culty  in  recalling  with  facility  ideas  to  the  mind.  The  attempt, 
under  such  conditions  of  impending  disease,  to  revivify  former 
states  of  consciousness  is  accompanied  by  a  severe  eftbrt,  and 
with  sensations  of  physical  distress  clearly  referrible  to  the  head. 
This  mental  impairment  is  often  connected  with  a  condition  of 
hypersemia  of  the  brain. 

The  loss  of  memory  that  frequently  precedes  and  accompanies 
disease  of  the  brain  is  generally  so  insidious  in  its  advances,  that 
it  occasionally  for  a  period  altogether  escapes  observation.  This 
mental  symptom  is  often  associated  with  headache,  vertigo,  slight 
loss  of  sensation  and  unrecognized  hidden  epileptiform  or  even 
epileptic  seizures.  Occasionally,  however,  it  exists  for  some  time 
before  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  psychical,  motorial,  or  sen- 
sorial functions  is  detected. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  softening  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  in 
those  organic  alterations  in  the  delicate  nerve  vesicle  observed  in 
general  and  cerebral  paralysis,  the  patient  often  exhibits  a  debility 

*  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  cv,  p.  76. 
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of  memory,  and  that,  too,  long  before  cerebral  disease  is  sus- 
pected, in  regard  to  tiie  most  ordinary  and  trifling  matters  con- 
nected with  the  every-day  occurrences  of  life.  He  forgets  his 
appointments,  is  oblivious  of  the  names  of  his  particular  friends, 
mislays  his  books,  loses  his  papers,  and  is  unable  to  retain  in  his 
mental  grip,  for  many  consecutive  minutes,  the  name  of  the 
month,  or  day  of  the  week.  He  sits  down  to  write  a  letter  on 
some  matter  of  business,  and  the  attention  being  for  a  second 
Averted  from  what  he  is  engaged  in,  he  immediately  loses  all 
recollection  of  his  correspondence,  and  leaves  the  letter  unfin- 
ished. In  this  condition  of  mind  he  will  be  heard  constantly 
inquiring  for  articles  that  he  had  carefully  put  aside  but  a  few 
minutes  previously.  He  neglects  his  dress  and  person,  walking 
about  the  house  in  unwashed  condition,  with  his  clothes  most 
carelessly  arranged,  not  from  any  indisposition  to  attend  to  his 
personal  appearance,  but  from  an  unhealthy  forgetfulness  of,  as 
well  as  morbid  indifference  to,  the  common  courtesies,  amenities, 
and  decencies  of  life. 

Sudden  and  transient  attacks  of  forgetfulness,  if  associated 
with  an  inability  to  articulate  clearly,  are  most  grave  and  im- 
portant symptoms  when  considered  in  relation  to  a  questionable 
state  of  the  train.  These  temporary  and  apparently  trifling  con- 
ditions of  impaired  memory  and  defective  speech  are  often  the 
preludes  to  serious  cerebral  disease,  the  dark  and  threatening 
clouds  that  occasionally  envelope,  obscure,  and  often  eclipse  the 
mind  previously  to  fatal  attacks  of  paralysis,  softening,  apoplexy, 
and  insanity. 

A  clergyman,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  an  attack  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, experienced  on  several  occasions,  whilst  preaching  extem- 
poraneously, a  sudden  and  momentary  paralysis  of  all  his  ideas. 
This  occurred  on  four  or  five  occasions,  causing  great  embarrass- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  duties.  £istead  of  imme- 
diately recognizing  this  to  be  a  symptom  of  disorder  of  the  brain, 
imperatively  demanding  that  he  should  obtain  medical  advice, 
ana  temporarily  retire  from  anxious  and  active  head-work,  he 
indiscreetly  an(i  obstinately  persisted  in  preaching  twice  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  also  occupying  himself  during  the  week  in 
parochial  duties,  until  he  discovered  that  he  was  utterly  incapable 
of  an  act  of  continuous  thought,  and  unable  to  preserve  the  cur- 
rent of  his  ideas,  or  even  to  connect  together  two  consecutive 
sentences.  This  patient  died  six  months  subsequently  of  soften- 
ing of  the  brain.  Fatal  result,  may  I  not  add,  of  an  inexcusable 
neglect  of  urgent  cerebral  symptoms? 

A  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  forgot  his  own  name.  He  was 
from  time  to  time  convinced  that  he  was  dead.  He  no  longer  re- 
cognized his  immediate  relatives.  He  continued  fifteen  days  in 
this  state,  when  he  died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy.     The  posU 
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mortem  examination  revealed  an  extravasation  of  blood  within 
one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  There  was  no  other  impor- 
tant cerebral  lesion.* 

A  gentleman  who  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  an 
arduous  and  painfully  anxious  contest  for  professional  position 
and  political  advancement,  struggling  at  the  same  time  with  great 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  whilst  addressing  one  of  the  judges, 
suddenly  lost  all  recollection  of  the  facts  embodied  in  his  brief. 
He  was  immediately  obliged  to  retire  from  the  court  and  return 
to  his  chambers.  Severe  headache  ensued,  accompanied  by  dis- 
tressing nausea,terminatiDg  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  vomiting. 
Other  symptoms  denoting  considerable  head  disorder  then  ap- 
peared; Under  prompt  treatment  he  recovered,  and  was  able  to 
resume,  in  a  few  weeks,  his  professional  duties.  On  three  subse- 
quent occasions  he  experienced  the  same  sudden  loss  of  memory. 
This  gentleman  eventually  died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  termi- 
nating in  imbecility.* 

Cases,  however,  occur  of  loss  of  memory  connected  with  slight 
sympathetic  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  functions,  dependent 
upon  disorder  of  the  general  health,  which  are  amenable  to  judi- 
cious remedial  treatment.  John  Hunter  was  subject  to  an  affec- 
tion of  the  kind.  Sir  Everard  Home  says,  of  this  illustrious 
physiologist  and  surgeon,  "that  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  on  a 
visit  at  the  residence  of  a  friend.  He  did  not  know  in  what 
part  of  the  house  he  was,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  street  when 
ne  was  told,  nor  where  his  own  home  was.  He  had  no  concep- 
tion of  anything  existing  beyond  the  room  in  which  he  was,  and 
yet  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  lost  memory.  He  was 
sensible  to  various  kinds  of  impressions,  and  therefore  looked 
out  of  the  window,  although  rather  dark,  to  see  if  he  could  be 
made  conscious  of  the  situation  of  the  house.  The  Iors  of 
memory  gradually  subsided,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  was  perfectly 
restorea.'" 

Temporary  attacks  of  loss  of  memory  are  occasionally  caused 
by  excessive  animal  indulgences,  intemperance,  debauchery,  in- 
judicious use  of  mercurials,  exhausting  discharges.  It  is  said 
by  Suetonius  that  the  Roman  Emperor  Claudius  lost  his  memory 
so  entirely  from  excessive  gluttony  that  he  'not  only  forgot  the 
names  and  persons  of  those  to  whom  he  wished  to  speak,  but 


»  Andral'B  "Clinique." 

*  **  Amnesia,  or  lora  of  memory,  always  indicates  preceding  disorders  of  the 
brain,  especiaUy  of  the  anterior  lobes,  or  very  depressed  powers.  In  acute  dis- 
orders, it  generally  betokens  a  fatal  termination,  if  not  an  instantaneous  crisis  ; 
in  chronic  diseases,  for  the  most  part,  it  indicates  incurability;  or,  when  it  occurs 
suddenly  in  epileptic  and  hysterical  patients,  an  immediately  approaching  violent 
parozysra.  Partial  amnesia  (forgetfulness  of  some  things)  indicates  a  probably 
Tiolent,  but  ivot  always  permanent,  effect  on  the  brain/' — FeuehtersUben^B  **Medical 
F^ehology,*'  p.  194. 
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even  of  what  he  mtended  to  say  when  attempting  to  engage  in 
conversation.* 

A  lady  after  a  protracted  labor  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  ute- 
rine hemorrhage,  and  her  life  for  nearly  a  week  was  despaired 
of.  The  loss  of  blood  that  occurred  reduced  her  to  a  condition 
of  extreme  vital  prostration  and  mental  depression.  It  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  nurse  to  feed  and  attend  to  her  like  a  child. 
When  she  was  able  to  articulate,  her  husband  was  astonished  to 
find  that  her  memory  was  paralyzed !  She  had  forgotten  where 
she  was  residing,  who  her  husband  was,  how  long  she  had  been 
ill,  the  names  of  her  children,  and  in  fact,  her  own  name  was 
obliterated  from  her  recollection.  She  was  unable  to  call  any- 
thing by  its  right  appellation.  In  attempting  to  do  so  she  made 
the  most  singular  mistakes.  She  had  been  in  the  habit,  pre- 
viously to  her  illness,  of  talking  in  French  instead  of  English 
(her  husband  being  a  native  of  France),  but  whilst  in  the  state 
of  mind  described,  she  appeared  to  have  lost  all  knowledge  of 
French,  for  when  her  husband  spoke  to  her  in  that  language 
she  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  comprehension  of  what 
he  was  saying,  although  she  coula  converse  in  English  without 
difficulty.  A  period  of  nearly  seven  or  eight  weeks  elapsed 
before  tne  memory  began  to  improve,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
expiration  of  some  months  that  her  mind  appeared  to  regain  its 
orif^inal  strength. 

Sir  H.  Holland  refers  to  his  own  case  as  an  example  of  tran- 
sient failure  of  memory  resulting  from  bodily  fatigue.  He  says, 
"  I  descended  on  the  same  day  two  very  deep  mines  in  the  Harz 
Mountains,  remaining  some  hours  underground  in  each.  While 
in  the  second  mine,  and  exhausted  both  from  fatigue  and  inani- 
tion, I  felt  the  utter  impossibility  of  talking  longer  Vith  the 
German  Inspector  who  accompanied  me.  Every  German  word 
and  phrase  deserted  my  recollection,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
taken  food  and  wine,  and  been  some  time  at  rest,  that  I  re- 
gained them."^   ' 

A  gentleman  whose  mental  and  physical  powers  had  been  se- 
verely exercised,  suddenly  lost  all  recollection  of  recent  events. 
His  memory  appeared  to  be  paralyzed.  Whilst  engaged  in  ac- 
tive conversation  he  was  able,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  to 
retain  possession  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  others  to  his  mind, 
but  if  there  were  the  slightest  interruption,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  minute,  in  the  conversation,  he  lost  all  recollection  of  what 
he  had  previously  been  saying!  This  gentleman  had  been  liv- 
ing for  some  weeks  below  par,  with  the  view  of  enabling  him 

»  By  an  old  Spanish  law,  no  person  was  admitted  into  the  witness-box  to  give 
evidence  in  a  disputed  legal  case,  who  was  proved  to  indulge  in  habits  of  intem- 
perance, as  an  excessive  use  of  stimulants  was  considered  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  memorv. 

«  "  Mental  Pathology/'  by  Sir  H.  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  p.  167. 
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to  perform  an  amount  of  urgent  mental  work,  requiring  for  its 
execution  the  lengthened  concentration  of  a  clear  and  vigorous 
intellect.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  fair  portion 
of  wine,  but  had  unwisely  abandoned  the  use  of  stimulants,  fancy- 
ing that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  better  fitted  for  clear-headed 
meijtal  occupation.  Under  my  advice  he  lived  generously,  took 
iron  tonics,  quinine,  and  valerianate  of  zinc,  and  resumed  his 
daily  quantity  of  wine.  This  treatment  eventually  restored  his 
memory  to  a  state  of  health.  I  have  known  other  instances  of 
temporary  loss  of  memory  cured  within  a  short  period  by  a  free 
exhibition  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  In  these  cases  the  brain  is 
generally  in  a  starved  and  impoverished  condition,  arising  from 
a  deficient  supply  of  blood.  It  is  in  a  state  of  enervation  and 
inanition. 

A  gentleman,  well  known  for  his  intense  passion  for  fieldsports 
(living,  it  may  be  said,  upon  the  saddle  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year),  frequently  complained  of  transient  attacks  of  loss 
of  memory  after  a  hard  day's  run  with  the  hounds.  His  remedy 
for  this  affection  was  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  port  wine  at  a 
draught!  The  effect  of  this  heroic  dose  of  vinous  stimulant 
upon  the  depressed  energy  of  the  brain  was  evidenced  by  the 
memory  immediately  recovering  its  vigorous  activity. 

A  clergyman,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  was  actively 
employeain  reading  with  two  young  gentlemen  who  were  pre- 
panng  for  their  Universitv  examinations  and  degrees.  He  had 
oeen  so  engaged  for  eignt  continuous  weeks,  working  labori- 
ously at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  hours  de  die  in  diem.  One 
afternoon  whilst  busily  engaged  in  explaining  a  subtle  mathe- 
matical problem  to  his  pupils,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
attack  of  severe  vertigo  (unaccompanied  by  any  convulsive  symp- 
toms]. This  was  succeeded  by  a  complete  loss  of  memory.  He 
coula  retain  nothing  in  his  mind.  On  the  following  day  he  was 
brought  to  London,  and  I  saw  him.  He  complained  of  dull, 
heavy  headache,  and  great  depression  of  spirits.  His  general 
health  was  sadly  vitiated.  The  cerebral  symptoms  being  some- 
what active,  and  congestion  diagnosed,  a  few  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  followed  by  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
A  state  of  complete  brain  and  mind  repose  and  inaction  was  en- 
joined. He  had  also  administered  to  nim  mercurial  alteratives 
with  occasional  warm  and  aromatic  purgatives.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  he  greatly  improved.  He  then  took  mineral 
acids  with  the  extract  of  taraxacum.  I  then  sent  him  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  his  attention  from  the  anxieties  of 
home,  but  more  with  the  view  of  removing  him  from  all  temp- 
tation to  mental  work.  He  returned  to  England  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  months,  quite  restored  in  mind  and  body.  He  has  had 
no  return  of  the  loss  of  memory.    He,  however,  found  it  ne- 

16 
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cessary  to  abstain  from  severe  mental  application,  and  conse- 
quently in  deference  to  my  advice  declined  receiving  pupils. 

An  eminent  provincial  surgeon,  of  large  and  anxious  practice, 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  failure  of  memory.  He  forgot  all  his 
appointments,  and  to  such  a  degree  was  the  fiEWully  of  retention 
impaired  (the  names  of  his  patients),  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
memoranda  of  eveir  trifling  and  minute  circumstance  which  it 
was  important  for  him  to  remember,  and  to  these  he  was  con- 
stantly referring  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory.  This  attack 
was  preceded  by  headache,  of  which  he  had  complained  for 
nearly  a  fortnight.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  case  being  brought 
under  my  notice,  no  suspicion  was  entertained  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  prior  state  of  cerebral  ill  health  suflicient  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  his  apparently  sudden  loss  of  mental  power.  I,  how- 
ever, ascertained  that,  about  eiffht  weeks  or  nearly  three  months 
previously,  he  was  seized,  whilst  in  the  act  of  applying  the  ste- 
thoscope to  the  chest  of  a  patient,  with  severe  epileptic  syncope 
vertigo.  He  lost  consciousness  for  a  second.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  attack  of  distressing  sick  headache.  Three  days 
subsequently  he  had  a  second  paroxysm  of  giddiness,  and  nearly 
fell  out  of  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  sitting  at  the  time.  His 
spirits  subseqifently  Decame  much  depressed;  but  in  a  few  days 
he  again  rallied,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  quite  recovered. 
He  made  no  mention  of  these  attacks  to  any  member  of  his 
family,  and  carefully  avoided  all  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
his  health  with  his  medical  brethren.  When  I  saw  this  gentle- 
man, the  only  appreciable  mental  symptom  was  an  inability  to 
retain  in  his  mind,  for  many  consecutive  minutes,  any  recent 
impressions.  His  pulse  was  feeble,  face  pallid,  and  general 
health  shattered,  llis  spirits  were,  however,  at  times,  buoyant; 
and  the  prognosis  which  he  formed  of  his  own  case  was  favor- 
able. The  result  established  that  he  was  a  false  prophet.  I  had 
a  consultation  with  this  medical  gentleman's  partner,  and  gave 
it  as  my  opinion  that  the  attacks  of  vertigo  were  clearly  of  an 
epileptiform  character,  and  consequent  upon  subtle  structural 
changes  taking  place  in  the  brain.  Two  weeks  after  his  return 
home  he  had  an  epileptic  fit.  He  then  became  rapidly  worse, 
and  ten  months  subsequently  died  in  a  deplorable  state  of  mental 
imbecility. 

A  patient,  connected  with  a  large  commercial  house  as  confi- 
dential traveller,  consulted  me  the  year  before  last,  complaining 
of  impairment  of  memory;  he  had  occupied  a  position  of  great 
trust  and  unceasing  anxiety  for  a  continuous  period  oi  Jxfteen 
years,  always  exhil)iting  a  remarkable  de2:ree  of  intelligence, 
acute  satjacity,  and  capacity  for  business,  f^or  about  six  months 
previously  to  my  being  consulted,  he  had  foolishly  undertaken 
extra  evening  work.  This  was  the  "  straw  that  broke  the  camera 
back."    He  continued  inuler  my  care  for  nearly  twelve  months. 
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by  which  time  he  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  his  memory,  I 
found  small  doses  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  combined  with 
iron  and  quinine,  of  great  benefit.  He  had,  however,  previously 
taken,  with  much  advantage,  cod-liver  oil  and  the  phosphate  of 
iron,  and  had  used  the  shower  and,  eventually,  the  douche  bath 
to  the  spine,  with  evident  service. 

A  member  of  the  bar  complained,  some  years  ago,  of  occa- 
sional attacks  of  enfeebled  memory.  He  attributed  this  mental 
impairment  to  the  fact  of  his  havmg  been  engaged  as  counsel 
the  previous  year  in  several  anxious  and  severely  contested 
election  cases.  I  advised  an  entire  cessation  from  all  profes- 
sional work,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  a  complete  abstmence  from  mental  occu- 
pation. He  promised  a  guarded  acquiescence  in  my  strict 
mjunctions ;  but  finding  himself  relieved,  after  an  interval  of  a 
few  weeks,  he  returned,  in  opposition  to  my  solicitations,  to  his 
chambers,  and  recommenced  active  practice.  As  I  predicted, 
he  soon  broke  down,  and  I  was  once  more  conferred  with.  He 
then  acknowledged  it  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  that  he 
should  give  his  mind  prolonged  rest,  and  agreed  unreservedly  to 
do  so.  I  kept  him,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  from  all  anxious 
and  severe  mental  occupation,  and  by  that  time  his  powers  of 
mind  had  rallied  to  a  surprising  extent;  in  fact  they  became, 
according  to  his  own  impression,  more  vigorous  than  they  were 
prior  to  his  attack  of  illness.  For  many  years  this  patient  has 
continued  steadily  at  work,  never  having  had  a  return  of  loss  of 
memory.  I  should  premise  that  I  exacted  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  read  no  briefs  after  dinner.  He  has  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  this  understanding;  but  being  an  early  riser,  and  a 
man  of  remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension,  he  is  able  to 
master  a  large  amount  of  work  before  breakfast.  I  also  made 
it  a  sine  qud  non  that  he  should  go  abroad  every  year  for  a  period 
of  two  months,  thus  insuring  for  him  a  complete  diversion  and 
relaxation  of  the  mind  from  all  injurious  pressure.  He  has 
scrupulously  complied  with  my*  instructions,  and  the  result  is, 
an  entire  freedom  from  all  sjTiiptoms  of  mental  impairment  and 
cerebral  disorder. 

A  commercial  traveller,  anxious  to  accomplish  with  expedi- 
tion a  particular  portion  of  his  journey,  travelled  in  an  open  gig 
during  a  severely  cold  night  in  the  month  of  February,  1857. 
On  his  arrival  by  daylight  at  a  wayside  inn,  he  felt  extremely 
benumbed.    He  drank  a  glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water,  and  then 

Eartook  of  some  solid  refreshment.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
e  complained  of  severe  headache.  The  pain  was  of  so  intense 
a  character,  that  the  patient  screamed  during  the  paroxysms  of 
cephalalgia.  This  headache  was  succeeded  oy  a  violent  attack 
of  vomiting,  and  great  impairment  and  confusion  of  sight.  In 
the  evening  he  became  extremely  lethargic.    A  local  surgeon 
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was  summoned  to  the  case,  and  the  treatment  adopted  was,  as 
the  result  established,  extremely  judicious.  The  acute  brain 
mischief  was  arrested,  and  the  man,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fort- 
night, was  able  to  return  apparently  well  to  London.  A  few 
mont|is  after  this  attack  of  cerebral  disease  he  was  brought 
under  my  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  memory  being  nearly 
paralyzed.  He  had  previously  been  an  active  man  of  business, 
always  exhibiting  great  shrewdness  in  matters  of  account;  but 
he  complained,  when  I  saw  him,  of  a  total  inability  to  retain  in 
his  mind  the  most  trifling  matters,  particularly  in  relation  to 
figures.  He  was  unable  to  add  up,  with  his  usual  fercility,  a  long 
account,  and  could  not  recollect  for  one  second  the  result  of  the 
calculation.  His  general  health  was  impaired,  the  action  of  the 
heart  feeble,  the  pulse  weak  and  irregular,  secretions  depraved, 
and  the  renal  functions  unhealthy.  I  advised  a  total  absence 
from  business  for  a  lengthened  period.  He  continued,  near 
London,  under  my  care  for  some  weeks,  during  which  period 
he  took  the  mineral  acids,  taraxacum,  mild  mercurial  alteratives, 
and  subsequently  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper, 
combined  with  the  extract  of  nux  vomica.  He  had  blisters  ap- 
plied to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  behind  the  ears,  using  the 
tepid  as  well  as  cold  shower-bath. 

He  then,  by  my  advice,  removed  into  the  country,  and  re- 
mained in  a  passive  mental  stAte  for  nearly  nine  months,  attend- 
ing to  no  matters  of  business,  but  taking  regular  horse  exercise. 
At  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  he  came  back  to  London 
nearly  well.  He  soon  resumed  his  ordinary  occupation,  and 
since  then  has  had  no  return  of  cerebral  symptoms.  His 
memory  is  sufficiently  strong  for  all  business  purposes,  but  not 
so  tenacious  as  it  was  previously  to  his  illness. 

A  tradesman  fell  dowTi  a  trap-door  at  the  back  of  his  shop 
into  a  cellar,  and  received  a  severe  blow  upon  his  head.  He 
was  partially  stunned.  He  was  able,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  to  go  into  the  country  and  join  his 
family.  For  some  days  after  the  accident  he  complained  of  con- 
siderable uneasiness  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  right  parietal 
bone.  The  sensation  was  not  one  of  pain,  but  that  of  weight 
and  heaviness.  I  saw  him  in  consequence  of  unusual  manifesta- 
tions of  irritability,  sleepiness,  and  damaged  memory.  His  pulse 
was  quick  and  sharp,  the  action  of  the  heart  laborious,  and  there 
was  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  movement  of  the  pupils.  The 
symptoms  indicated  somewhat  active  head  disturbance.  I  or- 
dered him  to  be  cupped  to  the  extent  of  ten  ounces,  and  to  be 
well  purged  by  means  of  drastic  cathartics.  The  loss  of  blood 
proved  decidedly  beneficial.  The  feeling  of  weight  and  heavi- 
ness in  the  head  materially  diminished  after  the  cupping.  In 
the  course  of  five  days  the  brain  again  exhibited  signs  of 
morbid  activity,  and  the  patient  was  a  second  time  cupped* 
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This  was  followed  by  more  decided  results  than  the  first  local 
depletion.  I  enjoined  the  strictest  quietude,  and  abstinence 
from  both  physical  and  mental  excitement.  After  all  evidence 
of  acute  cerebral  mischief  had  subsided,  he  went  through  a 
course  of  mineral  tonics,  and  subsequently  took  iron  and  qui- 
nine with  decided  advantage.  He  eventually  was  able  to  re- 
turn to  business  with  his  memory  but  slightly  impaired.  This 
patient  has  for  some  years  occupied  a  trying  commercial  posi- 
tion, free  from  any  recurrence  of  active  and  anxious  cerebral 
symptoms. 

'  A  solicitor  was  thrown  out  of  a  Hansom  cab,  upon  his  head. 
He  was  removed  into  a  chemist's-  shop,  and  a  neighboring  sur- 
geon sent  for.  I  am  informed  that  there  were  at  tne  time  slight 
symptoms  of  cerebral  concussion.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  a  few  days,  and  to  the  house  for  some  weeks.  He  was  able 
after  that  time  to  return  to  his  professional  duties,  apparently 
quite  restored  to  his  original  health.  Seven  months  after  the 
accident  he  called  upon  me  respecting  the  state  of  his  memory. 
I  found  it  extremely  defective,  particularly  as  to  dates  and  names: 
There  were  no  other  mental  symptoms  denoting  mischief  in  the 
brain  or  mind,  independently  of  occasional  attacks  of  severe 
mental  depression.  1  had  this  case  under  mv  observation,  at 
varying  intervals,  for  nearly  eighteen  months,  but  no  treatment 
I  adopted  appeared  to  give  more  than  temporary  relief.  This 
gentleman  eventually  exhibited  great  general  mental  impair- 
ment, and  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  year  from  the  accident, 
became  hemiplegic,  and  ultimately  died  in  a  severe  attack  of 
convulsions.  The  brain  after  death  exhibited  evidence  of  long- 
existing  chronic  white  softening  in  both  hemispheres.  There 
was  also  considerable  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain. 

An  ofiicer  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service  returned 
to  England  with  a  singular  loss  of  memory,  caused  by  what  was 
alleged  to  be  a  moon  stroke^  he  having  incautiously  slept  one 
night  for  several  hours  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  full  moon. 
T^en  he  awoke  his  mind  was  much  confused.  He  then  had 
headache  and  great  gastric  irritation.  He  recovered  from  the 
acute  cerebral  symptoms,  with  his  memory,  however,  much  af- 
fected. In  consequence  of  this  state  of  mind,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  home  on  sick  leave.  His  father  brought  him  to  me,  and 
placed  him  under  my  care.  I  treated  him  by  means  of  counter- 
irritants  and  tonics,  aft^r  attending  particularly  to  the  condition 
of  the  liver,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  engorgement.  Cod- 
liver  oil,  combined  with  phosphorus  and  iron,  was  eventually 
exhibited  with  decided  advantage.  This  gentleman,  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  months,  returned  to  India,  apparently  quite 
restored.  1  regret  to  hear  that,  some  months  after  his  arrival 
there,  the  memory  again  manifested  symptoms  of  impairment 
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He  has,  unfortunately,  been  placed  in  an  anxious  and  trying 
position  since  his  return  to  military  duty,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  recurrence  of  his  enfeebled  powers  of  retention. 

A  gentleman  left  London  for  the  sea-side,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who  was  a  serious  invalid.  He  had  for  some  months  been 
in  an  anxious  state  of  mind  respecting  her  health.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  mental  distress  he  exjjerienced  in  consequence  of 
the  alarming  character  of  his  wife's  indisposition,  his  own  mind 
had  been  for  many  years  most  zealously,  actively,  and  continu- 
ously occupied  in  literary,  political,  and  professional  pursuits. 
A  few  days  after  his  arrival  his  wife  became  dangerously  ill. 
This  gave  rise  to  additional  worry  and  anxiety.  Subsequently 
to  her  acute  attack  he  felt  indisposed,  and  complained  slightly 
of  his  head.  He  said  to  a  member  of  his  family  that  he  was 
going  to  take  a  hot  sea-water  bath.  He  did  so,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  he  went  to  his  bed-room,  where  he  was  found  some 
hours  afterwards  in  a  profound  state  of  lethargic  sleep.  Upon 
being  roused,  he  awoke,  but  was  evidently  in  a  confused  state 
of  mmd.  He  asked  where  he  was,  and  many  other  absurd  ques- 
tions respecting  himself  and  family.  He  appeared  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  complete  paralysis  of  tne  memory.  I  was  requested 
to  see  him,  and  accordingly  left  London  for  that  purpose.  I 
found  his  memory  as  to  recent  events  seriously  damaged.  He 
was  under  no  kind  of  delusion,  or  in  fact  any  form  of  aberration, 
neither  were  his  perceptive  faculties  or  reasoning  powers  at  all 
affected.  He  conversed  with  great  sagacity,  fluency,  and  acute- 
ness  on  every  subject,  but  if  I  permitted  a  second  to  elapse  ip 
the  conversation,  he  entirely  forgot  what  he  had  been  previously 
talking  of.  Beyond  this  period  he  could  not  retain  in  his  mind 
a  suggested  idea  or  train  of  thought.  He  never  rallied  from  this 
state  of  intellect.  For  a  few  months  he  exhibited  mental  powers 
of  a  high  order.  He  could  discuss,  at  short  intervals,  the  most 
subtle  and  abstruse  political,  professional,  and  literary  matters 
with  apparently  unimpaired  mental  vigor.  His  memory,  how- 
ever, never  recovered  its  healthy  tenacity.  This  gentleman's 
intellect  subsequently  became  much  weakened,  as  the  effect  of 
several  paralytic  seizures  which  he  has  suffered  from  of  late 
vears.  1  am  informed  that  up  to  the  day  of  using  the  hot  sea- 
oath  hia  memory  was  not  appreciably  affected.  Ilad  he  a  fit 
immediately  after  coming  out  of  the  water,  or  on  his  return 
home  ?  It  appears  that  the  bath  was  taken  after  an  early  din- 
ner, and  at  the  time  of  his  complaining  of  uneasy  cerebral  sensa- 
tions.* 

A  tradesman,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  of  softening 

'  The  warm  bath  was  suppogcd  by  the  ancients  to  be  most  destructive  to  vo- 
luptuaries, by  producing  fatal  attacks  of  paralysis  and  apoplexy,  particularly 
when  used,  turgide  epulis,  ^* Hinc  subitcc  mortes  aique  iniestata  senectus,**  says  Ju- 
venal. 
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of  the  brain,  exhibited  four  years  previously  symptoms  of  un- 
doubted cerebral  disorder,  which  were  considered  at  the  time  to 
depend  upon  disease  of  the  liver.     He  had  for  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years  a  great  strain  upon  his  mind,  having  to  conduct, 
without  any  material  assistance,  a  large  and  complicated  com- 
mercial busin'ess.     He  eventually  engaged  with  a  partner,  but 
not  until  his  friends  recognized  symptoms  that  made  them  anx- 
ious as  to  the  state  of  his  brain.     He  was  at  times  unusually 
agitated  and  flurried.     He  would  sit  up  late  at  night  looking 
through  accounts,  and  reading  letters  relating  to  matters  long 
since  settled.     He  could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  absurdity  of 
this  proceeding,  and  when  expostulated  with  would  say, "  I  know 
mjr  own  affiurs  best;  it  is  necessary  I  should  acquaint  myself 
with  the  state  of  my  business."     On  one  occasion  he  carried  a 
letter  about  with  him  for  the  whole  of  the  day.     It  was  of  long 
antecedent  date,  and  related  to  a  matter  that  nad  been  arranged 
many  years  previously.     He  appeared  puzzled  respecting  the 
letter,  and  frequently  asked  whether  it  was  all  right  ?    It  was 
with  difliculty  he  was  persuaded  that  it  was  not  of  the  slightest 
importance.     On  another  occasion,  he  insisted  upon  going  most 
minutely  and  unnecessarily  into  his  banker's  account,  without 
saying  anything  that  would  justify  a  suspicion  that  he  thought 
any  error  had  been  committed.    He  was  restless  and  fidgety, 
anxious  to  be  actively  engaged,  without  having  any  clear  con- 
ception as  to  what  he  was  doing  or  wished  to  do.     At  this  time 
there  was  no  perceptible  aberration  of  mind,  failure  of  memory, 
or  positive  symptom  of  cerebral  paralvsis.     He  continued  in  this 
condition  for  two  years,  during  whicn  time  he  was  occasionally 
hetter  in  mind.     His  memory  eventually  showed  signs  of  great 
impairment.     This  was  considered  as  the  first  decided  symptom 
rforain  disease.     His  agitation  of  manner,  restlessness,  disposi- 
tion to  read  old  letters,  and  annoy  himself  respecting  unimpor- 
tant matters  of  business,  were  considered  at  the  time  as  a  high 
state  of  nervousness,  dependent  upon  hepatic  and  gastric  de- 
nn^ment     The  result,  however,  established  an  error  of  diag- 
00818,  for  at  this  period  it  was  evident  that  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain  had  commenced. 

In  many  forms  of  brain  disease  and  mental  disorder  the  me- 
moiy,  in  the  incipient  stage,  is  confused  and  erratic.  The  patient 
recollects  with  suflScient  clearness  what  he  desires  or  wishes  to 
recall  to  mind,  but  the  images  so  reproduced  are  disjointed,  and 
in  a  state  of  meUe.  The  brain  and  intellect  are  in  a  muddled 
and  addled  condition.  I  attended  a  patient  who  suffered  princi- 
pally from  these  symptoms  four  weeks  prior  to  a  fatal  attack  of 
apoplexy. 

In  the  early  periods  of  inflammatory^  as  well  as  in  white  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  this  confused  condition  of  the  memory  is  a 
common  symptom.     A  literary  gentleman  of  some  position  died, 
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at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  of  white  ramoUissement  of  the  brain, 
complicated  with  epilepsy.  For  many  years  previourihr  to  his 
death  his  mind  had  become  manifestly  impaired.  He  com- 
plained of  a  loss  of  mental  power,  bat  with  these  symptoms,  the 
memory,  for  a  time,  exhibited  no  obvions  sim  of  actual  failure. 
It  soon,  however,  became  much  confused.  He  was  in  the  habit, 
for  some  period  previously  to  the  development  of  serious  head 
symptoms,  of  comparing  his  mind  to  a  kamdascape  !  There  was 
no  want  of  vivid  ideas,  or  capacity  to  revive^  by  an  effort  of  the 
will  past  states  of  consciousness,  but  the  images  so  reproduced 
were,  to  use  his  own  expression,  in  a  ^^  confab  and  entangled 
condition." 

In  certain  states  of  perturbed  and  agitated  thought  the  ideas 
appear  to  lose  their  coherence  and  connection,  the  mental  fieuml- 
ties  (particularly  the  memory)  becoming  quite  confased.  This 
often  occurs  to  persons  in  health  who  are  subject  to  paroxysms 
of  violent  passion  and  ill-governed  emotion.  Similar  pheno* 
mena  are  observable  in  cases  of  insanity.  These  conditions  of 
mind  have  been  compared  to  the  distorted  reflections  observed 
in  a  troubled  piece  of  water :  <<  Lea  idies  se  ritabUssmi  par  k  re* 
po8  et  le  iranmdUiUy  eomme  une  eau  qui  cease  dPttre  agiihj  represenU 
dea  imageajidelea."^ 

1  «  Diet,  dee  Scien.  M6d./'  tome  jdi,  p.  99. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

CHRONIC   AFFECTIONS   OF    THE   MEMORY. 

Remarkable  modifications  in  the  operations  of  the  memory 
are  occasionally  seen  connected  with  the  early  symptoms  of  brain 
disease,  such  as  recollecting  only  the  Christian  name  of  relations 
and  intimate  friends,  confounding  one  name  with  another,  being 
able  only  to  pronounce  words  of  a  certain  sound,  an  inability  to 
remember  or  articulate  (arising  from  paralysis  and  disease  of  the 
brain)  particular  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

A  patient  who  had  had  several  paralytic  seizures,  always 
knew  when  his  attack  was  approaching  bv  forgetting  his  own 
Christian  name.  "When  asked  to  sign  a  letter,  he  could  only 
write  his  surname,  and  occasionally  only  half  of  that.  A  gen- 
tleman subject  to  severe  attacks  of  epilepsy,  some  days  before 
his  attacks  invariably  signs  half  of  his  name,  not  being  able  to 
do  so  in  full. 

A  lady,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  acute  disease  of  the 
brain,  lost  for  some  time  all  recollection  of  her  own  name,  and 
never  could  pronounce  it  unless  she  saw  it  in  writing. 

A  distinguished  military  officer,  when  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  white  softening  of  the  brain,  occasionally  forgot  his  name 
when  walking  in  tne  public  streets,  and  sometimes  lost  all  no- 
tion of  his  address.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  strangers, 
and  saving:  "I  live  so-and-so,  what  is  my  name?"  or,  "I  am  Sir 
So-and-so,  where  do  I  reside?" 

A  gentleman  injured  his  head  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He 
was  confined  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
consciousness.  On  his  recovery,  it  was  found  that  all  recollec- 
tion not  only  of  the  accident,  but  of  the  circumstances  which 
for  some  time  preceded  it,  had  been  obliterated  entirely  from 
his  mind.  A  considerable  period  elapsed  before  the  lost  ideas 
began  gradually  to  recur  to  the  memory.  The  circumstances  of 
his  journey  returned  by  degrees  to  his  recollection.  As  he  re- 
peatedly rode  over  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  accident 
occurred,  the  sight  of  surrounding  objects  gradually  recalled  the 
evanescent  trains  of  thought  with  which  they  had  been  con- 
nected to  his  recollection.  He  afterwards  remembered  nearly 
the  whole  transaction. 

Mr.  Abemethy  records  the  case  of  an  injury  of  the  head  which 
happened  to  a  foreigner  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  spoke 
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English  perfectly  well;  daring  his  illness  this  man  conld  only 
answer  in  French,  and  said  he  was  but  sixteen  years  old. 

A  man  was  brought  into  St  Thomas's  Hospital  after  receiv- 
ing a  considerable  injury  of  the  head.  When  he  became  con- 
valescent, he  spoke  a  language  which  no  one  about  him  could 
comprehend.  However,  a  Welsh  milk-woman  came  one  dOT 
into  the  ward,  and  immediately  understood  what  he  said.  It 
appeared  that  the  patient  was  a  Welshman,  and  had  been  ab- 
sent from  his  native  country  about  thirty  years.  In  the  course 
of  that  period  he  had  entirely  forgotten  his  native  tongue,  and 
acquired  the  English  language;  but  when  he  recovered  from 
his  accident,  he  foreot  the  language  he  had  been  so  recently 
in  the  habit  of  speaking,  and  regamed  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  he  had  acquired  and  lost. 

A  French  countess,  during  the  Revolution,  left  her  country 
and  resided  in  England.  She  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  in 
the  course  of  which  she  became  completely  delirious.  She  was 
firequently  heard  to  talk  and  cry  out  in  a  jargon  which  at  first 
was  quite  unintelligible  to  everybody,  and  seemed  to  consist  of 
mere  sounds  without  meaning.  However,  there  happened  to  be 
in  the  house  a  Welsh  domestic  who  declared  that  she  understood 
the  countess,  and  affirmed  that  she  spoke  correctly  in  the  Welsh 
language.  When  the  lady  recoverea  from  her  illness,  and  again 
spoKe  to  her  friends  in  an  intelligible  language,  they  related 
what  had  excited  their  surprise  and  curiosity.  They  were  then 
informed  that  during  her  infancy  she  had  been  taught  the  dialect 
of  Lower  Brittany  by  a  nurse  who  was  a  native  or  that  country, 
but  had  totally  forgotten  it  many  years  before  the  attack  of  fever, 
which  in  so  curious  a  manner  revived  the  impressions  that  had 
been  so  long  obliterated.* 

A  lady  fifty-one  years  of  age,  of  sanguine  complexion  and 
plethoric  habit,  after  a  fit  of  apoplexy  inducing  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness which  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  was  found 
to  have  her  mental  faculties  impaired.  The  remarkable  circum- 
stance was  that  she  had  lost  the  power  or  aptitude  to  speak  in 
her  native  language,  which  was  English.  This  continued  a 
month,  and  her  nurses  and  servants  were  obliged  to  employ  a 
person  to  interpret  for  them.  The  lady  herself  spoke  to  them 
m  French. 

An  old  gentleman  was  seized  with  paralysis  of  the  right  side, 
associated  with  profound  sleep.  The  same  side  was  convulsed 
on  the  second  day.  On  the  ninth  day  he  recovered  from  the 
state  of  stupor,  but  his  faculties  were  gone.  After  several  weeks 
he  began  to  know  his  intimate  friends;  then  to  remember  worda, 
to  repeat  the  prayers  of  his  church,  and  read  a  few  words  of 
German  (instead  of  French,  his  native  language),  every  day. 

I  The  limguage  of  Lower  Brittany  U  well  known  to  be  a  dialect  of  Welah. 
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While  making  slow  advances  in  knowledge,  he  died  suddenly 
of  an  acute  cerebral  attack.^ 

After  an  attack  of  brain  disease,  a  man  had  at  his  command 
only  the  first  syllable  of  names — ^that  is  to  say,  he  could  not 
finish  the  pronunciation  of  one  word,  although  he  knew  the  first 
syllable  oi  it.  An  old  man  forgot  the  names  of  persons,  but  ap- 
peared to  recollect  very  correctly,  every  evening,  a  remarkable 
epoch  of  his  life,  although  it  had  occurred  a  long  time  pre- 
viously. When  sitting  with  his  wife,  he  imagined  he  was  at  the 
house  of  a  lady  with  whom,  many  years  previously,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  his  evenings.  He  would  then,  addressing 
the  wife,  say:  "Madam,  I  cannot  stop  any  longer  with  you,  for 
when  one  has  a  wife  and  children,  we  owe  them  a  good  example 
—I  must  return  home."  After  this  compliment  he  endeavored 
to  depart. 

A  patient,  in  consequence  of  an  injurr  to  the  brain,  forgot 
how  to  ready  but  was  still  able  to  rvrite  fluently  and  correctly. 
After  two  attacks  of  apoplexy,  a  man  forgot  his  own  name  as 
well  as  that  of  his  wife,  children,  and  all  his  friends.  He  be- 
came restless,  suspicious,  and  very  irritable.  Eventually  his 
memory  was  partially  restored.  He  was  enabled,  however,  to 
repeat  only  the  following  expressions:  "Yes,"  "No,"  "Much," 
"  Verv  well,"  "Not  at  all,"  "It  is  true,"  "It  is  just,"  "  It  is  won- 
derfdl."  These  words,  which  he  generally  applied  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy,  were  almost  the  only  ones  he  loiew  how  to  use. 

After  an  attack  of  paralysis,  a  lady  suftered  from  a  singular 
defect  of  memory.  In  speaking  she  only  used  the  infinitive  of 
verbs,  and  did  not  employ  any  pronouns.  For  example,  instead 
of  saying:  "I  wish  you  good  day;  stop,  my  husband  has  just 
come,"  she  would  remark:  "To  wish  good  day;  to  stop,  hus- 
band to  come."  For  a  long  time  this  patient  could  not  count 
beyond  the  number  three,  but  eventually  was  able  to  go  as  high 
••forty.  She  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
pronouns  without  being  able  to  make  a-proper  application  of 


A  very  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  young  lady,  after 
inuch  painful  ana  prolonged  family  altercation,  married  a  man 
whom  she  passionately  loved.     After  her  first  confinement,  she 
saffered  from  an  acute  bodily  affection,  followed  by  protracted 
aod  distressing  debility.     On  her  apparent  recovery,  she  lost 
altogether  the  recollection  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
day  of  her  marriage.     She  remembered,  with  remarkable  vivid- 
ness, every  previous  event  of  her  life;  but  from  the  day  of  her 
marriage,  every  idea  appeared  to  have  been  obliterated.    When 
her  husband  made  advances,  she  repudiated  all  knowledge  of  or 

>  A  few  of  these  inustrations  arc  transcribed  from  Dr.  Prichard's  treatise  **0n 
the  DitetMS  of  the  Nervous  System." 
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relationship  to  him.  She  acted  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to 
the  child.  Her  parents  and  her  friends,  by  their  aumority, 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  that  she  was  in  reality  married,  and 
had  given  birth  to  a  son.  She  attached  some  degree  of  faith  to 
their  aiasu ranees,  because  she  would  rather  believe  that  she  had 
lost  the  recollection  of  her  wedding-day,  than  entertain  the  no- 
tion that  her  friends  and  relations  were  lying  impostors.  She, 
however,  beheld  her  husband  and  child,  without  oeing  able  to 
imagine  by  what  magic  she  had  acquired  possession  of  the  one, 
and  given  birth  to  the  other.* 

"In  August,  1785,"  says  Dr.  Hertz,  "  I  was  called  to  an  officer 
of  the  artillery,  a  man  about  forty  years  old,  who,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, was  seized  with  a  palsy,  in  consequence  of  cold  and 
violent  anger.  His  tongue,  nands,  and  feet  were  paralyzed  by 
the  attack.  He  was  under  the  care  of  one  of  our  first  physicians, 
at  whose  desire  I  was  consulted  concerning  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying electricity.  From  the  time  that  this  remedy  was  first 
employed  until  the  following  year,  I  never  saw  him ;  but  he  then 
sent  for  me  again,  as  his  own  physician,  he  said,  had  deserted 
him.  I  found  him  so  much  recovered  as  to  have  the  complete 
use  of  his  feet;  his  hands,  also,  were  stronger;  but  in  regard  to 
his  speech,  the  following  very  remarkable  circumstance  was  to 
be  observed :  he  was  able  to  articulate  distinctly  any  words  which 
either  occurred  to  him  spontaneously,  or  when  they  were  slowly 
and  loudly  repeated  to  him.  He  strenuously  exerted  himself  to 
speak,  but  an  unintelligible  kind  of  murmur  was  all  that  could 
be  heard.  The  eftbrt  he  made  was  violent,  and  terminated  in  a 
deep  fligh.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  read  aloud  with  facility. 
If  a  book,  or  any  written  paper,  was  held  before  his  eyes,  he  read 
so  quick  and  distinctly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  observe  that 
there  was  the  slightest  fault  in  his  organs  of  speech.  But  if  the 
book  or  paper  were  withdrawn,  he  was  then  totally  incapable  of 

Eronouncing  one  of  the  words  which  he  had  read  the  instant 
efore.  I  tried  this  experiment  with  him  repeatedly,  not  only 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  but  of  many  other  people.  The 
effect  was  uniformly  the  same."* 

Dr.  Osborn,  who  has  published  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
loss  of  the  faculty  of  speech  and  memory,  in  connection  with 
disease  of  the  bram,  considers  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  loss 
of  memory  of  language;  the  first  he  believes  to  be  usually  con- 
nected with  softening  of  some  portion  of  the  brain,  and  is  most 
frequently  witnessed  in  advanced  age.  This  is  characterized  by 
an  imperfect  recollection  of  dates,  names  of  places,  as  well  as  of 
persons;  but  as  far  as  the  muscular  powers  of  articulation  have 
not  been  impeded  by  paralysis,  the  faculty  of  language  remains 

»  Vide  Art.  **Mfemoire/'  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^.,  torn,  xxxii,  p.  6. 
•  Psychological  Magazine,  vol.  viii. 
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unimpaired,  and  the  individual  speaks  with  his  usual  facility, 
until  all  the  faculties  become  involved  in  the  disease,  and  total 
fatuity  results. 

The  other  imperfection  involves  lan^age  in  all  its  parts  nearly 
in  an  equal  degree,  except  in  the  slighter  forms,  when  proper 
names,  or  other  words  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  are  alone 
affected.  It  does  not  consist  in  want  of  memory  of  the  word  to 
be  pronounced,  but  in  the  loss  of  recollection  of  the  mode  of 
using  the  vocal  apparatus  so  as  to  pronounce  it.  This  peculiar 
affection  comes  on  during  all  ages.  Although  appearing  to 
arise  from  disease  of  the  brain,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  the  pre- 
cursor of  any  serious  cerebral  affection. 

Defective  or  perverted  memory  is  one  of  the  common  results 
of  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  even  succeeds  some  of  the  slighter 
forms  of  mechanical  injury  to  the  head.  Numerous  cases  illus- 
trative of  this  fact  are  upon  record.  A  soldier,  who  was  tre- 
panned, lost  in  the  operation  some  portion  of  the  brain.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  the  numbers ^ve  and 
seveUy  and  was  not  able  until  some  time  to  recollect  them.  A 
man  of  scholastic  attainments  lost,  after  an  attack  of  acute  fever, 
all  knowledge  of  the  letter  F.  A  gentleman  who  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  who  suffered  from  a  severe  concussion  of  his 
brain,  for  some  months  after  the  accident  entirely  lost  all  me- 
mory of  his  own  children's  names. 

Sir  B.  Brodie  mentions  the  case  of  a  groom  who,  whilst  clean- 
ing a  horse,  was  kicked  so  as  to  produce  concussion  of  the  brain. 
He  quickly  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  having  quite  forgotten 
what  he  had  been  about,  he  informed  those  near  him  that  he 
must  "go  and  get  the  horse  out  of  the  stable  to  clean  him." 

Wepfer  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  having  re- 
ceived a  partial  iniuir  to  the  head  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  found 
that  he  had  entirely  lost  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  language 
with  which  he  had  been  well  acquainted,  although  his  memory 
in  other  respects  remained  uninjured. 

A  young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  a  miner  by  trade, 
fell  from  a  height  of  a  dozen  feet,  alighting  upon  his  heels,  but 
receiving  such  a  shock  that  he  was  insensible  for  half  an  hour, 
and  unable  to  articulate  distinctly.  At  the  expiration  of  a  couple 
of  years  he  was  taken  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  being  supposed  to  labor 
under  hemiplegia. 

The  patient  was  carried  into  the  operating  theatre,  and  exa- 
mined by  Baron  Dupuytren,  under  whose  care  he  was  placed. 
He  was  emaciated,  pale,  and  rather  embarrassed  in  his  manner, 
but  not  presenting  the  least  appearance  of  idiocy  or  feebleness 
of  intellect 

"  What  is  your  profession  ?"  asked  the  Baron. 

^^  Mine — "  answered  he  with  considerable  difficulty;  and  it 
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was  only  after  repeated  efforts  that  he  was  able  to  articulate 
"  rwmewr." 

"  What  age  are  you?" 

"  Ving — t — t — dr^^-eux — a/w." 

"Your  name?" 

"  Jacques  Col — in — Col — as — Ool — ard.^^ 

"  Have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters? — Qui.  How  many  bro- 
thers ? —  ifn.  How  many  sisters  ? —  TVois.  What  is  your  father  ? 
— Peintre.   Whatprofession  is  the  husband  of  your  eldest  sister? 

—  V  V  Ver — .  Vitrier  fa  glazier^?  asked  M.  Dupuytren. — He 
shook  his  head.  Does  ne  make  oottles — Sign  in  the  negative ; 
and  V  V  Ver —  was  all  he  could  pronounce. 

"Do  you  understand  what  I  am  asking  you?  said  the  sur- 
geon.— Qui  Strike  the  table — he  struck  it;  lift  up  your  foot ; 
put  it  back  upon  the  ground;  turn  youi^head  to  the  right  side, 
to  the  left;  walk  forwards;  return;  put  on  your  cap,  &c.  He 
was  obeyed  with  the  most  military  precision.  The  muscular 
motions  of  the  tongue  were  free  enough,  and  it  was  evident 
that  nothing  like  paralysis  or  hemiplegia  existed. 

"  On  being  ordered  to  repeat  5a,  se^  si,  so,  su,  he  was  unable  to 
articulate  the  two  latter,  and  merely  pronounced  the  o  and  u. 
Instead  of  monph'ey  he  could  only  answer/)^ — ;  for  ma  mbre,  he 
answered  mi — .  The  examination  was  completed,  and  the  pa- 
tient walking  off  without  a  salutation,  when  M.  Dupuytren  called 
him  back,  and  told  him  to  doff  his  cap.  He  did  as  he  was  re- 
quired. Bid  the  gentleman  adieu;  ad — d — ew,  said  he,  and  walked 
away. 

"  On  a  subsequent  day,  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  tongue,  as  the  orean  of  taste,  continued  perfect  in 
its  functions.  Salt,  su^ar,  and  pepper  were  the  substances  em- 
ployed; the  first  of  which  he  recognized,  the  second  he  con- 
loonded  with  the  first,  and  the  pepper  he  called  rum.  On  giving 
liim  some  water,  he  knew  and  drank  it  without  the  slightest 
difficulty. 

-  "The  patient  evinced  no  signs  whatever  of  feebleness  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  muscular  motions  of  the  tongue  were  free  and 
unembarrassed.  M.  Dupuytren  considered  tne  aftection  as  re- 
•embling^  what  occasionally  occurs  after  apoplexy,  or  chronic 
affections  of  the  brain,  where  the  patient  suffers  loss  of  the 
memory  of  things,  or  particular  words,  as  proper  names,  sub- 
stantiveBy  or  adjectives.  In  some  individuals,  the  power  of 
judging  and  comparing  objects  is  destroyed.  An  old  lady,  after 
an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  preserved  the  general  use  of  her  intel- 
leotual  faculties,  but  could  only  answer  to  whatever  question  she 
was  asked:  *  Saint  Antoine.  Saint  Antoine!'  M.  Dupuytren  con- 
sidered, in  the  case  previously  recorded,  the  aftection  of  the 

'Dgne  (both  as  an  organ  of  articulation  and  of  taste)  as  rather 
ipending  on  a  general  affection  of  the  brain,  than  on  a  local 
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lesion  of  the  two  sets  of  nerves  which  endow  the  organ  with  the 
sense  of  taste  and  the  power  of  motion."* 

A  French  soldier  was  hit  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  a  bullet 
on  the  exterior  of  the  forehead,  six  or  eight  millimetres  from  the 
left  eyebrow,  and  in  thepoint  corresponding  to  the  curved  line 
on  the  temporal  fossa.  Ele  fell  senseless,  and  remained  two  days 
and  nights  on  the  field  of  battle !  lie  was  subsequently  con- 
veyed to  Brussels,  and  although  many  attempts  were  made  to 
extract  the  ball,  they  proved  fruitless.  Bleeding  and  other  reme- 
dies were  adopted  to  remove  the  paralysis  of  the  side  and  other 
existing  symptoms  of  brain  compression.  After  some  months 
he  was  received  into  the  military  hospital  at  Paris.  The  wound, 
on  examination,  presented  an  inflamed  circumference,  and  in  the 
centre  the  ball  was  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  os  froniis 
to  that  depth  that  the  half  of  it  must  have  projected  into  the 
cranial  cavity.  After  a  period  he  was  fit  for  active  service,  but 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  lost  the  memory  of  proper  names 
and  of  some  substantives,  although  all  his  powers  of  reasoning 
were  unimpaired. 

He  eventually  died  of  consumption,  the  singular  mental  defect 
referred  to  continuing  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  M.  Larrey, 
who  related  the  case  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  exhibited  the 
skull  with  the  ball  firmly  fixed  in  the  previously  mentioned 
place,  the  internal  table  of  bone  having  been  fractured  and  forced 
mwards  at  the  moment  of  the  accident. 

A  gentleman,  after  an  attack  of  paralysis,  when  attempting  to 
pronounce  words,  always  transposed  the  letters.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  say  the  word  Jlute  he  said  tujte^  puc  for  ciip,  gam  instead  of 
muQ. 

A  younff  woman,  at  each  periodical  change  of  health,  forgot 
entirely  afl  that  occurred  to  her  during  the  inten-al.  On  one 
occasion,  at  the  time  of  the  intermission,  she  inflicted  a  serious 
injury  upon  a  person  with  whom  she  had  a  dispute.  The  case 
came  into  court  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  she  denied  the  fact 
upon  oath.  The  plaintiflF  being  condemned  to  costs,  brought 
witnesses  to  corroborate  her  charge  and  establish  that  the  de- 
fendant had  denied  upon  oath  what  was  the  fact,  but  without  any 
sinister  object. 

Thucydides  records,  that  after  the  plague  of  tj-phus  fever  which 
followed  in  the  Dorian  war  the  famine  at  Athens,  many  who  re- 
covered from  the  epidemic  entirely  lost  their  memories.  So 
completely  was  such  the  case,  that  they  not  only  forgot  the  names 
of  tneir  friends  and  relations,  but  their  own.*  A  somewhat 
similar  impairment  of  memory  has  been  obser\'ed  to  follow  all 
great  epidemics  and  severe  national  disasters.  Dr.  Gase  refers 
to  this  pnenomenon.'  Sydenham  remarks,  that  after  the  epidemic 

>  "  Clinique."  »  ** Thucydides,'*  lib.  ii,  cap.  49. 

•  "HUtory  of  the  Epidemic  of  Wilna,"  by  Dr.  Gaae. 
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fever  that  prevailed  in  1673,  the  memory  of  those  who  had  been 
ill  was  singularly  affected. 

Prolonged  exposure  to  a  low,  as  well  as  to  a  high  degree  of 
temperature,  has  been  laiown  temporarily  and  permanently  to 
paralyze  the  memory.  A  gentleman  who  had  made  a  successful 
ascent  of  one  of  the  high  Alps,  records  that  for  some  weeks  sub- 
sequently he  found  his  memory  considerably  impaired,  particu- 
larly as  to  dates  and  Jiaures.  He  made  the  most  singular  mistakes 
in  this  respect,  rarely  being  able  to  name  accurately  the  day  of 
the  week  or  month.  He  also  found  himself  unable,  with  his 
usual  facility,  to  calculate  his  daily  and  weekly  expenditure,  and 
made  the  most  odd  mistakes  in  addition,  as  well  as  in  figures, 
writing  7  for  5  and  3  for  1.  This  aberration  of  memory  was  not 
of  long  duration. 

In  an  account  published  many  years  back  of  the  wreck  of  a 
ship  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  recorded,  that  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers suffered  from  extreme  privations,  fatigue,  and  lengthened 
exposure  to  anxiety  of  mind  and  intense  cold  until  they  were 
rescued  by  a  whaler  from  death.  Several  of  the  seamen  subse- 
quently died,  three  became  deranged,  and  a  few  who  escaped 
death  and  madness  found  that  their  intellects  were  much  im- 

f)aired,  particularly  as  regards  the  faculty  of  memory.  One  mam 
ost  all  recollection  of  the  antecedents  of  his  life.  The  memory 
as  to  recent  painfiil  events  was  singularly  accurate  and  vivid,  but 
he  could  give  no  information  as  to  where  he  was  born,  whether 
he  had  any  familjr,  or  where  they  resided.  The  past  history  of 
his  life  appeared  like  a  blank — a  tabula  rasa. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  during  Bonaparte's 
Russian  campaign,  many  of  the  soldiers  and  oflieers  found  tliat 
their  minds  were  greatly  enfeebled,  consequent,  it  was  supposed, 
upon  their  exposure  to  great  mental  anxiety,  pliysieal  privation, 
and  intense  cold.  Bonaparte's  own  memory  became  temporarily 
affected,  particularly  as  to  names  and  dates.  For  a  time  he  was 
constiintly  confusing  one  person  with  another,  and  making  odd 
mistakes  in  dates.  This  impairment  was,  however,  only  of  short 
duration.  One  of  his  aides-ae-camp  suffered  from  a  severe  attack 
of  loss  of  memory  for  several  years.  The  Emperor's  intellect,  it 
would  appear  from  Count  Segur's  statement,  was  also  temporarily 
affected  as  the  consequence  of  great  anxiety  of  mind.* 

*  Count  Philip  de  Segur  has  published  some  interesting  details  of  the  effects  of 
the  terrible  calamities  and  severe  sufferings  that  overwhelmed  that  heroic  band 
of  soldiers,  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  their  illustrious  chief.  When  these  facta 
are  philosophically  considered,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  at  the  influence  they 
exercised,  not  only  upon  the  intellect  of  the  Emperor,  but  upon  the  minds  of  the 
marshals  who  fought  so  gallantly  by  his  side.  During  the  battle  of  SemenowskA, 
when  Ney  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  for  instructions,  Count  Segur 
says,  **  He  merely  made  some  gestures  of  melancholy  resignation,  on  everv  occa- 
sion, when  they  came  to  inform  him  of  the  loss  of  his  best  generals,  lie  rose 
several  times  to  take  a  few  turns,  but  immediately  sat  down  again.     Every  one 
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Sir  Jo8.  Banks  relates  a  case  of  sudden  paralysis  of  memory 
occurring  to  a  fireman,  who,  in  an  heroic  attempt  to  rescue  some 
children  from  the  interior  of  a  house  enveloped  in  flames,  ex- 
posed himself  for  some  time  to  an  intense  degree  of  heat. 

Boerhaave  mentions  the  particulars  of  a  Spanish  tragic  author, 
who,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  acute  fever,  so  completely 
lost  all  memory,  that  he  forgot  not  only  the  languages  he  had 
formerly  learned,  but  even  their  alphabets.  His  own  poems  and 
compositions  were  shown  to  him,  but  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
vince him  that  they  were  his  production.  He  afterwards,  how- 
ever, began  again  to  compose  verses,  which  had  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  his  former  writings,  that  he  at  last  became  con- 
vinced of  his  having  been  the  author  of  them. 

mround  him  looked  at  the  Emperor  with  astonishment.  Hitherto,  during  these 
great  shocks,  he  had  displayed  an  active  coolness  ;  hut  here  it  was  a  dead  calna,  a 
mild  and  sluggish  inactivity.  Some  fancied  they  traced  in  it  that  dejection 
which  is  generally  the  follower  of  violent  sensations  ;  others  that  he  had  already 
become  indifferent  to  everything,  even  to  the  emotion  of  hattles.  Several  re- 
marked, that  the  calm  constancy  and  aang-froid  which  great  men  display  on  these 
Rreat  occasions,  turn,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  phlegm  and  heaviness,  when  age 
baa  worn  out  their  springs.  Those  who  were  most  devoted  to  him,  accounted 
for  bia  immohility  hy  the  necessity  of  not  changing  his  place  too  much,  when  he 
was  commanding  over  such  an  extent,  in  order  that  tne  bearer  of  intelligence 
migbt  know  where  to  find  him.  Finally,  there  were  others,  who,  on  much 
better  grounds,  explained  the  whole  by  the  shock  which  his  health  had  sustained, 
and  hia  violent  inaisposition." 

At  another  period  of  the  day,  during  the  same  battle,  Murat  sent  Belliard  to 
tbe  Emperor  for  advice.    BeUiard  informed  the  King  of  Naples  that  "  he  had 
found  Napoleon  still  seated  in  the  same  place,  with  a  suffering  and  dejected  air, 
hia  features  suqIl  and  a  dull  look;  giving  his  orders  languishingly,  in  the  midst 
of  these  dreadM  warlike  noises,  to  which  he  seemed  completely  a  stranger!" 
Ney  expressed  in  strong  and  unguarded  language,  his  sentiments  as  to  the  apathy 
of  the  flmperor,  but,  as  Count  Segur  observes,  "  Murat  was  more  calm ;  he  re- 
collected having  seen  the  Emperor,  the  day  before,  as  he  was  riding  along  ob- 
serving that  part  of  the  enemy's  lines,  halt  several  times,  dismount,  and  witn  his 
head  resting  upon  the  cannon,  remain  there  some  time  in  the  attitude  of  suffer- 
ing.     He  knew  what  a  restless  night  he  had  passed,  and  that  a  violent  and  inces- 
sant cough  cut  short  his  breathing.     The  king  guessed  that  fatigue,  and  the  first 
Attacks  of  the  equinox  had  shaken  his  weakened  frame,  and  that,  in  short,  at  that 
critical  moment,  the  action  of  his  genius  was,  in  a  manner  chained  down  by  his 
body  ;  which  had  sunk  under  the  triple  load  of  fatigue,  of  fever,  and  of  a  malady 
which,  probably  more  than  any  other,  prostrates  the  moral  and  physical  strength 

^^  hen  referring  to  the  temporary  mental  prostration  of  Napoleon  during  the 

calamitous  retreat  of  the  French  army,  Count  Segur  remarks,  "  The  Russian 

*?*S^^^-  ^^  triumphed  over  him  ;  had  it  not  been  for  that,  perhaps  the  whole 

^^  Ktiasia  would  have  yielded  to  our  arms  on  the  plains  of  the  Moskwa  ;  its  pre- 

J?***^^  Inclemency  was  a  most  seasonable  assistance  to  their  empire.     It  was  on 

vne    eth  of  September,  the  very  day  before  the  great  battle  I  that  a  hurricane 

Mmounoed  ito  fatal  commencement.     Ever  since  the  night  of  that  day,  a  burning 

•^^^®fhad  dried  up  the  Emperor's  blood,  and  oppressed  his  spirits  ;  he  was  quite 

ftvlr^J?®  ^y  '*  during  the  battle,  and  the  sUte  of  suffering  he  endured  for  the 

^x^  ?^**owing  days  arrested  his  march,  and  bound  up  his  genius.     This  it  was 

^{^'^  J>»^erved  Kutusof  from  total  ruin  at  Borodino,  and  allowed  him  time  to 

yuie  remainder  of  his  army,  and  withdraw  it  from  our  pursuit."— //wtory of 

•~  ''^'''Pediiwn  10  VZww«  by  the  ^ench  Army  in  1812.     Vol.  i,  pp.  888-9,  842-8, 868. 
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Numerous  cas^s  are  recorded  of  sudden  temporary  fiailure  of 
the  memory,  from  an  undue  exercise  and  straining  of  this  fiBtcultj. 

A  man  of  rather  weak  intellect,  who  held  an  office,  the  sole  duty 
of  which  consisted  in  signing  his  own  name  to  a  number  of  papers, 
had  so  weakened  his  memory,  that  he  at  last  was  incapable  of 

recollecting  the  word  he  ought  to  sign.     Mr.  Von  B ,  formerly 

envoy  to  Madrid,  and  afterwards  to  St  Petersburg,  a  man  of  a 
serious  turn  of  mind,  yet  by  no  means  hypochondriacal,  went 
out  one  morning  to  pay  a  number  of  visits.  Among  other  houses 
at  which  he  called  there  was  one  where  he  suspected  the  servants 
did  not  know  him,  and  where  he  consequently  was  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  his  name,  but  this  he  had  at  that  moment 
entirely  forgotten.  Turning  round  immediately  to  a  gentleman 
who  accompanied  him,  he  said  with  much  earnestness,  "For 
God's  sake  tell  me  who  I  am !"     The  question  excited  laughter, 

but  as  Mr.  Von  B insisted  on  being  answered,  adding  that 

he  had  entirely  forgotten  his  own  name,  he  was  told  it,  upon 
which  he  finished  his  visit 

Occasionally  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  con- 
nected with  organic  alterations  in  the  nerve-matter,  or  disor- 
dered conditions  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  the  patient  loses  tor 
a  period  all  knowledge  of  his  native  language.  Persons  in  a 
state  of  delirium  have  been  known  to  address  those  about  them 
in  the  ancient  tongue.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  dying,  forgot  the 
words  of  our  Lord's  Prayer  in  English,  but  attempted  to  repeat 
them  in  Latin.*  Dr.  Scandella,  an  Italian  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable scholastic  abilities,  resided  in  America.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  the  Italian,  French,  and  English  languages.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  yellow  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  autumn  of  1798,  he  spoke  English ;  in 
the  middle  of  his  disease  he  talked  French ;  but  on  the  day  of 
his  death  he  spoke  Italian,  the  language  of  his  native  country. 

Dr.  Rush  says,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  of  Lancaster, 
United  States  of  America,  when  alluding  to  the  German  emi- 
grants over  whom  he  exercised  pastoral  care,  observes,  "  People 
fenerally  pray,  shortly  before  death,  in  their  native  language, 
'his  is  a  fact  which  I  have  found  true  in  innumerable  cases 
among  my  German  hearers,  although  hardly  one  word  of  their 
native  language  was  spoken  by  them  in  common  life  and  when 
in  health.'^ 

*  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  paralytic  attack  in  the  month  of  June,  1788.  After  re- 
covering from  the  acute  symptoms  of  the  seizure,  his  consciousness  returned, 
and  he  then  attempted  to  speak  in  the  English  language,  Finding  that  ho  could 
not  do  so,  he  tried  to  talk  Latin,  but  found  this  impossible.  He  then  uttered  a 
few  words  in  Greek,  but  evidently  the  effort  was  very  painful  to  him.  In  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  his  attack,  he  called  for  paper  and  wrote  a  Latin  hymn, 
addressed  to  the  Creator,  the  prayer  of  which  was,  that  so  long  as  the  Almighty 
should  graciously  be  pleased  to  permit  him  to  live  he  should  be  allowed  to  nave 
the  enjoyment  of  his  understanding;  that  his  intellectual  and  bodily  powers 
4ihould  expire  together. 
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Dr.  Hutchinson  refers  to  the  case  of  a  physician  who  had 
in  early  life  renounced  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  During  an  attack  of  delirium  which  preceded  his 
death,  he  prayed  only  in  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
whilst  all  recollection  of  the  prescribed  formulie  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  was  effaced  and  obliterated  from  the  mind  by  the 
cerebral  affection.^ 

A  gentleman  was  thrown  from  his  horse  whilst  hunting.  He 
was  taken  from  the  field  to  a  neighboring  cottage  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  and  was  subsequently  removed  to  his  own  resi- 
dence. For  the  period  of  a  week  his  life  was  considered  in  im- 
minent danger.  When  he  was  restored  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  articulate,  he  began  to  talk  German,  a  language  he  had 
acquired  in  early  life,  but  had  not  spoken  for  nearly  iwenty-jwe 
years. 

Dr.  Rush  cites  a. case  of  paralysis  in  which  the  premonitory 
symptom  was  forgetfulness  now  to  spell  the  most  common  and 
&miliar  words.  A  gentleman  after  an  attack  of  paralysis,  had 
no  recollection  of  the  names  of  any  of  his  friends.  He,  however, 
designated  them  correctly  by  mentioning  their  ages,  with  which 
he  appeared  to  be  familiar. 

A  man  aged  sixty-five,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, forgot  how  to  read,  or  even  to  distinguish  one  word  or 
letter  from  another,  but  if  a  name  or  phrase  were  mentioned  to 
him,  he  could  write  it  immediately,  and  that,  too,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  He  was,  however,  incapable  of  reading  or 
distinguishing  what  he  had  written,  for  if  asked  what  a  letter 
was,  or  how  9ie  letters  were  combined,  it  became  evident  that 
the  writing  had  been  performed  mechanically^  without  any  exer- 
cise of  the  reflection  or  judgment.  In  this  case  none  of  the 
means  which  were  employed  were  successful  in  restoring  the 
knowledge  of  letters  to  his  mind.* 

A  gentleman  had  a  serious  attack  of  illness.  When  restored, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  lost  all  recollection  of  recent  circum- 
stances, but  had  a  lucid  memory  as  to  events  that  had  occurred 
in  etjoiy  Ufe;  in  fitct,  impressions  that  had  long  been  forgotten 
were  again  revived.  As  this  patient  recovered  his  bodily  health, 
a  singular  alteration  was  observed  in  the  character  of  his  memory. 
He  again  recollected  recent  ideas,  but  entirely  forgot  all  the  events 
of  past  years. 

"A  gentleman  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  of  tempe- 
rate habits,  nervo-bilious  temperament,  and  with  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  intellect  predominating  over  the  propensities,  besides 
his  professional  duties  as  a  clergyman,  had  been  for  several  years 
engaged  in  writing  a  voluminous  county  history.  One  day,  in 
the  month  of  September,  1839,  he  had  been  working  without 

1  K  BiographU  Medica.''  •  «  Sphemerides  Coriosaa.'' 
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intermission  in  the  compilation  of  an  index  for  a  volume  of  his 
history,  then  about  to  be  pablishedL  Feeling  drowsy,  he  laid 
himself  down  on  a  sofit,  and  slept  for  some  time.  On  awaking 
he  felt  extremely  cold,  and  seeing  a  female  in  the  room,  he  asked 
her  who  she  was,  not  knowing  his  own  wife.  He  afterwards 
became  giddy  and  drowsy,  but  recovered  from  his  disposition  to 
sleep  by  medical  treatment  Since  that  time  he  can  seldom  re- 
member riehtiy  the  nooM  of  any  article,  place,  or  person,  neither 
can  he  recollect  numbers.  Though  he  recognizes  persons  he  was 
previously  acquainted  with,  he  can  seldom  mention  their  names, 
in  talking  on  any  subject,  he  constantiy  ciQls  one  thing  by  the 
name  of  another,  so  as  to  render  his  conversation  nearly  useless. 
On  attempting  to  read,  a  dull  pain  attacks  the  region  of  his  per- 
ceptive ormns,  and  particularly  the  orsan  of  language ;  he  be- 
comes ^dd  V,  and  before  he  can  get  to  the  end  of  a  line  the  whole 
appears  a  blank.  His  sight  he  considers  as  not  so  good  as  pre- 
viously to  the  attack;  complains  much  of  a  cold  head;  remem- 
bers better  when  his  eyes  are  closed,  or  when  stooping.  He 
often  showed  absence  of  mind  in  conversation  and  in  reading 
for  many  years  previously  to  the  attack.  His  reflective,  monJ, 
and  animal  organs  appeared  unaltered ;  his  appetite  is  good,  his 
general  health  improved,  and  he  enjoys  bodily  exercise.  In  con- 
versation he  reasons  on  his  malady,  and  ^ves  a  clear  account  of 
the  attack.  When  he  was  a  bo^  at  school  he  Bufiered  occasion- 
ally from  a  dull  pain  in  the  re^on  of  the  perceptive  organs,  and 
it  has  frequently  recurred  during  his  subsequent  life."* 

Wepfer  relates  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after 
recovering  from  the  eftects  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  was  found 
to  know  nobody  and  remember  nothing.  After  several  weeks 
he  began  to  observe  his  friends,  remember  words,  repeat  our 
Lord's  prayer,  and  to  read  a  few  words  of  Latin  rather  than 
German,  which  was  his  native  language.  When  urged  to  read 
more  than  a  few  words  at  a  time,  he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  I 
formerly  understood  these  things,  but  now  I  do  not"  After 
some  time,  he  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  what  was  passing 
around  him,  but  whilst  thus  making  slight  and  gradual  progress, 
be  suddenly  died  of  apoplexy. 

Willis  refers  to  the  case  of  a  man  who,  in  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  putrid  fever,  was  found  to  have  so  entirely  lost  his  men- 
tal faculties  that  he  recognized  no  one,  remembered  and  under- 
stood nothing, ''  Vix  supra  brutum  sapereC 

A  gentleman  whom  Dr.  Abercrombie  attended,  after  recover- 
ing from  an  apoplectic  attack,  knew  his  friends  perfectly,  but 
could  not  name  them.  Walking  one  day  in  the  street,  he  met  a 
ffentleman  to  whom  he  was  very  anxious  to  communicate  some- 
tiiing  respecting  a  mutual  fiiend.    After  various  ineffectual  at- 

I  <<The  Phrenological  Joarnal/'  vol.  xIt,  pp.  65-66. 
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tempts  to  make  bim  understand  whom  he  meant,  he  at  last  seized 
him  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  through  several  streets  to  the 
house  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  pointed 
to  the  name-plate  upon  the  door.  A  lady,  after  an  apoplectic 
attack,  recovered  correctly  her  ideas  of  things,  but  could  pot 
name  them.  In  giving  directions  respecting  family  matters,  she 
was  quite  distinct  as  to  what  she  wished  to  have  done,  but  could 
only  make  herself  understood  by  going  through  the  house  and 
pointing  to  the  various  articles. 

A  man,  after  an  accident,  could  not  recall  to  mind  the  names 
of  his  relations ;  another  could  recollect  no  proper  names  with- 
out the  assistance  of  his  friends. 

"  A  young  woman,"  says  Dr.  Shapter,  "  of  weak  intellect,  sub- 
ject to  headaches  and  *  mal  riglie^^  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ex- 
perienced an  attack  of  apoplexy.  In  her  convalescence  it  was 
observed  that  she  had  lost  all  recollection  of  persons  and  occur- 
rences. She  early  recollected  her  mother,  without  the  power  of 
calling  her  by  name.  At  the  end  of  a  month  she  pronounced 
some  words,  though  but  very  imperfectly,  and  her  efforts  to  ex- 
press herself  involved  her  in  almost  unintelligible  periphrases." 

A  man  whilst  grooming  a  restive  horse  received  a  kick  on  the 
head.  He  was  m  an  unconscious  state  for  six  hours.  He  re- 
covered with  a  singular  perversion  of  speech.  For  some  weeks 
the  only  words  he  could  utter  were  "  stable,"  "  horse,"  "  kick." 
He  used  these  epithets  whenever  he  wished  to  communicate  with 
those  about  him.  An  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  use  other 
words,  and  to  connect  his  ideas,  but  without  effect.  He  eventu- 
ally recovered  the  use  of  language,  but  for  nearly  a  year  his 
memory  was  in  a  very  impaired  state. 

A  well-known  pugilist  entirely  lost  his  memory  after  a  severe 
contest  with  a  man  who  had  severely  punished  him  about  the 
head. 

A  lady  of  rank  experienced  a  severe  shock  consequent  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  an  only  and  much-belovea  child.  She  continued  for  several 
days  in  a  stunned  and  apparently  dying  state.  She^  however, 
recovered.  For  many  months  afterwards  her  memory  exhibited 
a  singular  defect.  Sne  appeared  to  have  no  recollection  of  the 
cause  of  her  illness,  and  of  the  severe  loss  she  had  sustained. 
When  she  was  informed  of  the  death  of  her  son,  for  the  period 
of  a  minute  she  appeared  to  realize  the  melancholy  fact ;  but  the 
impression  almost  instantly  passed  away.  About  nine  months 
from  this  time  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  Disease  of  the 
heart  and  brain  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  after  death. 

A  French  soldier  received  a  compound  fracture  of  the  cranium, 
opening  the  superior  longitudinal  smus:  There  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  symptoms  of  compression.  When  in  the  hospital  of 
Antwerp,  he  understood  all  that  was  said  to  him,  and  seemed 


^uite  inteUigent ;  but  rh»  ocmid  only  f^l^  ba4^  to  intemc^ato- 
nes.    It  was  rather  singolaF  to  obseire  ms.  o^ident  Teiaatioii  at 
Ilia  inability  to  gire  ezpreasioti  to  his  ideas. 
/  I>rr  Shapter^  of  Exeter,  has  pnbliahed  the  foUowin^  ^ery  iate- 
teel^Qg  case,  ill  ustrative  of  the  morbid  phenomena  in  memory. 

<<  C£a€.--JPieteo  Oillio^  LL.D^Jiged  felly,  siial^re  of  It^is, 
or  rather  was,  a  man  posseMag  great  oomprehenriveness  of 
mindymneh  vigor  of  intelleefc,  of  extensive  aequirementB,  deeply 
read  in  metaphysics  and  general  Utertttore^  asul  the  perfeet mas- 
ter of  several  languages. 

.n^'In  consequence  of  having  be^i  a  prominent  agent  in  the 
insurrection  of  Piedmont,  he  was^oondeniiled  to  death.  Fortu- 
nately he  effected  his  eecq>e,  find  since  thai  ipeiiod  has  been  a 
solitarv  wanderer  for  some  ^yeara^^  Spain  ana  tii^  (Sbannel  Id^ 
ands,  but  latterly  in  England,  where  Jie  supported  himself  by 
teaching  the  Itawm  and  ijatin  languaj^ 
1  *^  Having  been  exposed  to  anxi^  of  mindf  study,  nigfat-wateh* 
Ings^fiistings,  cold,«nd  damp,  he^^^  became  afiectedbn^e  night 
of  the  14thof  AprU^  1885,  with  headache^  verligoi  and  vomitmg^ 
succeeded  by  an  mdesciibable  confttrndn,  after  mi^  these  eymp« 
toins  subsided. 

.  *^  On  the  16th  Br.  Shaoter  was  caUed  to  l&n,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Froom.  They  founa  Mmr  in  a  state  of  ^reat  excitement  and 
irritability,  pacing  hastily  up  and  down  his  diamber  wxth  uii^ 
equal  steps.  He  was  incapaole  of  articulation,  and  there  was  an 
almost  total  loss  of  the  memory  of  language ;  for  though  his  at- 
tention was  readily  attracted  by  speaking  to  him,  yet  the  purport 
of  what  was  said  appeared  to  be  in  no  way  understood.  If  there 
were  any  indistinctness  of  hearing,  it  must  have  been  but  veir 
slight  Deglutition  difficult  The  pupil  of  the  ri^ht  eye  dilated, 
and  but  slightly  answering  to  the  impulses  of  light:  the  sight 
distant  and  indistinct;  that  of  the  left  eye  natural;  the  general 
expression  of  the  eyes  restless,  and  watching  with  anxious  ouick- 
ness  those  in  the  room.  Pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  heaa^  but 
apparentiy  not  acute.  Pulse  rapid,  unequal,  120;  on  the  right 
side  strong)  full,  and  vibratin^^,  especially  pronounced  in  the  ri^it 
subclavitm  and  carotid  arteries;  on  the  left  side  the  arterial  ac- 
tion small  and  weak.  General  weakness  of  the  left  side,  but  not 
amounting  to  paralysis,  excepting  for  the  first  hour  or  two  after 
the  attack.  His  landlady  says,  wat  at  breakfast  this  morning 
he  was  silent,  irritable  in  manner,  and  looking  anxious;  that 
suddenly  he  made  some  effort  as  if  to  speak,  and  then  rushed 
hastily  from  the  house. 

'^  llie  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment  indicated  was  pursued, 
such  as  bleeding,  blisters,  and  purgatives.  We  early  feund, 
however,  that  he  had  not  stamina  to  permit  such  means  to  be 
carried  to  any  great  extent. 

*^  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  arterial  action  of  the  right  side 
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still  tumultuous  in  the  extreme.  He  could  recollect  portions  of 
a  few  words,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  could  write  some  of  the 
shortest  ones  correctly,  without  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary ; 
but  words  of  three  or  four  syllables  were  far  beyond  his'powers 
of  concentration ;  his  eflbrts  at  composing  a  sentence  were  una- 
vailing, as  well  as  the  understanding  one  addressed  to  him  :  he 
had  no  command  of  tongue.  He  commenced  studying,  with  the 
most  feverish  anxiety,  the  English  lexicon,  and,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, managed  to  explain  himself  by  pointing  to  particular  words ; 
but  his  capacity  for  re-learning  language  appeared  limited  and 
confined. 

"  After  this  he  had  an  excessive  secretion  from  the  membrane 
of  the  nose  and  fauces.  In  October,  he  complained  of  some 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  lumbar  vertebree,  which  was  re- 
lieved by  the  application  of  leeches  and  a  blister.  He  then  took 
to  reading  various  books  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  on 
worms,  to  which  he  said  he  had  been  prone.  He  occasionally 
drew  up  reports  of  his  symptoms,  and  one,  which  he  received 
about  Christmas,  is  transcribed  by  Dr.  Shapter.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  he  sent  a  memorandum,  in  which  he  took  a 
comparative  view  of  his  symptoms,  stating  the  whole  number 
as  one  hundred,  and  then  giving  each  symptom  its  relative  pro- 

?>rtion  according  to  his  estimate  of  its  intensity  and  importance, 
he  following  is  the  report  alluded  to : 

♦*  *  Sir,  dear — ^have  a  symptom  of  illness — viz.  1,  spit  in  night 
and  day — 2,  dry  cough — 3,  an  unequal  pulse — 4,  no  sleep — 5, 
uninclination  to  go  to  stool  and  non-evacuate  thing  quite — 6, 
swoon — 7,  loathing  of  food  and  other -times  a  voracious  appetite 
— 8,  a  privation  of  speech — 9,  foot,  hand  bad,  a  hinde  right — 
paleness  of  the  face  and  times  red  of  the  face^ — 11,  whitish  color 
urine  (teeth,  nose — ^throat). 

"  *  In  the  first  attack  15  April,  I  had  a  swoon  in  stool,  not  eva- 
cuate quite  the  bowels ;  and  was  sleep  and  was  awaken  and  pri- 
vation.^ 

♦*  *  (Mr.  Duval). 

**  *  In  child  is  in  pains  of  worm — medicine — ^rue  and  worm- 
wood. 

"  *  In  16  year,  the  same  pains,  medicine,  oil,  &c. 

"*in  jersey — no  medicine  except  rhubarb;  in  Guernsey — 
medicine— calomel ;  in  Plymouth— no  medicine;  in  Exeter  is 
privation  of  speech. 

"  *  Mrs. non  speak  true  to  Dr.  Shapter,  viz.  1,  2,  4,  5. 

"  *  (non  speak — wnte).  P.  Gillio.' " 

In  September,  1886,  having  received  a  free  pardon  from  the 
Elng  of  Sardinia,  and  being  about  to  return  to  Vico,  his  native 
place,  Dr.  Shapter  took  the  subjoined  final  note  of  his  condition. 

"  Has  now  a  nearly  perfect  recollection  of  facts,  of  ideas,  and 
of  his  past  life  generally ;  and  has  also  recovered  the  recollection 
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of  many  words  when  written  before  him,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
when  spoken  to  him :  this  difference  does  not  depend  on  any 
deafness.  His  powers  of  reading  are  soon  exhausted;  and  he 
hasy  fof  the  most  part,  lost  the  fiEusnlty  of  properly  arran^ng  and 
constructing  his  sentences,  and  is  now  almost  totally  incapable 
of  articulating  with  correctness  the  few  words  he  has  with  diffi- 
culty reacquired.  Hia  general  irritability  is  much  decreased, 
and  the  pain  on  pressure  of  the  spinal  column  has  subsided  en- 
tirely ;  but  he  complains  much  of  painful  pulsations  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  head  and  neck,  occurring  especially  during  the 
niffht  and  towards  morning.  Pervi^lia;  pulse  104,  in  ri^t 
side  strong,  left  weak ;  the  general  strength  of  the  right  side 
restored ;  pupil  of  ri^ht  eye  still  dilated,  uie  sight  rather  more 
distant  than  that  of  the  left;  the  indistinctness  of  vision  almost 
recovered  from;  habit  of  bodv  costive;  appetite  good  only 
towards  evening.  General  health  from  the  period  of  the  first 
attack,  though  slowly,  vet  progressively  improves." 

Dr.  Shapter  referred  the  proximate  cause  of  the  symptoms 
in  this  case  to  the  rupture  of  a  bloodvessel  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  or  the  superior  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  He  coi^ 
sidered  that  some  coagulum  had  been  formed  near  that  part 
where  theglosso-pharyngeal  and  lingual  nerves  arise.  The  ey^ 
sight  was  not  particularly  affected,  out  there  was  some  loss  in 
the  powers  of  adaptation  of  the  right  eye.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  optic  nerve  was  intact,  but  that  the  motor  nerves 
of  these  parts  were  disordered. 

Dr.  Baillie  describes  a  curious  case  of  impaired  memory  pro- 
duced by  paralysis.  A  gentleman,  a^ed  nfty-six,  was  seized 
with  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  Drain,  and  became  com* 
pletely  paralytic  on  the  right  side.  It  was  found  that  he  had 
lost  the  recollection  of  the  words  of  his  own  language,  except  a 
very  few  which  he  pronounced  with  the  greatest  distinctness, 
ana  with  a  variety  of  tones  to  express  pleasure  and  displeasure, 
joy  and  sorrow,  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  his  disorder, 
and  to  give  directions  about  what  he  wanted,  without  being 
aware  they  were  not  the  proper  words  to  express  his  meaning.^ 

A  gentleman,  forty-six  years  of  a^e,  who  had  always  ei\joyed 
a  good  state  of  health,  after  experiencing  great  uneasiness  of 
mind,  and  bein^  exposed  to  severe  bodily  fatigue,  was  seized 
with  apoplexy,  followed  by  hemiplegia.  The  apoplexy  was  slight, 
but  the  hemiplegia  was  complete.  The  power  of  speech  was  en- 
tirely lost,  so  that  he  could  only  utter  the  sounds  ee-o,  which,  how- 
ever, he  so  varied,  that  with  tne  assistance  of  expressive  gestures, 
he  was  able  to  convey  to  those  about  him  his  meaning  very  dis- 
tinctly upon  ordinary  subjects.  He  perfectly,  comprehended 
everything  that  was  said  to  him,  and  clearly  understood  what  he 

1  "Medical  Transactiont  of  the  College  of  Phyticiang,"  vol.  iv. 
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meant  to  answer,  but  was  able  only  to  utter  the  previously- 
mentioned  sounds.  Believinff,  however,  that  he  actually  em- 
ployed the  words  adapted  to  the  communication  of  his  ideas,  he 
often  appeared  surprised  and  displeased  when  he  was  not  under- 
stood. He  sometimes  endeavored  to  explain  his  meanine  by 
writing  on  a  slate ;  but  he  generally  substituted  one  word  for 
another,  and  almost  always  erred  in  spelling  what  he  wrote.* 

The  following  interesting  case  of  loss  ot  language  following 
acute  disease  of  the  brain  is  on  record : 

"Harriet  C,  aged  twelve,  had  typhus  fever  in  December, 
1845;  she  had  much  delirium  and  low  symptoms,  but,  as  is 
usual  with  children,  soon  got  about  again,  and  was  able  to  re- 
turn to  school.  However,  after  a  few  days'  attendance,  she  was 
one  evening,  on  returning  thence,  taken  with  a  fit,  of  an  unde- 
cided epileptic  character,  had  rigors,  and  was  again  delirious. 
The  delirium  was  monotonous,  and  remarkable  for  her  constant 
repetition  of  the  word  *  sinner'  with  every  variety  of  intonation. 
Wine  and  bark  were,  as  during  her  former  attack,  resorted  to, 
but  symptoms  of  slight  effusion  in  the  brain  caused  its  suspen- 
sion. She  recovered  after  a  few  weeks,  so  as  to  be  up  and  dress- 
ed, but  with  the  loss  of  power  topronounce'any  word  except  the 
one  she  had  so  often  repeated  during  her  fever.  This  she  made 
aerve  to  express  all  her  ideas;  for  denial  she  shook  her  head, 
and  said  *  sinner :'  assent  was  expressed  by  the  same  word,  and 
bread-and-butter  was  called  '  sin-un-sinur.'  She  perfectly  under- 
stood all  that  was  said  to  her,  and  appeared  capable  of  reading 
her  usual  lessons.  Blisters  were  applied  behind  her  ears,  ana 
small  doses  of  mercury  administered,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
mother  and  family  were  instructed  to  teach  her  as  they  would 
an  infant  to  talk.  I  also  took  opportunities  of  showing  her,  by 
exaggerated  motions  of  my  mouth  and  throat,  the  way  of  form- 
ing the  letters,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  born  deaf  and  dumb 
are  instructed,  and  found  her  intelligent  and  ready.  She  soon 
acquired  the  word  *yes,'  and  other  elementary  expressions,  imd 
by  the  end  of  spring  was  able,  as  her  mother  told  me,  '  to  talk 
like  an  old  woman.'  Symptoms  of  consumption  had,  however, 
appeared,  and  she  died  this  last  summer  under  the  care  of  ano- 
tner  medical  man,  whose  kind  efforts  to  obtain  a  post-mortem 
examination  for  me  were  unavailing." 

"A  farmer  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, when  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  paralytic  fit.  Since  that 
time  he  has  never  recovered  the  use  of  the  aifected  side.  The 
attack  was  succeeded  by  a  painful  hesitation  of  speech.  His 
memory  was  good  for  all  parts  of  speech  except  noun-substan- 
tives and  proper  names;  the  latter  he  could  not  at  all  retain. 
This  defect  was  accompanied  by  the  following  singular  pecu- 

•  "On  KerTous  Diseases/'  by  Dr.  Cooke. 
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liari^:  he  perfectly  recollected  the  initial  letter  of  eyery  anb* 
■tantive  or  proper  name  for  which  he  had  ocoarion  in  oonversa- 
tion,  though  he  coald  not  recall  to  his  memory  the  word  itself 
Experience  had  taught  him  the  utility  of  having  written  in 
manuscript  a  list  of  the  things  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  for 
or  speaking  about,  including  the  proper  names  of  his  children, 
seryants,  and  acquaintances;  all  these  ne  arranged  alphabetically 
in  a  little  pocket  dictionary,  which  he  used  as  follows:  if  he 
wished  to  ask  anything  about  a  cow,  before  he  commenced  the 
sentence  he  turned  to  the  letter  C,  and  looked  out  for  the  word 
*cow,'  and  kept  his  finger  and  eye  fixed  on  the  word  until  he 
liad  finished  the  sentence.  He  could  pronounce  tiiie  word  cow 
in  its  proper  place,  so  long  as  he  had  nis  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
written  letters;  but  the  moment  he  shut  the  book  it  passed  out 
of  his  memory,  and  could  not  be  recalled,  although  he  recol- 
lected its  initial  and  could  refer  to  it  when  necessary.  In  the 
same  way  when  he  came  to  Dublin,  and  wished  to  consult  Dr. 
Graves,  his  physician,  he  came  with  his  dictionary  open  to  the 
hall-door,  and  asked  to  see  Dr.  Graves;  but  if  by  accident  he 
had  forgotten  his  dictionary,  as  happened  on  one  occasion,  he 
was  totally  unable  to  tell  the  servant  what  or  whom  he  wanted. 
He  could  not  recollect  his  own  name  unless  he  looked  out  for  it, 
nor  the  name  of  any  person  of  his  acquaintance;  but  he  was 
never  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  for  the  initial  which  was  to  guide 
him  in  his  search  for  the  word  he  sought 

"  His  was  a  remarkably  exaggerated  degree  of  the  common 
defect  of  memory  observed  in  the  diseases  of  old  age,  and  in 
which  the  names  of  persons  and  things  are  frequently  forgotten, 
although  their  initials  are  recollected.  It  is  strange  that  sub- 
stantives or  proper  names,  words  which  are  the  first  acquired 
by  the  memory  in  childhood,  are  sooner  forgotten  than  verbs, 
aqjectives,  and  other  parts  of  speech,  which  are  a  much  later 
acquisition."^ 
• 

■  "Dublin  Quarter] J  Journal  of  Medical  Science;"  a  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
GraTes. 
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PBBVBBSION   AND   EXALTATION   OF    MEMORT.      MEMORY   OF  THB 

INBANE. 

Perversion  of  Memory. — There  is  a  curious  modification  of 
the  memory  connected  with  a  sudden  or  gradual  loss  of  the  re- 
membrance of  anything,  save  one  object  m  the  morbid  contem- 
plation  of  which  the  mind  is  exclusively  absorbed.  Andral  re- 
fers to  a  very  singular  perversion  of  the  memorv,  which  consists 
in  the  patient  remembering  everything  except  himself.  He  has, 
as  it  were,  forgotten  his  own  existence,  and  when  he  speaks  of 
himself,  it  is  in  the  third  person,  the  words  I  or  me  not  being  in 
his  vocabulary.*  A  woman,  when  speaking  of  herself,  always 
said :  "  La  personne  de  moi-memej^ 

An  old  soldier  who  was  in  the  Asylum  of  Saint  Yon,  believed 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  When  he  spoke 
of  himself,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying:  "This  machine, 
which  they  thought  to  make  like  me,  is  very  badly  manufac- 
tured/' When  he  spoke  of  himself  he  did  not  use  the  personal 
pronoun  I,  but  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that,  as  if  speaking 
of  some  inanimate  object. 

A  man  seventy  years  of  age  was  suddenly  seized  with  lock* 
jaw  and  formication  over  the  surface  of  the  bodv.  This  was 
succeeded  by  vertigo,  and  a  strange  alteration  in  his  language. 
He  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency,  but  often  made  use  of  <Sd 
words  which  nobody  understood.  He  appeared  to  have  coined 
new  phrases  in  the  place  of  others  which  he  had  forgotten. 
Occasionally  he  mixed  numbers  instead  of  words  in  his  conver- 
sation, and  in  this  respect  the  memory  appeared  to  have  been 
altered  in  its  mode  of  action. 

John  Hunter  refers  to  a  singular  case  of  perversion  of  the 
memory  succeeding  an  attack  of  acute  disease  of  the  brain.  A 
gentleman  who,  besides  referring  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
ufe  to  the  present  period,  had  to  such  an  extent  lost  all  idea  of 
the  connection  between  the  jnist  and  the  present^  that  although 
his  mind  could  direct  him  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  impressions,  and  would  direct  him  rightly  as 
to  the  part  of  the  body  aflfected  by  them,  was  in  the  habit  (hav- 
ing i^parently  lost  all  notiou  of  his  own  identity),  of  constantly 

1  "CliniqueM^dicale." 
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referring  his  own  sensations  to  those  immediately  about  him. 
Thus  he  would  tell  his  nurse  and  the  bystanders  that  he  was 
certain  they  were  hungry  and  thirsty;  but  on  offering  him  food 
or  drink,  it  was  evident  by  his  eagerness  that  the  absurd  idea 
had  been  suggested  by  a  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  that 
the  word  they  referred  to  himself,  and  not  to  others. 

He  was  subject  to  a  violent  cough,  and  after  each  paroxysm 
he  would,  in  very  appropriate  and  sympathetic  terms,  resume 
the  subject  on  which  he  had  been  previously  conversing,  ex- 
pressing, however,  his  feelings  of  distress  from  having  witnessed 
the  sufterings  of  his  friend,  adding:  "I  am  sorry  to  see  that  ^ou 
have  so  troublesome  and  harassing  a  cough." 

A  gentleman  who  was  in  the  nabit  of  indulging  in  "  pota- 
tions, pottle  deep,"  whenever  he  became  intoxicated,  invariably 
referred  his  own  perverted  sensations  in  a  similar  way  to  those 
immediately  about  him.  Hence  upon  going  home  he,  imagin- 
ing all  the  familv  to  be  in  the  lamentable  state  to  which  he  nad 
reduced  himself,  would  insist  on  undressing  and  putting  them 
to  bed,  declaring  that  they  were  all  too  drunk  to  do  so  for 
themselves. 

An  Irish  porter  forgot,  when  sober,  what  he  had  done  when 
drunk,  but  being  drunk  again,  distinctly  recollected  the  trans- 
actions that  had  occurred  during  his  former  state  of  intoxication. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  mislaid  a  parcel  of  some  value,  and  in 
his  sober  moments  he  could  give  no  account  of  its  hcus  in  quo. 
He  again  became  intoxicated,  and  then  clearly  recollected  that 
he  had  left  the  parcel  at  a  certain  house,  and  having  no  address 
on  it,  it  had  remained  there  safely,  and  was  immemately  given 
to  the  party  who  claimed  it.* 

The  following  remarkable  cases  of  erratic  memory,  eviden- 
cing itself  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  brain  disorder,  are 
deserving  of  notice.  They  are  supposed  to  form  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  phenomena  of  "  aouble  or  divided  conscious- 
ness," or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Combe,  "double  personality 
manifesting  itself  m  the  exhibition  of  two  separate  and  indepen- 
dent mental  capabilities  in  the  same  individual ;  each  train  of 
thought  and  each  capability  being  wholly  dissevered  from  the 
other,  and  the  two  states  in  which  they  respectively  predomi- 
nate, subject  to  frequent  interchanges  and  alterations." 

The  patient's  age  was  sixteen :  tne  affection  appeared  imme- 
diately before  puberty,  and  disappeared  when  that  state  was 
ftilly  established.  It  lasted  from  the  2d  of  March  to  the  11th 
of  June,  1815,  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Dyce.  The  first  symptom 
was  propensity  to  fall  asleep  in  the  evenings.  This  was  followed 
by  the  habit  of  talking  in  her  sleep  on  these  occasions.  One 
evening  she  fell  asleep  in  this  manner,  imagined  herself  an 

«  "System  of  Phrenology/*  by  Mr.  Combe. 
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Episcopal  clergyman,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  baptizing 
three  children,  and  eave  an  appropriate  extempore  prayer.  Her 
mistress  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  on  which  she  awoke,  and 
then  appeared  unconscious  of  everything,  except  that  she  had 
fallen  asleep,  of  which  she  showed  herself  ashamed.  She  some- 
times dressed  herself  and  the  children  while  in  this  state,  or,  aa 

Mrs.  L called  it,  "  dead  asleep;"  answered  questions  put  to 

her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  she  understood  what  was 
said ;  but  the  answers  were  often,  though  not  always,  incongru- 
ous. One  day,  in  this  state,  she  set  the  breakfast  with  perfect 
correctness,  with  her  eyes  shut  She  afterwards  awoke  with  the 
child  on  her  knee,  and  wondered  how  she  got  on  her  clothes. 
Sometimes  the  cold  air  awakened  her,  at  other  times  she  was 
seized  with  the  affection  while  walking  out  with  the  children. 
She  sang  a  hymn  delightfully  in  this  state,  and,  from  a  com- 
parison which  Dr.  Dyce  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  it  ap- 
peared incomparably  better  done  than  she  could  accomplish 
when  well. 

Subsequently  a  still  more  singular  and  interesting  symptom 
made  its  appearance.  Circumstances  which  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  paroxysm  were  completely  forgotten  by  her  when  it 
was  over,  but  were  perfectlj^  remembered  during  subsequent 
paroxysms.  Her  mistress  said,  that  when  in  this  stupor  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  she  told  her  what  was  said  to  her  on  the  even- 
ing on  which  she  baptized  the  children.  Other  instances  of 
this  kind  are  given.  A  depraved  fellow-servant  understanding 
that  she  wholly  forgot  every  transaction  that  occurred  during 
the  fit,  clandestinely  introduced  a  young  man  into  the  house, 
who  treated  her  with  the  utmost  rudeness,  while  her  fellow- 
servant  stopped  her  mouth  with  the  bedclothes,  and  otherwise 
overpowered  a  vigorous  resistance  which  was  made  by  her,  even 
during  the  influence  of  her  complaint.  Next  day  she  had  not 
the  slightest  recollection  even  of  that  transaction,  nor  did  anv 
person  interested  in  her  welfare  know  of  it  for  several  days,  till 
she  was  in  one  of  her  paroxysms,  when  she  related  the  whole 
facts  to  her  mother.  Next  Sunday  she  was  taken  to  the  church 
by  her  mistress  while  the  paroxysm  was  on  her.  She  shed  tears 
during  the  sermon,  particularly  during  the  account  given  of  the 
execution  of  three  young  men  at  Ediiiburgh,  who  had  described 
in  their  dying  declarations  the  dangerous  steps  with  which  their 
career  of  vice  and  infamy  took  its  commencement.  When  she 
returned  home,  she  recovered  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  quite 
amazed  at  the  questions  put  to  her  about  the  church  and  ser- 
mon, and  denied  that  she  had  been  in  anv  such  place ;  but  next 
night  on  being  taken  ill,  she  mentioned  that  she  had  been  at 
church,  repeated  the  words  of  the  text,  and,  in  Dr.  Dyce's  hear- 
ing, gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  tragical  narrative  of  the 
three  young  men,  by  which  her  feelings  had  been  so  powerfully 
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affected.    On  this  occasion,  though  in  Mrs.  L 's  house,  she 

asserted  that  she  was  in  her  mother's.* 

A  younff  lady  possessed  naturally  a  very  good  constitution, 
and  arrived  at  adult  age  without  having  it  impaired  by  disease. 
Bhe  had  an  excellent  capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  Besides  the  domestic  arts  and  social  at- 
tainments, she  had  improved  her  mind  by  reading  and  conver- 
sation, and  was  well  versed  in  penmanship.  Her  memory  was 
capacious,  and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas.  Unexpect- 
edly, and  without  any  forewarning,  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
which  continued  several  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  term.  On 
waking,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  lost  every  trace  of  ac- 
quired knowledge.  Her  memory  was  a  tabula  rasa — all  vestiges, 
both  of  words  and  things,  were  entirely  obliterated.  It  was 
found  necessary  for  her  to  relearn  everything.  She  even  ac- 
quired, by  new  efforts,  the  arts  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
calculating,  and  gradually  became  acquainted  wim  the  persons 
and  objects  around,  like  a  being  for  the  first  time  brourat  into 
the  world.  In  these  exercises  she  made  considerable  pronciency. 
But,  after  a  few  months,  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded  her. 
On  rousing  from  it,  she  found  herself  restored  to  the  state  she 
was  in  before  the  first  paroxysm ;  but  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
every  event  and  occurrence  that  had  befallen  her  ^erwards. 
The  former  condition  of  her  existence  she  called  the  old  state, 
and  the  latter  the  new  state,  and  she  was  as  unconscious  of  her 
double  character  as  two  distinct  persons  are  of  their  respective 
natures.  For  example,  in  her  old  state  she  possessed  all  her 
original  knowledge ;  in  her  new  state,  only  what  she  had  ac- 
quired since.  If  a  gentleman  or  lady  were  introduced  to  her  in  the 
old  state,  and  vice  versa  (and  so  of  all  other  matters),  to  know 
them  satistactorily  she  had  to  leani  tliem  in  both  states.  In  the 
old  state,  she  possessed  tine  powers  of  penmanship,  while  in  the 
new  she  wrote  a  poor  awkwanl  hand,  having  not  time  or  means 
to  become  expert.  During  four  years  and  upwanls  she  under- 
went periodical  transitions  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other. 
The  alternations  were  always  consequent  upon  a  long  and  sound 
sleep.  Both  the  lady  and  her  family  were  capable  of  conduct- 
ing the  ai&ir  without  embarrassment.  By  simply  knowing 
whether  she  was  in  the  old  or  new  state,  they  regulated  the  in- 
tercourse and  governed  themselves  aecordinfirly.* 

Exaltation  of  Mbmort. — In  some  cases  cluring  the  early  pe- 
riod of  brain  disease^  the  memory  is  in  a  state  of  morbid  exalta- 
tion, the  patient  haNnng  a  vivid  recollection  of  occurrences  that 
happened  many  years  previously,  and  which  had  apparently 
been  long  tbrgotten.     In  the  cerebral  diseases  of  early  life,  this 

>  Combe**  '•Phrenolo^T,*-  p.  225. 
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symptom  is  frequently  present  In  fever  accompanied  by  an 
active  state  of  the  cere  oral  circulation,  the  patient  has  been 
known  to  exhibit  this  mental  condition  to  an  intense  degree.  In 
some  cases  of  insanity  there  is  also  an  acute  condition  of  this 
faculty :  but  whatever  may  be  the  concomitant  circumstances, 
any  sudden  and  unnatural  exaltation  of  the  memory,  or  of  any 
other  mental  power  (particularly  if  it  be  associated  with  other 
indications  of  Drain  disorder),  should  immediately  excite  medi* 
cal  attention. 

A  gentleman  returned  home  from  his  counting-house  late  in 
the  evening.  He  had  been  occupied  for  nine  continuous  hours 
in  going  carefully  through  his  books,  with  a  view  of  finally  ar- 
ranging a  partnership  with  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  in 
treaty.  Soon  after  his  arrival  nome,  he  was  observed  to  be  un- 
nsuaily  talkative.  He  spoke  of  what  he  had  been  occupied  in 
during  the  day,  making  no  complaint  of  fatigue.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  state  of  his  accounts,  and  boasted  of  his  ability  to 
recollect  with  great  accuracy  the  most  minute  details  connected 
with  the  monetary  and  commercial  transactions  of  the  house, 
extending  over  a  period  of  many  years,  as  well  as  to  several 
matters  of  business  and  calculation,  evidencing  an  extraordinary 
power  of  memory.  This  was  about  nine  o'clock.  At  eleven, 
whilst  sitting  near  the  fire  engaged  in  eonveriation  with  his  wife, 
he  complained  of  sickness,  and  immediately  afterwards  vomited 
the  dinner  he  had  eaten  about  two  hours  previously.  His  wife 
administered  some  restoratives,  which  appeared  to  be  productive 
of  relief,  and  therefore  no  medical  man  was  sent  for.  About 
twelve  o'clock  he  complained  of  severe  headache  over  the  occi- 
pital region,  and  had  a  second  attack  of  vomiting.  About  half 
an  hour  after  he  became  drowsy,  and  eventually  sank  into  a  state 
of  profound  coma.  He  died  m  the  course  of  the  night,  never 
having  recovered  from  this  state  of  unconsciousness.  The  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  an  undetected  aneurismal  tumor 
of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  associated  with  a  state  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain. 

Romberg  refers  to  the  case  of  a  girl  who,  when  very  young, 
had  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox.  She  lost  her  sight,  but  ac- 
quired an  extraordinary  memory.  She  repeated  perfectly  on  her 
return  home  a  long  sermon  she  had  recently  heard.  "  It  is  well 
known,"  adds  Romberg,  "  that  the  scrofulous,  and  frequently 
the  rachitic  diathesis  in  childhood,  is  accompanied  by  this  phe- 
nomenon." 

In  the  incipient  state  of  brain  disease  of  early  life  connected 
with  acute  fevers,  disturbed  conditions  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion and  vessels,  and  in  afiections  of  advanced  years,  there  is 
often  witnessed  a  remarkable  exaltation  of  the  memory.  Events 
that  have  occurred  many  years  previousrjr,  and  which  were,  ap- 
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Sarently,  obliterated  from  the  mind,  have  been  distinctly  reprb- 
uced,  and  that,  too,  with  eictraordinarj  accuracy  and  vividDeaa. 

A  sudden  revivification  or  improvement  of  the  memory  occur* 
ring  to  persons  in  advanced  life,  is  occasionally  precursoiy  of 
death  or  fatal  apoplexy.  HipjK>crates  notices  this  phenomenon* 
A  gentleman,  aged  seventy-six,  exhibited,  with  other  siras  of 
brain  disorder,  a  remarkably  vivid  recollection  of  a  compucated 
transaction  previously  entirely  for^tten,  that  had  taken  place 
thirty-five  years  before.  On  me  following  day  he  had  an  attack 
of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died.* 

Among  the  incipient  symptoms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  and 
paralysis,  there  is  sometimes  observed  a  disposition  to  twc  gar- 
rulously respecting  events  that  have  long  since  been  apparently 
forgotten.  An  old  gentleman  surprisea  his  fiftmily  by  recount- 
ing the  minute  particulars  of  an  eventful  epoch  that  had  occurred 
in  early  life  known  only  to  himself,  as  if  the  circumstances  were 
familiar  to  those  about  him,  and  were  of  recent  date.  Two  days 
subsequently  he  was  found  in  bed  in  a  state  of  apoplectic  coma, 
from  which  he  never  rallied. 

An  intelligent  American  travelling  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  was 
seized  with  oilious  fever.  "As  very  few  live,"  he  remarks, 
« to  record  the  issue  of  a  sickness  like  mine,  and  as  you  have 
requested  me,  and  as  I  have  promised  to  be  particular,  I  will  re- 
late some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  disease.  And  it  is  in  my 
view  desirable,  in  the  bitter  agony  of  such  diseases,  that  more 
of  the  symptoms,  sensations,  and  sufferings  should  be  recorded 
than  have  been,  and  that  others  in  similar  predicaments  may 
know  that  some  before  them  have  had  sufferings  like  theirs, 
and  have  survived  them.  I  had  had  a  fever  before,  and  had 
risen  and  been  dressed  every  day;  but  in  this,  with  the  first  day 
I  was  prostrated  to  infantile  weakness,  and  felt  with  its  first  at- 
tack, that  it  was  a  thing  very  different  from  what  I  had  yet  ex- 
perienced. Paroxysms  of  derangement  occurred  the  third  day, 
and  this  was  to  me  a  new  state  of  mind.  That  state  of  disease 
in  which  partial  derangement  is  mixed  with  a  consciousness 
generally  sound,  and  a  sensibility  pre  tern  aturally  excited,  I 
should  suppose  the  most  distressing  of  all  its  forms.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  was  unable  to  recognize  my  friends,  I  was  in- 
formed that  my  memory  was  more  than  ordinarily  exact  and 
retentive,  and  that  I  repeated  whole  passages  in  the  different 
languages  which  I  knew  with  entire  accuracy.  I  recited,  with- 
out losing  or  misplacing  a  word,  a  passage  of  poetry  I  could  not 
so  repeat  after  I  had  recovered  my  healtn,  &c."' 

Memory  op  the  Insane. — It  is  generally  considered  that  the 
memory  is  the  first  mental  power  that  fails  in  insanity.    I  doubt 

1  Hagcndorn,  *<  Observations  M^icftles.''    Paris. 

"  Flint's  •' KecoHcctions  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,*'  Letter  xiv. 
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this.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  patient  has  but  a  feeble 
and  confused  recollection  of  the  transactions  of  recent  date,  but 
is  able,  vividly,  to  recall  to  the  mind  the  scenes  of  early  life.  It 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  fact,  that  the  conversations  of  old,  incura- 
ble lunatic  patients  relate  principally  to  the  events  of  past  years, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  manifest  an  utter  oblivious- 
ness and  forgetfiilness  of  recent  circumstances. 

I  have  witnessed  some  singular  instances  among  the  insane 
of  extraordinary  retentiveness  of  memory,  relating  to  recent 
transactions,  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  this  faculty  is  found, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  in  an  impaired  and  muddled  state. 

Shakspeare  considers  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  all  cases 
of  mental  aberration  to  be  an  inability  to  revive  past  impres- 
sions, or  to  "re-word"  that  which  he  says,  the  insane  would 
gambol  from.  . 

*«  Ecstasy  I 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
Ana  makes  as  healthful  music :  it  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered :  bring  mk  to  the  test, 

And  I  THE  MATTER  WILL  RE- WORD;    WHICH  MADNESS 

Would  gambol  from." — Hamlet. 

i 
This  Shaksjjearian  test  has,  however,  lon^  since  been  exploded. 
I  have  previously  spoken  of  the  exaltation  of  memory  often 
observed  in  cerebral  disorder.  The  same  phenomenon  is  re- 
markably characteristic  of  many  forms,  particularly  the  hysteri- 
cal, of  insanity.  In  these  cases,  the  organic  and  psychical  sensi- 
bility is  in  a  condition  of  extreme  exaltation,  and  the  memory 
generally  exhibits  marked  evidence  of  activity. 


18 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND   PATHOLOGY   OP   MEMORY. 

It  18  difficult  to  suggest  a  physiological  or  metaphysical  hypo- 
thesis which  satisfactorily  explains  those  remarkahle  conditions 
of  mental  paralysis,  singular  manifestations  and  aberrations  of 
memory  (^to  which  I  have  previously  referred],  as  preceding,  ac- 
companying, and  following  acute  and  chronic  aflections  of  the 
brain,  unless  we  espouse  me  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of 
ideas,  and  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  no  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  is  ever  destroyed. 

If  we  accept  this  as  an  established  philosophical  theory,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  subtle  microscopic  changes  in  the 
delicate  nerve  vesicle  (gray  matter  of  the  brain),  may  cause 
great  eccentrici^  and  singular  irregularity  in  the  exercise  of  the 
memory,  and  occasionally,  in  certain  morbid  as  well  as  healthy 
conditions  of  cerebral  exaltation,  awaken  into  active  conscious- 
ness ideas  imagined  either  to  have  no  existence,  or  long  since  sup- 
posed to  be  buried  in  oblivion.* 

Annihilation  exists  but  in  the  fancy.  It  is  an  illusion  of  the 
imagination,  dream  of  the  poet,  the  wild  and  frigid  phantasy  of 
the  skeptic.  Nothing  obvious  to  sense  admits  of  destruction. 
This  is  a  well-established  axiom  in  physics.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  destroy  the  slightest  particle  of  matter.  What 
IS  termed  destruction,  as  applied  to  material  substances,  is 
nothing  but  a  change  in  their  elementary  composition,  or  an 
alteration  of  their  constituent  atoms.  God  has  not  delegated  to 
poor  puny  man  the  power  of  destroying  any  portion  of  t)ie 
physical  universe  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  ministers 
so  bountifully  and  mercifully  to  his  every  necessity.  He  may, 
by  the  aid  of  chemical  science,  alter  and  rearrange  the  existing 
combinations  of  organic  matter,  but,  when  disintegrated  by  such 
means,  the  particles  so  dissipated  and  apparently  destroyed  enter 
into  new  and  different  forms,  and  assume  other  types  or  com- 
pounds, but  are  never  in  their  original  nature  and  elements 
annihilated. 

1  Is  the  permanent  characterof  the  pictures  traced  upon  the  memory  dependent 
(as  Locke  surmises)  on  the  ^^ temper^*  of  the  brain,  as  if  some  impressions  were 
made  upon  tnm'hle,  others  on  freestone^  and  some  on  little  better  than  on  snndf 

*'  Cur  Heniores  amplius  mente  ralea mu a ^  junior es  cifiu.s diAcimus  f^^  asks  Aristotle; 
why  is  it  that  in  youth  we  learn  more  quickly,  and  wherefore  is  it,  as  age  ad- 
vances, the  intellect  becomes  more  powerful  ? 
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Are  the  subjoined  speculations  as  to  the  persistent  chai^cter  of 
certain  physical  states  of  matter  to  be  viewed  as  pure  creations, 
of  the  poetic  fancy  ?  Proceeding  as  they  do  from  the  pen  of  an 
acute  pnilosopher,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  profound  re- 
spect of  all  scientific  and  reflecting  minds. 

"The  pulsations  of  the  air,  once  set  in  motion  by  the  human 
voice,  cease  not  to  exist  with  the  sounds  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
Strong  and  audible  as  they  may  be  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  speaker,  and  at  the  immediate  moment  of  utterance, 
their  quickly  attenuated  force  soon  becomes  inaudible  to  human 
ears.  The  motions  they  have  impressed  on  the  particles  of  one 
portion  of  our  atmosphere  are  communicated  to  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers,  but  the  total  quantity  of  motion  measured  in 
the  same  direction  receives  no  addition.  Each  atom  loses  as 
much  as  it  gives,  and  regains  again  from  other  atoms  a  portion 
of  those  motions  which  they  in  turn  give  up. 

"  The  waves  of  air  thus  raised  perambulate  the  earth  and 
ocean's  surface,  and  in  less  than  twenty  hours  every  atom  of  its 
atmosphere  takes  up  the  altered  movement  due  to  that  infinite- 
simal portion  of  the  primitive  motion  which  has  been  conveyed 
to  it  through  countless  channels,  and  which  must  continue  to  in- 
fluence its  path  throughout  its  future  existence ! 

"  But  these  aerial  pulses,  unseen  by  the  keenest  eye,  unheard 
by  the  acutest  ear,  unperceived  by  human  senses,  are  yet  demon- 
strated to  exist  by  human  reason  ;  and,  in  some  few  and  limited 
instances,  by  calling  to  our  aid  the  most  refined  and  comprehen- 
sive instrument  of  human  thought,  their  courses  are  traced  and 
their  intensities  are  measured.  If  man  enjoyed  a  larger  com- 
mand over  mathematical  analysis,  his  knowledge  of  these  motions 
would  be  more  extensive ;  but  a  being  possessed  of  unbounded 
knowledge  of  that  science  could  trace  every  the  minutest  conse- 
quence of  that  primary  impulse.  Such  a  being,  however  far 
exalted  above  our  race,  would  still  be  immeasurably  below  even 
pur  conception  of  infinite  intelligence. 

"  But  supposing  the  original  conditions  of  each  atom  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  as  well  as  all  the  extraneous  causes  acting  on 
it,  to  be  given,  and  supposing  also  the  interference  of  no  new 
causes,  such  a  being  would  be  able  clearly  to  trace  its  future  but 
inevitable  path,  and  he  would  distinctly  foresee  and  might  ab- 
solutely predict  for  any,  even  the  remotest  period  of  time,  the 
circumstances  and  future  history  of  every  particle  of  that  atmo- 
sphere. 

"Let  us  imagine  a  being  invested  with  such  knowledge,  to 
examine  at  a  distant  epoch  the  coincidence  of  the  facts  with  those 
which  his  profound  analysis  had  enabled  him  to  predict.  If  any 
the  slightest  deviation  existed,  he  would  immediately  read  in  its 
existence  the  action  of  a  new  cause ;  and,  through  the  aid  of  the 
samfe  analysis,  tracing  this  discordance  back  to  its  source,  he 
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would  become  aware  of  the  time  of  its  commencement,  and  the 
point  of  space  at  which  it  originated. 

^^  Thus  considered,  what  a  strange  chaos  is  this  wide  atmo- 
sphere we  breathe !  Every  atom  impressed  with  good  and  with 
iu  retains  at  once  the  motions  which  philosophers  and  sages  have 
imparted  to  it,  mixed  and  combined  in  ten  thousand  ways  with 
all  that  is  wortiiless  and  base.  The  air  itself  is  one  vast  library, 
on  whose  pages  are  forever  written  all  that  man  has  ever  said  or 
woman  whispered.  There,  in  their  mntable,  but  unerring  cha- 
racters, mixed  with  the  earliest  as  well  as  with  the  latest  si^hs 
of  mortality,  stand  forever  recorded,  vows  unredeemed,  promises 
unfulfilled,  perpetuating  in  the  united  movements  of  each  parti- 
cle, the  testimony  of  man's  changeful  will. 

"  But  if  the  air  we  breathe  is  the  never-fiailing  historian  of  the 
sentiments  we  have  uttered,  earth,  air,  and  ocean  are  the  eternal 
witnesses  of  the  acts  we  have  done.  The  same  principle  of  the 
equality  of  action  and  reaction  applies  to  them :  whatever  move- 
ment is  communicated  to  any  of  their  particles  is  transmitted  to 
all  around  it,  the  share  of  each  being  diminished  by  their  num- 
ber, and  depending  jointly  on  the  number  and  position  of  those 
acted  upon  by  the  original  source  of  disturbance.  The  waves 
of  air,  although  in  many  instances  perceptible  to  the  organs  of 
hearing,  are  only  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  j^eculiar  con- 
trivances ;  but  those  of  water  offer' to  the  sense  of  sight  the  most 
beautiful  illustration  of  transmitted  motion.  Every  one  who  has 
thrown  a  pebble  into  the  still  waters  of  a  sheltered  pool,  has  seen 
the  circles  it  has  raised  ^adually  expanding  in  size,  and  as  uni- 
formly diminishing  in  distinctness.  He  may  have  observed  the 
reflection  of  those  waves  from  the  edges  of  "the  pool.  He  may 
have  noticed  also  the  perfect  distinctness  with  which  two,  three, 
or  more  waves  each  pursues  its  own  imimpeded  course  when 
diverging  from  two,  three,  or  more  centres  of  disturbance.  He 
may  have  seen  that  in  such  cases  the  particles  of  water  where 
the  waves  intersect  each  other  partake  of  the  movements  due  to 
each  series. 

"  No  motion  impressed  by  natural  causes  or  by  human  agency 
is  ever  obliterated.  The  ripple  on  the  ocean's  surface  caused  by 
a  gentle  breeze,  or  the  still  water  which  marks  the  more  imme- 
diate track  of  a  ponderous  vessel,  gliding  with  scarcely  expanded 
sails  over  its  bosom,  are  equally  indelible.  The  momentary 
Waves  raised  by  the  passing  breeze,  apparently  born  but  to  die 
on  the  spot  which  saw  their  birth,  leave  behind  them  an  endless 
progeny,  which,  reviving  with  diminished  energy  in  other  seas, 
visiting  a  thousand  shores,  reflected  from  each,  and  perhaps  again 

EartialTy  concentrated,  will  pursue  their  ceaseless  course  till  ocean 
e  itself  annihilated. 

"  The  track  of  every  canoe,  of  every  vessel  which  has  yet  dis- 
turbed the  surface  of  the  ocean,  whether  impelled  by  manual 
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force  or  elemental  power,  remains  forever  registered  in  the  fu- 
ture movement  of  all  succeeding  particles  which  may  occupy  its 
place.  The  furrow  which  it  left  is  indeed  instantly  filled  up  by 
the  closing  waters,  but  they  draw  after  them  other  and  larger 
portions  ot  tlie  surrounding  element,  and  these  again  once  moved, 
communicate  motion  to  others  in  endless  succession. 

"  The  solid  substance  of  the  globe  itself,  whether  we  regard 
the  minutest  movement  of  the  soft  clay  which  receives  its  im- 
pression from  the  foot  of  animals,  or  the  concussion  arising  from 
the  fall  of  mountains  rent  by  earthquakes,  equally  communicates 
and  retains  through  all  its  countless  atoms  their  apportioned 
sharcH  of  the  motions  so  impressed. 

"  Whilst  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  is  the  ever-living  witness 
of  the  sentiments  we  have  uttered,  the  waters  and  the  more  solid 
niaterials  of  the  globe  bear  equally  enduring  testimony  of  the 
acts  we  have  committed."* 

What  is  true  with  regard  to  material  holds  good,  hfortioriy  re- 
specting psvchical  phenomena.  Hence  the  tonic,  permanent  and 
indestructible  character  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the  cere- 
brum, and  received  and  registered  in  the  mind  during  infancy 
and  childhood,  as  well  as  in  adult  age,  as  established  by  their 
resuscitation  at  all  periods  of  life  during  certain  normal  and  ab- 
normal conditions  of  the  vesicular  brain  structure  and  cerebral 
circulation.* 

*  *«  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  by  C.  Babbage,  Esq. 

'  I  use  the  phrase  ^^  received^'  advisedly,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
many  impressions  which  impinge  themselves  transiently  on  the  mind — ideas  that 
are  evanescent  in  character,  and  therefore  obtain  no  settled  hold  upon  the  con- 
sciousness— which  cannot  philosophically  be  deemed  as  received  and  registered  in 
the  memorial  archives.  Such  are  the  fugitive  notions  which  do  not  become  ob- 
jects of  perception^  that  so  frequently  float  upon,  and  pass  like  shadows  over  the 
surface  of  the  mind,  in  early  as  well  as  in  matured  life,  when  the  brain  is  not 
anatomically  and  physiologically  organized  or  fitted  for  the  facile  perception, 
reception,  and  registration  of  ideas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  defective 
memory  which  so  often  accompanies  old  age  is  mainly  dependent  upon  certain 
(as  yet  unexplained)  modifications  in  the  physical  nutrition  or  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  brain,  interfering  with  that  vital,  organic^  and  I  may  add  psgchieal 
sensibilUy  so  essentially  necessary  for  its  ready  adaptation  to  mental  impressions. 
It  may  be  that  the  ideas  are  in  reality  received,  but  that  the  faculty  of  reminit* 
eence  being  either  originally  defective,  or  enfeebled  by  age  or  disease,  it  ceases  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  will.  The  atrophy,  as  well  as  diminution  in  the  depth 
and  complexity  of  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain,  so  often  witnessed  atter 
death  in  aged  persons,  undoubtedlv  impairs  that  organic  cerebral  susceptibility 
and  sensibility  so  necessary  for  the  rapid  and  permanent  reception  of  mental 
impressions. 

I  had  an  opportunity  last  year  of  observing  two  remarkable  illustrations  of 
this  fact.  I  was  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  a  gentle- 
man who  died  of  visceral  disease,  at  the  advanced  age' of  eighty-four.  Up  to 
this  period  he  had  been  remarkable  for  great  vigor  of  intellect,  and  for  extraor- 
dinary elasticity  and  retentiveness  of  memory.  He  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
no  impression  that  ever  had  been  made  upon  his  mind,  in  early  as  well  as  in  ad- 
vanced life.  During  the  examination  of  the  brain  I  was  remarkably  struck  with 
its  anatomical  appearance.  The  gray  matter  was  by  no  means  diminished  in 
quantity  or  consistence.     The  sulci  were  well  marked,  and  both  as  to  volume, 
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^^  The  images/'  says  an  illustrious  English  moralist,  '^  which 
memory  presents  are  of  a  stubborn  and  untractable  nature.  The 
objects  of  remembrance  have  already  existed,  and  left  their  sig- 
nature behind  them  impressed  upon  the  mind,  so  as  to  defy  all 
attempts  at  erasure  or  of  change.  Whatever  we  have  once  de- 
posited, as  Dijden  expresses  it,  in  the  *  sacred  treasures  of  the 
past,'  is  out  of  the  reach  of  accident  or  violence,  nor  can  it  be 
lost  either  by  our  weidcness  or  another's  malice."^ 

•  <'Non  tamen  irritum 

Quodcanqae  retro  est  eflBciet :  neque 
Diffinget,  infectamque  redaet 
Qa^  fti^eni  aemel  hora  vexit." 

Horace,  lib.  iii,  ode  29. 

The  seeds  of  immortal  truth  are  not  sown  to  perish,  even  in 
the  loose  soil  where  they  have  long  lain  disregarded.' 

'*  Kein  Wesen  kann  zn  nichts  zerfallen, 
Das  Sw'ge  regt  sich  fort  in  alien, 
Am  Seyn  erhalte  dioh  befflOckt  I 
Das  Seyn  ist  ewig,  denn  Gesetse 
Bewahren  die  leMnd'gen  Sch&tze 
AuB  welchen  sich  das  AH  gescbmOckt."* 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  medical  philosopher  reconcile 
with  this  latency  and  indestructibility  of  psychical  conceptions 
the  fact  of  the  constant  wear  and  tear,  destruction  and  construc- 
tion, waste  and  reparation,  absorption  and  deposition  of  norve- 
brain-matter  ?  Can  the  doctrine  of  the  individuality  and  indivisi- 
bility of  mind,  and  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  unity  of  the 
consciousness,  be  established  on  a  scientific  basis  if  these  physical 
laws  are  acknowledged  thus  materially  to  alter  the  structural 
organization  of  the  Drain,  and  to  produce  modifications  in  its 
recognized  intellectual,  moral,  and  emotional  manifestations? 

Is  not  the  gradual  development  of  the  mind  from  childhood 
to  adult  age,  and  its  steady  and  melancholy  decadence  from  a 
condition  of  youthful  vigor  and  advanced  maturity  to  that  of 
second  childhood  and  senile  imbecility,  connected  with  subtle 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  cerebral  matter,  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  organization  of  the  ffray  nerve  vesicle,  which  we 
know  to  be  in  constant  progression! 

character,  and  depth  of  its  conyolutions,  the  brain  presented  an  aspect  similar  to 
what  a  pathologist  would  expect  to  detect  in  a  person  dying  in  full  intellectual 
power  at  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty.  In  another  case,  I  examined  the  brain  of  a 
gentleman  whose  mind  had  become  prematurely  enfeebled  for  six  years  previously 
to  his  death.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-six.  The  convolutions  of  the 
brain  had  greatly  diminished  in  depth,  as  well  as  in  complexity,  and  the  ence- 

Ithalic  mass  also  presented  a  general  shrunken  or  atrophied  appearance.  The 
»rain  was  unusually  pale,  and  there  was  also  (without  softening)  a  want  of  co- 
herence in  its  texture. 

»  "The  Rambler."     Dr.  Johnson. 

•  "Amenities  of  Literature,"  by  Isaac  D'Israeli,  vol.  ii,  p.  866. 

*  Qo«the'8  '*  Wilhelm  Meister's  Wanderjahre." 
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How  can  we  explain  the  growth,  expansion,  and  discipline 
which  the  mind  undereoes  as  the  eftect  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tional training  ?  By  what  physiological  and  psychical  processes 
are  the  memory,  attention,  and  reasoning  faculties  developed  and 
invigorated  by  exercise  ?  What  is  the  rationale  of  the  judgment 
being  improved  by  judicious  and  careful  cultivation,  the  moral 
sense  elevated,  the  taste  disciplined  and  chastened,  or  the  voli- 
tional power  increased?  Are  not  these  various  conditions  of 
mind  the  result  of  an  inexplicable  law  regulating  the  action  of 
nerve-matter?  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  Siat  changes  similar  to 
those  j)reviously  referred  to  in  the  thinking  principle  can  be  con- 
sequent upon  any  alteration  in  the  mind  per  se  ?  May  not  these 
developments  and  modifications  in  the  psychical  attributes  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  gradual  unfoldings  of  the  intellect,  which  we  per- 
ceive through  the  various  epochs  of  life,  be  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  either  the  growth,  waste,  and  repair  of  cerebral 
nerve-matter,  or  some  modification  in  its  chemical  composition  ? 

Are  these  psychical  phenomena  more  occult  and  inscrutable  to 
the  philosopher  than  the  physical  facts  that  the  physiologist  is 
daily  making  matter  of  observation  and  reflection  ?  How  can 
we  account  K)r  the  transmission  of  particular  types  of  disease,  or 
certain  modifications  and  el^centricities  of  physical  organization 
from  generation  to  generation  ?  Are  these  phenomena  less  ob- 
scure than  the  hereditary  descent  of  mental  idiosyncrasies,  modu- 
lations of  the  voice,  and  expressions  of  the  countenance,  from 
father  to  son,  mother  to  daughter,  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other? Slight  distortions  in  the  feet,  peculiar  malformations  in 
the  fingers,  singular  defects  in  the  development  of  the  muscles 
(regulating  the  movements  of  the  eyes),  moles,  mother's  marks, 
particular  modes  of  articulation,  have  all  been  recognized  to  be 
physical  defects,  or  more  properly  speaking,  modifications  of  or 
arrests  of  structural  development,  that  have  existed  in  families 
for  generations.  How  can  these  physical  facts  be  reconciled 
with  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  organic  revolutions  constantly 
occurring  in  the  animal  economy  ? 

If  the  attention  be  directed  to  the  consideration  of  patholo- 
gical phenomena,  the  physiologist  is  still  more  bewildered  in  his 
effort  to  unravel  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  laws  regulating 
the  living  principle,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  or  is  connected  with 
organization.  I  refer  to  those  subtle  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  blood  effected  in  infancy  by  the  introduction  into  it  of 
minute  portions  of  morbid  animal  matter,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  body  from  the  influence  of  noxious  and  deadly  poi- 
sons; but  more  particularly  to  the  effect  of  vaccine  virus  upon 
the  blood  in  producing  a  permanent  and  organic  change  in  its 
constitution  and  character,  which  continues  to  exercise  a  protec- 
tive influence  against  small-pox,  in  the  great  mass  of  cases, 
throQgh  a  long  life,  during  which  time  the  blood  must  have 
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undergone  many  thooaands,  if  not  millions,  of  changes  and 
modifications.  If  we  coald  imagine  a  person  so  armed,  by 
means  of  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  healthy  vaccine 
matter  under  fiftvorable  bodily  conditions  for  its  reception,  to  be 
drained  of  nearly  his  last  drop  of  blood,  and  subsequently  re- 
stored to  his  original  vascular  condition,  we  should  find  no  dimi- 
nution in  the  force  of  its  sanitary  and  protective  effect  upon  tibe 
vital  fiuid  in  early  life;  in  otherwords,  he  would  continue  shielded, 
certainly  for  many  ;^ears,  from  the  influence  of  smalUpox  poison. 

How  can  this  assimilative  power  of  the  blood  be  explained? 
Is  the  phenomenon  less  inscrutable  than  the  permanent  and 
indestructible  character  of  all  psychical  impressions  ?  When 
alluding  to  the  blood's  own  assimilative  power,  Mr.  Paget  re- 
marks: '^  After  the  vaccine  and  other  infectious  or  inoculable 
diseases,  it  is  most  probably,  not  the  tissues  alone,  but  the  blood 
as  much  or  much  more  than  they,  in  which  the  altered  state  is 
maintained,  and  in  many  cases  it  would' seem  that,  whatever 
materials  are  added  to  the  blood,  the  stamp  once  impressed  by 
one  of  these  specific  diseases  is  retained;  me  blood, hy  its  own 
formative  power,  exactly  assimilating  to  itself  its  altered  self, 
the  materials  derived  from  the  food. 

^^  And  this,  surely,  must  be  the  explanation  9f  many  of  the 
most  inveterate  diseases;  that  they  persist  because  of  the  assimi- 
lative formation  of  the  blood.  Syphilis,  lepra,  eczema,  gout, 
and  many  more,  seem  thus  to  be  perpetuated,  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  in  ever- varying  quantity;  whether  it  manifests  exter- 
nally or  not,  the  material  they  depend  on  is  still  in  the  blood ; 
because  the  blood  constantly  makes  it  afresh  out  of  the  materials 
that  are  added  to  it,  let  those  materials  be  almost  what  they  may. 
The  tissues  once  affected  may  (and  often  do)  in  these  cases  re- 
cover;  they  may  have  gained  their  right  or  perfect  composition; 
but  the  blood,  by  assimilation,  still  retains  its  taint,  though  it 
may  have  in  it  not  one  of  the  particles  on  which  the  taint  first 

Sassed;  and  hence,  after  many  years  of  seeminff  health,  the 
isease  may  break  out  again  from  the  blood,  and  affect  a  part 
which  was  never  before  diseased.  And  this  appears  to  be  the 
natural  course  of  these  diseases,  unless  the  morbid  material  be 
(as  we  mav  suppose^  decomposed  by  some  specific;  or  be  ex- 
creted in  the  gradual  tendency  of  the  blood  (like  the  tissues)  to 
regain  a  normal  state;  or,  finally,  be,  if  I  mav  so  speak,  starved 
by  the  abstraction  from  the  food  of  all  such  things  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  from. 

"In  all  these  things,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  symmetrical  dis- 
ease, we  have  proofs  of  the  surpassing  precision  of  the  formative 
process,  a  precision  so  exact  that,  as  we  may  say,  a  mark  once 
made  upon  a  particle  of  blood,  or  tissue,  is  not  for  years  effaced 
from  its  successors.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  truth  of  widest 
application ;  and  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  herein  is  the  solution 
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of  what  has  been  made  a  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  the  whole 
truth  concerning  the  connection  of  an  immaterial  mind  with  the 
brain.  When  the  brain  is  said  to  be  essential,  as  the  organ  or 
instrument  of  the  mind  in  its  relation  with  the  external  world, 
not  only  to  the  perception  of  sensations,  but  to  the  subsequent 
intellectual  acts,  and  especially  to  the  memory  of  things  which 
have  been  the  objects  of  sense, — it  is  asked,  how  can  tne  brain 
be  the  organ  of  memory  when  you  suppose  its  substance  to  be 
ever  changing?  or,  how  is  it  that  your  assumed  nutritive  change 
of  all  the  particles  of  the  brain  is  not  as  destructive  of  all 
memory  and  knowledge  of  sensuous  things  as  the  sudden  de- 
struction by  some  great  injury  is?  The  answer  is, — because  of 
the  exactness  of  assimilation  accomplished  in  the  formative  pro- 
cess :  the  effect  once  produced  by  an  impression  upon  the  brain,, 
whether  in  perception  or  in  intellectual  act,  is  nxed  and  there 
retained ;  because  the  part,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  has  been 
thereby  changed,  is  exactly  represented  in  the  part  which,  in 
the  course  of  nutrition,  succeeds  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  recollection 
of  sensuous  things,  the  mind  refers  to  a  brain  in  which  are  re- 
tained the  effects,  or  rather  the  likenesses  of  changes  that  past 
impressions  and  intellectual  acts  had  rhade.  As,  m  some  way 
passing  far  our  knowledge,  the  mind  perceived,  and  took  cogni- 
zance of,  the  change  made  by  the  first  impression  of  an  object 
acting  through  the  sense-organs  on  the  brain,  so  afterwards  it 
perceives  and  recognizes  the  likeness  of  that  change  in  the  parts 
inserted  in  the  process  of  nutrition."* 

How  fraught  with  interest  of  the  most  sublime  and  exalted 
character,  to  the  metaphvsical  philosopher,  physician,  and  theo- 
logian, is  the  theory  of  the  indestructible  character  of  all  mental 
impressions  ? 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  inti- 
mate character,  functions,  and  composition  of  nerve-matter, 
admitted  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  vis  nervosa^  limited 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  the  operations  of  thought,  as 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  recondite  alterations  in  the 
vesicular  neurine  of  the  brain,  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  psychical  phenomena  to  which  I  am  about 
to  refer.  Much  light  may  yet  be  thrown  upon  this  important 
and  intricate  subject,  as  the  result  of  a  closer  study  of  mental 
dynamics  and  chemico-cerebral  pathology^.  Morbid  mental  phe- 
nomena, incomprehensible  to  the  physiologist,  and  inscrutable 
to  the  pathologist,  may  be  intimately  dependent  upon  minute 
changes  (out  of  the  range  of  the  microscope),  in  the  organic 
chemical  constitution  of  brain-matter  affecting  not  only  the 
quantity  and  quality,  but  distribution  of  the  nerve  and  psychical 

»  "  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology."   By  J.  Paget,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Vol.  i,  p.  52. 
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force,  not,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  of  physiological 
and  dynamical  science,  susceptible  of  demonstration.' 

A  vast  and  unexplored  region  of  scientific  inquinr  is  open  to 
the  zealous  philosopher  who  investigates  in  his  laboratory  the 
subject  of  chemico-cerebral  pathology.  Much  untrodden  ground 
exists  in  association  with  this  deeply  interesting  and  neglected 
subject.  Any  attempt  to  unravel,  by  the  aid  of  chemical  science, 
psychical  and  nervous  phenomena  so  abstruse,  may  prove  for  a 
time  unproductive  of  any  practical  results;  nevertheless,  ^real 
advantages  would  accrue  j&om  such  a  course  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  Lord  Bacon,  when  referring  to  the  persevering  efforts 
of  the  ancient  alchemists  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone,  re- 
marks, that  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  im- 
mediate object  of  their  search,  much  good  resulted  from  theii 
investigations.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  succeed  in  discovering 
the  philosopher's  stone,  but  they  accomplished  by  their  labon 

■  Much  has  heen  said  by  phrenological  authorities,  as  well  as  physiologioJ 
writers,  disposed  to  favor,  to  some  extent,  the  theory  of  GaU  and  Spurzheim,  m 
to  the  relation  between  the  volume  of  the  brain  and  the  deffree  of  psychical  powa 
manifested.  A  few  of  the  opponents  of  phrenology  have  rather  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  prudence  by  attempting,  in  their  mistaken  zeal  to  establish  as  a  llrtt 
principle,  that  there  is  no  clearly  established  orffotne  connection  between  the 
brain  and  mind,  that  as  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned  we  could  have  dona  tf 
well  without  as  with  a  brain  I 

**  Quia  furor  iste  novus ;  quo  nunc,  quo  tenditis  7  inquam 
Heu  miseri  cives  I" 

I  am  astonished  to  find  an  acute  and  profound  thinker  like  the  late  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  countenancing  this  extreme  view  of  an  important  dynamical  and 
physioloe^cal  question.  He  observes:  '*  There  is  no  good  ground  to  suppose  thai 
the  mind  is  situate  solely  in  the  brain,  or  exclusively  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
On  the  contrary,  the  supposition  that  it  is  really  present  wherever  wc  are  con- 
scious that  it  acts, — in  a  word,  the  Peripatetic  aphorism,  the  soul  is  all  in  the 
whole  and  all  in  every  part, — is  more  philosophical,  and,  consequently,  more 
probable  than  any  other  opinion.  It  has  not  been  always  noticed,  even  by  thoM 
who  deem  themselves  the  chosen  champions  of  the  immateriality  of  mind,  thai 
we  materialize  mind  when  we  attribute  to  it  the  relation  of  matter.  Thus,  wc 
•cannot  attribute  a  local  seat  to  the  soul,  without  clothing  it  with  the  propertiei 
•of  extension  and  place,  and  those  who  suppose  this  scat  to  be  but  a  point  onlj 
jiegravate  the  difficulty.  Admitting  the  spirituality  of  mind,  all  that  we  know 
of  the  relation  of  soul  and  body  is,  that  the  former  is  connected  with  the  latiei 
in  a  way  of  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  and  that  it  holds  relations,  differenl 
^th  in  degree  and  kind,  with  different  parts  of  the  organism.  We  have  nc 
right,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  limited  to  any  one  part  of  the  organism ;  foi 
even  if  wo  admit  that  the  nervous  system  is  the  part  to  which  it  is  proximately 
united,  still  the  nervous  system  is  itself  universally  ramified  throughout  the 
body ;  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  deny  that  the  mind  feels  at  the  fingei 
points,  as  consciousness  assures  us,  than  to  assert  that  it  thinks  exclusively  in  th< 
Drain.  The  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  mind  and  body  is,  there- 
fore, this, — that  the  mental  modifications  are  dependent  on  certain  corporeal  con- 
ditions; but  of  the  nature  of  these  conditions  wc  know  nothing.  For  example, 
we  know,  by  experience,  that  the  mind  perceives  only  through  organs  of  sense, 
and  that,  through  these  different  organs,  it  perceives  in  a  different  manner. 
But  whether  the  senses  be  instruments,  whether  they  be  media,  or  whether  they 
be  only  partial  outlets  to  the  mind  incarcerated  in  the  body — on  all  this  we  can 
only  theorize  and  conjecture." — Lectures  on  Metaphysics^  vol.  ii,  p.  127. 
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what  might  be  considered  almost  tantamount  to  it  in  talue.  By 
their  persevering  attempts  to  find  the  hidden  treasure,  they 
turned  up  and  pulverized  the  soil,  to  use  the  Baconian  image, 
thus  rendering  it  better  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 

There  are  three  recognized  latent  mental  impressions.*  1. 
Where  the  greater  part  of  our  spiritual  treasures  lies  beyond 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  and  hidden  in  the  obscure  recesses 
of  the  mind.  2.  When  the  mind  contains  certain  svstems  of 
knowledge,  or  certain  habits  of  action  which  it  is  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  possessing  in  its  ordinary  state,  but  which  are  revealed 
to  consciousness  in  certain  extraordinary  exaltations  of  its  pow- 
ers. 3.  Consists  in  ordinary  mental  modifications,  i.  e.,  mental 
activities  of  which  we  are  unconscious,  but  which  manifest  ex- 
istence by  effects  of  which  we  are  conscious.  This  last  appears 
a  somewhat  ambiguous  proposition,  for,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
asks,  "How  can  we  know  that  to  exist  which  lies  beyond  the 
one  condition  of  all  knowledge,  consciousness?  How  can  know- 
ledge arise  out  of  ignorance,  consciousness  out  of  unconscious- 
ness, the  cognizable  out  of  the  incognizable?  i.  e.,  how  can  one 
opposite  proceed  out  of  another?''  "There  are  many  things," 
says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "which  we  neither  know  nor  can  know 
in  themselves, — that  is,  in  their  direct  and  immediate  relation 
to  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  but  which  manifest  themselves 
through  the  medium  of  their  eflFects.  Consciousness  cannot 
exist  independently  of  some  peculiar  modification  of  the  mind; 
we  are  only  conscious  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  determinate 
state.  To  be  conscious,  we  must  be  conscious  of  some  particu- 
lar perception,  remembrance,  imagination,  or  feeling.  We  have 
no  general  consciousness.  As  consciousness  supposes  a  special 
mental  modification  as  its  object,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
this  modification  or  state  supposes  a  change — a  transition  from 
some  other  state  or  modification.  But  as  the  modification  must 
be  present  before  we  have  a  consciousness  of  the  modification, 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  its  rise  or 
awakening,  for  its  rise  and  awakening  is  also  the  rise  or  awaken- 
ing of  consciousness."  Sir  W.  Hamilton  cites  the  following  il- 
lustration of  such  subtle  mental  phenomena.  "When  we  look," 
he  observes,  "  at  a  distant  forest,  we  perceive  a  certain  expanse 
of  CTeen.  Of  this  as  an  affection  of  our  organism,  we  are  clearly 
and  distinctly  conscious.  The  expanse  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, is  evidently  made  up  of  parts  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scious. No  leaf,  perhaps  no  tree,  may  be  separately  visible. 
But  the  greenness  of  the  forest  is  made  up  of  the  greenness  of 
the  leaves;  that  is,  the  total  impression  of  which  we  are  conscious 
is  made  up  of  an  infinitude  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 
When  we  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea,  what  are,"  says 

«  '< Lectures  on  MeUphysics.''    Sir  W.  Hamilton.    Vol.  i,  p.  848. 
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Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "the  constituents  of  the  total  perception  of 
which  we  are  conscious?  This  murmur  is  a  sum  made  up  of 
parts,  and  the  sum  would  be  zero  if  the  parts  did  not  count  as 
something."* 

The  theory  of  the  persistent  and  indestructible  character  of 
psychical  impressions  is  countenanced  (I  will  not  say  established) 
b^  phenomena  observed  during  various  abnormal  mental  ana 
disordered  cerebral  conditions.     I  refer, 

1.  To  the  state  of  the  intellect  as  manifested  in  certain  forms  of  as- 

phyxia, caused  by  drowning  and  hanging. 

2.  To  the  condition  of  the  mind  as  exhibited  previously  to  death, 

3.  To  morbid  mental  phenomena  observed  to  result  from  vyuries 

inflicted  upon  the  brain,  or  to  follow  particular  types  of  ence- 
phalic  disease. 

It  has  occurred  that  persons  in  the  act  of  drowning  (during 

1  Latent  psychical  are  certainly  not  more  singular  and  inexplicable  than  latent 
physical  phenomena.  The  subjoined  interesting  facts  relative  to  light  illustrate 
the  matter  in  Question :  **  M.  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  has  been  pursuing  with 
much  diligence  nis  investigations  into  the  influence  of  solar  light  on  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies.  An  extensive  series  of  experiments  has  been  communicated 
by  M.  Chevreul  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences.  Many  of  these  experiments  were 
merely  confirmatJory  of  his  former  results,  or  tended  to  show  that  the  property 
of  absorbing  the  solar  rays  and  giving  them  out  again  in  darkness,  was  common 
to  a  very  large  number  of  dissimilar  bodies.  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of 
our  readers,  that  M.  Niepce,  in  a  former  communication,  stated  that  a  tube  of 
paper  or  metal,  white  on  the  inside,  being  exposed  directly  opposite  the  sun  for 
an  hour,  absorbed  a  large  quantity  of  light,  which  could,  by  closing  the  end  of 
the  tube,  be  preserved  and  employed  at  some  future  time  in  producing  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  a  picture  on  tissue  paper  upon  a  piece  of  chemically  prepared 
paper  placed  to  receive  it;  that,  indeed,  the  solar  radiations  could  be  bottled  up 
for  a  future  day.  M.  Niepce  has  since  proved  that  if  a  cylinder  of  white  card*- 
board,  which  has  been  exposed  to  sunshine,  be  carefully  closed  up  in  a  tin  case, 
*it  is  active  six  months  after  its  insolation,'  and  if  there  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  tube  a  transparent  print,  and  then  a  piece  of  photographic  paper,  the  radia- 
tions from  the  inside  of  the  tube  will  act  precisely  as  if  the  arrangement  had 
been  exposed  to  the  solar  rays.  After  these  absorbed  radiations  have  once  ef- 
fected the  decomposition  of  any  of  the  salt^  of  gold  or  silver  they  are  powerless; 
that  is,  they  are  expended  in  producing  this  change.  M.  Niepce  has  been  car- 
rying his  investigations  yet  farther,  and  he  has  approached  the  confines  of 
that  territory  between  physics  and  physiology  which  has  hitherto  been  but  a 
bewildering  problem.  Earth — agricultural  soil — has  been  taken  from  a  con- 
siderable depth  and  spread  upon  a  plate  in  darkness,  a  piece  of  paper  covered 
with  chloride  of  silver  has  been  placed  above  it,  and  no  ett'ect  has  been  produced. 
The  same  soil  has  been  exposed  to  sunshine,  one-half  of  it  being  covered  by  an 
opaque  screen;  it  has  then  been  taken  into  a  dark  room,  and  a  piece  of  similar 
photographic  paper  placed  as  in  the  former  experiment.     All  tnat  part  of  .the 

Eaper  over  the  soil  which  had  been  exposed  was  darkened,  but  that  portion  which 
ad  been  covered  produced  no  effect.  Here  wo  have  evidence  of  the  absorption 
of  the  solar  rays  by  the  surface  soil,  and  of  the  continuation  in  obscurity  of  that 
action  which  has  been  commenced  utider  the  influence  of  sunshine.  The  re- 
searches of  M.  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  confirm  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
views  entertained  by  his  uncle,  M.  Niephore  Niepce,  who  in  December,  18*29, 
wrote  thus:  'Light,  in  its  state  of  composition  and  decomposition,  acts  chemi- 
cally upon  bodies.  It  is  absorbed,  if  combines  with  ihem^  and  communicates  to  them 
new  prffjyrrtic^.'  We  shall  anxiously  wait  the  extension  of  these  researches  upon 
vital  organisms,  in  the  direction  indicated  bv  M.  Chevreul." — Atheti<fumj  Janu- 
ary 8,  1859. 
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the  asphyxia  caused  b^  the  circulation  of  venous  instead  of  ar- 
terial blood  in  the  braiD,  consequent  upon  the  suspension  of  re- 
spiration) have  had  presented  to  their  minds,  whilst  in  the  act 
of  death,  a  series  of  striking  tableaux  of  the  most  minute  and 
remarkable  occurrences  of  their  past  lives.  Events  associated 
with  the  period  of  childhood  have  been,  under  these  circum- 
stances, recalled  to  the  mind,  and  presented  to  it  like  so  many 
exquisitely  executed  photographic  portraits.  These  phenomena 
have  occurred  not  exclusively  during  the  act  of  drowning,  and 
at  the  moment  of  dissolution,  but  m  analogous  conditions  of 
morbid  and  asphyxiated  brain. ^ 

A  gentleman,  during  an  attack  of  acute  mental  depression, 
hung  himself.  A  short  period  only  elapsed  before  he  was  cut 
down.  He  was  subsequently  brought  to  me  for  advice,  and 
placed  for  a  time  under  my  medical  supervision.  He  ultimately 
recovered.  He  often  related  to  me  the  strange  mental  visions 
that  floated  in  his  mind  during  the  few  minutes  or  (in  all  proba- 
bility) SECONDS  he  continued  suspended,  and  temporarily  de- 
prived of  consciousness.  They  were  of  the  most  pleasing  charac- 
ter. The  scenes  of  his  early  life  were  in  their  minutest  particu- 
lar revived.  He  was  taken  to  the  cottage  in  which  he  was  born, 
interchanged  tokens  of  affection  with  his  beloved  parents,  gam- 
bolled once  more  with  the  companions  of  his  childhood  on  the 
village  green,  and  again 

*<  Whispered  the  lover's  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn,  that  scents  the  evening  gale.'' 

Incidents  connected  with  the  school  in  which  he  received  his 
early  instruction  were  reproduced  to  his  mind.  He  once  again 
renewed  acquaintance,  and  shook  hands  with  the  loved  and 
dearly  cherished  companions  of  his  boyhood.  The  remem- 
brance of  faces  (known  when  a  child)  that  had  been  (as  he  sup- 
posed) entirely  obliterated  from  his  memory,  was  restored  to  his 
recollection  in  a  most  remarkably  truthful  and  vivid  manner. 
During  that  critical  second  of  time  (when  it  may  be  reasonably 
presumed  he  was  struggling  with  death),  every  trifling  and  mi- 
nute circumstance  connected  with  his  past  life  was  presented  to 
his  mind  like  so  many  charming  pictorial  sketches  and  paint- 
ings.* 

^  MUller  says:  *<We  know  that  every  idea  is  a  permanent,  immutable  im- 
pretsion  in  the  brain,  which  may  at  any  moment  present  itself  anew,  if  the 
mind  be  directed  to  it — if  the  <  attention'  be  turned  to  it — and  that  it  is  merely 
the  impossibility  of  the  attention  being  occupied  by  many  objects  simultaneously 
that  causes  each  to  be  forgotten.  All  these  latent  ideas  must  be  regarded  as  im- 
pressions on  the  brain  which  cannot  be  effaced.  Lesions  of  the  brain  may  annul 
a  part  or  all  of  these  ideas." 

'  A  person  was  hung,  but  cut  down  on  the  arrival  of  a  reprieve.  Upon  being 
asked  '*  what  his  sensations  were  whilst  hanging?"  he  replied,  that  <*tne  prepa- 
rations for  his  execution  were  dreadful  and  liorrible  beyond  all  expression,  out 
that  upon  being  dropped,  he  instantly  found  himself  amid  fields  and  rivers  of 
blood,  which  grMually  acquired  a  greenish  tinge.    Imagining  that  if  he  could 
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"  I  was  once  told,  by  a  near  relative,  that  having  in  her  child- 
hood fallen  into  a  river,  and  being  on  the  very  verffe"bf  death, 
but  for  the  critical  assistance  which  reached  her,  she  saw  in  a 
moment  her  whole  life,  in  its  minutest  incidents,  relBlected  before 
her,  as  in  a  mirror."' 

How  often  the  mind,  during  the  last  struggle,  is  busily  occu- 
pied in  the  contemplation  of  pastoral  imagery  and  pleasant  early 
remembrances  associated  witn  the  innocent  recreations  and  un- 
matched beauties  of  country  life.  All  the  unsophisticated  aspi- 
rations and  fond  reminiscences  of  the  vouthful  fancy  appear, 
occasionally,  at  this  awful  crisis,  to  gusn  back  to  the  heart  in 
their  original  beauty,  freshness,  and  purity. 

"  A  young  man,"  says  Dr.  Symonds,  "  who  had  been  but  little 
conversant  with  any  but  rural  scenery,  discoursed  most  elo- 

auently,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  of  sylvan  glen  and  bosky 
ell,  purling  streams  and  happy  valleys,  '  babbling  of  green 
fields,'  as  if  his  spirit  had  been  always  luxuriating  itself  in  the 
gardens  of  Elysium."  Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  phenomenon 
m  his  account  of  the  death  of  Falstaff,  in  the  play  of  Henry  V. 

A  gentleman  fell  accidentally  into  the  water,  and  was  nearly 
drowned.  After  being  rescued,  he  continued  in  a  state  of  appa- 
rent death  for  nearly  twenty  minutes.  On  his  restoration  to  con- 
sciousness, he  thus  described  his  sensations  whilst  in  the  act  of 
drowning :  "  They  were  the  m^8t  delightful  and  ecstatic  I  have 
ever  experienced.  I  was  transported  to  a  perfect  Paradise,  and 
witnessed  scenes  that  my  imagination  never  had,  in  its  most  ac- 
tive condition,  depicted  to  my  mind.  I  wandered  in  company 
with  angelic  spirits  through  the  most  lovely  citron  and  orange 
groves, 

*  Roseate  bowers, 
Celestial  palms,' and  ever-blooming  floweA,' 

basking  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  the  most  delicious  per- 
fumes. I  heard  the  most  exquisite  music  proceeding  from  melo- 
dious voices  and  well-tuned  instruments.  Whilst  in  this  world 
of  fancy  my  mind  had  recalled  to  consciousness  the  scenes  and 
associations  of  my  early  life,  and  the  memory  of  the  companions 
of  my  boyhood.  All  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired  during  a 
long  life  recurred  to  my  mind.     Favorite  passages  from  Horace, 

reach  a  certain  spot,  he  should  be  easy,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  struggle  forcibly 
to  attain  it,  and  then  consciousness  and  all  feeling  was  completely  suspended." 

*'  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  certain  gentleman  that  would  needs  make 
trial,  in  curiosity,  what  men  did  feel  that  were  hanged ;  so  he  fastened  the  cord 
about  his  neck,  raising  himself  upon  a  stool,  and  then  letting  himself  fall,  think- 
ing it  should  be  in  his  power  to  recover  the  stool  at  his  pleasure,  which  he  failed 
in,  but  was  helped  by  a  friend  then  present.  He  was  asked  afterwards  what  he 
felt ;  he  said  ho  felt  no  pain,  but  first  he  thought  ho  saw  before  his  eyes  a  great 
fire,  and  burning  ;  then  he  thought  he  saw  all  black  and  dark  ;  lastly,  it  turned 
to  a  pale  blue,  or  sea-water  green  ;  which  color  is  also  often  seen  by  them  which 
fall  into  swoonings." — Hisiory  of  Life  and  Death,  by  Lord  Bncon.  * 

*  "Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,"  by  De  Quincey. 
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Virgil,  and  Cicero,  were  revived,  and  pieces  of  poetry  I  had 
been  fond  of  repeating  when  a  boy,  came  fresh  to  my  recollec- 
tion."' 

The  delirium  that  occasionally  accompanies  the  act  of  dying, 
is  often  marked  by  a  singular  reference  to  the  minute  circum- 
stances of  the  past  life;  and  a^ed  persons  have  been  heard,  like 
FalstaflF,  not  only  to  "  babble  about  green  fields,"  but  in  imagi- 
nation to  converse  with  and  of  the  companions  of  their  youm, 
and  refer  to  particular  events  that  had  occurred  in  their  early 
childhood.  An  elderly  lady,  whilst  in  a  state  of  delirium  imme- 
diately preceding  death,  addressed  those  about  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage,  and  requested  them  to  arrange  her  bridal  dress, 
and  gave  other  instructions  respecting  an  event  that  had  occurred, 
under  unusually  peculiar  and  romantic  circumstances,  nearljffty 
years  previously. 

A  lady,  who  died  of  obscure  visceral  disease,  became  delirious 
three  hours  before  death.  She  then  began  to  talk  in  what  ap- 
peared to  those  about  her  to  be  the  "  unknown  tongue."    No 

1  The  late  Professor  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  thus  described  his  state  of  mind 
when  in  the  act  of  being  drowned  :  **  After  being  immersed  in  the  water,"  he 
•ays,  "  I  saw  my  danger,  but  thought  the  mare  would  swim,  and  I  knew  1  could 
ride  when  we  were  overwhelmed.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  with  my  eyes  open.  At  first  I  thought  I  saw  the  bottom  clearly,  and 
then  felt  neither  apprehension  nor  pain  ;  on  tbe  contrary,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
in  the  most  delightful  situation  ;  my  mind  was  tranquil  and  uncommonly  happy. 
I  felt  as  if  in  Paradise,  and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  saw  any  person ;  the 
impression*  of  happiness  seemed  not  to  be  derived  from  anything  around  me,  but 
from  the  state  oi  my  mind.  And  yet  I  had  a  general  apprehension  of  pleasing 
objects ;  and  I  cannot  recollect  that  anything  appeared  defined,  nor  did  my  eye 
tale  in  any  object,  only  I  had  a  general  impression  of  a  green  color,  as  of  fields 
or  gardens.  But  my  happiness  did  not  appear  to  arise  from  these,  but  appeared 
to  consist  merely  in  the  tranquil — indescrioably  tranquil  state  of  mind.  By-and- 
by  I  seemed  to  awake,  as  out  of  slumber,  and  felt  pain  and  difSculty  of  breath- 
ing ;  and  now  I  found  I  had  been  carried  by  a  strong  wave,  and  left  in  very 
shallow  water  on  the  shore,  and  the  pain  I  felt  was  occasioned  by  the  air  once 
more  inflating  my  lungs  and  producing  respiration.  How  long  I  had  been  under 
water  I  cannot  tell ;  it  may,  however,  be  guessed  at  by  the  circumstance  that 
when  restored  to  the  power  of  reflection,  I  looked  at  the  mare,  and  saw  her  walk- 
ing leisurely  down  shore  towards  home,  then  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
place  where  we  were  submerged." 

Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  in  a  Tetter  published  in  the  **  Autobiography  of  Sir  John 
Barrow,"  gives  an  account  of  his  sensations  when  in  the  act  of  being  drowned. 
He  says,  "  Every  incident  of  his  former  life  seemed  to  glance  across  his  recol- 
lection in  a  retrograde  succession,  not  in  mere  outline,  but  the  picture  being 
filled  with  every  minute  and  collateral  feature,"  forming  <<  a  kind  of  panoramic 
picture  of  his  entire  existence,  each  act  of  it  accompanied  by  a  sense  or  right  and 
wrong." 

Tbe  Bishop  of  Oxford  related  some  years  ago  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
in  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  the  following  incident:  An  acquaintance  of 
hia  Lordship's,  a  man  of  remarkably  clear  head,  was  crossing  a  railway  in  the 
country  when  an  express  train  at  full  speed  appeared  closely  approaching  him. 
He  bad  just  time  to  throw  himself  down  in  the  centre  of  the  road  between  the 
two  lines  of  rails,  and  as  the  vast  train  passed  over  him  the  sentiment  of  impend- 
ing danger  to  his  very  existence  brought  vividly  into  his  recollection  every  inci- 
dent of  his  former  life  in  such  an  array  as  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  pro- 
mised opening  of  *<  the  great  book  at  the  last  great  day." 
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one  understood  a  word  she  uttered.  It  was  eventually  surmised 
that  she  was  conversing  in  German,  a  language  she  had  acquired 
in  early  life,  but  which  she  had  ap;>arentfy  for^tten.  A  native 
of  that  country,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  at  a  friend's 
house,  was  sent  for,  and  conversed  with  the  patient  in  German. 
The  relations  of  the  lady  assured  the  mediciu  gentiemen  in  at- 
tendance, who  were  much  struck  by  the  singular  phenomenon, 
that  she  had  not  spoken  the  foreign  language  since  she  was  ten 
years  of  age !  Five  years  previously  to  her  fatal  illness,  she 
accompanied  some  friends  to  Frankfort,  but  whilst  there  never 
attempted,  although  frequently  urged,  to  converse  in  the  lan- 

?^uage  of  the  country.    It  was  then  supposed  that  all  the  know- 
edge  she  had  acquired  of  German  when  a  child  had  been  efbced 
from  her  mind. 

Dr.  Bush  alludes  to  a  patient  subject  to  attacks  of  recurrent 
insanity,  whose  paroxysms  were  always  indicated  by  her  convers- 
ing in  a  kind  of  Italian  patois.  As  the  disease  advanced,  and  had 
reached  its  culminating  point,  the  lady  could  only  talk  in  Drench  ; 
at  the  decline  of  her  illness  she  spoke  only  German  ;  and  during 
the  stage  of  convalescence  she  addressed  those  about  her  in  her 
native  tongue.  This  lady,  when  quite  well,  rarely  spoke  anv  but 
her  own  language;  and  if  she  attempted  to  do  otherwise,  always 
did.  so  with  extreme  diffidence  and  difficulty.  During  her  attack 
of  insanity  she  spoke  with  great  fluency,  never,  apparently,  bding 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  convey  her  ideas.  It  is  said  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Italian,  the  other  languages,  Gerifian  and 
Frencli,  were  singularly  accurate. 

"  A  gentleman,  well  known  both  to  the  learned  and  political 
world,  who  did  me  (says  Sir  W.  Hamilton)  the  honor  to  corre- 
spond with  me  upon  the  subject  of  my  first  volume  of  Meta- 
physics, says,  '  that  about  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
in  "PVance,  I  had  an  intimacy  in  the  family  of  the  late  Marfechal 
de  Montmorenci  de  Laval.  His  son,  the  Comte  de  Laval,  was 
married  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maupeaux,  the  daughter  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-general of  that  name,  and  the  niece  of  the  late  chancellor. 
This  gentleman  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck;  his 
widow  survived  him  some  years,  but  is  since  dead. 

"  '  The  following  fact  comes  from  her  own  mouth.  She  has 
told  it  me  repeatedly.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfect  veracity, 
and  very  goocl  sense.  She  appealed  to  her  servants  and  family 
for  the  truth ;  nor  did  she,  indeed,  seem  to  be  sensible  that  the 
matter  was  so  extraordinary  as  it  appeared  to  me.  I  wrote  it 
down  at  the  time,  and  I  have  the  memorandum  amongst  my 
juipers. 

*' '  The  Comtesse  de  Laval  had  been  observed  by  servants, 
who  sat  up  with  her  on  account  of  some  indisposition,  to  talk  in 
her  sleep  a  language  that  none  of  them  understood;  nor  were 
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they  sore,  or,  indeed,  herself  able  to  gness,  upon  the  sounds 
being  repeated  to  her,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  gibberish. 

" '  Upon  her  lying-in  of  one  of  her  children,  she  was  attended 
by  a  nurse  who  was  of  the  province  of  Brittany,  and  who  im- 
mediately knew  the  meaning  of  what  she  said,  it  beinff  in  the 
idiom  of  the  natives  of  that  country ;  but  she  herself,  when 
awake,  did  not  understand  a  single  syllable  of  what  she  had 
uttered  in  her  sleep  upon  its  being  retold  to  her. 

"  *  She  was  born  in  that  province,  and  had  been  nursed  in  a 
family  where  nothing  but  that  language  was  spoken,  so  that,  in 
her  first  infancy,  she  had  known  it  and  no  other ;  but,  when  she 
returned  to  her  parents,  she  had  no  opportunity  of  keeping  up 
the  use  of  it ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  she  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  Breton  when  awake,  though  she  spoke  it  in  her  sleep. 

"  *  I  need  not  say  that  the  Comtesse  de  Laval  never  said  or 
imagined  that  she  used  any  words  of  the  Breton  idiom  more 
than  were  necessary  to  express  those  ideas  that  are  within  the 
compass  of  a  child's  knowledge  of  objects,  &c.'  '**    . 

A  gentleman  was  attacked  by  hemiplegia  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  passed,  a  few  days  before  death,  into  a  state  of  low,  rambling 
delirium.  He  then  spoke  only  in  French,  a  language  he  had 
not  been  known  to  speak  for  thirty  years  before.  "  This  con- 
tinued," says  Sir  H.  Holland,  "  until  utterance  ceased  altogether 
to  be  intelligible.'" 

The  following  circumstance  occurred  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
town  in  Germany,  a  year  or  two  before  Mr.  Coleridge  arrived 
at  Grottingen.  It  was  at  the  time  a  frequent  subject  of  conver- 
sation. "  A  young  woman,  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  during 
which,  according  to  the  asseverations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks 
of  the  neighborhood,  she  became  possessed,  as  it  appeared,  by  a 
very  learned  devil.  She  continued  incessantly  talJking  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  terms,  and  with  the  most 
distinct  enunciation;  This  possession  was  rendered  more  pro- 
bable by  the  known  fact  that  she  was  or  had  been  a  heretic. 
Voltaire  humorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance 
with  medical  men,  and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  reputa- 
tion if  he  had  taken  this  advice  in  the  present  instance.     The 

»  "  Ancient  Metaphysics,*'  by  Lord  Monb^do. 

«  *« Mental  Pathology." 

"It  is  in  vain,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  **to  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
change  by  which  sensory  impressions  are  thus  registered.'*  He,  however,  con- 
siders that  they  are  in  some  way  dependent  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  brain.  In 
cases  like  those  previously  cited,  tnere  can  be  no  doubt,  he  says,  *<  that  some 
alteration,  either  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  in  the  quality  of  the  fluid, 
was  the  cause  of  changes  which,  operating  in  the  substance  of  the  sensorium, 
reproduced  the  former  sensations,  just  as  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the 
retina  occasions  the  sensation  of  flashes  of  light  or  other  visual  phenomena." — - 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  p.  86S. 
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/ease  had  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  a  young  physieiaii, 
and  hj  Us  statement  many  eminent  physiologists  and  {wycholo- 
gists  visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot 
Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from  her  own 
mouthy  and  were  found  to  consist  of  sentences  coherent  and  in- 
telli^ble  each  for  itself,  but  with  little  or  no  connection  with 
each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  could 
be  traced  to  the  Bible ;  the  remainder  seemed  to  be  the  rabbi* 
nical  dialect.  All  trick  or  conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question. 
Not  only  had  the  young  woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  inmple 
creature,  but  she  evidentiv  was  laboring  under  a  nervous  fever. 
In  the  town  in  which  she  nad  been  resiaent  for  man^  years  as  a 
servant  in  different  &milies,  no  solution  presented  itself.  The 
young  physician,  however,  determined  to  trace  her  past  life  from 
step  to  step,  for  thepatient  herself  was  incapable  of  returning  a 
rational  answer.    Me  at  lenj^h  succeeded  in  discovering  tiie 

Slace  where  her  parents  had  uved,  travelled  thither,  found  them 
ead ;  but,  an  uncle  surviving,  he  learned  from  him  that  tiie 
patient  had  been  charitably  tf^en  by  an  old  Protestant  pastor 
at  nine  years  of  age,  and  had  remained  with  him  some  years,-— 
even  till  the  old  man's  death.  Of  this  pastor  the  uncle  knew 
nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With  great  diffi- 
culty, and  after  much  search,  our  young  medical  philosopher 
discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had  lived  with  him  as 
his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  effects.  She  remembered 
the  girl ;  related  that  her  venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indul- 
gent, and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was 
willing  to  have  kept  her,  but  that  after  her  patron's  death  the 
girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were  made  con- 
cerning the  pastor's  habits,  and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon 
was  soon  obtained.  It  appeared  that  it  was  the  old  man's  custom 
for  years  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house  into  which 
the  kitchen  door  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud 
voice  out  of  his  favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
were  still  in  the  niece's  possession.  The  pastor  was  a  learned 
man,  and  a  great  Hebraic  scholar.  Among  the  books  were 
found  a  collection  of  rabbinical  writings,  together  with  several 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  the  physician  succeeded  in 
identifying  so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the 
young  woman's  bedside,  tnat  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any 
rational  mind  concerning  the  true  origin  of  the  impressions 
made  on  her  nervous  system." 

Analogous  phenomena  are  observable  in  some  forms  of  som- 
nambulism as  well  as  of  catalepsy.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  quotes  a 
singular  illustration  from  a  German  book  by  Abel  :^  "  A  yoimg 
man  had  a  cataleptic  attack,  in  consequence  of  which  a  singular 

1  '<  A  Collection  of  Remarkable  Phenomena  from  Human  Life." 
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change  was  eftected  in  his  mental  constitution.  Some  six  mi- 
nutes after  failing  asleep,  he  began  to  speak  distinctly,  and 
almost  always  of  the  same  objects  and  concatenated  events,  so 
that  he  earned  on  from  night  to  night  the  same  history,  or  rather 
continued  to  play  the  same  part.  On  awakening,  he  had  no 
reminiscence  whatever  of  his  dreaming  thoughts,  a  circum- 
stance, by  the  way,  which  distinguishes  .this  as  rather  a  ckse  of 
somnambulism  than  of  common  dreaming.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  he  played  a  double  part  in  his  existence.  By  day  he 
was  the  poor  apprentice  of  a  merchant;  by  night  he  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  the  father  of  a  family,  a  senator,  and  in  affluent 
circumstances.  If,  during  his  vision,  anything  were  said  in  re- 
gard to  his  waking  state,  he  declared  it  unreal  and  a  dream." 

But,  reverting  more  particularly  to  the  phenomena  of  memory, 
I  would  ask,  how  are  we  to  explain  physiologically  the  modus 
operandi  of  attention  in  fixing  certain  impressions  on  the  mind. 
Is  the  fact  referrible  to  a  mechanical  or  psychical  law  ? 

It  is  deemed  of  importance  that  a  certain  idea  or  aggregation 
of  ideas  should,  to  use  colloquial  phrases,  be  permanently  im- 
pressed, fixed,  or  stamped  upon  the  mind;  in  other  words,  be 
susceptible,  by  an  eflbrt  of  the  will,  of  bein^  remembered.  In 
ordinary  understandings,  unless  the  attention  be  continously 
directed  and  concentrated  upon  the  subject  under  consideration, 
the  impression  made  upon  the  brain,  the  material  recipient  of 
the  mental  image,  is  famt  and  evanescent.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
commit  any  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  to  memory,  we  repeat  it, 
without  intermission,  until  we  are  conscious  that  a  durable  effect 
is  made  upon  the  mind.  Such  continuity  and  concentration  of 
the  attention  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  tenacity  of  certain 
conceptions,  healthy  as  well  as  morbid,  in  which  the  mind  has 
taken  a  deep  and  abiding  interest,  and  explains  the  fixed  charac- 
ter of  a  particular  type  of  delusive  ideas,  which  implicate  in 
their  operations  the  emotions,  passions,  imagination,  as  well  as 
reasoning  and  reflecting  faculties.  / 

A  circumstance  greatly  interests  and  involves  the  feelings.  A 
loved  object  dies  in  a  particular  room,  or  is  accidentally  deprived 
of  life  in  a  certain  locality.  The  attention  of  the  unhappy  sur- 
vivor is  painfully  alive  and  vividly  concentrated  upon  all  the 
physical,  moral,  and  emotional  associations  connected  with  the 
severe  loss  sustained,  and  an  impression  is  thus  made  upon  the 
memory,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  effaced. 

Again,  the  accuracy  of  the  memory  is  greatly  dependent  upon 
the  Taws  regulating  the  association  of  ideas.*     This  faculty  is 

»  The  faculty  of  memory,  reproduction,  or,  to  use  Sir  W.  Hamilton'a  phrase, 
'* resuscitation/'  is  considered  by  metaphysicians  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws 
which  govern  the  general  association  of  our  ideas.  Aristotle,  who  flourished 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  has  left  behind  him  a  masterly  philosophical 
analysis  of  these  laws.    Thoughts,  he  maintains,  which  haye  once  coexisted  in 
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noticed  in  varioas  conditions  of  manifestation  or  states  of  de- 
velopment, according  to  edncational  training,  and  on^al  and 
connate  vigor  of  mind.  In  a  few  nnderstandings  it  is  observed 
to  be  altogether  absent;  in  others  it  operates  sluggishly,  and  in 
some  it  is  m  a  most  painfully  morbid  and  sensUwe  state  of  activity. 
The  most  trifling  and  insignificant  allusion,  the  faintest  reference 
to  a  particular  subject,  in  a  certain  type  of  healthy  as  well  as  of 
disordered  mind,  recalls  immediately  and  vividly  to  the  recollec- 
tion a  complicated  chain  of  past  conceptions, — 

*<  Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies, 
Awake  hat  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise!"> 

A  look,  a  word  carelessly  and  thoughtiessly  spoken;  the  sight 
of  some  trivial  object,  perhaps,  token  of  affection;  the  melancholy 
wail  of  the  wind ;  murmur  of  the  ocean's  dash  upon  the  beach ; 
sound  of  distant  village  bells  floating  u^n  the  evening  breeze; 
the  strains  of  a  plaintive  melody,  associated  with  the  sad  remi- 
niscences of  the  past,  "strike  the  electric  chain,"  which  so 
mysteriously  encircles  and  binds  the  mind^  suggesting  to  it  a 
long  forgotten  succession  of  agonizing,  burning,  and,  it  may  be, 
maddening  thoughts. 

A  lady,  at  some  distance  from  town,  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
an  incurable  disorder.  A  short  time  before  her  death  she  re- 
quested that  her  youngest  child,  a  ^rl  about  four  years  of  age, 
might  be  brought  to  visit  her.  This  was  accordingly  complied 
witn.  The  child  remained  with  her  about  three  days.  Thirty 
years  afterwards  this  young  lady  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  same 
house.  Of  her  visit  when  a  child  she  retained  no  trace  of  recol- 
lection, nor  was  the  name  of  the  village  ever  known  to  her. 
When  she  arrived  at  the  house,  she  had  no  memory  of  its  ex- 
terior ;  but  on  entering  the  room  where  her  mother  had  been  ill 

the  mind  are  afterwards  associated,  and  never  can,  except  by  disease,  ho  disasso- 
ciated. This  is  what  is  termed  the  law  of  the  <* disintegration."  In  what  way, 
asks  Aristotle,  does  the  presence  of  one  thought  determine  and  produce  another? 
All  our  thoughts  are  said  to  have  a  well-defined  relation  to  each  other.  The 
laws  governing  the  association  of  ideas  Aristotle  reduces  to  four,  viz.,  Contiguity 
in  time  and  space,  Resemblance,  and  Contrariety.  **  It  has  been  established," 
says  Sir  AV.  Hamilton,  **  that  thoughts  are  associated ;  that  is,  are  able  to  excite 
each  other.  1,  if  coexistent,  or  immediately  successive  in  time ;  2,  if  their  ob- 
jects are  conterminous  or  adjoining  in  space;  8,  if  they  hold  the  depcndenco  to 
each  other  as  cause  and  efi*ect,  or  of  mean  and  end,  or  of  whole  or  part ;  4,  if 
they  stand  in  a  relation  either  of  contrast  or  of  similarity ;  5,  if  they  are  the 
•  operations  of  the  same  powers,  or  of  different  powers  con versant  about  the  same 
Object ;  if  their  objects  are  the  sign  and  the  signified  ;  or,  7,  oven  if  their  objects 
are  accidentally  denoted  by  the  same  sound.*' — ^^Uifii  Mm/iuic  auu  Arflt^r>0i»c,"  6y 
Aristotle. 

1  Lord  Kames  refers  to  this  fact,  and  ascribes  this  mental  condition  to  a 
*<  bluntness  of  the  discerning  faculty."  He  says,  "  A  person  who  cannot  accu- 
rately distinguitih  between  a  slight  connection  and  one  that  is  more  intimate  is 
equally  affected  by  each ;  such  a  person  must  necessarily  have  a  ereat  flow  of 
ideas,  because  they  are  introduced  by  any  relation  indifferently ;  and  the  slighter 
relations  being  without  number,  furnish  ideas  without  end." 
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and  died,  her  eye  anxiously  traversed  the  apartment,  and  she 
said,  "  I  have  been  here  before ;  the  prospect  from  this  window 
is  quite  familiar  to  me,  and  I  remember  that  in  this  part  of  the 
room  there  was  a  bed,  and  a  sick  lady  who  kissed  me  and  wept" 
On  minute  inquiry,  none  of  these  circumstances  had  ever  occur- 
red during  the  previous  thirty  years,  to  her  recollection,  and  in 
all  probability  they  never  would  have  been  revived,  had  she  not 
revisited  the  locality. 

Are  the  ideas  conveyed  to  the  mind  productive  at  the  time  of 
their  reception  of  a  molecular  change  in  the  physical  tissue  of 
the  brain,  and  are  the  impressions  made  on  the  material  instru- 
ment of  thought  subsequently,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  revived 
and  made^ objects  of  consciousness,  by  the  application  of  a  spe- 
cific kind  and  degree  of  stimulus,  physical,  mental,  objective  or 
subjective,  applied  to  the  special  cerebral  registering  ganglia 
upon  which  the  mental  pictures  are  supposed  to  be  impinged  or 
traced? 

Dr.  Draper  has  recorded  some  ingenious  experiments  with 
reference  to  iinpressions  made  upon  material  substances  cogniza- 
ble to  sense.  Do  they  throw  any  light  upon  the  physical  or  psy- 
chical phenomena  of  memory  ?^ 

"  If,  on  a  cold,  polished  piece  of  metal,  any  object,  as  a  wafer, 
is  laid,  and  the  metal  then  be  breathed  upon,  and,  when  the 
moisture  has  had  time  to  disappear,  the  wafer  be  thrown  off, 
though  now  upon  the  polished  surface  the  most  critical  inspec- 
tion can  discover  no  trac*  of  any  form,  if  we  breathe  upon  it,  a 
spectral  figure  of  the  wafer  comes  into  view,  and  this  may  be 
repeated  again  and  again.  Nay,  even  more ;  if  the  polished 
metal  be  carefully  put  aside  where  nothing  can  deteriorate  its 
surface,  and  be  so  kept  for  many  months,  even  for  a  year,  on 
breathing  again  upon  it  the  shadowy  form  emerges;  or  if  a 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a  key  or  other  object  is  laid,  be  carried 
for  a  few  moments  into  the  sunshine,  and  then  instantaneously 
viewed  in  the  dark,  the  key  being  simultaneously  removed,  a 
fietding  spectre  of  the  key  on  the  paper  will  be  seen,  and  if  the 
paper  be  put  away  where  nothing  can  disturb  it,  and  so  kept  for 
many  months,  at  the  end  thereof,  if  it  be  carried  into  a  dark 
place  and  laid  on  a  piece  of  hot  metal,  the  spectre  of  the  key 
will  come  forth.  In  the  cases  of  bodies  more  highlv  phospho- 
rescent than  paper,  the  spectres  of  many  different  objects  which 
may  have  been  in  succession  laid  originally  thereupon  will,  on 
warming,  emerge  in  their  proper  order.  These  illustrations 
show  how  trivial  are  the  physical  impressions  which  may  be 
thus  registered  and  preserved.  A  shadow  is  said  never  to  fall 
upon  a  wall  without  leaving  thereupon  its  permanent  trace,  a 

»  <*  Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical.'*  By  John  W.  Draper, 
M.D.,  p.  288.     New  York,  1856. 
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trace  which  might  be  made  visible  by  resorting  to  proper  pro- 
cesses. All  kinds  of  photographic  drawing  are,  in  their  degree, 
examples  of  this  kind.  Of  the  moral  consequences  of  these  phe- 
nomena it  is  not  my  object  here  to  speak.  The  world  would  be 
none  the  worse  if  every  secret  action  might  thus  be  made  plain. 
But  if  on  such  inorganic  sur£EU3es  impressions  may  in  this  way 
be  preserved,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  that  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  the  purposely  constituted  ganglion !  Not  that  there 
is  anv  necessary  coincidence  between  an  external  form  and  its 
ganglionic  impression,  any  more  than  there  is  between  the  let- 
ters of  a  message  delivered  in  a  telegraphic  office  and  the  signals 
which  the  telegraph  gives  to  the  distant  station,  yet  these  signals 
are  easily  retranslated  into  the  original  words;  no  more  than  there 
is  between  the  letters  of  a  printed  page  and  the  acts  or  scenes 
they  may  chance  to  describe,  but  those  letters  call  up  with  clear- 
ness in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  events  and  scenes.  Indeed, 
the  quickness  with  which  the  mind  interprets  such  traces  or  im- 
pressions in  its  registering  ganglia  is  illustrated  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  gather  the  sense  it  contains,  or  as  a  skilful  ac- 
countant runs  his  eye  over  a  long  column  of  figures,  and  seems 
to  come  by  intuition  at  once  to  the  correct  sum.  The  capability 
which  we  thus  possess  of  determining  a  final  perception  or  judg- 
ment of  results,  without  dwelling  on  the  intermediate  traces  or 
steps,  is  also  illustrated  by  our  api)reciation  of  music,  without 
concentrating  our  thoughts  on  the  time  and  intensities  of  vibra- 
tion or  interferences  of  the  notes,  th(Agh  these  mathematical 
relations  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  harmony;  and  conspicu- 
ouslv  does  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  God,  reach  with  unerring 
truth  to  every  final  result  without  any  necessary  concern  in  the 
intermediate  steps. 

"  From  the  preceding  considerations,  we  may  infer  that  there 
is  a  neeerisary  limitation  of  the  amount  of  impressions  capable 
of  bein«:  registered  in  the  organism,  and,  therefore,  in  this  re- 
gard, all  human  knowledge  is  finite.  Yet  its  term  is  much  far- 
ther off  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  A  library  of  a  given 
size  may  only  be  able  to  contain  a  given  number  of  books  upon 
its  shelves,  but  the  amount  of  information  it  is  capable  of  con- 
taining may  he  made  to  vary  with  the  condensation  and  perspi- 
cuity of  the  books." 

In  many  cjiscs  of  want  of  sequence  in  the  ideas,  or  defective 
continuity  of  thought,  the  cerebral  nerve-channels,  considered 
to  be  the  media  for  the  transmission  of  impressions  to  and  from 
the  brain,  are  either  impervious  to  their  free  passage,  or  there 
exists  a  loss  of  efferent  conducting  power  in  tne  central  nerve- 
fihros,  arising  (most  probably)  from  some  subtle  and  as  yet  im- 
explained  nml-natrition^  morbid  changes  in  the  molecular  portion 
of  their  tissue,  abnormal  condition  of  what  is  termed  the  pola- 
ritt/  of  the  nerve-force,  or  alteration  in  the  chemical  constitution 
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of  brain-matter  not  yet  discovered  in  the  laboratory,  and  at  pre- 
sent inexplicable  to  the  physiologist  and  pathologist. 

Comparing  the  aggregation  of  grajr  matter  on  the  hemisphe- 
rical surface  of  the  Drain  to  a  galvanic  battery  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of,  or  in  connection  with,  a  number  of  electric  wires  (the 
white  or  medullary  cerebral  matter),  we  can  easily  understand, 
if  any  of  these  should  become  deranged,  and  not  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  or  the  battery  (the  brain)  itself  be  out  of  order,  that 
the  ideas  cannot  be  freely  transmitted  (in-  consequence  of  a 
breach  of  continuity  in  the  channels  of  communication,  conduct- 
ing, or  efferent  nerve-tubes)  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  voli- 
tion, originating  in  the  primary  dynamical  centre  of  the  cineri- 
tious  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  or  that  the  impressions  made 
by  the  feeble  {disordered  ?)  efforts  of  the  mind  upon  the  motor 
and  sensor  powers  may  be  faint,  confused,  or  altogether  unin- 
telligible.^ 

Can  we  explain  by  any  other  hypothesis  the  singular  anoma- 
lies in  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  ? 

A  man  loses  all  knowledge  of  a  language  acquired  in  early 
youth,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  blow  upon  the  head,  the  effect 
of  a  serious  derangement  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  alteration 

I  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  carefully  executed  experiments  to  estimate 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  electric  current  passes  along  the  nerve-tubes.  M. 
Helmholtz  has,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  and  delicately  constructed  galvanic 
apparatus,  ascertained  that  in  a  nerve  of  50  to  60  millimetres  length,  the  time 
required  for  the  transmission  of  nerve-force  was  from  0.0014  to  0.0020  of  a  se- 
cond I — Compies  Rendus^  vol.  xxx,  1850.  Article  "Swr  la  Viiesse  de  Propagation 
de  V  Agent  dans  Its  Nerfs  Rachidiens/' 

**  If  mental  action  be  electric,  the  proverbial  quickness  of  thought — that  is, 
the  quickness  of  the  transmission  of  sensation  and  will — may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  brought  to  an  exact  measurement.  The  speed  of  light  has  long 
been  known  to  be  about  192,000  miles  per  second,  and  the  experiments  of 
Wheatstone  have  shown  that  the  electric  agent  travels  (if  I  may  so  speak)  at 
the  same  rate,  thus  showing  a  likelihood  that  one  law  rules  the  movements  of 
all  the  *  imponderable  bodies.'  Mental  action  may  accordingly  be  presumed  to 
have  a  rapidity  equal  to  192,000  miles  in  a  second,  a  rate  far  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  tne  design  and  execution  of  any  of  our  ordinary  muscular  move- 
ments apparently  identical  in  point  of  time,  which  they  are." — The  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation^  p.  842. 

**The  method  of  transforming  the  valuation  of  time  into  space  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  a  cylinder  rotating  1000  times  in  a  second,  proposed  by  M.  Fizeau, 
has  been  applied  by  M.  Helmholtz  to  the  measurement  of  the  rapidity  of  nerv- 
ous impulse.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  by  experiments  made  with  the 
utmost  care — 1.  That  sensations  are  transmitted  to  the  brain  with  a  rapidity  of 
about  \^  feet  per  second,,  or  at  one-fifth  the  rate  of  sound,  and  this  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  inaividuals.  2.  The  brain  requires  one-tenth  of  a  second  to  transmit 
its  orders  to  the  nerves  which  preside  over  voluntary  motion  ;  but  this  amount 
varies  much  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
times,  according  to  the  disposition  or  the  condition  at  the  time,  and  is  more 
regular  the  more  sustained  the  attention.  8.  The  time  required  to  transmit  an 
order  to  the  muscles  by  the  motor  nerves  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  required 
by  the  nerves  of  sensation  to  pass  a  sensation  ;  moreover,  it  passes  nearly  one 
hundredth  of  a  second  before  tne  muscles  are  put  in  motion.  4.  The  whole  re- 
quires one  and  a  quarter  of  two-tenths  of  a  second  ;  consequently  when  we  speak 
of  an  active  ardent  mind,  or  of  one  that  is  slow,  cold,  or  apathetic,  it  is  not  a 
mere  figure  of  rhetoric. — M.  Ule^  Revue  Suisse, 
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in  the  molecnlar  stractureof  the  brain  associated  with  an  attack 
of  fever,  or  the  -effect  of  paralysis,  or  apoplexy.  He  recovers 
from  illness,  but  with  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  a  language  with 
which  he  was  previously  &miliar.  He  is  advised,  when  restored 
to  health,  to  re-leam  it  He  commences  with  the  grammar,  and 
makes  an  attempt  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  lost  tongue. 
Whilst  so  doing,  he  painfully  realizes  the  mortifying  &ct  that 
all  recollection  of  wnat  he  had  formerly  so  well  known  and 
highly  valued  is  entirely  obliterated  from  nis  memory.  He  en- 
deavors to  translate  some  elementary  classical  work,  and  during 
a  determined  effort  to  resuscitate  his  dormant  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, lost  ideaa,  and  revive  former  impressions  by  attempt- 
mg  to  construe  a  difficult  Latin  sentence,  he  is  conscious  of  a 
physical  change  taking  place  in  the  brain  : 

«( Quick  as  ItburiePs  spear,'* 

all  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  apparently  forgotten  langua^ 
rushes  back  to  his  mind !  This  illustration  is  not  a  hypotheti- 
cal one.     The  following  is  an  analogous  case : 

Rev.  J.  E ,  a  clergyman  of  rare  talent  and  energy,  of  sound 

education,  while  riding  through  his  mountainous  parish,  was 
thrown  violently  from  his  camaffe,  and  received  a  violent  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  For  several  davs  he  remained  utterly  un- 
conscious, and  at  length  when  restored,  his  intellect  was  observed 
to  be  in  a  state  like  that  of  a  naturally  intelligent  child,  or  like 
that  of  Caspar  Hauser,  after  his  long  sequestration.  The  good 
man  again,  but  now  in  middle  life,  commenced  his  English  and 
classical  studies  under  tutors,  and  was  progressing  very  satis- 
factorily, when,  after  several  months'  successful  study,  the  rich 
storehouses  of  memory  were  gradually  unlocked,  so  that  in  a 
few  weeks  his  mind  resumed  all  its  wonted  vigor,  and  its  former 
wealth  and  polish  of  culture.  For  several  years  he  has  contiued 
his  labors  as  a  pastor,  and  has  suffered  no  symptom  of  cerebral 
disturbance.  The  first  evidence  of  the  restoration  of  this  gentle- 
man's memory  was  experienced  whilst  attempting  the  mastery 
of  an  abstruse  Greek  author,  an  intellectual  effort  well  adapted 
to  test  the  penetrability  of  that  veil  that  so  long  had  excluded 
from  the  mind  the  light  and  riches  of  its  former  hard-earned 
possessions. 

A  gentleman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  learning  and  ac- 
quirements, at  the  termination  of  a  severe  illness,  was  found  to 
have  lost  the  recollection  of  everything,  even  the  names  of  the 
most  common  objects.  His  health  being  restored,  he  began  to 
reacquire  knowledge  like  a  child.  After  learning  the  names  of 
objects,  he  was  taught  to  read,  and  after  this,  began  to  learn 
Latin.  He  had  made  considerable  progress,  when,  one  day  in 
reading  his  lesson  with  his  brother,  who  was  his  teacher,  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head.     Being  asked  why 
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he  did  so,  he' replied,  "I  feel  a  peculiar  sensation  in  my  head; 
and  now  it  appears  to  me  that  I  knew  all  this  before."  From 
that  time  he  rapidly  recovered  his  faculties.  A  state  of  mind 
somewhat  analogous  occasionally  occurs  in  diseases  arising  from 
simple  exhaustion.  Many  years  ago,  Dr.  Abercrombie  attend- 
ed a  lady,  who,  from  a  severe  and  neglected  diarrhcsa,  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  great  weakness,  followed  by  a  remarkable 
failure  of  memory.  She  had  lost  the  recollection  of  a  particular 
epoch  of  her  life  extending  over  the  period  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  years.  She  had  formerly  lived  m  another  city,  and  the 
time  of  which  she  had  lost  the  recollection  was  that  during 
which  she  had  lived  in  Edinburgh.  Her  ideas  were  consistent 
with  each  other,  but  they  referred  to  things  as  they  stood  before 
her  removal.  She  recovered  her  health  after  a  considerable 
time,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  imbecility  resembling  the  dotage 
of  old  age. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  idiocy,  apparently  irremedia- 
ble, connate  imbecility,  has  been  cured  by  a  blow  upon  the 
head !  "  Omnia  exeunt  in  mysierium^^  exclaims  an  old  schoolman. 
Who  can  fathom  the  depths,  unravel  the  intricate  labyrinths, 
and  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  the  nervous  system  ? 

A  child  u]^  to  the  a^e  of  thirteen  was  idiotic,  evidencing  either 
a  total  deficiency  of  intelligence,  or  a  stunted  intellect  of  the 
lowest  grade  and  order.  ELe  fell  from  a  height  upon  his  head 
and  was  stunned.  He  rallied  from  this  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, and  was,  "  Oredat  Judoeus  ?"  found  to  be  in  full  possession 
of  his  intellectual  faculties ! 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Louyer-Villermay. 
A  man  suffered  from  a  paralysis  of  memory,  following  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  head.  He  was  fortunate  enough  (as  the  result 
established)  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  physical  injury,  and,  as 
the  effect  of  this  accident,  his  memory  was  immediately  restored 
to  its  original  strength.*  Petrarch  records  that  Pope  Clement 
VI  found  his  memory  wonderfully  strengthened  after  receiving 
a  slight  concussion  of  the  brain. 

"  I  have  been  informed,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  on  good  author- 
ity, that  there  was,  some  time  since,  a  family  consisting  of  three 
boys,  who  were  all  considerered  as  idiots.  One  of  them  received 
a  severe  injury  of  the  head:  from  that  time  his  faculties  began 
to  brighten,  and  he  is  now  a  man  of  good  talents,  and  practises 
as  a  barrister.     His  brothers  are  still  idiotic  or  imbecile."* 

*  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^dicales,''  vol.  zzxii,  p.  821. 

■  "Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  by  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D., 
1S22.  I  was  relating  these  and  other  analogous  and  inexplicable  facts,  illustra- 
tive of  the  singular  vagaries  and  wonderful  eccentricities  of  the  nervous  system, 
to  a  medical  skeptic,  when  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  *<  I  don't  believe  that  such 
things  can  occur!"  **Why?"  I  asked.  He  immediately  replied,  "Because  I 
cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the  phenomena."     **Are  we,"  I  asked,  *' to 
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Father  Mabillon  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  younger  days  an 
idiot,  continuing  in  this  condition  until  the  age  of  twenty-six. 
He  then  fell  witn  his  head  against  a  stone  staircase  and  fractured 
his  skull.  He  was  trepanned.  After  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  operation  and  injury,  his  intellect  fully  developed  itself. 
He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  subsequently  to  the  accident  and 
operation,  "  a  mind  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  an  amaz- 
ing memory,  and  a  zeal  for  study  rarely  equalled!" 

Mrs.  M ,  aged  twenty-six,  ten  days  after  confinement,  re- 
sumed her  usual  household  labors,  and  being  a  feeble  woman, 
and  of  an  irritable,  nervous  temperament,  she  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  an  attack  of  acute  puerperal  mania.  She  was  not 
often  violent,  but  being  constantly  tormented  with  the  most 
terrific  panophobia,  she  frequently  made  vigorous  attempts  to 
escape  from  her  countless  imaginary  adversaries.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  one  week,  when  she  leaped  from  a  window 
of  her  apartment,  in  the  second  story,  upon  the  pavement  below. 
This  act  she  repeated  on  several  successive  days,  and  on  each 
occasion  she  was  immediately  secured,  and  quieted  in  her  room. 
Again  she  repeated  her  eflforts  to  escape ;  she  leaped  into  the 
street,  ran  several  blocks,  entered  a  large  warehouse,  ascended 
to  the  third  story,  and  fancying  herself  still  hotly  pursued  by  her 
foes,  she  leaped  from  a  small  ventilating  aperture,  through  which 
she  could  scarcelv  press  her  way,  and  the  narrowness  of  which 
served  to  break  her  leap,  and  caused  her  partly  to  fall  upon  a 
low  shed  beneath.  She  was  severely  stunned  by  the  force  of 
the  fall — says  tha^t  she  "  saw  stars  and"^  felt  very  dizzy ;"  she  was 
for  a  few  moments  in8en8i])le,  but  in  a  short  time  became  per- 
fectly conscious,  and  returned  to  her  home  restored  to  her  right 
mind. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  daring  flight  that  Dr.  Harris 
first  saw  this  patient.  He  found  her  much  exhausted,  timorous, 
but  not  particularly  excitable;  the  countenance  was  placid,  and 
the  expression  of  the  eye  full  of  life.  She  expressed  great  joy 
and  devout  gratitude  for  her  safe  escape  from  the  great  perils  of 
her  frenzied  flight  and  leaps,  as  well  as  for  her  delivery  from  the 

discredit,  disbelieve,  and  put  aside  everything  that  is  not  susceptible  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  and  a  satisfactory  psychological  and  physiological  expla- 
nation ?  If  so,  how  much  valuable  knowledge  must  we  entirely  ignore  I''  That 
eminent  Christian,  John  Newton,  was  once  told  by  a  zealous  Unitarian  (pro- 
ceeding on  the  principle  adopted  by  my  medical  friend,  that  we  are  not  ^equlr^d 
to  believe  what  we  cannot  prove,  understand,  and  explain)  that  he  had  carefully 
read  the  New  Testament,  out  could  find  no  proof  there  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Newton  knew  with  whom  he  was  talking,  and  answered  bv  saying, 
**  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  me  last  night  ?''  "  AVell,"  replied  his  opjK>- 
nent,  **  what?"  *•  Why,"  said  Newton,  **  when  I  w^as  going  to  my  bed-room,  I 
wondered  what  ailed  my  candle,  that  I  could  not  light  it,  and  on  examination  1 
found  that  /  had  been  attetyipting  to  do  so  with  the  extinguijiher  on  /"  Is  it  not  bet- 
tor to  believe  too  much  than  too  little,  on  the  principle  that  ♦'  a  man  may  breathe 
(according  to  Dr.  Johnson)  in  foul  air,  wno  would  die  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver." 
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dreadful  panophobia  which  had  driven  her  to  puch  heroic  daring. 
Her  restoration  to  health  was  speedy  and  complete,  and  there 
has  been  no  recurrence  of  any  symptom  of  mental  aberration.* 

Do  not  the  previous  illustrations  establish  1,  To  what  decree 
the  mental  operations  are  under  the  dominion  and  control  of  the  nerv- 
ous matter  of  the  brain  ;  2,  how  trifling^  in  some  caseSy  is  the  physi- 
cal obstruction , that  interferes  loith  the  healthy  action  of  thought; 
and  3,  how  fine  andfragUe  is  the  line  that  separates  the  ba^e  from  the 
INSANE  man  J  the  babbling  ^  driveUing  idiot  from  the  man  of  transcend- 
ent  GENIUS. 

"  Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  aUied, 
And  thin  partUiona  do  their  bounds  diyide.^' 

What  is  the  solution  of  the  preceding  phenomena?  Have  the 
blows  upon  the  head  suddenly  removed  a  mechanical  entangle- 
menty  or  derangement  of  the  molecular  portion  of  the  brain- 
structure,  thus  dislodging  any  obstructions  that  may  have  existed 
in  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerve-tubes  interfering  with  the  free 
and  unfettered  current  of  psychical,  sensorial,  and  motor  force, 
as  well  as  with  the  reception  of  peripheral  and  transmission  ol 
mental  impressions? 

Analogous  singular  inexplicable  psychical  phenomena  are  ob- 
served in  affections  of  the  brain  associated  with  insanity.  A 
man  is  seized  with  mental  derangement  whilst  engaged  in  some 
manual  employment,  or  when  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  particular  idea  or  class  of  ideas.  lie  recovers,  and  contempo- 
raneously with  his  restoration  to  mental  health,  the  mind  recurs 
immediately  to  the  train  of  thought  or  business  in  which  it  was 
engaged  when  seized  with  insanity,  all  notion  oi  duration  being 
annihilated,  the  interval  between  the  first  moment  of  seizure 
and  the  restoration  of  reason  appearing  like  a  blank,  or  analo- 
gous to  a  troubled  and  distressing  dream. 

Bergmann  relates  the  case  of  a  man  aged  ninety,  who  became 
insane  when  he  was  eighteen,  and  was  always  under  an  im- 
pression that  he  continued  of  a  juvenile  age.  I  have  seen  several 
interesting  cases  similar  to  the  one  just  referred  to. 

I  attended  a  lady  who  was  reduced  by  pernicious  phvsical 
habits  to  a  sad  state  of  apparently  hopeless  and  incurable  imbe- 
cility. She  exhibited  little  or  no  evidence  of  intelligence,  was 
incapable  of  any  degree  of  rational  conversation,  and  manifested 
other  symptoms  of  imbecility.  This  patient  having  been  placed 
under  strict  supervision  for  some  time,  gradually  recovered  her 
intelligence.  The  first  symptom  which  she  manifested  of  a  re- 
turn of  reason,  was  her  going  to  her  work-box  and  taking  out  a 
piece  of  work  in  which  she  was  engaged  twelve  months  pre- 
viously, at  which  time  it  was  supposed  her  mind  had  first  ex- 
hibitea  symptoms  of  derangement. 

1  Dr.  EUsha  Harris,  in  *'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine/'  for  Sept.,  1S54. 
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Phenomena  of  a  somewhat  analogous  kind  are  observed  in 
connection  with  conditions  of  sleep  and  temporary  states  of  mor- 
bid unconsciousness  resulting  from  injuries  of  the  head. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Chilton,  a  laborer,  of  Tims- 
bury,  near  Bath,  in  the  year  1696,  is  said  to  have  slept  for  seven- 
teen  continuous  weeks,  from  the  9th  of  April  to  the  7th  of  Att- 
est. Life  was  sustained  by  the  daily  exhibition  of  small  quan- 
tities of  wine.  When  he  awoke  he  dressed  himself  and  walked 
about  the  room,  being,  bs  the  narrator  observes,  "perfectly  un- 
conscious that  he  had  slept  more  than  one  night.  Nothing  could 
make  him  believe  that  he  had  been  asleep  for  so  lengthened  a 
period,  until  upon  going  into  the  fields  he  saw  crops  of  barley 
and  oats  ready  for  the  sickle,  which  he  remembered  were  only 
sown  when  he  last  visited  them."^ 

It  is  recorded  of  a  British  captain  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
that  he  was  giving  an  order  from  the  quarter-deck  of  his  vessel, 
when  a  shot  struck  him  on  the  head,  depriving  him  immediately 
of  speech.  As  he  survived  the  injury  he  was  taken  home,  and 
remained  deprived  of  sense  and  speech  in  Greenwich  Hospital 
for  Jifieen  months.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  during  whicn  he 
is  said  to  have  manifested  no  si^n  of  intelligence,  an  operation 
was  performed  on  the  head  which  almost  instantaneously  re- 
stored him  to  consciousness.  He  then  immediately  rose  from 
his  bed,  and  not  recognizing  where  he  was,  or  what  had  occur- 
red, expressed  a  desire  to  complete  the  order  which  had  been  so 
abruptly  interrupted  when  he  received  his  injury  during  the 
hsitile  fiffem  months  pre\'iously. 

A  farmer  of  fair  character,  who  resided  in  an  interior  town 
in  Xew  England,  sold  his  farm  with  an  intention  of  purchasing 
another  in  a  different  town.  His  mind  was  naturally  of  a  melan- 
choly cast.  Shortly  after  the  sale  of  his  farm,  he  was  induced 
to  believe  that  he  had  sold  it  for  less  than  its  value.  This  per- 
suasion brought  on  dissatisfaction,  and  eventually  a  considerable 
degree  of  melancholy.  In  this  situation  one  of  his  neighbors 
engaged  him  to  inclose  a  piece  of  land  with  a  post  and  rail 
fence,  which  he  was  to  commence  making  the  next  day.  At 
the  time  appointed  he  went  into  the  field,  and  began  with  a 
beetle  and  wedges  to  split  the  timber  out  of  which  the  posts  and 
rails  were  to  be  prepared.  On  finishing  this  day's  work,  he  put 
his  beetle  and  wedges  into  a  hollow  tree,  and  went  home.  Two 
of  his  sons  had  been  at  work  through  the  day  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  same  field.  On  his  return,  lie  directed  them  to  get  up 
early  the  next  morning  to  assist  him  in  making  the  fence.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  became  delirious,  and  continued  in 
this  situation  several  years,  when  his  mental  powers  were  sud- 
denly restored.     The  first  question  he  asked  after  the  return  of 

>  *'Fraser's  Magmzine." 
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his  reason,  was  whether  his  sons  had  brought  in  the  beetle  and 
wedges?  He  appeared  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  time 
that  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  his  delirium.  His 
sons,  apprehensive  that  any  explanation  might  induce  a  return 
of  his  disease,  simply  replied  that  they  had  been  unable  to  find 
them.  He  then  immediately  arose  from  his  bed,  went  into  the 
field  where  he  had  been  at  work  a  number  of  years  before,  and 
found  the  wedges  and  the  rings  of  the  beetle  where  he  had  left 
them,  the  beetle  itself  having  mouldered  away.  During  this 
delirium  his  mind  had  not  been  occupied  with  those  suDJects 
with  which  it  was  conversant  in  health.^ 

Mrs.  8 ,  an  intelligent  lady,  belonging  to  a  respectable 

fitmily  in  the  State  of  New  York,  some  years  back  undertook  a 
piece  of  fine  needle-work.  She  devoted  her  time  to  it  almost 
unceasingly  for  a  number  of  days.  Before  she  had  completed 
it  she  became  suddenly  insane.  In  this  state,  without  experien- 
cing any  material  abatement  of  her  disease,  she  continued  for 
about  seven  years,  when  her  reason  was  suddenly  restored.  One 
of  the  fil«t  questions  which  she  asked  after  her  sanity  was  re- 
stored, related  to  her  needle- work.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  th^t 
during  the  long  continuance  of  her  mental  aberration  she  said 
nothing,  so  far  as  was  recollected,  about  her  needle-work,  nor 
concerning  anv  of  the  subjects  that  usually  occupied  her  mind 
when  in  health. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciencesrfor 
1719,  there  is  published  a  statement  illustrative  of  the  subject 
under  consideration.     It  is  as  follows : 

"A  nobleman  residing  at  Lausanne,  whilst  giving  orders  to  a 
servant,  suddenly  lost  his  speech  and  senses.  Various  modes  of 
treatment  were  adopted  to  restore  his  intellect  to  a  sound  state, 
but  for  a  very  considerable  time  without  eftect.  For  six  months  he 
appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  sleep,  apparently  unconscious  of  ievery- 
thmg.  At  the  end  of  that  period  a  surgical  operation  was  de- 
cided upon  and  performed.  The  effect  was  to  restore  him  to 
the  use  of  consciousness  and  speech.  When  he  recovered,  the 
servant  to  whom  he  had  been  giving  orders,  upon  entering  the 
room,  was  asked  by  him  if  he  had  done  what  he  was  requested 
to  do  at  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  not  being  aware  that 
any  interval,  except  perhaps  a  very  short  one,  had  elapsed  dur- 
ing his  attack."' 

A  girl  aged  six  years,  while  indulging  in  a  game  with  her 
playmates,  tossing  and  catching  playthings  on  the  pavement, 
miled  to  notice  something  that  was  thrown  to  her,  and  while 
hurriedly  seeking  for  and  inquiring  about  it,  made  a  false  step 
and  fell  upon  the  pavement    The  cerebral  concussion  appeared 

*  Dr.  Prichard  on  "The  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System." 

*  The  Academy  received  this  statement  from  Crousaz,  Mathematical  Profeuor 
at  Lausanne,  and  author  of  a  "Treatise  on  Logic,*'  &c. 
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to  have  been  violeiitj  and  she  was  watched  with  much  anxiety  ] 
for  about  ten  hours  after  tlie  acciilent.     She  then,  tor  the  fir?t  1 
time,  opened  her  eyes  and  nianifeated  aigna  of  eouKeiousness, 
She  afterwanlft  inimodiately  jumped  to  the  edge  of  her  becJ,  ex- 
claiming, "A\liere  is  it?    wliere  did  you  throw  it?''  and  imme- 
diately eommeneed  throwing  tittle  articles  from  her  drei^^,  ex- 
claiming, *' Catch  these/'     By  these  acts  she  was  manifestly 
continuing  those  physical  operations  and  the  train  of  thought 
whii'li  had  been  so  suddenly  arrested  by  her  fall.     No  marked 
vasrular  reaction  occurred  in  this  case;  the  pu]iil  waa  very  much 
contracted  during  the  first  six  hours  of  the  jteriod  of  concussion,  j 
the  pulse  soft  and  hurried;  she  vomited  much,  but  did  not  opeu  i 
lier  eyes  at  any  time  until  the  moment  of  her  sudden  restora- 
tion to  consciousness.     Her  recovery  was  perfect  from  tliat  mo- 
ment.    The  following  cases,  though  diHering  in  their  termina- 
tion, illustrate  the  same  power  of  the  brain  to  retain  inipres* 
sions  after  consciousness  is  arrested: 

A  clergyman  was  one  wintry  day  employed  in  snipe-sliooting 
with  a  friend.  In  the  course  of  their  peramlnilati<ms  a  high 
hedge  intervened  between  the  companions.  The  friend  tired  at 
a  bird  which  sprang  unexpectedly  uj>,  and  lodged  a  part  of  the 
shut  in  the  forelR-ad  of  tlie  clergyuKUi.  He  instautiy  fell,  and 
did  not  recover  the  shock  for  some  days,  so  as  to  be  deemed  oat 
of  ihmger.  When  he  was  so,  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  men- 
tally <lerangod.  He  was  to  have  been  married  two  days  subse- 
quently to  that  on  which  tlie  accident  happened.  From  this 
peculiar  combination  of  circum stances  the  phenomeiia  of  the  ease 
appeared  to  arise,  for  all  sanity  of  mind  seemed  to  make  a  full 
stop,  as  it  were,  at  this  s]x>t  of  the  current,  and  he  soon  sank 
into  a  state  of  iuotfensive  lunacy.  All  his  conversation  was  lite- 
rally contined  to  the  business  of  the  wedding;  out  of  this  circle 
his  mind  never  deviated.  He  dwelt  upon  everything  relating  to 
it  with  minuteness,  never  retreating  or  advancing  one  step  iur- 
ther  for  Jiff//  years,  being  ideally  still  a  young;  active,  expecting, 
and  happy  bridegroom,  chiding  the  tardiness  of  time,  atthou^ 
it  brought  liim,  at  the  age  of  cigbty,  gently  to  his  grave!  fte 
\vm  never  known  to  complain  of  heat  or  cold,  although  his  win- 
dows were  open  all  the  year  round  J 

A  gentleman  on  tlic  point  of  marriage  left  his  intended  bride 
for  a  short  time.     He  usually  travelled  in  the  stage*coach  to  the 

[dace  of  her  abode.     The  last  joui*ney  he  took  from  her  was  the 
ast  of  his  life.     Anxiously  expecting  his  return,  she  went  to 
meet  the  vehicle.     An  old  friend  announced  to  her  the  death  of 


A  Gull  Kftw,  in  un  tisjlum  nt  Vienns,  ^  lunntic  whose  insanity  h«<l  reduced  liizii 
to  ft  6tate  of  almrmt  <.'ouifilete  idiocy.  His  only  occujmtion  w»s  tbat  of  counting* 
but  he  nevpr  could  count  to  ontj  huDdrcd ;  nt  the  figure  ninotv-nine  he  iavftria^ 
bly  stoppi'd.  Gnll  tried  frequently  to  induce  him  to  say  one  kuftdred^  hu%  it  wu 
useleAfi  ;  he  always  began  again  to  count  from  thti  flgitre  one  1 
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her  lover.  She  uttered  an  involuntary  scream  and  piteous  ex- 
clamation, "  He  is  dead !''  From  that  fatal  moment,  for  fifty 
years^  has  this  unfortunate  female  daily,  in  all  seasons,  traversed 
the  distance  of  many  miles  to  the  spot  where  she  expected  her 
future  husband  to  alight  from  the  coach,  uttering  in  a  plaintive 
tone,  "  He  is  not  come  jeX — ^I  will  return  to-morrow."* 

Garrick's  King  Lear  is  said  to  have  been  this  great  tragedian's 
masterpiece.  His  delineation  of  the  acute  mental  sufferings  of 
the  unhappy  monarch,  consequent  upon  a,  recognition  ot  his 
daughters'  ingratitude,  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  terrible 
and  natural  pieces  of  acting  ever  witnessed  upon  the  stage. 
Gtarrick  admitted  that  he  owed  his  success  in  Lear  to  the  fol- 
lowing fact : 

A  worthy  man,  whilst  playing  with  his  only  child  at  an  open 
window,  accidentally  let  it  fall  upon  the  pavement  beneath.  The 
poor  father  remained  at  the  window,  screaming  with  agony,  until 
the  neighbors  delivered  the  child  into  his  arms  a  corpse.  He 
instantly  became  insane,  and  from  that  moment  never  recovered 
his  understanding.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  long  and 
wretxihed  life  in  going  to  the  window,  and  there  playing  in  fancy 
with  his  child;  then  appearing  to  drop  it,  immediately  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  for  a  while  filling  the  house  with  his 
wild  and  unearthly  shrieks.  He  then  became  calm,  sat  down 
in  a  state  of  profound  gloom,  his  eyes  fixed  for  a  long  time  on 
one  object,  and  his  mind  intensely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  fearful  image.  Garrick  was  often  present  at  this  heartrend- 
ing scene  of  misery,  and  "thus  it  was,"  he  said,  " I  learned  to 
imitate  madness." 

A  young  gentleman  having  £10,000,  undisposed  of  and  un- 
employed, placed  it  for  business  purposes  in  the  hands  of  his 
confidential  broker.  This  sum  he  invested  in  a  stock  that  had 
an  unexpected,  sudden,  and  enormous  rise  in  value.  In  a  fortu- 
nate moment  he  sold  out,  and  the  £10,000  realized  £60,000.  An 
account  of  the  successful  monetary  speculation  was  transmitted 
to  the  fortunate  owner  of  this  large  sum.  The  startling  intelli- 
gence produced  a  severe  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
mind  lost  its  equilibrium.  The  poor  fellow  continued  in  a  state 
of  mental  alienation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  constant 
occupation  until  the  day  of  his  death  was  playing  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  continually  repeating  without  intermission,  and  with 
Seat  animation  and  rapidity,  tne  words,  "  Sixty  thousand !  sixty 
ousand !  sixty  thousand !"  His  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  one  idea,  and  at  this  point  the  intelligence  was  arrested  and 
came  to  a  full  stop. 

*  This  case  is  related  in  the  "  Monthly  Mirror,'*  for  August,  1799. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MORBID   PHENOMENA  OF   MOTION. 

This  function  of  the  Cerebro-Spinal  system  may  be, 

a.  Impaired^ 

fi.        LOSty 

y.  Exalted, 
d.  Perverted. 

Under  the  head  of  impairment  will  be  considered  subtle  and 
insidious  cases  of  paralysis,  which  are  preceded  by  deficient  vital 
force  succeeded*  by  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  muscular  power. 
This  impairment  of  motility  is  often  confounded  with  general 
physical  debility,  and  attracts  no  special  notice  until  decided 
cerebral  symptoms  appear,  or  the  paralytic  aflfection  is  quite 
localized. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  subject  are  grouped  those  cases 
of  lesion  of  motion  in  which  the  will  ceases  to  exercise  au  influ- 
ence over  the  paralyzed  limbs,  as  in  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia. 
In  states  of  motor  exaltation  there  is  a  condition  of  spasm,  tonic 
and  clonic,  and  in  perverted  conditions  of  the  motility  are  ob- 
served, as  types  of  the  aflfection,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  catalepsy, 
tetanus,  convulsions,  and  chorea. 

In  considering  paralytic  afl^ections  either  in  their  incipient  or 
advanced  stage,  we  recognize  the  threefold  division  of  which  the 
subject  is  susceptible.  These  morbid  conditions  of  motility  may 
in  their  origin  be, 

a,   Cerebraly 
p.  Spinal, 
7,  Peripheral, 

in  other  words,  paralysis  may  commence  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
or  periplieral  ramifications  of  the  nerves.  It  may  be  a  centric  or 
eccentric,  IIow  important  it  is,  when  investigating  practically 
this  subject,  to  appreciate  this  physiological  and  pathological  classi- 
fication of  the  lesions  of  the  motor  power,  with  a  view  to  accu- 
racy of  diagnosis  and  success  of  treatment. 

Paralysis  of  spontaneous  and  voluntary  motion,  arising  from 
the  removal  of  the  influence  of  the  cerebrum  from  parts  in  com- 
munication with  it,  and  lesions  of  motility  which  result  from 
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an  arrest  of  nervous  influence  from  the  spinal  marrow j  may  be 
thus  explained:  in  cerebral  paralysis,  there  is  always  found  aug- 
mented irritability;  in  spirted  paralysis,  the  irritability  is  either 
diminished  or  altogether  lost 

In  cerebral  paralysis,  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre 
becomes  augmented  from  want  of  the  application  of  the  stimu- 
lus of  volition;  in  paralysis  arising  from  disease  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  its  nerves  this  irrit^ility  is  diminished,  and  at 
length  becomes  extinct,  from  its  source  being  cut  off.  We  may 
further  deduce  from  these  facts,  that  the  spinal  marrow,  and  not 
the  cerebrum,  is  the  special  source  of  the  power  in  the  nerves 
of  exciting  muscular  contraction,  and  of  the  irritability  of  the 
muscular  fibre ;  that  the  cerebrum  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
hauster, through  its  acts  of  volition,  of  the  muscular  irritability.^ 

General  AIusoular  Debility. — ^For  some  period  before  any 
positive  lesion  of  motility  is  noticed,  the  patient  complains  of  a 
general  failure  and  loss  of  muscular  power.  He  is  easily  tired ; 
is  obliged,  if  engaged  in  a  walk,  to  frequently  sit  down,  com- 
plaining of  bodily  fatigue.  This  condition  of  muscular  debility 
IS  observed  to  precede,  for  some  length  of  time,  any  local  or 
specific  form  of  paralysis.  As  the  affection  of  the  brain,  involv- 
ing a  disordered  state  of  the  motor  force,  advances,  the  patient's 
feet  slip  on  one  side,  and  he  frequently  stumbles  whilst  walking, 
as  if  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint  were  weakened  or  elon- 
gated. He  is  unable  to  put  his  foot  or  leg  forward  without  an 
obviously  conscious  effort  Succeeding  this  general  deficiency  of 
muscular  power,  there  is  occasionally  a  want  of  local  specific 
motor  strength  in  one  of  the  limbs. 

"  The  patient  experiences  a  greater  difiiculty  in  executing 
forced  and  limited  movements,  than  those  in  which  he  merely 
follows  the  impulse  of  his  inclinations ;  he  finds  it  much  more 
laborious  to  walk  slowly,  with  a  measured  step,  in  a  given  di- 
rection, than  to  let  his  feet  take  their  own  course;  rising  from 
the  chair,  or  going  up  stairs,  is  more  diflicult  than  sitting  down 
or  descending;  the  next  difiicult  matter  is  to  turn  round  in 
walking."' 

In  the  earlv  stage  of  cerebral  disease  there  exists  a  weakness 
in  the  arms,  hands,  legs,  or  in  one  side  of  the  body.  A  sudden 
loss  of  power  in  the  extremities  of  one  side  while  walking,  so 
that  the  patient  is  compelled  to  sit  down  or  fiill,  without  suffer- 
ing any  loss  of  consciousness,  is  an  important  symptom  of 
sonening  of  the  brain.  Among  the  early  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease is  a  slight  degree  of  facial  paralysis.  Occasionally  it  affects 
the  eyebrow  and  the  mouth.  The  patient  appears  to  have  lost 
power  over  one  of  the  eyelids,  as  if  it  were  too  heavy  to  be  com- 
pletely raised.     One  eyebrow  is  more  elevated  than  the  other. 

>  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  •  Romberg. 
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The  month  is  occasionallj  seen  to  be  drawn  on  one  side.  When 
these  symptoms  are  present,  Dnrand-Fardel  says,  we  may  idmost 
predict  with  certaintfr  that  softening  of  the  brain  is  threatening, 
or  has  already  commenced.  These  apparently  slight  atlacb  of 
paralysis,  the  same  authority  observes,  are  accompanied  with  an 
astonished  look,  or  one  of  stupor,  indifference,  or  idioOT.  Li 
some  cases  objects  cannot  be  grasped,  or  firmly  held  steadily  or 
c^ipifortably.  There  is  often,  m  these  cases,  an  awkwardness  in 
usm^  one  or  both  hands.  For  some  months  before  an  attook  of 
|>araTysis  which  ended  fatally,  there  was  a  loss  of  power  in  the 
right  handj  to  such  an  extent^  that  the  patient  coula  not  hold  Us 
pen  when  in  the  act  of  writing.  There  was  no  impairment  of 
sensibility,  affection  of  the  motility  in  the  right  armj  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  y 

^^  In  cases  of  incipient  paralysis,"  Andral  remarks,  ^^  the  pa- 
tients perceive  that  one  of  the  extremities  has  less  strength  than 
the  other;  one  of  the  hands  can  hold  objects  less  strongly  than 
the  other;  one  of  the  arms  appears  insensible  to  them,  or  the 
patient's  leg[s  drag  a  little  in  walking."  He  continues,  and  the 
observation  is  of  great  practical  sij^iiicance :  ^  This  commence- 
ment of  paralj^is  may  remain  siarnnary  far  a  long  timcj  then  it  is 
seen  progressively  to  increase,  or  else  it  becomes  sdl  at  once 
more  considerable."^  « 

A  gentleman,  who  had  previously  manifested  no  symptom  of 
decided  illness,  was  observed  frequently  to  drop  things  from  the 
hand.  This  was  thd  first  loss  of  motility  observea  for  some 
weeks  prior  to  an  apparently  sudden  and  acute  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, followed  bv  paralysis. 

A  patient,  aged  sixty,  previousljr  to  an  attack  of  cerebral  he- 
morrhage, of  which  he  aied,  exhibited,  in  the  incipient  stage, 
indistinctness  of  speech  and  loss  of  recollection.  He  appeared, 
at  times,  to  have  a  weakness  of  the  right  arm.  He  made  no 
complaiut,  in  this  stage,  of  headache  or  giddiness,  but  admitted 
that  he  was  weak  ana  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  did  not 
feel  himself  able  to  bear  much  fatigue.  Eighteen  days  after- 
wards he  exhibited  confusion  of  thought,  and  when  endeavoring 
to  write  a  letter,  was  obligea  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  He 
complained  that  he  could  not  make  sense  of  what  he  wrote. 
The  words  appeared  to  run  one  into  the  other.  The  letter 
when  finishea  was  scarcely  legible,  and  the  lines  were  very 
crooked.    He  died  nine  days  afterwards  of  apoplexy. 

The  loss  of  motor  power  in  incipient  disease  of  the  brain  is 
occasionally  confined  to  one  of  the  fingers,  this  being  the  only 
appreciable  symptom  exciting  alarm.  A  partial  affection  of  this 
kind  occurs  as  one  of  the  first  threatening  symptoms  of  paralysis 
and  appplexy.    A  gentleman,  for  some  months  before  he  had 

•  AndraPs  "Clinique.*' 
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an  attack  of  cerebral  hemorrbaffe,  complained  of  loss  of  motion 
in  the  little  finger,  and  called  the  attention  of  his  physician  to 
the  fact  There  was  no  marked  headache  at  the  time ;  but  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  this  premonitoir  symptom  of  paralysis 
was  observed,  the  patient  saia  his  head  felt  as  if  it  were  a  lump 
of  lead.  There  was  also  a  slight  defect  in  the  hearing;  but  these 
symptoms  were  not  considered  at  the  time  of  any  consequence. 

For  eight  weeks  before  an  attack  of  paralysis  a  patient  was 
unable  to  swallow  with  facility,  or  put  any  liquid  into  his  mouth 
without  slabbering  himself,  or  spilling  a  portion  on  the  table  or 
on  his  clothes.  This  caused  much  irritation  at  the  time,  but  it 
was  not  considered  a  symptom  of  any  importance.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  first  appreciable  sign,  and,  in  fact,  the  commencement 
of  a  morbid  aflfection  of  the  motor  power.  Three  weeks  after- 
wards the  right  hana  became  so  weak  that  the  patient  could  not 
hold  anything  steadily  in  it.  Subsequently  he  was  seized,  while 
dressing  for  dinner,  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  continued 
for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  out  of  which  he 
eventually  rallied,  but  with  his  mind  much  enfeebled. 

A  paralysis  of  the  powers  of  deglutition  is  often  observed  as  an 
incipient  symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain.  "  I  have  known  a 
person  first  lose  the  strength  of  his  legs,  then  talk  childishly, 
nddle  with  his  knife  and  fork  during  dinner,  to  the  confusion  of 
his  family,  attempt  in  vain  to  direct  the  morsel  to  his  mouth, 
and  at  length  carried  to  bed  several  hours  before  he  became 
apoplectic.''* 

Inability  to  hold  the  pen  when  writing;  to  handle  the  razor 
steadily  when  shaving  (in  consequence  of  defective  muscular 
strength  in  the  fingers);  to  play  tJie  piano  with  the  usual  vigor 
and  mcility,  have  been  observed  among  the  first  warnings  of 
approaching  paralysis. 

Dr.  XJlric,  of  Berlin,  has  detailed  an  exceedingly  interesting 
case  illustrative  of  this  incipient  stage  of  paralysis.  It  is  also 
valuable  as  pointing  out  the  gradual,  insidious,  stealthy,  and 
progressive  march  of  cerebral  disease,  when  once  established 
within  the  cranium.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  first  symp- 
tom of  disease  of  the  brain  was  observed  at  eighteen^  the  patient 
dying  at  the  age  of  twenty-six! 

The  progress  of  the  malady  was  as  follows :  "  For  six  YeB,TS 
a  condition  of  muscular  sluggishness  existed.  This  gradually  in- 
creased. The  limbs  became  heavv,  and  the  motor  power  began 
to  fail.  At  the  end  of  six  years  the  sight  became  ooscured,  and 
the  patient  had  diplopia  and  strabismus.  Then  followed  great 
difliculty  of  walking.  The  gait  subsequently  became  vacillating, 
and  the  feet  appeared  glued  at  every  step  to  the  ground."    Im- 

'  On  Nervous  Diseases,  in  2  vols. ;  vol.  i,  On  Apoplexy,  Ac. :  by  John  Cooke^ 
H.D.,  1820. 
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portant  and  aignificaut  incipient  symptoms  of  paralysis!  *'  The 
patient  then  wiui  attacketl  with  a  general  luimbiieee  and  pari^ 
pltigiu.  He  next  was  subject  to  crainpsj  affecting  the  extensor 
muaeles  of  the  great  toes,  A  year  afterward.s  lie  had  tetanic 
spadms  of  the  muHcles  of  the  back,  and  the  i»araplegia  wa.s  eou* 
verted  into  paralymB  of  the  upper  and  tower  extremities.  The 
paralysis  idtiinately  became  general,  deglutition  and  rcHpiration 
were  impossible,  and  the  |>atient  is  said  to  have  died  with  his 
intellectual  faculties  unimpaired."  The  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  a  state  of  softenijig  of  the  pi/ramidal  and  olicarfj  bodUs^ 
as  well  as  of  the  left  half  of  the  pc^rn  varoliu  The  restiform 
bodies  were  slightly  colored  red. 

Muscular  Trkmor. — Li  the  precursory  stage  of  disease  of  the 
brain,  a  tremulous  state  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  occasionally  ob* 
served.  lo  one  remarkable  case^  fur  nearly  a  fortnight  pre- 
viously to  the  existence  of  any  acftfe  head  symptoms,  the  jmtient 
had  a  tremulous  state  of  the  hand.  He  was  otherwise  in  good 
health.  This  condition  of  the  muscles  was  succeeded  by  violent 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  headache,  eausiug  the  jiatient  to  scream 
from  intensity  of  pain,  lie  subsequently  died  [laralytic*  When 
examined  after  death  a  malignant  tumor  w^as  found  m  the  brain, 

A  tremulous  state  of  tlie  tongue  has  been  prejnonitory  of  acute 
cerebral  atUicks,  A  militaiy  gentleman*  who  had  for  tnany 
years  honorably  served  his  Queen  and  country  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, returned  to  England  invalided.  He  had,  w^hen  iu  India, 
suffered  fi'om  two  strokes  of  the  sun.  The  effect  of  these  nttacks^^ 
however,  rapidly  subsided^  and  he  was  soon  able  to  do  duty  in 
the  field.  Several  monthn  after  his  arrival  home  he  complained 
of  feeble  memory  and  general  want  of  muscular  vigor.  The 
symptoms^  however,  which  caused  most  alarm  and  inauced  him 
to  obtain  my  opinion  were,  an  extreme  state  of  tremor  of  the 
tongue  whenever  he  protruded  it  from  his  mouth,  and  an  almo^ 
unceasing  state  of  agitation  when  retiiined  within  tlie  lipa.  It 
required,  on  the  part  of  the  imtient,  a  resolute  effort  of  tlie  will 
to  keep  the  tongue  at  all  quiescent  for  many  consecutive  mi- 
nutes. These  syioptoms  continued  with  slight  intermissions  for 
nearly  three  montlis.  One  morning,  whilst  dressing  for  dinnefi 
he  was  seized  with  extreme  vertigo,  and  fell  down  in  a  violent 
epileptic  convulsion.  He  had  a  succession  of  epileptic  tiid.  at 
varying  intervals,  for  a  period  of  twelve  mcmths,  when  h*  ^  I 
became  deranged,  and  in  this  state  of  mental  alienation  K 
about  two  years  subsequently  to  the  tirst^  epileptic  seizure.  Iu 
this  ease  the  extreme  tremor  of  the  tongue  was  certainly  the  first 
gignificant  symptom  of  existing  or  approaching  lesion  of  the 
brain,  I  have  observed  in  the  incipient  stage  of  cerebral  di^ 
ease  this  tremulous  state  of  the  tongue  in  several  cases  of  acute 
and  chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  aa  well  as  in  general  para- 
lysis. ^»»_|««|.B^«^^^^^^™« 
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In  some  cases  the  patient  will  be  heard  to  complain  for  some 
time  before  an  outbreak  of  paralysis  of  suffering  from  a  spas- 
wodie  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  arm,  but  particu- 
larly of  the  former.  In  other  instances,  the  legs  are  stiff,  and 
show  a  want  of  suppleness  independentlyof  any  loss  of  sensi- 
bility or  actual  want  of  muscular  power.  These  symptoms  often 
precede  paralytic  attacks,  but  they  are  generally  associated  with 
other  characteristic  evidences  of  cerebral  mischief.  I  have 
known  a  patient,  for  some  months  before  an  attack  of  hemi- 
leffia,  complain  of  acute  spasmodic  cramp  of  the  muscles  of  the 


calf.  Occasionally,  the  spasm  seizes  the  whole  of  the  leff,  which 
becomes  quite  tetanic.  This  symptom,  observed  in  the  early 
stages  of  acute  cerebral  irritation^  is  connected  in  some  cases, 
but  not  always,  with  organic  disease  of  the  nature  of  inflamma- 
tory softening  of  the  brain.  A  sensation  of  slight  stiffness  of 
the  limbs,  combined  with  pain,  analogbus  to  that  of  rheumatism, 
spasm,  and  convulsive  twitching  of  me  muscles,  if  accompanied 
by  headache,  mental  confusion,  vertigo,  should  never  escape 
careful  medical  observation. 

Irregular  Muscular  Action. — In  the  second  stage  of  dis- 
ordered motility,  the  patient  exhibits  an  inequality  and  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  balance  ot  the  muscular  system.  There  is  a  want  of 
co-ordination  in  the  motilitv,  a  loss  of  consentaneousness  in  the 
motor  movements,  a  disturbance,  according  to  Romberg,  either 
in  the  antagonism  or  in  the  symmetrical  muscular  balance.  This 
condition  of  the  motor  power  is  analogous  to  the  affection  known 
as  Paralysie  croisSe. 

The  patient,  in  walking,  always  crosses  one  leg  over  the  other. 
He  places  the  right  foot  invariably  before  the  left,  and  the  latter 
again  before  the  right.  In  doing  this,  the  front  of  the  foot  is 
turned  inwards,  the  individual  generally  stepping  upon  his  toes, 
and  but  rarely  upon  the  external  margin  of  the  entire  sole ;  the 
large  toe  of  one  foot  strikes  against  the  tendo  Achillis  of  the 
other. 

Romberg  describes  with  great  accuracy  these  affections  of 
motility  wnen  discussing  the  incipient  sims  of  brain  disease. 
He  says  :  "  The  gait  becomes  tottering  ana  insecure,  especiallv 
when  the  patient  is  walking  slowly.  When  he  wishes  to  walk 
from  one  place  to  another  he  is  obliged  to  give  himself  an  im- 
pulse repeatedly,  which  renders  his  mode  of  progression  the 
more  peculiar.  When  complicated  movements,  such  as  climb- 
ing or  jumping,  are  attempted,  the  exertions  made  to  achieve 
them  bear  no  relation  to  the  result  attained.  When  the  patient 
has  fairly  commenced  to  advance,  he  can  accelerate  his  move- 
ments, and  even  run ;  when  lying  in  bed,  so  that  the  trunk  is 
supported,  he  has  no  diflSculty  in  moving  his  feet.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  articulation  becomes  still  more  limited  and  very 
indistinct;  it  is  almost  necessary  to- guess  the  words;  the  legs 
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are  almost  deprived  of  their  power  to  support  the  body.  When 
the  affected  person  rises  from  his  chair  and  walks,  he  rests  his 
hands  upon  the  back  of  his  chair,  raises  himself  up  slowly,  and, 
like  a  child  that  is  measuring  its  first  steps,  bends  to  the  right, 
and  bends  to  the  left,  then  makes  an  attempt,  and  drags  himself 
slowly  along  in  a  zigzag  direction.  He  stumbles  over  the  most 
trifling  impediment,  and  is  cpnstandy  tumbling  down."  ^  These 
affections  of  the  motility  may  exist  for  a  long  period  before 
symptoms  of  a  more  decided  and  alarming  dmracter  awaken 
attention  and  excite  apprehension. 

Romberg  admits  tnat  he  is  unable  to  satisfactorily  explain 
these  phenomena.  This  irregular  action  of  the  motor  power 
occurs  in  hemij^egic  subjects,  and  especiaUv  in  cases  of  cerebral 
bemorrha^.  The  patient,  when  in  active  locomotion,  advances 
with  the  nealthy  K>ot,  which  forms  the  fulcrum  of  the  body, 
while  the  paralyzed  extremity,  with  the  toes  pointed  down- 
wards, performs  circular  or  semicircular  movements  slowly,  and 
with  a  sort  of  slide.  The  other  is  met  with  in  hydrocephalic 
patients  before  the  supervention  of  complete  immobility,  and 
nas  been  accurately  described  bv  GR>lis. 

When  engaged  m  walking,  the  patient  drags  one  of  his  le^ 
as  if  it  were  heavier  than  uie  one  on  the  opposite  side.  Thia 
symptom  occasionally  exists  to  so  slight  a  degree  that  it  may  be 
present  for  some  time  and  be  unnoticed,  unless  the  attention 
were  particularly  directed  to  the  state  of  the  muscular  system 
and  powers  of  locomotion. 

The  patient  is  often  seen  to  oscillate  like  a  drunken  man.  He 
has  partially  lost  his  balancing  power.  In  cases  of  impending 
paralysis  this  symptom  is  often  observed.  The  gestures,  gait, 
and  walk  closely  resemble  the  movements  of  a  person  sli^tly 
under  the  influence  of  stimulants.  These  irregular  actions  of 
the  muscular  system  are  allied  to  those  observed  in  the  earlier 
as  well  as  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  Chorea. 

CoNvuLSiVB  Action. — Irregular  and  morbid  states  of  the 
motor  power  or  muscular  fibre  are  generally  grouped  under  the 
head  convulsion.  Among  this  class  of  afiections,  epilepsy,  in 
all  its  varied  types  and  degrees  of  manifestation,  occupies  a  pro> 
minent  position. 

This  disease  admits  of  a  threefold  division,  viz. : 

a.  Epilepsy. 

[With  violent  muscular  movements. 

p.  Epilepsy. 

[Nocturnal   in   its  character,  and  accompanied  with 
slight  muscular  convulsion. 

»  •*  A  Manual  of  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Man."    By  M.  H.  Romberg,  M.D. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  E.  H.  Sieveking,  M.D.    London,  1S58. 
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r.  EpHeptie  Vertigo  and  Syncope. 

[Without  muscular  convulsions. 

This  affection  is  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. :  epileptic  vertigOy 
without  apparent  convulsive  action,  or  the  Petit-mal,  and  epilep- 
sy with  convulsions,  or,  tiie  Grand-mai;  but  there  exists  a  modi- 
fied type  of  epilepsy  occurrinff  generally  at  night  with  slight, 
and  often  unobserved,  convulsive  muscular  action,  termed  hid- 
den seizures,  which  is  distinct  (not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  form 
of  manifestation)  from  the  true  epileptic  convulsive  paroxysm. 

The  attacks  of  epilepsy  that  occur  at  night,  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  little  or  no  marked  disturbance  or  irregular  action 
of  the  muscular  system.  Occasionally  the  conVulsive  movement, 
when  it  takes  place,  is  analogous  to  an  attack  of  spasm.  In 
many  cases  the  epileptic  fit  closely  resembles  an  apparently  un- 
important twitching  of  the  muscular  fibres  occasionally  observed, 
in  conditions  of  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  to  occur  during 
sleep.  How  many  cases  of  insidious  epilepsy  are  detected,  par- 
ticularly among  children,  by  these  symptoms. 

Nocturnal  epilepsy  may  exist  for  months,  and  even  years, 
without  attractm^  observation,  until  the  bodily  health  has  been 
seriously  undermined,  and  the  mental  powers  are  fatally  and  ir- 
remediably impaired.  Patients  suffering  from  these  hidden  and 
for  a  time  unrecognized  attacks,  complain  of  great  muscular,  vi- 
tal, and  nervous  debility,  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  ana  headache,  particularly  on  waking.  K 
the  epileptic  seizures  that  occur  at  night  are  undetected,  and  al- 
lowed to  proceed  without  any  treatment  being  adopted  to  arrest 
their  fatal  progress,  the  physical  health  generally  becomes  seri- 
ously impaired,  and  the  mind  speedily  sinks  into  a  condition  of 
senile  imbecility.  The  incipient  symptoms  accompanying  this 
state  of  cerebral  ill-health  are,  mental  lassitude,  weakened  powers 
of  attiention,  impaired  memoir,  enfeebled  volition,  and  occasion- 
ally marked  ind^erence  to  all  the  important  concerns  and  busi- 
ness of  life. 

This  mischievous  form  of  nocturnal  epilepsy  may  continue 
for  years  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  its  existence.  Trous- 
seau points  out  two  principal  signs  denoting  the  presence  of  this 
insidious  type  of  epilepsy,  viz.,  a  bitten  tongue  tina  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  u  the  person  complains  of  waking  with  headache, 
having  the  lateral  parts  of  the  tongue  lacerated,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  urine  has  been  passed  unconsciously,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  a  nocturnal  attacK  of  epilepsy  has  occurred.  In 
a  very  great  number  of  cases  there  are  also  observed  on  the  fore- 
head, and  especially  below  the  eyes,  myriads  of  petechise,  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head,  which  are  never  produced  unaer  other  circum- 
stances.   In  possession  of  these  details,  the  diagnosis  of  this  form 
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of  the  disease  becomes  certain,  while  withoat  their  aid  it  ia  al- 
must  always  impossible,* 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  ordinary  epilepsy  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional  temperament  of  the  patient  Many  epileptics  have 
clear  intimations  of  the  approaching  attack.  These  warnings 
occur  for  several  days  prior  to  the  accession  of  a  paroxysm. 
Some  have  disturbed  dreams  for  many  night*^  [jreviously  ;  others 
are  subject  to  spectral  illusions ;  occasionally  patients  complain 
of  singular  and  perplexing  trains  of  thought  a  few  hours  before 
the  fit*  Epilepsy  is  often  preceded  by  renmrkable  att't'etions  of 
the  motor  power,  lesions  of  sensibility,  peculiar  sounds  within 
the  head,  resembling  the  tinkling  of  bells,  roar  of  the  sea,  bleat- 
ing of  sheep,  and  in  one  ease  the  patient  for  two  days  previous- 
ly to  his  usual  epileptic  paroxysm,  heard  distinctly  sounds  like 
tbose  proceeding  from  a  number  of  persons  quarrelling. 

In  one  case,  the  mental  faculties,  particularly  the  memon% 
exhibited  great  and  unnatural  exaltation  a  few  hours  anteriorly 
to  the  fit.  The  patient's  sense  of  hearing  and  seeing  also  be- 
came painfully  acute,  A  child  subject  to  epilepsy  becomes  ex- 
treraely  agitated  in  body  and  excited  in  mind  for  several  hours 
before  the  paroxysm.  He  rushes  about  the  bous^e  in  a  state  of 
great  terror  and  alarm,  and  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  control 
his  movements,  he  strikes  and  struggles  vriih  those  who  inter- 
fere with  him.  In  some  eases,  the  incipient  stage  is  character- 
ized by  grent  depression  of  spirits.  This  otten  oof/urs  in  the 
hysterical  types  of  epilepsy.  A  patient  whom  I  saw  always 
barked  like  a  dog  a  few  hours  before  the  attack.  In  another 
case  the  fit  was  preceded  by  intense  irritability,  occasionally 
amounting  to  violent  passion.  A  young  lady  subject  to  epi- 
lepsy, is  always  able  to  indicate  the  approach  of  the  convulsion 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  halo  surrounding  every  object 
A  vouth,  who  has  for  five  years  been  aflBicted  with  the  disease, 
inmrms  me  that  for  an  hour  prior  to  the  epileptic  seizure  he 
hears  a  sound  in  his  head  resembling  the  ticking  of  a  watch. 
A  patient,  for  a  few  hours  before  his  epileptic  attack,  affirmed 
that  he  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  a  deceased  relative  speak- 
ing to  him  in  terms  of  affection.    This  symptom  invariably  pre- 

'  A  young  man  aged  twenty-two  years,  condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment 
by  a  court  of  assizes  for  having  struck,  without  provocation,  one  of  his  beat 
friends  a  blow  which  liearly  kiUed  him,  was  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy  dur- 
ing sleep.  I  have  been  able  to  verify  this  fact  in  the  prison  where  tnis  unhappy 
man  was  confined,  who  was  descended  from  a  family  among  whom  might  do 
counted  epileptics,  insane  persons,  and  individuals  who  had  died  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  He  had  no  clear  recollection  of  the  criminal  offence  for  which  he 
was  incriminated,  neither  did  he  show  the  least  regret  for  it.  This  apparent  in- 
sensibility, the  consequence  of  his  disease,  did  not  contribute  a  little  to  his  con- 
demnation.— A  Treatise  on  Mental  Diseases^  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Morel.  Paris,  1860,  p. 
696. 
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cedes  the  convulsive  fit  A  young  boy  subject  to  acute  and  vio- 
lent epilepsy  is  always  conscious  of  the  approach  of  these  attacks 
by  a  carious  perversion  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Everything  that  he 
comes  in  contact  with  has  a  putrid  odor,  similar  to  a  dead  body 
in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction.  In  another  case,  the  sense 
of  touch  is  painfully  acute,  arising  from  an  exalted  condition  of 
the  functions  of  sensibility  preceding  the  epileptic  seizure. 

"  On  the  eve  of  a  fit,"  says  Dr.  Radcliffe,  "  confirmed  epilep- 
tics are  noticed  to  sit  or  move  about  in  a  moping  and  listless 
manner ;  to  complain  of  chills  and  shiverings,  or  of  iaintness 
and  sickness.  The  respiration  is  interrupted  oy  freouent  sighs ; 
the  pulse  is  weak,  irregular,  and  slow.  Occasionally  there  are 
headache,  dazzling  of  the  eyes,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  other 
excitements  of  sensation ;  slight  flushing  of  the  face,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  and  extreme  irritability  of  temper.  In  some  rare 
instance,  there  is,  immediately  before,  or  at  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  a  phenomenon  of  a  more  specific  nature." 

Foville,  when  speaking  of  the  premonitory  signs  of  epilepsy, 
remarks,  that  "a  peculiar  sensation,  it  may  be  of  cold,  pain, 
heat,  or  itching,  is  developed  suddenly  in  a  toe,  a  finger,  a  limb, 
in  the  belly  or  the  back,  and  from  the  point  whence  it  origin- 
ates, mounts  gradually  to  the  head.  When  it  arrives  there,  the 
patient  immediately  falls  (as  if  struck^  and  the  convulsions 
break  forth  at  once.  This  sensation  nas  received,  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  name  of  aura  epUepiica.  It  is  rare,  so  much 
so,  that  by  manv  its  existence  is  doubted  or  ignored,  and  by 
others,  explained  in  a  difterent  manner."  Dr.  Herpin  considers 
this  aura  as  nothing  more  than  the  commencement  of  a  tonic 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb. 

The  case  of  a  young  epileptic  is  recorded,  who,  at  the  moment 
of  invasion,  perceived  exclusively  with  the  left  eye,  a  toothed 
wheel,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  hideous  figure. 
In  another  patient,  the  fit  was  invariably  preceded  by  an  intense 
teling  of  hunger.  In  a  third,  since  insane,  a  little  blue  imp 
perched  upon  the  table,  and  moped  and  mocked  at  him  as  he 
lost  his  consciousness.  In  a  fourth,  a  guitar  seemed  to  have 
been  roughly  grated  near  the  ear.* 

"Remarkable  intellectual  activity  has  sometimes  signalized," 
says  Morel,  "  the  commencement  of  epilepsy  among  the  young. 
A  wonderftil  aptitude  to  conceive  things  quickly,  to  examine 
them  under  their  most  brilliant  and  poetical  aspects,  has  been 
exhibited  by  many  of  them.  History  has  transmitted  to  us  the 
names  of  several  men  of  great  genius  who  have  been  epileptics; 
but  these  have  been  the  victims  of  the  most  tyrannical  passions. 
The  full  and  entire  preservation  of  the  faculties  of  epileptics, 
the  possibility  of  applying  them  in  a  continuous  manner  to  the 

»  Dr.  Radcliffe  on  "  Epilepsy,  and  other  Convulsive  Affections,"  1868.  P.  144. 
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execution  of  de&igiis  remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  con- 
tinuity, are  in  fact  excessively  rare/-  ''  There  are,  however," 
says  M,  Sandras,  "  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  viz.,  as  Caesar^ 
Mahomet,  Petrarch/^ 

"  The  first  change  remarked  in  the  character  of  epilepticB 
threatened  with  insanity,  is  the  very  great  irritability,  which 
takes  place  without,  and  even  at  the  least  contradiction,  under 
the  most  varied,  and  sometimes  most  corapromising  forms.  In 
the  first  period  of  their  afiection  it  is  natural  to  see  that  the  dis- 
ea^^ed  preoccupations  of  epileptics  have  a  point  d'appui  in  the 
elements  which  conetitute  the  great  diversity  of  temperament 
and  character.  Hypochondriasis  and  hysteria  ha%'e  an  undeni- 
able aetiim  in  the  deHrium  which  begins  to  systematize  itself  in 
the  minds  of  the  patients.  Preoccupations  on  the  subject  of 
their  health,  unjust  cooiplaints,  recriminations  without  foundar 
tion,  decided  venereal  tendeacieSj  are  facts  which  awaken  the 
just  solicitude  of  families.'** 

Dr.  Sieveking  says  out  of  fifty-eightcasesof  epilepsy  of  which 
he  had  preserved  careful  notes,  thirty  showed  some  indication  of 
the  approaching  paroxysm.  It  must  not,  however,  he  observes, 
be  concluded  tTiat  because  a  patient  at  one  time  is  made  award 
of  the  event  about  to  take  place  that  therefore  it  will  always  ba 
BO,  This  Protean  disease  varies  in  this  as  in  many  other  features; 
still  it  is  most  commonly  the  ease  that  a  patient  habitually  expe- 
riences a  premonitory  symptom,  or  that  he  is  uniformly  seized 
witlinnt  smy  irvilifatioTi  whutover. 

The  sensation^  which  the  patients  describe  as  preceding  the 
fit  are  extremely  various.  But  even  after  hearing  the  details  of 
a  small  number,  it  cannot  fail  to  suggest  itself  that  they  may, 
without  an  eflfbrt,  be  ranged  in  two  classes;  those  that  are  referred 
to  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  those  that  appear  at  once  to 
affect  the  head;  in  the  former  case  the  sensation  is  always  de- 
scribed as  mounting  towards  the  head,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  paroxysm  appears  to  strike  down  the  patient  on  ifa 
reaching  that  part :  in  the  latter  the  sensation  commonly  takes 
the  form  of  some  strange  illusion,  which,  however,  the  patient  is 
able  to  recognize  as  such. 

Peiroux  relates  the  case  of  a  youn^  man  who,  when  his  fits 
came  on,  thought  he  saw  a  carriage  drive  up  at  a  gallop  and  with 
great  noise,  containing  a  little  man  in  a  red  bonnet;  fearing  to  be 
ecrasi  by  the  carriage,  he  fell  down  stifiF  and  without  conscious- 
ness. Peculiar  dreams  may  indicate  the  approaching  epileptic 
paroxysm.  A  man  dreamt  that  he  was  pursued  by  a  bull,  and 
soon  after  waking  was  seized  with  a  fit 

"There  is  scarcely,"  says  Dr.  Sieveking,  "an  impression  re- 
ferrible  to  the  nerves  of  common  or  muscular  sense,  or  of  the 

1  '*  A  Treatise  on  Mental  Diaeases,"  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Morel.    Paris,  1S60,  p.  696. 
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special  senses,  which  does  not  occasionally  indicate  the  approach 
of  an  epileptic  jBt  The  premonitory  symptom  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  fear  and  terror.  One  of  my  patients  de- 
scribed the  sensation,  which  in  him  passed  from  me  stomach  to 
the  head,  as  of  a  pleasing  character.  Children  particularly  show 
the  alarm  they  experience  by  running  to  and  clinging  to  their 
nurses  or  mothers.  The  aura  may  be  an  undefined  sense  of  in- 
disposition or  discomfort;  it  may  be  a  definite  pain,  giddiness, 
or  suffocating  feeling ;  or  it  assumes  the  more  classical  form  de- 
scribed as  an  aura,  which  is  characterized  by  the  passage  of  a 
Eeculiar  sensation  from  some  part  of  the  body  to  the  throat  or 
ead.  In  the  case  of  the  last  we  would  specially  observe  that 
authors  commonly  state  that  when  the  aura  or  sensation  reaches 
the  head,  the  insensibility  ensues;  it  has  rather  appeared  to  us 
that  the  patients  refer  the  termination  to  the  throat  With  some 
patients  the  premonitory  symptoms  assume  a  more  tangible  form, 
and  one  that  makes  itself  perceptible  to  bystanders. 

"  Dr.  Cooke  relates  a  case  in  which  the  approach  of  ajparoxysm 
was  indicated  by  a  peculiar  blue  color  of  the  lips.  *  Frank,'  as 
related  by  Dr.  Copland,  *  saw  the  paroxysm  preceded  by  an  erup- 
tion over  the  whole  body  except  the  face,  of  the  vitiligo  alba.' 
The  same  author  states,  *  that  in  twenty-one  epileptics  treated  in 
the  clinical  wards  of  the  hospital  at  Wilna,  voi.  vltmg  announced 
the  paroxysm  in  seven.'  Symptoms  that  may  be  termed  ob- 
jective have  presented  themselves  to  me  in  the  form  of  tremors, 
cough,  sickness,  rigors,  and  a  shaking  of  one  hand. 

"  Schenck  relates  a  case  of  epilepsy  which  came  under  his  own 
observation,  in  which  the  patient,  before  the  seizure,  was  re- 
peatedly turned  round  in  a  circle,  and  then  fell  to  the  ground 
m  an  ordinary  paroxysm,  *  magna  astantium  commiseratione.' 
Peiroux  (quoted  by  Tissot)  mentions  a  man  who,  before  becom- 
ing unconscious,  was  compelled  to  run  backwards  ten  steps;  the 
unconsciousness  was  very  brief,  and  he  at  once  rose  up  again  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred.  In  Schenck  we  also  find  the  account 
of  a  man,  aged  thirty,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  rather  quaint  Latin, 
*  Solebaty  quum  cbws  vel  ires  passus  progressus  esseij  sese  injkciere  quasi 
in  drculum^  idque  coniinenier  facer e  compulsus  eraV  This  patient 
sabsequently  became  epileptic,  and  the  peculiar  movements  then 
ceased.  Such  cases  as  those  related  by  Schenck  and  Peiroux 
have  received  the  name  of  *  epilepsia  cursiva,'  under  which  term 
Dr.  Andree*  details  two  well-marked  instances,  which  were  both 
cured  by  venesection,  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  antispasmodics. 
They  are  instructive  and  well  told,  so  as  to  justify  our  inserting 
one  of  them  briefly  here :  *  Rebecca  Cole,  eetatis  16,  before  her 
seizures  first  perceives  a  weight  in  her  head,  which  makes  her 

»  "  Oases  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteric  Fits,  and  St.  Vitus's  Dance,"  by  John  Andree, 
H.D.    London,  1746. 
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hang  it  down ;  then  a  tremor  all  over  ensnes,  and  a  sense  of  fi9iint> 
nesfl ;  she  then  runs  till  she  meets  with  some  resistance,  then  fiills 
down,  fltrugjzles  at  first,  after  which  she  lies  still,  and  gradnally 
recovers.  The  fit  being  over,  she  trembles,  is  feint,  sick  at  sto- 
mach, and  dizzy ;  and  now,  by  freqnent  returns  of  them,  is  almost 
become  stupid.'  "* 

Affections  of  thb  Tonoub,  and  Musolbs  of  thb  Mouth. — ^In 
the  premonitoi^  stage  of  paralysis,  the  tongue  often  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  deficiency  of  muscmar  strength.  The  patient  is  ob- 
served to  have  lost,  to  a  degree,  the  power  of  protruding  it  ra- 
pidly and  freely  from  the  mouth,  and,  occasionally,  he  cannot  do 
so  at  all.  I  have  frequently  noticed  this  symptom  in  connection 
with  other  signs  of  flagging  motilitv,  as  precursory  of  severe 
attacks  of  cerebral  disease,  particularnr  of  softening.  Occasion- 
ally the  ton^e  is  observed  to  be  tremulous,  and  turned  slightly  on 
one  side.  How  often  this  symptom  has  been  observed  as  the  awmt 
courier  of  fatal  attacks  of  apoplexy,  softiening,  and  paralysis. 

In  the  early  stage  of  general  paralysis,  the  tonrae  occasionally 

f  resents  an  hypertrophied  appearance.  It  looks  Targe  and  flabby, 
have  often  noticed  this  symptom  associated  with  softening,  and 
other  organic  lesions  of  the  brain,  but  it  is  more  particularly 
characteristic  of  cerebral  paralysis.  An  inability  to  forcibly  eject 
saliva  from  the^M^uth,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  paralysis  of  the 
orbicularis  oris  and  buccinator  muscles  precedm^  more  marked 
and  decided  symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder,  has  mdicated  serious 
alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  !  Dr.  Watson  details  at 
length  a  deeply  interesting  illustration  of  this  fact  symyitoniatic 
of  cancer  of  the  brain  :  "  The  patient  found,  when  he  came  down 
stairs  on  the  morning  after  he  was  taken  ill,  that  he  could  not  spit 
as  usual,  and  his  friends  observed  an  unusual  state  of  his  features. 
He  had  no  fit,  nor  loss  of  consciousness,  but  he  thought  his 
memory  was  tailing.  At  the  time  the  paralysis  was  first  noticed, 
he  had  some  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  right  arm,  extending 
to  the  last  two  fingers.     He  was  deaf  in  the  right  ear."* 

A  celebrated  flutist,  who  died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  ex- 
hibited, fifteen  months  prior  to  the  manifestation  of  more  alarm- 
ing signs  of  cerebral  disease,  an  inability  to  use  the  instrument 
with  his  accustomed  facility,  owing  (as  was  supposed)  to  incipient 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  cheek.* 

»  "On  Epilopiiv  and  Epileptiform  Seizures,"  bvE.  H.  Sieveking,  M.D.     185S. 

«  **  Practice  of'  Physic,"  by  Thomas  Watson,  il.D.    1857. 

*  Softening  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  according  to  Andral,  induces  altera- 
tion in  motion  much  more  constantly  than  in  inteUigefice.  However,  even  this 
rule  is  nut,  he  savs,  without  its  exceptions.  He  cites  some  cases  in  which  there 
was  not  observe({,  in  reference  to  motilifyj  any  appreciable  modification.  In  four 
instances  of  this  kind,  which  Andral  has  recoraed,  the  softening  occupied  the 
most  diff»'n*nt  hohU.  In  one  case  it  was  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  convexity ; 
another  time  it  <»ccupied,  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  one  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, a  space  large  enough  to  contain  a  pullet's  egg.    In  two  other  cases  it 
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Handwritino. — ^A  remarkable  peculiarity  in,  and  singular  va- 
riation from,  the  ordinary  character  of  the  handwriting  has  been 
observed  as  the  first  signs  of  approaching  general  paralysis,  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  and  apoplexy.  The  patient  has  not  been  able 
to  write  in  a  straight  line  or  to  form  his  letters  correctly.  Occa- 
sionallv  he  singularly  misplaces  his  words,  and  appears  to  have 
lost  all  power  of  correct  spelling.  When  writing,  the  patient 
substitutes  one  word  for  another,  his  letters  are  nighty,  full  of 
eccentricities,  blunders,  and  erasures.  How  often  have  these 
symptoms  been  observed  for  months  before  a  suspicion  has'  ex- 
isted as  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  brain. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  mercantile  world  (who  died 
of  sortening  of  the  brain,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four),  for  two  years 
before  his  state  of  cerebral  ill-health  attracted  attention  exhibited 
in  his  correspondence  and  accounts  remarkable  peculiarities  and 
eccentricities.  In  looking  back  at  his  books  and  letters,  after 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  all  active  business,  his  written  com- 
munications with  various  persons  presented  the  most  conclusive 
proof  of  the  louff  existence  of  undetected  symptoms  of  cerebral 
softening.  His  letters  were  full  of  erasures,  and  the  words  were 
misspelt  and  wrongly  used.  The  lines  were  written  crookedly, 
and  his  calculations  were  remarkable  for  their  inaccuracy.  Oc- 
casionally the  letters  were  singularly  well  and  correctly  written, 
without  a  blunder,  but  after  the  interval  of  a  week  he  again 
lapsed  into  a  careless,  inaccurate,  and,  I  may  say,  morbid  pen- 
manship. 

Paralysis  Agitans. — ^Any  analysis  of  the  incipient  morbid 

occupied  several  points  of  the  two  hemispheres.  Several  cases,  however,  are  on 
record  in  which  softening  of  the  brain  existed  without  any  disturbance  of  motion 
havine  been  observed.^  **  When  this  does  happen,"  says  Andral,  "  it  is  probable 
that  the  softening  takes  place  verv  slowly.  Such  cases  remind  us  of  those  in 
which  the  brain,  subjected  to  a  gradual  compression  by  tumors  developed  around 
it  or  in  its  substance,  does  not  announce  its  suffering  by  any  paralysis  or  other 
disturbance  in  locomotion. 

'*  When  motion  is  affected  (and  this  case  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  constant),  it 
is  very  far  from  being  always  affected  in  the  same  way.  It  has  been  laid  down 
much  too  generally  that  softening  of  the  brain  produced,  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  a  flexion  (contracture)  of  the  limbs.  Observation  has  satisfied  us  that 
this  flexion  may  be  as  often  absent  as  it  is  present ;  but  it  is  very  true  that  when 
it  does  occur,  it  becomes  an  excellent  sign  to  distinguish  a  softening  of  the  brain 
firom  any  other  affection  of  this  organ.  Let  us  not,  however,  regard  such  a  sign 
as  pathognomonic,  for  it  has  been  found  in  other  cases  where  there  was  no  soft- 
ening. It  has  been  often  noticed,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  congenital  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  published  by  MM.  Bouchet  and  Casauvielh.'  The  modifications 
which  motion  undergoes  in  cases  of  softening  of  the  brain  are  far  from  being 
always  of  the  same  nature.  These  modifications  most  usually  consist  either  in 
simple  paralysis,  flexion  of  the  limbs,  or  in  convulsions.  There  are  other  cases 
then  in  which  motion  is  modified  in  quite  a  different  way.'" 

'  "B^pertoir*  d'Anatomie  etde  Physiologie  Patbologiqae,"  par  Bresobet.  Tom.  i,  p. 
116.     Also,  **  Joaraal  fl«bdomadaire,"  torn,  iv,  p.  270. 

•  "  ArahivM  G^n^alM  d«  M^deoin*,"  torn.  iz. 

•  "CUniqve  MMioal*,"  by  M.  Andral. 
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phenomena  of  the  moior  power  wonld  he  i!iicompleti9;«^{ch  did  ilot 
emhody  a  description  of  the  premonitory  QfisiptoihB  of  thiit  fliil' 
gnlar  disorder  of  the  nervo-mnscolar  system  termed  p$M!tpSs 
agitans. 

Mr.  Parkinson  has  entered  more  fully  than  anj  other  writer 
into  a  history  of  the  precurgory  sta^^e  of  this  disease,  and  to  his 
treatise  I  am  indebted  for  the  subjoioed  accurate  and  graphic 
ristoni. 

**  So  slight  and  nearly  imperceptible  are  the  first  inroads  of 
this  malaify)  and  so  extremely  slow  is  its  progress,  that  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  patient  can  form  any  recollection  of  the  precise 
period  of  its  comraeneement.  The  first  symptoms  perceived  are 
a  slight  sense  of  weakness,  with  proneness  to  trembling  in  some 
particular  part,  sometimes  in  the  head,  but  most  commonly  in 
one  of  the  hands  and  arms.  These  symptoms  gradually  increase 
in  the  part  first  affected ;  and  at  an  uncertain  period ,  but  seldom 
in  less  than  twelve  months  or  more,  the  morbid  influence  is  felt 
in  some  other  part.  ThiiSj  assuming  one  of  the  hands  and  arms 
toh%  the  first  attacked,  the  other  at  this  period  becomes  similarly 
affected.  After  a  few  more  months  the  patient  is  found  to  be 
less  strict  than  nsual  in  preserving  an  upright  posture,  this  being 
most  observable  whilst  walking,  but  sometimes  whilst  fitting  or 
standing.  Sometimes,  after  the  appearance  of  this  svmptom, 
and  during  its  slow  increase,  one  of  the  legs  is  discovered  fllightly 
to  tremble,  and  is  also  found  to  siifter  fatigiie  sooner  than  the 
le^  of  the  other  side ;  and  in  a  few  months  this  limb  becomes 
agitated  by  similar  tremblings,  and  suffers  a  similar  loss  of  power. 

"  Hitherto  the  patient  will  have  experienced  but  little  incon- 
venience; and,  befriended  by  the  strong  influence  of  habitual 
endurance,  would,  perhaps,  seldom  think  of  his  being  the  sub- 
ject of  disease,  except  when  reminded  of  it  by  the  unsteadiness 
of  his  hand,  whilst  writing  or  employing  himself  in  any  nicer 
kind  of  manipulation.  But  as  the  disease  proceeds,  similar  em- 
ployments are  accomplished  with  considerable  difliculty,  the 
hand  failing  to  answer  with  exactness  to  the  dictates  of  the  will. 
Walking  becomes  a  task  which  cannot  be  performed  without 
considerable  attention.  The  legs  are  not  raised  to  that  height, 
or  with  that  promptitude  which  the  will  directs,  so  that  the  ut- 
most care  is  necessary  to  prevent  frequent  falls. 

"  At  this  period  the  patient  experiences  much  inconvenience, 
which  unhappily  is  found  dailv  to  increase.  The  submission  of 
the  limbs  to  the  directions  of  the  will  can  hardly  ever  be  ob- 
tained in  the  performance  of  the  most  ordinary  oflices  of  life. 
The  fingers  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  the  proposed  directions, 
and  applied  with  certainty  to  any  proposed  point  As  time  and 
the  disease  proceed,  difliculties  increase ;  writing  can  now  be 
hardly  at  all  accomplished ;  and  reading,  from  the  tremulous 
motion,  is  accomplisned  with  some  diflicnlty.    Whilst  at  meak 
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the  fork,  not  being  duly  directed,  frequently  fails  to  raise  the 
morsel  from  the  plate :  which  when  seized,  is  with  much  difSi- 
culty  conveyed  to  the  mouth.  At  this  stage  the  patient  seldom 
experiences  a  suspension  of  the  agitation  of  his  limbs.  Com- 
mencing, for  instance,  in  one  arm,  the  wearisome  agitation  is 
borne  until  beyond  suflTerance,  when,  by  suddenly  changing  the 
posture,  it  is  for  a  time  stopped  in  that  limb,  to  commence,  gen- 
erally, in  less  than  a  minute  in  one  of  the  lees,  or  in  the  arm 
of  the  other  side.  Harassed  by  this  tormentmg  round,  the  pa- 
tient has  recourse  to  walking,  a  mode  of  exercise  to  which  the 
sufferers  from  this  malady  are  in  general  partial,  owing  to  their 
attention  being  thereby  somewhat  diverted  from  their  unplea- 
sant feelings,  oy  the  care  and  exertion  required  to  insure  its 
safe  performance. 

"  6ut,  as  the  maladv  proceeds,  even  this  temporary  mitiga- 
tion of  suffering  from  the  agitation  of  the  limbs  is  denied.  The 
propensity  to  lean  forward  becomes  invincible,  and  the  patient 
IS  thereby  forced  to  step  on  the  toes  and  fore  part  of  the  feet, 
whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  thrown  so  far  forward  fs  to 
render  it  difficult  to  avoid  falling  on  the  face.  In  some  cases, 
when  this  state  of  the  malady  is  attained,  the  patient  can  no 
longer  exercise  himself  by  walking  in  his  usual  manner,  but  is 
thrown  on  his  toes  and  fore  part  of  the  feet;  being,  at  the  same 
time,  irresistibly  impelled  to  take  much  quicker  and  shorter 
steps,  and  thereby  to  adopt  unwillingly  a  running  pace.  In 
some  cases  it  is  found  necessary  entirely  to  substitute  running 
for  walking ;  since  otherwise  the  patient,  on  proceeding  only  a 
very  few  paces,  would  inevitably  fall. 

"  The  sleep  now  becomes  much  disturbed.  The  tremulous 
motions  of  the  limbs  occur  during  sleep,  and  augment  until 
thev  awaken  the  patient,  and  frequently  with  much  agitation 
and  alarm.  The  power  of  conveying  the  food  to  the  mouth  is 
at  length  so  much  impeded  that  he  is  obliged  to  consent  to 
be  fed  by  others.  The  bowels,  which  had  been  all  along  tor- 
pid, now  in  most  cases  demand  stimulating  medicines  ot  very 
considerable  power ;  the  expulsion  of  matter  from  the  rectum 
sometimes  reqi^iring  mechanical  aid.  As  the  disease  proceeds 
towards  its  last  stage,  the  trunk  is  almost  permanently  bowed, 
the  muscular  power  is  more  decidedly  diminished,  and  tremul- 
ous agitation  becomes  violent. 

"  The  patient  walks  now  with  great  difficulty,  and  unable  any 
longer  to  support  himself  with  his  stick,  he  dares  not  venture 
on  this  exercise  unless  assisted  by  an  attendant,  who  walking 
backwards  before  him,  prevents  him  falling  forward  by  the 
pressure  of  his  hands  against  the  fore  part  of  the  shoulders. 
His  words  are  now  scarcely  intelligible,  and  he  is  not  only  no 
longer  able  to  feed  himself,  but  when  the  food  is  conveyed  to 
the  mouth,  so  much  are  the  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
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pharynx,  &c.,  impeded  by  impaired  action  and  perpetual  agifS 
tiori,  that  the  food  m  with  difficulty  retaiut^d  in  the  month  uinu 
masticated,  and  then  as  difficultly  swallowed,  Now^  also,  from 
the  aame  cause  another  very  unpleasant  circumstance  oceurs; 
the  8a!iva  fails  of  being  directed  to  the  back  part  of  the  fauces, 
and  heuce  is  continually  draining  from  the  mouth  mixed  with 
the  particles  of  food  which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  clear  from 
the  inside  of  the  mouth. 

"As  the  debility  increases,  and  the  influence  of  the  will  over 
the  muscles  fades  away,  the  tremulous  agitation  bccomea  mora 
vehement  It  now  suddenly  leavea  him  for  a  moment;  but 
even  when  exhausted  nature  seizes  a  small  portion  of  flleep,  the 
motion  becomes  so  violent  as  not  only  to  shake  the  bed-hang'* 
ings,  but  even  the  floor  and  sashes  of  the  room. 

"The  chin  is  now  almost  immovably  beut  down  upon  the 
sternum.  The  fluids  with  which  he  is  att-empted  to  be  fed,  with 
the  saliva,  are  continually  trickling  from  the  mouth- 

'^The  power  of  articulation  is  lost.  The  evacimtions  are  pasd^ 
ed  ill  voluntarily;  and  at  tlie  last  constant  sleepiness,  witii  slight 
delirium  and  other  marks  of  extreme  exhaustion,  announce  tiie 
fatal  resultp"" 

Affections  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — ^Aa  a  general  rale,  tlia 
motor  power  is  afiected  in  all  cases  of  softening  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  but  there  are  on  record  exceptional  cases.  Dr.  Janson, 
of  Lyons,  has  published  the  particulars  of  one  hi  wliirli  the  spi- 
nal marrow  was,  for  the  most  part,  iu  a  state  oikniflltt^  yet  the 
patient  had  no  impediment  in  tlic  power  of  motion*  M,  Vel- 
peau  cites  an  instance  in  which  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  was  morbidly  softened  without  impairing  the  motor  power. 
In  animals  the  spinal  cord  has  been  damaged  without  inter- 
fering with  the  muscular  movements.  Andral,  when  addressing 
himself  to  this  subject,  observes:  "Do  all  not  know  that  the 
foetus,  during  uterine  life,  has  free  power  of  motion,  although 
its  spinal  cord  at  that  period  is  far  from  having  that  consistence 
which  it  acquires  subsequently."  M.  RuUier  relates  a  case 
where  there  was  considerable  softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  but 
communication  was  maintained  between  its  upper  and  lower 
portions  merely  by  a  slight  though  firm  slip;  there  was  no  rela- 
tion between  flie  part  of  the  cord  affected  and  the  parts  of  the 
body  capable  of  being  moved;  the  patient  could  walk,  but  his 
arms  were  paralyzed  and  contracted. 

There  is  a  form  of  acute  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
develops  itself  very  suddenly,  progresses  with  great  rapidity, 
and  speedily  terminates  in  death.  These  cases  of  acute  ramol- 
lissement  of  the  spinal  cord  resemble,  in  many  of  their  features, 
those  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  patient,  in  the  first  instance, 
appears  to  have  an  attack  of  severe  lumbago.  This  is  succeeded 
by  great  muscular  debiUty  in  the  spinal  column,  as  well  as  in 
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the  lower  extremities.  Coma  then  speediljr  supervenes,  the 
limbs  become  forcibly  contracted,  and  the  patient  dies  in  a  state 
of  tetanic  spasm.  In  many  cases,  however,  even  in  acute  soft- 
ening of  the  spinal  cord,  the  mind  often  continues  unclouded 
until  the  moment  of  death. 

Peripheral  Paralysis. — ^I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  those  le- 
sions of  the  motor  power  which  commence  in  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  which  are  occasionally  seen  to 
progress  upward  from  the  lower  limbs,  and  ultimately  involve 
the  great  nervous  ganglia,  and  eventually  the  brain  itself.  I 
have  seen  several  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind.  The  early 
symptoms  of  this  affection  are  occasionally  altogether  over- 
looked in  conseauence  of  their  great  obscurity.  A  patient  com- 
f)lains  of  general  failure  in  the  muscular  tone  of  his  feet  and 
egs.  He  (if  accustomed  to  active  walking)  is  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  take  his  usual  amount  of  exercise.  He  notices  for 
some  time  no  other  alteration  in  the  motor  power.  The  loss  of 
muscular  strength  is  confined  to  the  foot  ana  leg.  This  state  of 
local  partial  paralysis  may  exist  for  years  before  the  patient  has 
any  apprehension  of  danger,  or  feels  under  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining medical  advice.  In  one  remarkable  case  that  came  un- 
der my  notice,  I  was  informed  that  this  failure  of  muscular  power 
had  been  progressing  gradually  for  six  years.  It  was  first  ob- 
served in  tne  root,  it  then  extended  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  expiration  of  seven  years  that  the  brain  became 
involved.  Occasionally  the  paralysis  is  confined  to  the  legs,  and 
appears  in  an  inexplicable  manner  to  be  arrested  there  in  the 
course  of  its  ascent  to  the  brain. 
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CHAPTER    XIX, 

MORBtD    PflBNOMKNA   OF  SPEECH. 

This  subject  will  be  considered  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Cerkbeal  Localization  of  Speech. 

2,  Irregular  Action  of  Articulation; 
3-  Impairment  and  ho^s  of  Speech, 

4.  Morbid  Imitative  Movements  and  Involuntary  Acts  of 
Articulation, 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  localize  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  to  ascertain  by  carefully  executed  post-mortem  examina- 
tioBs,  aa  well  as  by  accurately  observed  physiological  experi- 
ments upon  animals  during  life,  the  precise  portion  of  the  brain 
influencing  and  regntating  this  faculty. 

Gall,  Serres,  Pinel,  Grandchamp,  fielhomme,  and  Bouillard^ 
maintain  that  the  ankrwr  lobes  of  the  braiu  preside  over  the 
organ  of  speech ,  and  a  number  of  cases  of  total  and  partial  loss 
of  this  function  have  been  cited,  in  which  this  portion  of  the 
encephalon  has  been  discovered  after  death  to  be  in  a  state  of 
organic  disease. 

In  1845,  at  L'Acad^mie  Royale  de  Mfedecine,  M.  Belhomme 
read  a  memoir  "On  the  Localization  of  Speech  in  the  Anterior 
Lobes  of  the  Brain,"  in  which,  by  a  reference  to  ten  cases  which 
he  narrates,  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  cerebral  organ 
which  regulates  speech  was  seated  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.     M.  Belhomme  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  "  Aflfection  of  the  faculty  of  speech  depends  either  on  a 
cerebral  affection,  or  on  a  lesion  of  the  organs  of  communication 
between  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  speech. 

2.  "  The  sudden  loss  of  speech  depends  on  hemorrhagic  or 
other  lesion  of  one  or  more  frequently  of  both  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain. 

3.  "  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  confounding  convulsive 
and  paralytic  disorders,  which  affect  the  power  of  speech  with 
that  sudden  loss  of  memory  of  words,  and  consequent  difficulty 
of  speech,  depending  on  affection  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain. 

4.  "  In  disorder  or  partial  destruction  of  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain,  the  speech  is  suddenly  arrested,  and  it  is  only  after  a 
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cicatrix  has  formed  in  the  brain  that  the  organ  recovers  more  or 
less  of  its  former  function." 

Out  of  thirty-seven  cases  carefully  observed  and  analyzed  by 
Andral,  as  well  as  by  other  pathologists,  relative  to  hemorrhage 
and  other  cerebral  lesions,  in  which  the  morbid  affection  resided 
in  one  of  the  anterior  lobes  or  in  both,  speech  was  abolished  in 
twenty-one  and  retained  in  sixteen. 

The  particulars,  however,  of  fourteen  cases  were  collected  by 
Andral,  where  the  speech  was  abolished  without  any  alteration 
in  the  anterior  lobes.  Of  these  fourteen  cases,  seven  were  con- 
nected with  diseases  of  the  middle,  and  the  same  number  with 
diseases  of  the  posterior  lobes. 

The  loss  of  speech  is  not,  then,  as  Andral  concludes,  the  ne- 
cessary  result  of  the  lesion  of  the  anterior  lobes.  It  may  take 
place  in  cases  where  examination  does  not  reveal  any  alteration 
at  all  in  the  structure  of  these  lobes.*  M.  Lallemand  has  cited 
a  case  in  which  no  other  change  was  detected  than  softening  of 
the  white  substance  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  In  this 
case  the  faculty  of  speech  was  completely  lost.* 

Olivier  records  the  particulars  of  a  patient  in  whom  occurred 
the  phenomenon  of  loss  of  speech,  at  first  partial,  and  then  com- 

Elete.  In  this  case  there  was  organic  disease  of  the  pons  varolii^ 
ut  no  affection  of  the  anterior  lobes.  The  former  part  of  the 
brain  was  found  softened  at  its  lower  surface  to  the  size  of  a 
filbert* 

Cruveilhier  cites  some  remarkable  cases  of  extensive  disorga- 
nization of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  the  functions  of  speech 
remaining  intact.  Modern  pathologists  have  placed  upon  record 
similar  instances.  I  have,  in  fifty-four  cases,  detected,  aftier 
death,  a  considerable  amount  of  organic  disease  of  the  anterior 
cerebral  lobes,  without  being  accompanied  during  life  with  per- 
ceptible loss  of  speech.  In  one  case  of  softening  of  the  cere- 
bellum, where  the  anterior  lobes  were  free  from  all  organic  alter- 
ation, the  principal  symptom  was  ffreat  perversion  of  the  faculty 
of  speech  without  complete  loss  of  power  over  this  function.  In 
another  case  a  large  encvsted  abscess  was  discovered  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  which  produced,  during  life,  a  remarkable  modifi- 
cation in  the  faculty  of  speech.  The  patient's  misplacement  of 
words  was  at  times  both  eccentric  and  grotesque,  and  he  occa- 
sionally appeared  to  have  lost  all  power  of  articulation.  In  a 
third  case,  a  tumor  of  a  malignant  character  was  found  in  the 
cerebellum,  which  produced  a  complete  loss  of  speech. 

Undoubtedly,  cases  occur  of  loss  of,  or  serious  alterations  in 
the  faculty  of  speech,  clearly  associated  with  structural  changes 
in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain ;  but  to  prove  anything  like  a 


»  Andml's  "Clinique  M^dicale/*  p.  119. 
•  *'  On  the  Spinal  Cord."     Tom.  ii,  p.  614. 


'  Letter  ii,  p.  184. 
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physiological  and  pathological  relationship  between  the  pheno- 
mena it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  greater  uniformity  ot 
cause  and  eflect  than  the  researches  of  morbid  anatomists  at 
present  appear  to  justify. 

I  reeolleet  one  remarkable  instance  of  general  paralysis^  asso- 
ciated with  considerable  imbecility  of  mind,  which  (like  many 
other  cases  of  this  disease)  was  accompanied^  in  the  incipient 
8tage^  by  considerable  loss  of  speech  and  defective  articulation, 
in  which,  after  death,  the  only  morbid  lesion  uf  the  brain  de- 
tected waa  a  piece  of  circumscribed  softeried  brain  of  the  si^e  of 
a  shillinff  on  one  of  the  anterior  lobes.  The  most  careful  exami- 
natitm  of  the  brain  was  made  without  discovering  any  other 
organic  change.  In  another  case  of  softening  of  the  cerebcllam^ 
the  Bpeeeh  was  remarkably  impaired  for  some  time  previously 
to  death  without  any  perceptible  lesion  of  the  anterior  cerebral 
lobes, 

A  gentleman  had  ao  att^iek  of  apoplexy  consequent  upon  ex- 
travasation, the  eftect  of  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 
He  rallied-  He  had  a  second  attack,  and  again  recovered.  At 
the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  he  exrjerienced  a  third  attack, 
and  this  eventually  proved  fatal.  He  became  hemiplegic,  and 
entirely  lost  his  speech.  He  continued  in  this  state  for  two 
months,  never  uttering  a  vocal  sound.  After  deatli,  a  t^mall 
patch  of  softened  brain  was  found  in  the  poits  varolii^  surround- 
ing a  clot  which  had  been  depos^ited  there.  The  other  portiona  \ 
of  the  cerebral  mass  were  app&rently  in  a  healthy  condition,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  vessels  being  closed  by  depositions 
of  bony  matter. 

In  a  work  recentlv  published  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish 
a  close  physiological  and  pathological  connection  between  the 
functions  of  articulation  and  speech  and  the  corpora  olivaria. 
Van  der  Kolk  was  led  to  this  conclusion  in  consequence  of  the 
anatomical  connection  existing  between  the  two  previously  men- 
tioned cerebral  ganglia  and  the  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossus.^ 
"  Speech,"  he  observes,  "  and  the  articulation  of  words  require 
such  a  multitude  of  peculiar  motions  of  the  tbngue,  and  such  an 
infinite  number  of  varying  combinations  of  its  muscular  move- 
ments, that  two  auxiliary  ganglia  should  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  functions."  Van  der  Kolk  cites  numerous 
cases  in  illustration  of  his  hypothesis.  His  friend,  Dr.  Roell, 
allowed  him  to  examine  the  medulla  oblongata  of  a  woman  aged 
fifty,  who  had  been  for  twenty-five  years  insane  and  completely 
demented,  and  could  only  indistinctly  utter  the  single  word 
"snuif"  (snuff).     There  was  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the 

1  **  On  the  Minute  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla 
Oblongata,  and  on  the  Proximate  Cause  and  Rational  Treatment  of  EpUepsy,'' 
by  Professor  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk.  Translated  by  W.  D.  Moore,  A.B., 
M.B.,  1869.    (New  Sydenham  Society.) 
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face.  In  the  medulla  there  was  very  decided  fatty  defeneration; 
the  riffht  corpus  divare  was  more  slender  and  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  left,  although  both  were  slender  and  atrophied.  In  the 
corpora  pyramidaUa  were  numerous  wide  vessels  of  0.276  mm.  in 
the  raphe  =  0.805.  There  was  no  vascular  dilatation  in  the 
other  parts. 

'  Dr.  Martini,  physician  to  and  director  of  the  Leubus  Institu- 
tion for  the  Insane  in  Silesia,  met  with  a  case  of  total  loss  of 
speech  connected  with  induration  of  the  corpora  olivaria.  Olivier 
relates  a  remarkable  case  of  paralysis  and  dementia  of  long 
standing,  where  eventually  the  voice  was  all  but  wholly  lost. 
The  patient  could  scarcely  utter  a  few  articulate  sounds.  After 
death  the  corpora  olivaria  and  pyramidaUa  were  found  softened 
and  changed  into  a  gray  semifluid  pulpy  state.  Cruveilhier  re- 
lates the  following  case : 

A  child,  of  four  years,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  such  general 
weakness  that  he  could  not  stand,  and  had  to  be  carried  or  laid 
on  a  bed.  He  could,  however,  move  all  his  limbs,  but  not  guide 
his  movements  with  precision,  nor  exercise  any  muscular  force. 
Deglutition  was  very  difficult,  especially  of  fluids,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  which  reached  his  stomach,  while  the  rest  was  re- 
jected by  the  mouth  and  somttimes  through  the  nose.  The  ar- 
ticulation of  sounds  was  exceedingly  slow ;  the  voice  was  low 
and  stammering;  the  little  patient  still  articulated  distinctly,  but 
only  syllable  by  syllable;  the  respiration  was  slow,  often  op- 
pressed and  sighing,  and  in  a  recumbent  position  was  'impos- 
sible, even  when  the  head  was  supported  by  several  pillows. 
The  intellectual  powers  of  the  child  were  developed  very  much 
beyond  his  time  of  life ;  nutrition  was  perfectly  well  performed, 
the  patient  being  even  stout  and  fat.  The  illness  was  the  result 
of  convulsions,  with  which  the  child  had  been  attacked  three 
years  previouslv,  and  which  had  since  returned  repeatedly  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  causing  him  to  be  considered  epileptic.  Five 
or  six  months  later  he  died  asphyxiated,  although  in  tne  full  pos- 
session of  his  intellect,  but  no  longer  able  to  utter  a  sound. 

On  examining  the  body,  Cruveilhier  found  the  corpora  olivaria 
as  hard  as  cartilage ;  in  other  respects  they  exhibited  no  change, 
either  of  color  or  m  extent.  One  of  the  crura  cerebelli  (the  author 
had  forgotten  which)  and  the  tubercula  mammillaria  participated 
in  the  induration;  the  entire  of  the  remaining  cerebral  mass  was 
sound.  He  was  able  to  examine  only  so  much  of  the  medulla 
obhngaia  as  could  be  taken  out  by  the  foramen  magnvm.  The 
medbtMa  was  perfectly  healthy  below  and  at  the  sides  of  the  cor- 
pora olivaria} 

Dr.  Maudt,  officer  of  health  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  relates  the 

I  Cruveilhier,  1.  c,  livr.  xzxv.     **  Maladies  de  la  Protuberance  Annulaire.' 
P.  2. 
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case  of  a  native  goniier  ander  ireatment  in  Hie  hospital,  who 
was  bitten  by  a  serpent  called  by  the  natives  Oeloer.  Sevwe 
vertigo  immediately  ensued,  followed  by  syncope,  and  in  aboot 
ten  minutes  he  lost  the  power  of  swallowing.  These  i^mptoms 
were  associated  with  total  loss  of  speech,  but  unimpairea  con- 
sciousness. Whenever  he  was  spoken  to,  he  applied  his  hand 
to  his  throat,  as  tf  to  signify  that  the  part  was  constricted.  He 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  bite.  The  principal  appearances 
observed  at  the  post-mortem  examination  were,  great  congestion 
of  the  medvUoL  okongata  under  the  arachnoid,  especially  between 
the  corpus  otivare  and  carpus  restifcrme.  There  was  also  a  hyper* 
somia  and  tension  of  the  cervical  muscles  which  are  suppliea  by 
the  accessory  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  Eolk,  commenting  on 
this  case,  says,  ^^  that  he  can  sc«x)elv  avoid  inferring  that  ik» 
corpora  oUvaria  were  affected,  whereby  the  nuclei  of  the  two 
nerves  ^accessory  and  hypoglossal)  were  injured  particularly  in 
their  bilateral  relations,  consequentiy  the  powers  of  speech  and 
deglutition  were  completely  lost" 

A  woman,  aged  twenty-ei^t,  became  epileptic  and  quite  silly. 
She  was  able  to  speak,  but  mere  was  in  the  tone  and  accent  of 
her  voice  something  strange  which  she  could  not  control.  The 
vocal  sound  varied,  without  any  vason,  nearly  an  octave  up  and 
down,  and  often  ended  in  a  sharp,  high,  discordant  tone.  Lat- 
terly both  speech  and  deglutition  were  difficult,  apparently  from 
paralvsis  of  the  right  side  of  the  tongue.  After  death,  there 
was  ft)und  atrophy  of  the  right  corpus  oUvare^  and  dark  gangli- 
onic cells  were  scattered  in  and  around  the  nuclei  of  the  ht/po- 
glossiy  especially  that  of  the  right  hypoglossus.  The  entire  me- 
dulla oblongata  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  decided  fatty  degeneration. 
In  the  tits,  the  patient  often  bit  her  tongue.  It  is  not  probable, 
says  Kolk,  that  the  dark  degeneration  oi  the  sfanglionic  cells  was 
of  very  recent  occurrence,  though  this  would  certainly  closely 
correspond  with  the  symptoms  above  detailed. 

Pinel  says,  that  as  alterations  in  speech  are  characteristic  of 
general  paralysis,  and  changes  in  the  corpora  olivaria  are  equally 
constant,  the  latter  ganglia  must  be  connected  with  the  articula- 
tion of  the  sounds  formed  in  speech,  and  consequently  with  the 
development  of  voice.* 

Irrbqular  Action  of  thb  Articulation. — In  the  early  stage 
of  cerebral  disease  there  is  occasionally  observed  a  perversion  of 
the  fiiculty  of  articulation.  There  is  a  want  of  co-ordination  in 
the  action  of  those  portions  of  the  nervous  centres  necessary 
for  the  production  of  articulate  sounds,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, as  suggested  by  Romberg,  ^^  there  exists  an  interruption 
(caused  by  various  morbid  states  of  the  brain)  in  the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  which  should  obtain   between  the  subjective 

>  Vuk  ProfeMor  Kolk's  Work,  p.  164. 
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intelligence  and  tbe  organs  of  speech,  giving  rise  to  those  sin- 
gular anomalies  in  the  co-ordinating  faculty  of  articulation,  occa- 
sionally witnessed  in  connection  with  organic  cerebral  condi- 
tions." 

The  power  of  expressing  our  thoughts  in  suitable  language 
depends,  as  Dr.  Toad  observes,  upon  "  the  due  relation  between 
the  centre  of  volition  and  that  of  intellectual  action.  The  latter 
centre  may  have  full  power  to  frame  the  thoughts,  but,  unless  it 
can  prompt  the  will  to  a  certain  mode  of  sustained  action,  the 
organs  of  speech  cannot  be  brought  into  play. 

"  A  loss  of  the  power  of  speech  is  frequently  a  precursor  of 
more  extensive  derangement  of  sensation  and  motion.  In  some 
cases,  the  intellect  seems  clear,  but  the  patient  is  utterly  unable 
to  express  his  thoughts;  and  in  others  there  is  more  or  less  of 
mental  confusion.  The  want  of  consent  between  the  centre  of 
intellectual  action  and  of  volition  is  equally  apparent  in  cases 
of  this  description,  from  the  inability  of  the  patients  to  commit 
their  thoughts  to  writing."' 

In  the  incipient  state  of  disease  of  the  brain,  the  patient,  if  he 
has  not  lost  ^1  power  of  articulation,  will  be  observed,  occasion- 
ally, to  stammer,  his  words  beine  sometimes  half  formed  and 
clipped.  He  also  shows  signs  of  great  embarrassment  when 
speaking.  He  commences  a  sentence  without  finishing  it,  either 
forgetting  what  he  intended  to  say  or  having  a  difficulty  in  using 
the  right  word  to  express  his  mental  conceptions.  How  fre- 
quently does  this  paralysis  of  his  thoughts  precede  for  a  length 
of  time  all  other  evidences  of  vocal  muscular  loss  of  power? 
This  cerebral  affection  is  considered  to  arise  from  a  failure  of 
memory,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  a  paralysis  of  ideas^  which 
I  have  seen  to  exist  for  a  long  period  antecedently  to  any  actual 
and  noticeable  loss  of  muscular  or  sensorial  power.  The  patient 
has,  however,  in  many  cases,  a  clear  notion  of  what  he  wishes 
and  means  to  say,  but  is  either  unable  to  or  has  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  the  words  characteristic  of  his  thoughts. 

This  singular  want  of  co-ordination  between  the  mental  con- 
ceptions and  the  act  of  articulation  is  distinct  in  its  character 
from  those  partial  losses  of  memory,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in 
the  chapter  on  chronic  affections  of  this  faculty  consequent  upon 
organic  cerebral  lesions  or  mechanical  injuries  to  the  head. 

l)r.  Watson  relates  the  particulars  of  an  interesting  case,  in 
which  this  forgetfulness  of  certain  wards  yfd^  a  prominent  symp- 
tom associated  with  an  apoplectic  condition : 

"  I  received,  on  the  3d  of  September,  a  note  written  in  a  re- 
markably clear  and  neat  hand,  desiring  that  I  would  call  upon 
the  writer,  as  he  had  had  a  severe  attack  of  apoplexy  a  day  or 
two  before.   {  concluded  that  the  note  had  been  penned  by  some 

»  **  Physiology,'*  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  vol.  i,  1S46. 
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member  of  the  patient^s  family,  and  I  expectc^d  to  me  bim  in  Im 
bed  paralytic,  probably^  or  manifeatljr  ilL  Bat  I  ibimd  a  stout 
active  gentleman  wallchig  about  in  his  drawing-room  apparently 
in  perfect  health,  and  dedariug  that  he  felt  ao,  lie  showed  me, 
however,  a  paper  written  by  a  surgeon,  who  on  the  previous  day 
had  brought  him  to  town  from  a  distance,  and  who  had  been 

obliged  to  return  immediately.     The  piiper  stated  that  Mr* 

bad  suffered  a  sudden  and  decided  fit  of  apoplexy  on  the  SOth 
of  August;  that  he  was  then  freely  bled ;  that  perfect  conscious- 
ness was  not  restored,  nor  the  force  of  the  puke  subdued,  till 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  had  issued  from  his  arm ;  and  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  sixteen  ouncee  more  were  drawn. 
My  patient  spoke  of  going  down  to  his  country-house,  where  he 
had,  he  eaid,  *  a  good  deaT  of  shooting  to  do/  I  dissuaded  hiiB 
from  this,  and  etyoined  pertect  quiet  tbr  at  least  a  fortnight  to 
corae.  The  next  dav,  after  a  long  and  imprudent  eonversatioQ 
with  a  friend,  he  sufldenly  lost  the  thread  of  bis  discour&e,  and 
could  not  recover  it.  Then  be  became  eonftlsed,  and  misapplied 
words.  I  asked  him  how  be  felt  He  answered,  '  not  quite 
light,'  and  this  be  repeated  very  many  times,  abbrevnating  it  at 
first  into  *not  right,'  and  at  length  into  *n*ight*  Wieihiiig  to 
mention  ^camphor,-  he  called  it  ^ pamphkC  I  mention  these  aa 
speciincns.  On  the  5th  it  was  evident  that  his  right  arm  and 
leg  were  weak,  in  comparison  with  the  others;  but  their  send- 
bility  was  unimpaired.  By  slow  degrees  the  weakness  degeiL«- 
i^mtiMl  intn  i'ooiph^t""^  p^iJ'^y?  ^iTi<l  tlit^  nglit  ^hh'  of  the  face 
became  motionless.  Gradually,  also,  he  grew  heavy,  stupid, 
comatose,  unable  to  swallow,  with  a  fixed  pupil ;  and  so  on  tbe 
morning  of  the  ISth'of  September  he  died.  We  examined  his 
head  the  next  day.  On  the  left  side,  the  dura  mater  adhered  to 
the  skull-cap  with  morbid  firmness.  During  the  endeavors 
made  to  detach  it,  a  tablespoonful  or  more  of  a  dirty-looking, 

freenish,  veir  oflTensive  pus  spurted  forth.  This  was  found  to 
ave  proceeded  from  an  abscess  which  must  have  contained 
two  ounces  of  pus,  and  which  was  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum.  The  walls  of  the  abscess 
looked  as  if  they  were  coated  with  a  layer  of  yellowish  plaster. 
In  the  centre  of  this  cavitr  was  a  small  fibrous  tough  mass,  of  a 
dull  red  color;  the  coagulum,  doubtless,  of  blood  effiised  on  the 
SOth  of  August  In  front  of  the  abscess,  the  brain  seemed  natu- 
ral, but  its  consistence  was  that  of  liquid  custard.^ 

An  attorney,  says  Dr.  Crichton,  much  respected  for  his  in- 
tegrity and  talents,  had  many  sad  failings  to  which  our  physical 
nature  too  often  subjects  us.  In  his  seventieth  year  he  married 
an  amiable  lady  much  younger  than  himself,  and  indulged  in 
great  excesses.    He  was  consequently  suddenly  seized  with  great 

•  *«0n  the  Principles  asd  Practice  of  Physic,"  voL  i,p.  512,  by  T.  Watson,  M.D. 
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proetration  of  stren^h,  giddinese,  forgetfulness,  insensibili^  to 
all  the  concerns  of  life,  and  every  symptom  of  approaching  mtu- 
ity.  When  he  wished  to  ask  for  anything,  he  constantly  made 
use  of  some  inappropriate  term.  Instead  of  asking  for  a  piece 
of  breads  he  asked  for  his  boots.  If  he  wanted  a  tumbler,  he 
would  call  for. a  decanter,  and  vice  versd.  He  was  evidently 
conscious  that  he  pronounced  wrong  words,  for  when  the  proper 
expressions  were  used  by  another  person,  and  he  was  aslcea  if 
it  were  not  such  a  thing  he  wanted,  he  always  appeared  aware 
of  his  mistake,  and  corrected  himself  by  adopting  the  appropri- 
ate expression.  This  gentleman  was  cured  of  his  complaint  by 
lan^e  aoses  of  valerian  and  other  nervine  medicines. 

jrrofessor  Gruner,  of  Jena,  relates  the  history  of  a  learned 
Mend  of  his,  whose  articulation  was  aflfected  in  a  singular  man- 
ner. After  recovering  from  an  acute  fever,  one  of  the  first  things 
he  desired  to  have  was  coflfee  {kaffee),  but  instead  of  pronoun- 
cing //,  he  substituted  in  their  place  a  t  and  z^  and  therefore 
asked  for  a  oat  {kaize).  In  every  word  which  had  an/  he  com- 
mitted a  similar  mistake,  substituting  a  z  for  it 

Van  Goens  says  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hennert,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Utrecht,  who,  like  her  husband,  was  also  a 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  affected  with  a  remarkable 
defect  of  articulation.  When  she  wished  to  ask  for  a  chair  she 
asked  for  a  table,  and  when  she  wanted  a  book  she  demanded  a 
glass.  But  what  was  singular  in  her  case  was,  that  when  the 
proper  expression  of  her  thought  was  mentioned  to  her  she  could 
not  pronounce  it.  She  was  angry  if  people  brought  her  tlie  thing 
she  had  named  instead  of  the  thing  she  desired.  Sometimes  she 
herself  discovered  that  she  had  given  a  wrong  name  to  her 
thoughts.  This  complaint  continued  several  months,  after  which 
she  gradually  recovered  the  right  use  of  her  faculty  of  speech. 
It  was  only  in  this  particular  point  that  her  memory  seemed  de- 
fective, for  Van  Goens  says,  that  she  conducted  her  household 
matters  with  as  much  regularity  as  she  had  ever  done. 

A  man,  aged  seventy,  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  cramp  in  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  tickling  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body,  as  if  ants  were  creeping  over  it.  After 
having  experienced  an  attack  of  giddiness  and  mental  confusion, 
a  remarkable  alteration  in  his  speech  was  observed.  lie  articu- 
lated easily  and  fluently,  but  made  use  of  strange  words  which 
nobody  could  underetand.  When  he  spoke  quickly,  he  pro- 
nounced numbers,  and  now  and  then  ne  employed  common 
words  in  an  improper  signification.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
spoke  nonsense.  What  ne  wrote  was  equally  wrong  with  what 
he  spoke.  He  could  not  write  his  name.  Trie  words  he  wrote 
were  those  he  spoke,  and  they  were  always  written  conformably 
to  his  manner  of  pronouncing  them.     He  could  not  read,  and 
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yet  many  external  objects  appeared  to  awaken  in  him  the  idea 
of  their  presence. 

The  articulating  movements  in  these  cases  of  incipient  disease 
of  the  brain  are  produced,  Romberg  remarks,  like  movements 
of  locomotion,  in  single  sounds,  or  in  a  certain  series,  as  syllables, 
or  words,  without  any  mental  act,  or  even  against  the  will  of  the 

Eatient    He  has  observed  the  phenomenon  accompanying  cere- 
ral  hemorrhage,  in  which  the  patient  intends  to  utter  a  certain 
sound  but  emits  a  different  one.    A  gentleman,  distin^ished 
by  rank  and  education,  once  assured  Romberg  that  of  the  varL- 
ous  inconveniences  and  troubles  following  an  apoplectic  seizure  -^ 

none  were  so  painful  as  the  fact  of  his  applymff  wrong  term ^ 

(such  as  water  for  wood  and  the.  like)  to  express  his  meaning. 

The  late  Dr.  Bright  describes  the  case  of  a  girl  of  eiehtee  •^s^ 
years  of  age,  who,  m  conse<|uence  of  depressing  mental  emc^  jy 
tions,  was  obliged  to  sigh  involuntarily  and  very  frequentl^^  .MS' 
This  passed  into  a  spasm,  during  the  continuance  of  which  shr^^^ 
every  three  seconds  uttered  a  sound  like  hehhrhOj  which  stzW^a^ 
sometimes  changed  into  heigh.    She  was  only  able  to  control  tk::d:^tbe 
sound  for  a  short  time,  if,  for  instance,  she  wanted  to  say  a  sho<=:».ort 
sentence;  but  she  was  unable  to  combine  two  or  three  seiltenc*  s:^  .ces 
without  being  interrupted  by  that  exclamation.^ 

A  patient  was  observed  to  entireljr  lose  the  memory  of  certa  -•^3ain 
words,  wliilst  preserving  the  integrity  of  his  reasoning  powe^^  -^^ers. 
K  any  expressions  were  used,  he  seized  them  immediately ;  b  <:  •"  but 
in  conversation  he  was  obliged  to  employ  a  paraphrase  to'desi-B'^^^eig- 
nate  the  objects  the  names  of  which  had  escaped  him.  An  ey  "^^^P'" 
leptic  could  not  pronounce  spontaneously  any  words;  but  E  "^ 

repeated  them  and  wrote  them  without  difficulty,  when  th^  .^ J^ej 
were  repeated  to  liim. 

A  patient  attacked  with  cancer  of  the  uterus,  which  cor-*'^'^"^ 
pletely  prostrated  her,  was  suddenly  seized  in  the  middle  of  tK  ^-^ 
night,  and  without  any  known  cause,  with  an  almost  comple  ^^  *^^^^ 
dumbness,  which  only  enabled  her  to  say,  "  Yes,  yes !"  to  e^  ^ 
questions,  whether  they  were  contradictory  or  not.  She,  ho^^^^^^T^, 
ever,  retained  possession  of  her  power  of  motion  and  inteK  X  '^^^"^ 
gence,  for  she  was  neither  paralyzed  nor  insane.  If  she  wer-^^'jf^' 
requested  to  write  what  she  had  to  communicate,  she  traced  e^  -*  ^' 
assemblage  of  letters  on  the  paper,  to  which  no  meaning  cou*  M^  ^^^^ 
be  attached. 

Patients,  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  apoplex-S'^^  ^^Jj 
congestion,  and  softening,  lose  the  use  of  almost  all  the  voct-^  ^^^^ 
bulary,  and  only  rettiin  a  knowledge  of  a  few  words,  which,        <*r  •  ^^ 
their  estimation,  have  all  possible  kinds  of  signification.    Wh^  ^^  *^y 
they  are  not  understood  the  patients  are  moody,  impatient,  a*'  .M^nd 
.repeat  with  more  or  less  vehemence  the  words  they  nave  coine:^  -'^"• 

I  «  ReporU  of  Medical  CaMs/'  vol.  ii,  p.  458. 
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3ach  persons  have  apparent  possession  of  their  reason.  This  is 
easily  recognized  by  the  expression  of  their  eyes,  their  gestures, 
md  by  the  air  of  satisfaction  which  they  show  when  one  has 
jessed  their  meaning.  This  state  often  exists  for  a  long  time, 
3ven  to  the  period  of  death  itself.* 

Dr.  Beddoes  knew  a  gentleman  who,  previously  to  an  attack 
3f  epilepsy,  misplaced  his  words  in  a  singular  manner.  He  was 
M>nstantlv  committing  blunders  of  the  Kud  in  his  letters,  and 
when  talking  he  was  in  the  habit  of  substituting  one  word  for 
mother,  bearing,  however,  some  resemblance  in  sense  as  well 
18  in  sound.  For  example,  he  would  say,  "  Everybody  feels  very 
languid  this  wet  weather — I  mean  this  hot  weather ;"  or,  "  Come, 
who  will  sit  down  to  supper  ?  here  is  only  cold  meat  and  pud- 
iing — I  mean  pie." 

A  person  whose  mind  had  been  for  several  weeks  severely 
strained,  in  consequence  of  some  urgent  and  anxious  matters, 
1^18  observed,  one  day,  when  in  his  counting-house,  singularly 
to  misplace  his  words.  He  was  able,  however,  to  continue  in 
his  business  for  several  days,  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  firm, 
when  matters  of  a  complicated  character  were  under  discussion 
and  consideration.  Three  days  afterwards  he  complained  of 
g^reat  giddiness,  and  one  morning,  whilst  shaving,  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  vomiting.  Two  hours  subsequently  he  was  in  a 
comatose  state.  He,  however,  recovered  from  a  very  unpromis- 
ing state  of  cerebral  disorder. 

A  clergyman  experienced  the  same  difficulty  whilst  preaching; 
bnt  he  was  able,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  to  conquer  the 
difficulty.  He,  however,  eventually  became  paralyzed.  A  pa- 
tient, a  few  hours  before  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  called  his  chil- 
dren by  their  wrong  names,  reversing  the  sexes,  addressing 
"  Sarah"  by  the  name  of  "  John,"  and  "  Emma"  as  "  Thomas," 
ind  vice  versd.  This  misplacement  of  names  has  been  observed, 
ni  many  cases,  among  the  incipient  symptoms  of  acute  brain 
disease. 

In  some  trpes  of  insanity  the  same  morbid  phenomena  is  ob- 
■orved.  A  lady,  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feelings,  became 
Ihe  subject  of  a  severe  nervous  and  mind  affection,  not,  however, 
■mounting  to  alienation.  Occasionally,  whilst  in  the  act  of  re- 
|>eating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  instead  of  saying,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  //"earen,"  she  was  obliged  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  say, 
**Our  Father  which  art  in  Sell.''  This  caused  her  great  mental 
•gony. 

A  woman  suffering  from  chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  could 
not  speak  without,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  words,  saying,  ^^par 
le  eornmandemenV'  ....  This  woman  exhibited  the  same 
phenomenon  for  several  years.     The  only  symptoms  of  organic 

'  «<  Traits  des  Maladies  MenUles,'*  par  le  Docteur  B.  A.  Morel.    ParU,  1860. 
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lesion  of  the  bran  were,  liie  doltishneee  of  tlie  phyraognomT) 
and  torpid  state  of  her  intelligence.  A  woman,  aged  eizty-eigot 
years^  could  only  make  incoherent  floands,  always  the  same,  and 
which  formed  the  word  sinona  or  chmona.  She  heard  and  under- 
stood perfectly  well,  and  she  answered  everybody  by  these  words^ 
only  varying  the  inflexion  of  her  voice,  according  to  the  idea  she 
wished  to  express.  The  ri^ht  arm  was  rigid  and  flexed,  deprived 
of  motion,  and  painful  in  its  articulations.  The  sensibility  had 
quite  vanished  in  that  part 

There  was  at  the  infirmary  of  the  Salpdtridre  a  woman  of ' 
forty  years  of  age,  quite  hemiplegic,  and  who  could  only  say, 

''Madame  its  r ''ManlHeur 

''EsUUpossibkr'  ....  '' Borgaur,  Mada$ner  .  .  . 
Her  intelligence  was  perfectly  preserved,  she  laughed  at  iokes 
which  she  heard,  and  cried  when  she  wished  to  testify  her  thank- 
fulness for  the  care  that  was  tietken  of  her.  She  pronounced  per- 
fectly  the  few  words  which  she  could  say,  and  these  she  repeated 
incessantly ;  but,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  utter  any* 
thing  else.^ 

Irrbgularitt,  Impairment,  and  Loss  of  Spbbch. — ^Associated 
with  the  slight  loss  of  power  over  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and 
mouth  previously  referred  to,  there  is  in  the  early  stage  of  brain 
disease  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  give,  with  his 
usual  clearness,  perspicuity,  and  fiftcility,  expression  to  the  ideas. 
He  speaks  with  a  stow  and  measured  intonation,  as  if  he  were 
cautiously  and  critically  selecting  his  phrases,  and  carefully  con- 
sidering what  he  is  saying.  He  drawls  out  his  words,  and  the 
voice  is  often  thick  and  husky^  giving  rise  to  the  impression  that 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  a  bronchial  affection,  or  has  some 
extraneous  body  in  the  mouth,  interfering  with  the  free  action 
of  the  vocal  muscles.  He  talks  with  wnat  may  be  termed  a 
muffled  {voilSe\  veiled,  or  clouded  voice,  as  if  he  were  slightly 
under  the  innuence  of  stimulants,  or  strong  emotional  excite- 
ment. 

Slowness  of  speech,  feebleness  of  voice,  mistakes  in  accentua- 
tion, hesitation  in  pronunciation,  and  disorder  in  the  succession 
of  words,  are  phenomena  of  value,  being  significant  of  great 
cerebral  disturbance.  The  tremor  of  the  tongue,  and  hesitation 
of  speech,  are  the  most  characteristic  signs  ot  general  paralysis. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  says  Morel,  to  mistake  the  embarrassed 
speech,  symptomatic  of  the  commencement  of  general  paralysis, 
with  the  tremor  of  the  tongue,  which  under  tne  impression  of 
quick  emotion  sometimes  attacks  persons  with  a  very  decided 
nervous  temperament. 

Occasionally,  in  incipient  disease  of  the  brain,  the  patient  is 
observed  to  make  repeated  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  utter  articu- 

»  "Traits  du  Ramollissement  du  Cerveau,"  par  Max.  Durand-Fardel,  M.D., 
Paris,  1843. 
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late  sounds.  He  is  seen  to  open  and  close  his  lips,  as  if  trying 
to  speak,  but  cannot  do  so.  The  attempt  thus  made  produces  a 
singular  movement  of  the  lips,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  action 
of  smoking  a  pipe,  conveying  to  those  who  have  observed  the 
phenomenon  the  idea  of  the  patient  havmg  a  symptom,  described 
as  symptomatic  of  serious  and  fatal  states  of  cerebral  coma,  de- 
signated by  French  pathologists,  "  Le  maladefame  lapipeJ^  These 
symptoms  of  failing  vocal  power  may  exist  for  several  months 
before  the  attention  is  directed  to  them.  Such  morbid  affections 
of  articulation  are  to  be  found  among  the  most  insidious  signs  of 
cerebral  disease. 

The  speech  is  almost  constantlv  altered  in  acute  softening. 
WTien  this  disease  develops  itself  gradually,  derangement  of 
the  pronunciation  is  an  unusual  accompaniment  There  is  a 
heaviness  of  the  tongue,  which  is  observed  to  increase  daily  as 
the  malady  progresses.  In  general,  when  doltishness  and  hemi- 
plegia have  become  complete,  the  articulation  of  sounds  is  quite 
impossible.  This  happens  at  the  commencement  of  softening, 
when  the  malady  is  announced  by  a  sudden  loss  of  knowledge, 
accompanied  with  paralysis.  At  a  later  period,  patients  usujSly 
recover  the  power  of  articulating  a  few  words,  maKdng  themselves 
a  little  understood.  This  obtuseness  of  the  faculty  of  speech  occa- 
sionally remains  a  permanent  condition. 

Delirium,  or  agitation, Joined  or  not  to  paralysis,  is  accompa- 
nied sometimes  with  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  articulation : 
this  gives  place  to  the  use  of  very  curious  language,  in  the  midst 
of  which  one  often  distinguishes  syllables  or  words,  but  as 
though  produced  at  random.  Sometimes  patients  have  lost,  not 
only  the  faculty  of  articulation,  but  the  consciousness  of  the 
sense  of  words.  They  pronounce  them  with  volubility,  without 
order,  connection,  or  meaning.  Usually  the  same  words  or  the 
same  phrases  recur  almost  incessantly  to  the  mind.  Sometimes 
such  patients  speak  at  random.  At  other  times  they  struggle 
as  though  they  really  wished  to  express  an  idea,  but  without 
being  able  to  find  it,  or  even  appearing  able  to  discover  the 
right  mode  of  expression. 

Sometimes  they  appear  to  have  lost  not  only  the  faculty  of 
articulation,  but  that  of  uttering  even  a  sound :  not  a  whine  is 
heard  to  escape  from  them,  and  they  live  in  the  most  absolute 
silence.  This  phenomenon  does  not  exhibit  itself  exclusively 
among  patients  plunged  into  a  state  of  coma.^ 

Loss  OF  Speech.'— The  first  evidence  of  approaching  apoplexy 

>  Vide  Drs.  Morel,  Guielain,  and  Durand-Fardel. 

•  Low  of  voice  is  occasionally  dependent  upon  pressure  or  change  of  structure^ 
at  the  origin  of  or  in  the  course  of  the  lingual  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. ' 
Ut.  Copland  relates  a  case  of  the  kind  in  which  the  aphonia  preceded  some 
months  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy.  The  patient  was  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had 
for  many  months  lost  all  power  of  uttering  the  most  simple  articulate  sound, 
fle  swallowed  substances  with  great  difficulty,  and  sometimes  he  was  unable  to 
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and  paralysis  is  occasional Ij  a  sudden  loss  of  speech-  A  gentle- 
man, previously  in  a  state  of  excellent  health,  had  conveyed  to 
him  abruptly  a  painful  piece  of  intelliecence.  He  at  first  ex- 
hibited in  his  physioOTomy  an  expression  of  great  terror  and 
alarm :  he  subsequently  appeared  to  be  stunned.  When  spoken 
to,  he  tried  to  reply  to  the  questions  addressed  to  him  ;  but  his 
efforts  to  speak  were  fruitless.  His  power  of  articulation  was 
perfectly  paralyzed.     He  died  that  evening  of  apoplexy, 

I  have  seen  several  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous instances  of  aphonia,  from  meutal  shocks,  and  great  and  pro- 
longed anxiety.  A  lady,  petiding  the  prosecution  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  expensive  suit  in  Chancery,  which  caused  great 
mental  distress,  entirely  lost  her  Toice  for  eighteen  months.  In 
another  case,  a  lady  was  informed  of  the  accidental  death  of  a 
HOD,  which  gave  rise  to  an  intense  degree  of  mental  agony,  re- 
ducing Jier  to  a  state  of  inHcnsibility,  which  continued  for  several 
liours.  Wlien  consciousness  was  restored,  it  was  found  that  ^he 
could  only  speak  in  the  faintest  whisper ;  this  state  of  aphonia 
continued  for  six  months.  A  gentlemati,  subject  to  periodical 
attacks  of  epilepsy,  invariably  loses  all  power  of  speaking  witli 
his  usual  intonation  for  some  hours  before  the  convulsive  attack 
supervenes. 

A  clergyman,  whilst  reading  the  litany,  became  sodrlenly 
speechlessj  without  losing  his  consciousness.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  church.  He  continued  in  this  state  for  an  hour* 
being  perfectly  sensible  of  everything  that  was  going  on  about 
him,  and  being  able  to  write  on  a  piece  of  paper  a  request  for  a 
certain  physician  to  be  immediately  telegraphed  for.  Two  hours 
after  the  loss  of  speech  he  was  in  a  state  of  apoplectic  coma,  in 
which  he  died.  Alas !  for  the  interests  of  science,  no  post-mor- 
tem examination  was  permitted. 

It  is  a  most  unusual  circumstance  for  this  sudden  loss  of  speech 
to  exist  without  being  immediately  followed  by  acute  cerebral 
symptoms.  A  patient  having  exhibited  these  premonitory  signs 
of  paralysis  for  a  short  perioa  antecedently  to  the  development 
of  more  decided  signs  of  cerebral  disease,  informed  me  that  he 
was  distinctly  conscious  of  something  snapping  in  his  brain  be- 
fore he  was  sensible  of  his  inability  to  speak.     He  had  been 

do  80  at  aU,  unless  they  were  conveyed  over  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  toneae 
could  not  be  protruded,  and  was  incapable  of  action.  This  gentleman  had  neitner 
headache,  nor  any  other  ailment.  No  other  part  of  the  body  was  paralyzed. 
He  attended  regularly  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  during  tne  usual  hours  of 
business,  but  was  obliged  to  write  down  all  ne  wished  to  say. 

Aphonia  is,  in  many  cases,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Copland,  a  laryngeal  affection. 
In  \U  nature  and  consequences  it  is  distinct  from  those  morbid  affectiom  of  the 
articulation  which  so  commonly  are  precursory  of  paralysis  and  apoplexy.  The 
loss  of  voice  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  larynx,  its  tendons,  muscles,  and 
cartilages,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  affection  of  the  vocal  organs  sympto- 
matic of  disease  of  the  brain. —  Vide  Dr.  Copland's  admirable  treatise  On  taUy 
and  Apoplexy. 
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overworking  his  mind  during  thejprevious  week,  and  been  riding 
some  distance  on  horseback.  He  felt,  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  attack,  a  sensation  of  throbbing  and  metallic  tinkling  (as  he 
described  it)  irf  his  head,  and  these  were  the  only  warnings  he 
had  of  an  approaching  attack  of  hemiplegia. 

A  literary  gentleman,  whose  vocation  in  life  was  that  of  a 
public  lecturer,  noticed  for  nearly  eight  weeks  before  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis,  that  occasionally  whilst  speaking,  he  lost 
for  a  second  or  two  all  power  of  articulation.  This  occurred  on 
five  or  six  occasions  previously  to  an  attack  of  decided  hemiple- 

fia.  This  patient  had  taxed  his  powers  of  mind  to  their  utmost, 
y  lecturing  twice,  and  often  thrice  a  day ;  but  independently 
of  this  amount  of  literary  labor,  he  had  been  exposed  to  much 
anxiety  respecting  family  matters,  and  this  had  produced  rest- 
less, and  in  some  instances  sleepless  nights. 

A  gentleman,  aged  thirty-five,  whilst  standing  in  the  street 
conversing  with  a  friend,  suddenly  lost  his  speech ;  he  recovered 
it  after  a  few  minutes,  walked  home,  and  made  no  particular 
complaint  of  indisposition.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he 
suddenly  fell  from  his  chair,  speechless,  and  paralytic  on  the 
right  side,  but  without  coma ;  beinff  sensible  of  what  was  said 
to  him,  and  answering  by  signs,  lie  was  then  confined  to  bed 
for  several  weeks  without  any  change  in  the  symptoms.  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  he  had  recovered  so  far  the  motion  of 
his  leg  as  to  be  able  to  walk  a  little,  dragging  forward  the  leg 
,by  a  motion  of  the  whole  right  side  of  his  body.  He  afterwards 
improved  considerably  in  bodily  strength,  so  that  he  could  walk 
for  several  miles ;  but  his  thigh  and  le^  continued  to  be  dragged 
forward  by  the  same  kind  of  effort,  witnout  any  farther  improve- 
ment. He  never  recovered  any  degree  of  motion  of  the  arm  or 
hand ;  he  could  not  even  move  the  fingers ;  his  speech  was  very 
inarticulate,  and  his  countenance  expressive  of  great  imbecility. 
In  this  state  he  continued  without  relapse,  or  any  farther  im- 
provement, for  fifteen  years,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
Dr.  Abercrombie  saw  him  about  four  days  before  he  died,  and 
found  him  in  a  state  resembling  typhus ;  his  pulse  fi-equent  and 
weak,  tongue  very  foul  and  dry  in  the  middle ;  he  had  no  other 
complaint.  He  was  not  then  in  bed,  but  was  confined  to  it  next 
day,  and  died  in  three  days  more,  of  rapid  sinking  without  coma.* 
A  young  man,  aged  sixteen,  bathed  twice,  in  the  month  of 
June,  in  the  river  Tweed.  After  coming  out  the  second  time, 
he  lay  down  on  the  bank,  and  fell  asleep  without  his  hat,  with 
his  head  exposed  to  the  beams  of  a  hot  sun.  On  awaking,  he 
was  speechless ;  but  walked  home,  and  seemed  to  be  otherwise 
in  good  health.  He  was  bled  and  purged,  and  the  next  day  re- 
covered his  speech,  but  lost  it  again  at  intervals  several  times 

1  <^0n  Diseases  of  the  Brain,"  p.  261. 
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during  the  three  or  four  foUowine  days.  He  was  forgetful,  and 
his  look  was  dull  and  heav^:  he  made  little  complaint,  but, 
when  closely  questioned,  said  he  had  a  dull  Hmeasiness  at  the 
back  of  his  head.  In  a  few  days  more,  he  had'  squinting  and 
double  vision,  and  a  very  obstinate  state  of  bowels,  and  his  pulse 
was  60.  After  further  bleeding,  the  pulse  rose  to  86 ;  but  he 
gradually  sank  into  coma,  and  £ed  on  the  30th. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  in  general  was  found  highly  vas- 
cular, and  a  very  considerable  extent  of  it  was  in  a  state  of  soft- 
ening mixed  with  suppuration.  The  ventricles  were  distended 
with  fluid,  and  the  membranes  in  many  places  were  much  thick- 
ened. One  very  curious  circumstance  (affording,  perhaps,  some 
explanation  of  the  readiness  with  whicn  the  inflammation  was 
produced)  was,  that  the  cranium  was  of  very  unequal  thickness 
at  its  upper  part  In  one  spot,  as  big  as  a  sixpence,  it  was  as 
thin  as  writing-paper,  and  transparent.^ 

Loss  of  speecn  has  been  known  to  occur  without*  any  pre- 
vious symptom  of  brain  or  nervous  disorder ;  in  other  words, 
there  has  been  no  headache,  verti^,  noise  in  the  ears,  loss  of 
sensibility,  depression  of  spirits,  afrection  of  vision,  or  any  otlier 
symptom  to  excite  suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  any  abnormal 
state  of  the  structure  of  the  brain  or  condition  of  cerebral  circu- 
lation. 

Dr.  Graves  cites  the  following  interesting  illustrative  case : 
"  A  barrister  was  walking  up  and  down  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  waiting  for  a  case  to  come  on,  and  chatting  with  one 
friend  and  another ;  as  the  hall  w^as  rather  crowded  and  hot,  he 
went  out  into  the  area  of  the  courts  for  the  sake  of  the  air,  and 
had  not  remained  there  more  than  ten  minutes  when  an  old 
friend  from  the  country  came  up  and  spoke  to  him.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  his  friend,  and  wished  to  inquire  about  his  family, 
when  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
single  audible  sound ;  he  had  completely  lost  his  voice !  He 
recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue  in  about  three  weeks,  but  not 
completely,  for  some  slowness  of  speech  remained.  When  the 
loss  of  speech  was  first  perceived,  his  friend  brought  him 
home  in  a  carria^^e ;  and  during  the  day  he  had  several  attacks 
of  vertigo,  and  afterwards  hemiplegia.  For  several  hours,  how- 
ever, before  distortion  of  the  face,  or  any  of  the  usual  symptoms 
of  paralysis  had  commenced,  the  only  existing  symptom  was 
loss  of  speech.  This  gentleman  died  of  apoplexy  in  about  two 
months."'  A  lady,  after  an  attack  of  paralysis,  lost  all  power 
of  speaking,  but  was  able  to  communicate  in  writing  her  wishes. 
When,  however,  doing  so,  she  invariably  wrote  no  when  she 
meant  yeSy  and  vice  versd.    When  she  wrote,  "  I  wish  you  to  do 

>  Dr.  Aborcrombio,  **0n  Didcasos  of  the  Brain." 

•  "  A  System  of  Clinical  Medicine,"  by  R.  J.  Graves,  M.D.     Dublin,  1843. 
P.  688. 
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80,"  it  was  construed  conversely.  This  patient,  I  am  informed, 
is  still  living,  the  singular  defect  alluded  to  remaining  unaltered. 
A  gentleman,  after  many  premonitory  warnings,  which  were 
disre^rded,  had  a  fit.  It  was  a  combination  of  epilepsy  and 
apoplexy.  For  two  days  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  He, 
however,  partially  recovered,  but  with  an  inability  to  give  anv- 
tliing  like  a  clear  expression  of  his  wishes.  He  could  speak, 
but  what  he  said,  wimout  a  key  to  its  interpretation,  was  quite 
unintelligible.  He  was  able  to  pronounce  words  with  great 
clearness,  but  they  were  sadly  misplaced  and  transposed.  W  hat 
he  said  was  written  down,  and  the  words  placed  in  their  proper 
order.  By  adopting  this  course,  his  family  were  able  clearly  to 
comprehend  his  wishes.  This  state  of  brain  and  impairment  of 
speech  continued  with  slight  intermissions  for  nearly  a  fortnight, 
accompanied  by  acute  pain  in  the  occipital  region.    In  eonse- 

auence  of  this  and  other  symptoms  of  local  congestion,  the  gen- 
eman,  at  my  request,  was  cupped.  The  abstraction  of  blood 
was  followed  by  a  decided  mitigation  of  the  symptoms.  Mer- 
curial purgatives  wefe  exhibited,  the  head  was  shaved,  and 
counter  irritation  applied  behind  the  ears.  In  the  course  of 
five  days  from  the  time  the  cupping-glasses  were  applied,  he 
was  able  to  converse  coherently  for  a  few  minutes,  but  if  he 
continued  in  conversation  beyond  that  time,  he  again  began  to 
jumble  and  misplace  his  words.  Minute  dosqs  of  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  were  subsequently  administered  in  combina- 
tion with  the  tincture  of  cinchona,  with  the  greatest  benefit. 
This  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  entirely  re- 
covered, and  has  been  for  four  years  free  from  all  symptoms  of 
brain  disease. 

A  military  gentleman,  who  had  resided  for  many  years  in 
Canada,  suffered  from  somewhat  similar  cerebral  symptoms, 
supervening  upon  two  attacks  of  apoplexy.  His  conversation 
was  a  singular  intermixture  of  words  to  which  no  meaning 
could  be  attached ;  but  the  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  was, 
that  he  was  able  to  write  coherently,  and  \\nth  perfect  lucidity, 
whatever  he  wished  to  communicate  to  others,  but  when  he 
tried  to  Udk^  his  conversation  was  quite  unintelligible.  I  saw 
this  patient  on  two  occasions,  and  suggested  a  course  of  medi- 
cal treatment,  but  in  consequence  of  his  removal  to  America, 
where  the  familv  were  obliged  to  go  on  urgent  family  business, 
I  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  case.  I  was 
not,  however,  sanguine  of  his  recovery,  as  there  were  symptoms 
of  general  paralysis  associated  with  the  case,  dependent,  as  I 
conceived,  upon  some  subtle  organic  changes  in  the  vesicular 
neurine  of  the  brain. 

The  wife  of  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  lost,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cerebral  affection,  all  knowledge  of  the  distinction 
of  8ex«    She  invariably  addressed  men  as  women,  and  vice  versd. 
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S'apoleon  Joubert,  aged  twenty-three  jearsj  gailor,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  principal  marine  hotipital  at  Toulon  on  the  31st 
October,  1855,  under  the  care  of  M.  lieynaud. 

Joubert  J  on  the  28th  April,  1855,  had  been  wouuded  In  the 
trenehes  before  Sebaetopol.  A  ball  pierced  the  upper  portion 
of  the  forehead,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  hne,  and  after 
passing  beueath  the  skin  for  a  distance  of  three  centim^treSj 
issued  to  the  left  of  the  first  aperture-  The  projectile  carried 
along  with  it  a  small  fragment  of  the  external  table  of  the  frontal 
bone,  which  remained  adherent  to  the  bullet* 

In  consequence  of  this  wound,  Joubert  wa^  for  four  months 
a  patient  in  one  of  the  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus,  In  the 
month  of  September  he  was  sent  to  Toulon ^  and  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  sick-leave,  which  he  did  not  avail  himself  of. 

On  the  Slst  October,  1855,  he  was  snddenlj  seized  with  ver- 
tigo, followed  by  syncope,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  hospital  again-  At  this  time  the  wounds  on 
the  forehead  were  not  cicatrized,  and  they  were  covered  with 
fuugoeities,  beneath  %vhich  the  probe  encountered  denuded  osse- 
ous snrfacea.  However,  a  very  considerable  tumefaction  waa 
remarked  towards  the  external  angle  of  the  left  eye,  due  appar- 
ently to  a  lesion  of  the  malar  bone.  Fistulous  tracts  opening 
beneath  this  point  indicated  that  the  locality  had  been  the  seat 
of  previous  abscess. 

In  the  night  nf  tlic  dlf^t  October,  or  1st  November,  the 
wounded  man  was  seized  with  vertigo  and  subsequent  syncope. 
On  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  November  he  was  again  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  ended  in  a  true  epileptiform, seizure. 
On  the  2d,  in  the  morning,  he  had  heavinesss  of  the  head,  was 
torpid,  had  difficulty  in  articulating  words,  no  appetite,  a  regu- 
lar pulse,  and  the  bowels  had  not  acted  for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  night  the  epileptic  attacks  recurred  five  times;  the 
bowels  had  acted  abundantly  from  the  effects  of  a  purgative. 

In  the  night  of  the  3d  there  were^manjr  epileptiform  seizures; 
articulation  became  more  and  more  difficult,  and  finally  the 
power  of  speech  was  entirely  lost 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  patient  still  remained  torpid ; 
he  awoke  up  at  intervals  for  a  few  moments,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  articulate  a  word.  In  the  evening  there  was  an  epileptic 
seizure ;  in  the  night  he  was  calm. 

In  the  morning  of  the  5th  there  was  a  brief  seizure ;  contrac- 
tions of  the  face  and  of  the  limbs,  particularly  of  the  right  su- 
perior member ;  foam  on  the  lips.  As  in  the  preceding  seizure, 
the  contractions  persisted  but  a  few  moments ;  they  terminated 
promptly,  and  the  patient  fell  into  his  habitual  torpor.  The 
mutism  continued.  There  was  no  other  seizure  during  the  day. 
The  pulse  was  full  and  regular,  the  tongue  a  little  white. 

On  the  6th  November,  1866,  the  comatose  state  of  the  patient 
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was  a  little  less  profound  than  on  preceding  days ;  hearing  per- 
sisted, because  tne  eyes  were  fixed  upon  any  one  who  spoke  to 
him ;  bht  he  did  not  appear  to  comprehend  what  was  said,  and 
he  did  nothing  that  he  was  commanded.  He  was  still  incapable 
of  answering  questions  put  to  him.  His  attention  could  not  be 
fixed,  or  it  was  very  quickly  fatigued;  a  bottle  of  ammonia 
placed  beneath  the  nostrils  excited  the  pituitary  membrane ;  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin  was  very  obtuse,  a  needle  plunged  into 
the  integument  of  the  limbs  occasioned  scarcely  any  movements. 
Voluntary  motion  was  abolished ;  when  the  limbs  were  raised, 
they  fell  as  if  inert ;  the  patient  had  only  automatic  movements ; 
defecation  and  micturition  were  involuntary. 

At  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.,  it  was  decided  to  trepan.  A  T  inci- 
sion having  been  made  in  the  integuments  of  ute  cranium,  and 
the  bone  exposed,  a  medium-sized  trepan  was  applied  to  the 
superior  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line,  in  the  interval  which  separate^J  the  wound  of  entrance  and 
the  wound  of  exit  of  the  ball.  The  osseous  ferule  having  been 
raised  by  the  elevator,  there  was  seen  a  splinter  of  the  internal 
table  of  the  frontal  bone.  This  splinter  was  rather  more  than 
a  centimetre  in  diameter,  it  was  entirely  detached,  exhibited  the 
commencement  of  necrosis,  with  thinning,  and  compressed  the 
dura-mater  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  This 
splinter  being  removed,  a  jutting  point  of  the  frontal  bone, 
which  might  nave  induced  further  mischief,  was  resected;  after 
which  no  other  detached  splinters  were  discovered,  neither  any 
suppuration  under  the  dura-mater. 

Soon  after  the  operation  the  aspect  of  the  patient  became  bet- 
ter; the  physiognomy  appeared  more  open,,  the  eye  showed 
more  attention,  and  some  movements  of  the  lips  were  distin- 
guished. About  two  hours  after  noon  the  patient  responded  Yes 
to  the  surgeon  in  charge,  who  questioned  him ;  and  about  five, 
p.  M.,  he  uttered  some  connected  words. 

On  the  7th,  the  wounds  gave  neither  pain  nor  trouble ;  there 
had  been  no  epileptic  seizure  since  five,,  a.  m»  No  sleep  in  the 
night,  a  little  agitation,  disturbing  dreams,  some  incoherent 
words,  involuntary  stools.  At  eight,  a.  m.,  the  tongue  was  nat- 
ural, pulse  full  and  regular,  heat  of  the  skin  normal ;  the  pa- 
tient responded  by  some  words  to  questions  addressed  to  him ; 
he  executed  in  part  certain  movements  at  command. 

On  the  8th  tactile  sensibility  returned,  the  movements  were 
more  regular,  but  the  intelligence  was  still  sluggish,  the  re- 
sponses were  slow  and  conftised,  but  there  was  a  gradual  and 
marked  improvement.  On  the  13th,  the  eighth  day  after  the 
operation,  as  well  as  on  the  l&th,  the  tenth  day,  he  exhibited 
manifest  signs  of  marked  intelligence. 

On  the  2l8t,  the  sixteenth  day,  he  raised  himself  a  few  mo- 
ments.    On  the  27th,  the  twenty-second  day,  of  all  the  functions 
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the  vision  alone  is  still  changed,  the  left  eye  cannot  distingaiBh 
objects  but  at  a  little  distance  and  in  a  oonfiised  manner;  the 
speech  is  precise.  On  the  29th,  a  splinter  was  removed  from  the 
zygomatic  arch.  On  the  16th  December,  several  small-pox  pas- 
tubs  appeared  on  the  arm  and  visage  (the  patient  had  been  vac- 
cinated).   The  wound  was  cicatrizing  well. 

On  the  28th  December,  1855,  fiftv-three  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, Joubert  left  the  hospital  cured,  enjoying  the  whole  of  his 
fitculties,  speaking  sanely,  and  having  no  more  disturbance  of 
the  vision. 

This  man,  after  some  weeks^  rest  in  the  barracks,  obtained 
sick-leave  for  six  months.  On  his  return,  about  ten  months  aft»r 
the  operation,  he  presented  himself  anew  before  the  eonaeil  de 
santi;  his  intelligence  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  speech  en- 
tirely free.  He  declared  that  all  his  ftmctions  were  executed  as 
regularly  as  before  the  operation;  he  read  and  wrote  as  well  as 
before ;  and  a  depressed  cicatrix  was  alone  visible  at  the  point 
where  the  trepan  had  been  applied.^ 

Fagan,  a  pipe-maker,  was  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  dra- 
goon's sword.  The  skull  was  fractured,  the  membranes  wounded, 
and  the  brain  protruded.  On  the  eighth  day  he  was  attacked 
with  convulsions,  followed  by  stupor.  A  portion  of  bone  was 
removed  by  Hey's  saw.  ^e  convulsions  gradually  passed 
away,  but  fun^s  cerebri  appeared  on  the  tenth  day.  In  twenty- 
four  days  this  nad  disappeared,  and  in  eleven  days  after  this  the 
wound  was  healed.  In  a  fortnight  more,  Fagan  was  discharged, 
and  resumed  his  employment.  He  was  unable  to  remember  the 
names  of  things.    At  this  point  the  last  report  ended. 

After  this  man  was  discharged  he  led  a  very  irregular  life, 
suftering  after  each  debauch  from  severe  pain  in  the  head.  On 
the  22d  of  August  (he  was  discharged  on  the  15th  May)  he 
nearly  lost  all  power  in  the  right  arm  and  hand,  and  theVight 
side  of  the  face  was  paralyzed.     On  the  24th  he  was  readmitted. 

The  following  statement  is  abridged  from  the  hospital  journal : 
"John  Fagan,  readmitted  Auffust  24th,  complainmff  of  severe 
pain  in  the  seat  of  the  original  wound;  and  althougli  his  head 

Eain  is  not  constant,  the  paroxysms  recur  several  times  in  an 
our,  and  last  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  vomits  occasionally ; 
vision  indistinct;  pupils  dilated,  and  very  slug^sh;  strength 
and  sensibility  of  tne  right  arm  and  leg  much  dimmished;  pulse 
100,  soft  and  easily  compressible;  tongue  clean;  bowels  free; 
memory  very  defective,  particularly  witn  respect  to  names  and 
recent  events ;  but  the  defect  is  not  confined  to  the  faculty  of 
memory,  as,  with  few  exceptions,  he  cannot  repeat  proper  names, 
but  miscalls  almost  everything,  although  he  can  perfectly  describe 
the  use  of  it;  he  calls,  for  instance,  a  watch,  a  gate;  a  book,  a 

1  Reported  by  M.  Lalluyeanx.    (Gasette  MMicale  de  Paris,  1S67,  p.  667.) 
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pipe,  Ac;  a  pipe  is  a  word  that  he  pronounces  most  frequently ; 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  moment  he  employs  a  wrong 
word  he  is  conscious  of  his  mistake,  and  is  most  anxious  to  cor- 
rect it.  The  cicatrix  of  the  wound,  which  is  six  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad,  is  raised^  particularly  at  its  centre,  above 
the  level  of  the  scalp ;  it  is  of  a  purplish  red  color,  tense,  and 
shining,  very  painful  to  the  touch ;  and  at  the  centre,  which  is 
the  softest  ana  most  prominent  part,  there  is  a  strong  pulsation, 
obviously  synchronous  with  the  radial  pulse. 

"  26th.  Had  several  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  accompanied 
with  grinding  of  the  teeth  ana  contortions  of  the  features,  and 
succeeded  by  complete  insensibility,  which  lasted  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  during'which  time  the  pulse  fell  to  fifty  in  a  minute. 
Twenty  leeches  were  applied  round  the  cicatrix,  a  blister  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  a  cold  lotion  to  the  head  ;  purgative  pills. 

"  27th.  No  return  of  paroxysms ;  pain  relieved. 

"  28th.  Several  paroxysms  of  convulsion,  followed  by  stupor; 
cicatrix  more  tense  and  red,  but  the  fluid  which  it  covers  disap- 
pears on  pressure,  and  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed ; 
pulse  seventy-two  and  regular;  tongue  foul;  bowels  open.  Con- 
tinued to  improve;  paroxysms  becoming  less  frequent  until  the 
4th  of  September,  when  he  had  violent  vomiting  followed  by 
convulsion,  after  which  he  remained  insensible  for  several  hours ; 
pupils  dilated;  pulse  fifty-four;  respiration  natural;  a  small 
opening  was  made  into  the  prominent  part  of  the  cicatrix,  and 
two  drachms  of  healthy  pus  were  discharged;  the  pulse  imme- 
diately rose  to  sixty-eight ;  he  sat  up  in  the  bed,  answered  ques- 
tions rationally,  and  said  he  was  quite  free  from  pain. 

"Sept.  7th.  Continued  free  from  pain  or  convulsion;  the  little 
opening  is  healed,  and  the  tumor  is  as  large  as  before ;  a  larger 
opening  was  made  into  it,  and  a  small  quantity  (about  half  a 
drachm)  of  bloody  serum  was  discharged. 

"  Oct.  9th.  Has  had  no  pain  or  convulsion  since  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  abscess  was  opened;  he  appears  in  perfect 
bodily  health,  with  the  exception  of  some  remaining  weakness 
in  the  right  arm  and  hand,  and  some  slight  confusion  of  vision; 
the  cicatrix  is  perfectly  on  a  level  with  the  head,  and  there  is  no 
sensible  pulsation  in  the  seat  of  the  former  abscess ;  the  mental 

Ehenomena  are  as  before  described,  and  are  most  remarkable; 
e  speaks  correctly,  and  even  fluently ;  describes  his  sensations 
with  great  clearness,  but  avoids  all  proper  names;  he  says,  for 
example,  *  I  have  a  great  weakness  and  numbness  here'  (pointing 
to  his  shoulder),  *  and  along  here '  (drawing  his  finger  along  the 
arm  to  the  palm  of  the  hand);  but  no  pain.  When  I  sit  up  sud- 
denly I  don't  see  rightly;  but  I  soon  see  as  well  as  ever.'  He 
counted  five  on  his  fingers,  but  could  not  say  the  word  *  finger,' 
though  he  made  many  attempts  to  do  so.  He  called  hiB  thumb 
*  friend.'     When  desired  to  say  *  stirabout,'  he  said,  and  invariably 
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saySy  ^battermilk;'  but  was  immediately  conscious  of  his  error, 
and  said,  *  I  know  that's  not  the  name  of  if  Bometimes  the 
association  of  ideas  could  be  traced  throueh  which  he  was  led  to 
the  misnomer,  stirabout  and  buttermilk  being  connected  in  the 
mind  of  every  man  of  his  class  in  this  country ;  but  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances  no  such  association  could  be  traced;  but 
this  should  excite  no  surprise,  as  the  disturbing  cause,  which  was 
of  sufficient  force  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  the  name  from  the 
thmffy  would,  naturally  enough,  be  sufficient  to  disorder  the 
faculty  of  *  association.'  "* 

Dr.  Osbom  has  detailed  the  following  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  morbid  phenomena  of  speech,  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  importance,  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  m  exUnso,* 

A  gentleman,  of  about  twenty-six  years  of  a^,  of  very  oon- 
siderd>le  literary  attainments,  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  and 
a  proficient  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  languages, about 
a  year  ago^was  residing  in  the  country,  and  indulged  the  habit 
of  bathingln  a  neighboring  lake. 

One  morning  after  bathing,  when  sitting  at  breakfast,  he  sud- 
denly had  an  apoplectic  fit  A  phvsician  was  immediately  sent 
for;  the  patient  was  bled,  and  after  being  subjected  to  appropriAte 
treatment,  he  became  sensible  in  about  a  fortnight  Although 
restored  to  the  use  of  his  intellect,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
finding  himself  deprived  of  speech.  He  spoke,  but  what  he  said 
was  q^uite  unintelligible,  although  he  labored  under  no  paralytic 
aftection,  and  uttered  a  variety  of  syllables  with  the  greatest  ap- 
parent eaae.  When  he  came  to  Dublin,  his  extraordinary  jargon 
led  to  his  beinff  treated  as  a  foreigner  in  the  hotel  where  he 
stopped;  and  when  he  went  to  the  college  to  see  a  friend,  he  was 
unable  to  express  his  wish  to  the  gate-porter,  and  succeeded  only 
by  pointing  to  the  apartment  which  his  friend  had  occupied. 

Dr.  Osbom  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  deprivation  under  which  the  patient  labored;  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  received  a  liberal  education, 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  some  peculiarities  in  this  affection, 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  come  to  light.  They  were  as 
follows : 

1.  He  perfectly  comprehended  every  word  said  to  him ;  this 
was  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways  unnecessary  to  describe. 

2.  He  perfectly  comprehended  written  language.  He  contin- 
ued to  read  a  newspaper  every  day,  and,  when  examined,  proved 
that  he  had  a  very  clear  recollection  of  all  that  he  read.  Having 
procured  a  copy  of  Andral's  Pathology  in  French,  he  read  it 
with  great  diligence,  having  lately  intended  to  embrace  the 
medical  profession. 

>  "  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  for  1888.    A  case  under 
the  care  of  the  late  Sir  P.  Crampton,  M.D. 
•  Ibid.  vol.  Sv,  p.  167. 
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3.  He  expresBed  his  ideas  in  writing  with  considerable  fluency ; 
and  when  he  failed,  it  appeared  to  arise  merely  from  confusion, 
and  not  from  inability,  the  words  beinff  orthoffraphically  correct, 
but  sometimes  not  m  their  proper  places.  Latin  sentences  he 
translated  accurately.  He  ako  wrote  correct  answers  to  historical 
questions. 

4.  His  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  unimpaired.  He  added 
and  subtracted  numbers  of  diflferent  denominations  with  un- 
common readiness.  He  also  played  well  at  the  game  of  draughts, 
which  involves  calculations  relating  to  numbers  and  position. 

5.  His  recollection  of  musical  sounds  could  not  be  ascertained, 
not  knowing  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  music  before  the 
apoplectic  seizure;  but  he  remembered  the  tune  of  "God  save 
thetong;"  and  when  "Rule  Britannia"  was  played,  he  pointed 
to  the  shipping  in  the  river. 

6.  His  power  of  repeating  words  after  another  person  was 
almost  confined  to  certain  monosyllables;  and  in  repeating  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  could  never  pronounce  A,  y,  w,  r,  Wj  x, 
and  Zj  although  he  often  uttered  those  sounds  in  attempting  to 
pronounce  the  other  letters.  The  letter  i  also  he  was  very  seldom 
able  to  pronounce. 

7.  In  order  to  ascertain  and  place  on  record  the  peculiar  im- 
perfection of  language  which  he  exhibited.  Dr.  Osborn  selected 
and  laid  before  the  patient  the  following  sentence  from  the  by- 
laws of  the  College  of  Physicians,  viz. :  "  //  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  the  CoUege  to  examine  or  not  examine  any  Licentiate  previous  to  his 
admission  to  a  FeUoxcship^  as  they  shall  think  Jit.'^ 

Having  set  him  to  read,  he  read  as  follows  :  "  An  the  be  what 
in  the  ternother  of  the  trothotodoo  to  majorum  or  that  emidrate  ein  ehv- 
krastrai  mestreit  to  ketra  totombreidei  to  rafromtreido  as  that  kekri- 
iest.^^  The  same  passage  was  presented  to  him  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  he  then  read  it  as  follows :  "  Be  mather  be  in 
the  kondreit  of  the  compestret  to  samtreis  amtreit  emireido  and  temtre- 
ido  mestreiterso  to  his  eftreido  turn  bried  rederiso  of  deid  daf  drit  des 
irestJ' 

Dr.  Osborn  observes  that  there  are  several  syllables  in  the 
above  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  German  language,  which 
probably  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  patient's  me- 
mory. But  the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  case 
was,  that  although  he  appeared  generally  to  know  when  he 
spoke  wrongly,  yet  he  was  unable  to  speak  correctly  notwith- 
standing, as  is  proved  by  the  preceding  specimen.  He  was 
completely  free  from  any  paralytic  afiection  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Morbid  Imitative  Movements  of  Articulation. — ^I  have 
not  yet  spoken  of  a  singular  aflfection  of  the  imitative  move- 
ments of  articulation  sometimes  observed  in  the  early,  as  well 
as  advanced  stage  of  cerebral  disease.  Romberg  termed  it  the 
"ecAo"  sign.     The  patient  repeats,  in  a  monotonous  tone  of 
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voice,  the  words  and  Bentences  spoken,  not  only  by  persons 
near  him,  but  by  those  with  whom  he  is  immediately  engaged 
in  conversation. 

This  symptom  is  often  observed  at  the  commencement  of 
aciite  attacks  of  disease  of  the  brain,  particularly  of  inflamma- 
tory softening.  The  physician  says,  "  Good  morning  ;^'  the  pa- 
tient echoes  the  words  without  giving  any  kind  of  response. 
"  The  pulse  is  weak,"  observes  the  physician  to  an  anxious  by- 
stander ;  "  The  pulse  is  weak,"  echoes  the  invalid.  "  Let  me 
see  the  tongue,"  asks  the  physician ;  "  Let  me  see  the  tongue," 
repeats  the  patient,  at  the  same  moment  protruding  it  from  his 
mouth. 

I  recollect  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  morbid  condition 
of  the  imitative  movements  of  articulation,  in  the  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  was  called,  suffering  from  many  of  the  alarm- 
ing symptoms  premonitory  of  paralysis.  He  repeated  every 
question  1  put  to  him,  as  well  as  the  remarks  made  by  others. 
This  symptom  is  often  observed  in  chronic  conditions  of  imbe- 
cility and  insanity. 

"A  lady,"  says  Romberg,  "who  died  of  softening  of  the 
brain,  invariably  repeated  my  questions,  as  '  Show  me  your 
tongue,'  or,  *  Will  you  lift  up  your  arm  V  without  doing  as  she 
was  bid.  I  am  acquainted  with  an  idiot  of  eleven  years,  who 
in  this  way  mimics  music  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  same 
phenomenon  has  occurred  to  me  in  two  young  girls  laboring 
under  typhus  fever,  when  the  disease  was  at  its  height." 

A  gentleman  who  had  suffered  acute  mental  distress,  and 
whose  mind  was  never  remarkable  for  its  vigor,  had  symptoms 
of  softening  of  the  brain.  He  had,  to  a  singular  degree,  the 
"  echo"  symptom,  repeating  almost  every  question  I  addressed 
to  him.  His  friends,  who  accompanied  the  patient  to  my  house, 
were  tliemselves  struck  with  this  symptom,  although  they  had 
never  before  observed  it.  This  patient  subsequently  had  an  at- 
tack of  decided  paralysis,  and  after  death,  there  was  found  ex- 
tensive sot^ening  in  the  whole  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain. 

I  presume  the  *'  echo"  phenomenon  may,  to  some  extent, 
arise  from  that  sluggish  and  abstracted  state  of  thought  amount- 
ing to  reverie,  which  is  so  ot\en  seen  in  ea^^es  of  lonsf-existine 
and  sometimes  undetected  affections  of  the  brain.  The  mind 
appears  incapable,  under  these  circumstances,  of  apprehending 
the  most  simple  questions,  and,  parrot-like,  rej>eats  them.  I 
have  noticed  this  symptom  in  other  conditions  of  depressed 
vital  and  nervous  p<.)wer,  but  it  more  particularly  accompanies 
softening  of  some  portion  of  the  brain. 

InvolVxtary  Artici,lation,  or  Thinking  Aloud. — WTiilst 
referring  to  the  morbid  phenomena  of  spetH?h,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  direct  attention  to  a  precursory  symptom,  not  only 
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of  approaching  paralysis,  but  of  insanity.  I  allude  to  the  prac- 
tice, of  many  patients  suffering  from  incipient  brain  and  mind 
disease,  of  talking  aloud,  when  alone.  A  distinguished  physi- 
cian observed  this  symptom  to  precede  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
in  the  ease  of  a  nobleman  who  for  many  years  was  prime  minis- 
ter of  this  country. 

In  many  conditions  of  irritation  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of 
structural  disease,  the  patient  is  observed  to  talk  to  himself,  and 
the  commencement  of  insanity  is  often  detected  by  this  symp- 
tom. I  am  fully  aware  that  this  eccentric  habit  is  quite  consist- 
ent with  a  perfect  state  of  health  of  body  and  mind;  but  never- 
theless it  is  a  symptom  that  should  be  carefully  regarded  in  all 
cases  oi  suspected  disease  of  the  brain  coming  on  suddenly  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  particularly  if  conjoined  with  other  signs 
of  cerebral  disorder. 

Morbid  Vocal  Phenomena  accompanying  Insanity. — In  some 
cases  of  insanity  all  power  of  speech  appears,  for  a  considerable 
period,  to  be  lost.  Insane  patients  have  been  known  to  continue 
for  years  without  uttering  a  vocal  sound.  This  does  not  arise 
from  any  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech,  although  this  affec- 
tion sometimes  exists,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  mind  being  in- 
tensely absorbed  or  preoccupied  in  the  contemplation  of  pre- 
dominant insane  ideas. 

A  man  who  was  for  fifty-two  years  insane  had  not  spoken  for 
ihirty  years!  When  perseveringly  interrogated  he  gave  a  kind 
of  grunt  and  ran  away.  About  fifteen  days  before  his  death, 
this  patient  recovered  the  use  of  his  speech,  and  answered  per- 
fectly well  all  questions  put  to  him. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  characteristic  of  the  voice  and 
speech  of  the  insane,  which  are  occasionally  recognized  in  the 
incipient  stage  of  the  malady.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man subject  to  attacks  of  recurrent  insanity,  whose  paroxysms 
are  always  preceded  by  singular  alteration  and  eccentricity  of 
voice.  For  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  occasionally  for  a  fortnight, 
before  the  mind  exhibits  symptoms  of  aberration,  the  voice  be- 
comes remarkably  sharp  and  shriU.  This  warning  of  the  ap- 
proaching relapse  is  immediately  appreciated  by  the  family,  and 
steps  are  at  once  taken  to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might  ensue 
from  the  violence  of  a  sudden  maniacal  outbreak.  In  another 
case,  a  lady  who  has  had  repeated  attacks  of  insanity  begins  to 
dip  her  words  and  leave  her  sentences  half-finished  in  the  earlv 
period  of  the  attack.  Some  patients  in  the  incipient  sta^e  speak 
snappishly,  sharply,  and  quickly.  In  other  forms  of  insanity 
the  voice  assumes  a  solemn  and  grave  character.  These  latter 
alterations  are  observed  to  precede  attacks  of  acute  melancholia. 
I  have  known  the  voice  to  undergo  very  remarkable  modifica- 
tions and  sometimes  a  complete  metamorphosis  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  insanity. 
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A  lady  some  years  ago  consnited  me  respecting  her  hnsband, 
who  had,  according  to  the  observations  of  her  friends,  exhibited 
symptoms  of  mental  unsoundness.  She  had  not,  however,  her- 
self noticed  any  remarkable  change  in  his  mental  condition  such 
as  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  approaching  aberration  of  mind.  She 
had,  however,  remarked  a  singular  alteration  in  the  character  of 
his  voice,  which  was  attribute  to  a  cold  he  appeared  to  be  suf- 
fering from.  She  could  not  accurately  describe  his  voice  to  me; 
"It  sounded,"  she  observed,  "hollow,  as  if  it  came  through  a 
large  empty  tub."  Two  months  subsequently  to  this  consulta- 
tion the  gentleman  was  in  confinement  as  a  dangerous  lunatic 

M.  Morel  refers  to  a  case  of  insanity  in  which  the  patient  was 
subject  to  dangerous  periodical  attacks  of  violent  homicidal  de- 
lirium. His  relations  always  knew  when  the  manaical  crisis 
was  about  to  occur  from  a  smj^lar  alteration  that  tookplace  in 
his  voice.  It  had  at  these  periods  a  bell-like  sound.  Eie  spoke 
in  what  is  designated  by  French  pathologists,  "  Voix  de  PoUehi- 
ndU"  or  Punch's  voice. 

When  alluding  to  the  morbid  vocal  phenomena  so  often  asso- 
ciated with  insanity,  Guislain  observes: 

"The  speech  is  altered  from  the  natural  tone  and  style;  the 
articulation  becomes  embarrassed.  It  is  not  so  distinct  as  usual, 
or  it  is  clipped,  or  hurried,  or  weak,  or  too  emphatic,  or  prosy, 
or  drawling.  Some  words  are  cut  short  like  a  drunken  man's, 
or  single  words  are  repeated  hastily,  or  a  syllable  of  a  word  is 
repeated,  or  there  is  a  difficultv  in  uttering  certain  letters,  such 
as  t's  and  r'a,  or  words  requiring  an  emphasis,  or  when  several 
consonants  come  together.  At  times  the  patient  stammers,  and 
seems  to  be  at  fault  in  finding  the  proper  word,  expletive,  epi- 
thet, or  phrase,  which  in  health  he  was  both  apt  and  fiuent  in 
usin^:  or  it  may  be  that  instead  of  beins:  cautious  and  studied 
in  his  speech,  he  is  all  of  a  sudden  voluble,  redundant,  and  pro- 
fiisely  garrulous.  But  at  other  times  the  speech  is  perfectly 
naturalin  utterance  and  rational  in  what  is  said,  and  vet  the  pa- 
tient is  deeply  attainteil  with  insanity  all  the  time.  I'here  shall 
not  be  a  sing'le  unreasonable  or  ill-spoken  word  uttered.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  retired,  reserved  manner,  a  slinking 
out  of  sight,  a  refusal  to  speak  to  an  old  friend,  or  answer  the 
queries  of  the  medical  man:  an  ill-temper  or  sulkiness.  that  is 
worse  than  imperteot  articulation.  At  length  he  speaks  with 
irritation:  *  I  know  their  designs — ^he  is  not  i«v  friend:  he  has 
been  informed  of  everything.  I  am  surrounded  with  Freema- 
sons^ or  Papists,  or  Tories,  or  Dissenter?.  I  know  there  is  a 
God,*  &e,  &c«  Such  a  person  is  still  insane  in  spite  of  his  good 
articulation. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MORBID   PHENOMENA  OF  SENSATION. 

The  sensibility  is  very  frequently  affected  in  organic  disease 
of  the  brain,  and  exalted,  depressed,  or  perverted  states  of  this 
important  function  are  to  be  found  among  the  early  and  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  all  cerebral  affections.  ^The  sensation 
may  be, 

a.  Exalted, 

p.  Impaired  or  lost. 

r.   Vitiated. 

Htper!£STHesia;  or  Exaltation  of  Sensation. — In  many  af- 
fections of  the  nervous  system  unconnected  with  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  the  sensibility  exhibits  great  acuteness;  and 
to  such  a  decree  is  this  state  of  morbid  exaltation  occasionally 
witnessed,  that  the  slightest  touch  of  the  skin,  or  puff'  of  cold 
air,  has  been  known  to  throw  the  patient  into  a  paroxysm  of 
convulsive  agony.  In  hydrophobia  this  condition  of  acute  sen- 
sibility is  observed,  perhaps,  in  its  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  frequently  seen  for  some  time  after  death  has 
apparently  taken  place. 

In  these  cases  such  is  the  morbid  peripheral  acuteness  of  sen- 
sibility, that  the  minimum  portion  of  cold  wind,  or  even  the 
fiuntest  breath  of  air  from  the  mouth,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  hydrophobic  patient,  has  often  in- 
duced a  fearful  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  suffering.  In  cases  of 
acute  visceral  inflammation  involving  some  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
great  sympathetic,  the  general  sensibility  has  become  keenly 
acute.  In  certain  hysterical  affections  of  women  the  sensation 
is  often  intensely  manifested.  To  such  a  degree  has  this  hy- 
penesthesia  been  observed,  that  patients  have  been  known  to 
scream  violently  when  the  skin  has  been  only  touched.  The 
fidntest  whisper,  suddenly  opening  the  door,  or  rustle  of  a  news- 
paper, have  oeen  known  in  such  states  of  the  nervous  system  to 
mauce  severe  conditions  of  violent  convulsive  spasm.  It  is  diffi- 
cult satisfactorily  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, but  as  described  nere  it  is  frequently  observed. 

Occasionally  in  the  incipient  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
there  is  an  exalted  condition  of  sensation.     The  same  phenome- 
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uon  is  apparent  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumors  interfering  with  the 
functions  of  the  corpora  restiformia,  pons  varolii,  processus  ce- 
rebelli,  and  corpora  quadrigemina.  An  increase  of  sensibility 
both  special  and  general,  has  been  frequently  observed  in  dif- 
fused neuralgic  conditions,  but  when  connected  with  persistent  or 
even  violent  paroxysmal  attacks  of  headache,  ana  associated 
with  morbid  mental  conditions,  it  should  always  command  at- 
tention.^ Ilypereesthesia  of  the  special  sensorial  ganglia  will  be 
more  particularly  referred  to  when  I  proceed  to  a  consideration 
of  exaltations  of  special  sensibility,  viz. : 

a.  Viaion. 
fi.  Hearing. 
r.  Taste. 
a.  Touch. 
«.  SmeU. 

EpUeptie  Vertigo. — The  various  types  of  vertigo  are,  1,  when 
the  body  appears  to  move  backwards  and  forwards ;  2,  in  which 
the  movement  seems  to  be  on  one  side ;  8,  when  tlie  illusory 
sensation  is  rotatorv.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  consider  in  de- 
tail these  various  phases  of  vertiginous  sensation. 

In  affections  of  the  brain,  the  sensation  of  illusory  movements, 
termed  vei'tigo,  or  giddiness,  is  prominent  amon^  the  incipient 
symptoms,  in  some  respects  it  is  more  characteristic  of  serious 
cerebral  disease,  organic  and  functional,  than  even  in  the  more 
acute  forms  of  headache.  If  the  vertigo  be  clearly  a  primary 
affection  of  the  brain,  and  not  symptomatic  of  some  form  of  sto- 
mach, heart,  hepatic,  visceral,  renal,  or  blood  disease,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  state  of  the  head  is  entitled  to  careful  analysis. 

This  phase  of  disordered  sensibility,  if  it  does  not  arise  tVom 
the  previously  mentioned  causes,  but  is  the  effect  of  poisoned 
blood,  retained  excretions,  or  toxic  agents  in  the  system,  gene- 
rally indicates  serious  disturbance  of  the  circulation  within  the 
cranium,  and  is  frequently  dependent  upon  a  want  of  normal 

1  Spinal  softening  is  often  connected  with  profound  pain  occupying  the  depth 
of  the  limb  or  following  the  course  of  the  great  nervous  trunks.  Exalted  sensi- 
bility iH,  ns  Andral  observes,  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  neuralgia.  In  other  cases 
those  pains  do  not  exist.  The  limb  is  merely  benumbed,  the  extreme  parts  ar« 
cold  and  less  sensible  than  they  should  be.  The  patient,  says  Andral,  treats 
these  incipient  symptoms  with  neglect,  but  the  disease  marches  on,  them^oicr- 
dissemeut  and  insensibility  gradually  increase,  and  then  paralysis  ensues.  Andral 
reforR  to  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the  chief  symptoms  for  two  conseca- 
tive  months  was  nothing  more  than  a  sensation  of  cold — of  intc>nse  cold— occu- 
pying the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  This  symptom  continued  without 
any  change  for  eight  weeks.  It  was  suddenly  changed  to  a  pricking  kind  of 
feeling  in  the  same  part.  After  a  short  time  the  extremities  were  seized  with  a 
brusque  convulsive  movement,  *'des  mouvements  saccadds."  These  latter 
symptoms  continued  to  progress  until  followed  by  characteristic  signs  of  spinal 
softening. 
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balance  in  the  amount  of  blood  distributed  to  the  various  sinuses 
as  well  as  to  the  venous  and  arterial  cerebral  vessels. 

Cerebral  vertigo  is  easily  recognized  by  the  absence  of  those 
affections  of  other  organs  which  sympathetically  disorder  the 
brain,  such  as  gastric,  renal,  and  hepatic  derangement,  loss  of 
blood,  and  long-continued,  exhausting  discharges.* 

The  most  important  form  of  vertigo  is  undoubtedly  that  asso- 
ciated with  obscure  types  of  epilepsy,  and  it  is  to  this  form  of 
neurosis  of  sensibility  I  wish  to  direct  special  attention. 

The  type  of  epilepsy  termed  Peiii-mal  is  observed  at  all 
periods  of  life  in  various  degrees  of  severity.  It  is  a  common 
affection  of  childhood,  and  often,  before  its  existence  is  suspected, 
fetally  damages  the  bodily  health  and  undermines  the  intelli- 
gence. Much  of  the  defective  and  enfeebled  intellect  observed 
among  children,  associated  with  great  disorder  of  the  general 
health  and  impaired  vital,  nerve,  and  mental  force,  arises  from 
this  subtle,  mischievous,  and  often  undetected  phase  of  epilepsy. 

In  maily  cases,  particularly  in  adults,  attacks  of  pseudo  epilepsy 
are  unassociated  with  any  form  of  conyulsive  action.     They  ex- 

*  "  Vertigo,  or  giddiness,  though  unattended  with  pain,  is,  in  general,  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature  than  the  severest  headache.  Vertigo  consists  in  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  voluntary  powers  and  in  some  degree  of  aenaaHoih  especially  of 
vition;  and  thus  it  shows  itself  to  be  an  affection  of  the  brain  itself;  while  mere 
pain  in  the  head  does  not  necessarily  imply  this,  it  being  for  the  most  part  an 
affection  of  the  membranes  only.  In  verUgo^  objects  that  are  fixed  appear  to  be 
in  motion,  or  to  turn  round,  as  the  name  implies.  The  patient  loses  his  balance, 
and  is  inclined  to  fall  down.  It  often  is  followed  immediately  by  severe  head- 
ache. Vertigo  is  apt  to  recur,  and  thus  often  becomes  frequent  and  habitual. 
After  a  time  the  mental  powers  become  impaired,  and  complete  idiocy  often 
follows,  as  was  the  case  in  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift.  It  frequently  terminates 
in  apoplexy  or  palsy,  from  the  extension  of  disease  in  the  brain. 

"Vertigo  is  induced  by  whatever  is  capable  of  disturbing  suddenly  the  circu- 
lation of  the  brain,  whether  in  the  way  of  increase  or  diminution  ;  thus  the  ap- 
proach of  syncope^  whether  produced  by  loss  of  blood,  or  a  feeling  of  nausea ; 
dIows  on  the  head,  occasioning  a  concussion  of  the  brain  ;  stooping:  swinging ; 
whirling ;  or  other  unusual  motions  of  the  body,  as  in  sailing,  are  the  ordinary 
exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  Vertigo  is  exceedingly  fi-equent  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  generally  indicates  the  approach  and  formation  of  disease  in 
the  brain.     Accordingly,  it  is  a  frequent  forerunner  of  ajpopUxy  v^n^  jmIsj/. 

«*  The  immediate  or  proximate  cause  of  giddiness,  or  vertigo,  that  is,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  brain  at  the  moment,  is  probably  some  partial  disturbance  in 
the  circulation  there ;  which  all  the  oeeasumal  causes  mentioned  are  obviously 
calculated  to  produce.  It  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  according  to  the  cause  in- 
ducing It,  and  the  state  of  the  brain  itself,  which  may  be  sound  or  otherwise. 
And  as  this  cannot  be  certainly  known,  nor  the  extent  of  it  when  actually  pre- 
sent, the  event  is  of  course  uncertain.  At  all  times,  your  prognosis  should 
be  guarded;  because  vertigo  seldom  occurs  under  favorable  circumstances  of 
age  and  general  health ;  unless  when  produced  by  so  slight  a  cause  as  blood- 
leitingf  or  a  trifling  blow  upon  the  head.  Whenever  vertigo  recurs  frequently, 
and  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  more  particularly  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  drowsiness,  weakness  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  impaired  memory  or  judg- 
ment, or,  in  short,  any  other  disturbance  or  imperfection  in  the  state  of  the  sen^ 
§orial  functions,  an  unfavorable  result  is  to  be  expected ;  because  all  these  afford 
decisive  evidence  of  a  considerable  degree  and  extent  of  disease  in  the  brain.-^ 
Dr.  CUUteHmck. 
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Libit  themselves  at  all  periods  of  the  day,  and  in  all  possible 
positions  of  the  body.  The  fit  may  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  during  the  transition  state  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
early  in  the  morning  on  first  rising,  during  meals,  whilst  engaged 
in  conversation,  and  often  when  walking  in  the  streets.  The 
patient,  for  a  second  or  two,  and  occasionally  for  a  Ion  j^r  period, 
IS  seized  with  severe  vertieo,  and  (but  this  does  not  invariably 
occur]  momentarily  loses  nis  consciousness.  This  subtle  form 
of  epilepsj  often  develops  itself  whilst  the  patient  is  actively 
engaged  in  his  accustomed  vocation.  Clergymen  are  attaclrod 
whilst  preaching  in  the  pulpit,  merchants  ^en  engaged  at  the 
desk  or  on  the  stock  exchange,  barristers  whilst  addmsing  courts 
of  law.  In  many  cases  the  malady  may  be  traced  back  ror  some 
years,  manifesting  itself  under  all  conceivable  physical  and 
mental  conditions.  This  affection  is  rarely  considered  of  ah  im- 
portant character  until  the  bodily  health  and  mental  condition 
begin  to  be  affected.  It  is  then  oiscovered  that  the  patient  has 
been  subject  for  a  long  time  to  undetected  and  unobserved  epi- 
leptic vertigo,  which  has. been  considered  symptomatic  of  a  ais> 
oraered  state  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  or  as  ordinary  attacks  of 
syncope. 

**  It  is  scarcely  possible,"  says  Trousseau,  "  to  describe  these 
epilei)tic  attacks  except  by  examples.  In  childhood,  when  it  is 
especially  common,  it  may  manifest  itself  thus :  The  child  stops 
short  in  the  middle  of  its  play,  remains  motionless,  with  fixed 
eye  and  suspended  respiration,  returning  to  itself  after  seven  or 
eight  seconds,  and  sometimes  hardly  two.  We  may  observe 
analogous  examples  in  the  adult.  A  person  while  playiuff  at 
cards  finds  the  movement  of  his  hand  suddenly  arrested  when 
about  to  play,  the  card  remaining  in  his  hand  as  if  affixed  to  it 
A  deep  inspiration  occurs,  the  suspended  movement  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  vertigo  has  passed  away.  At  other  times  the 
patient  rises,  walks  he  knows  not  where,  striking  against  objects, 
and  stops  short  at  the  instant  he  returns  to  himself.  At  others, 
he  mumbles  some  unintelligible  words,  or  repeats  the  same  word, 
as  his  own  name,  obstinately,  during  seven  or  eight  seconds.  In 
all  these  cases  the  individual  is  completely  without  the  external 
world.  Sensation  is  abolished,  and  we  may  shake  or  pinch  him 
without  his  feeling  anything.  In  certain  cases,  as  in  a  patient 
now  in  the  wanls,  the  vertigo  is  announced  by  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion, to  which  authors  have  given  the  name  of  mora,  and  which, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  consists  in  the  feeling  of  a  current 
that  mounts  up  from  one  of  the  limbs,  or  some  other  point  of 
the  surface,  towards  the  head.  At  other  times  there  is  a  sensa- 
tion of  pain,  of  formication,  or  of  little  imperceptible  convulsive 
shocks.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  these  phenomena  constitute 
the  entire  affection^  and  deserve  the  name  of  epileptic  vertigo. 
At  others,  they  go  on  increasing  until  the  fit  itself  occurs,  and 
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then  it  is  usually  by  the  thumb  that  the  aura  commences.  But 
the  fit  is  only  preceded  by  the  aura  quite  exceptionally." 

A  child,  five  years  of  a^e,  was  brought  for  M.  Trousseau's  ad- 
vice. Several  times  a  week,  and  more  than  once  a  day,  the  child 
became  the  subject^  of  hiccough,  which,  accompanied  by  re- 
markable paleness,  lasted  for  several  seconds,  and  never  more 
than  a  miuute,  headache  and  hebetude  succeeding.  M.  Trous- 
seau, alone  in  his  opinion,  pronounced  this  epilepsy,  and  a  year 
aft^r  the  child  had  regular  epileptic  fits.  "At  other  times,"  says 
the  same  authority,  "  epilepsy  manifests  itself  by  a  marked  sen- 
sation of  cardiac  suffocation.  The  patient,  seizeji  with  most  vio- 
lent palpitations,  becomes  extremely  pale,  and  loses  all  conscious- 
ness. In  ordinary  palpitation  consciousness  is  always  preserved; 
and  it  is  well  to  be  aware  of  these  palpitations  in  the  epileptic, 
since  the  patient  complaining  only  of  his  heart  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  easily  formed. 

"  Disturbances  of  the  intellect  are  very  frequent  after  the  epi- 
leptic fit,  and  they  are  also  met  with  subsequent  to  the  vertigo. 
The  head  is  heavy  and  aching,  the  patient  being  morose  and 
taciturn,  and  as  if  stupefied  for  a  while — for  a  half  or  whole 
hour.  For  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  it  is  of  extreme  importance 
to  observe  these  changes,  for  we  find  them  as  a  consequence  of 
no  other  nervous  spasm,  however  violent  it  may  have  been. 
There  may  be  exhaustion  aft^r  a  violent  fit  of  hysteria,  but  the 
intellect  always  remains  very  clear.  This  relative  confusion  of 
the  mental  powers  may  escape  the  physician's  attention,  but  it 
is  very  rare  for  it  to  escape  that  of  the  patient  or  his  relatives, 
so  that  they  should  be  always  interrogated  upon  this  point 

"  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  vertiginous  form,  as  it  de- 
pends upon  the  same  causes  as  the  fit;  and  very  oft;en  we  observe 
alternations  of  the  vertigo  and  the  fits  in  the  same  subject.  It 
is  by  no  means  rare,  however,  to  find,  aft;er  fix)m  one  to  ten 
years'  time,  the  fits  entirely  displace  the  vertigo." 

There  is  no  type  of  epilepsy  so  fearfully  and  fatally  destructive 
to  the  intelligence  as  the  one  previously  described.  It  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  obscure  and  not  easily  detected  or  defined 
changes  in  the  cerebral  tissue.  These  pathological  alterations 
are  more  particularly  detected  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  affec- 
tion. Hence  the  grave  importance  of  an  early  recognition  of  this 
subtle  and  insidious  form  of  vertigo,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
speedy  administration  of  remedies  tor  its  cure. 

Headache. — This  type  of  hypenesthesia  of  the  brain  will  be 
considered  more  in  detail  when  I  address  myself  to  an  analysis 
of  the  ^neral  principles  of  diagnosis.  All  organic  diseases  of 
the  brain  are  accompanied  by  vertigo,  headache,  acute  and 
chronic,  or  by  some  abnormal  physical  sensation  within  the  cra- 
nium. Cephalalgia,  however,  may  be  considered  as  an  almost 
inyariable  accompaniment  of  cerebral  affections.     It  is  rarely 
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absent,  particularly  in  the  early  or  acute  stage.  In  some  forms 
of  tumor,  and  in  obscure  alterations  of  nervous  tissue  connected 
with  general  paralysis,  the  patient  often  denies  that  he  has 
headache  or  was  ever  subject  to  it  I  have,  however,  after 
minute  inquiry,  generally  ascertained  that  pains  in  the  head 
have  existed,  but l>een  forgotten  bv  the  patient,  arising  in  many 
instances  from  an  impairment  of  the  mculty  of  attention  and 
loss  of  memory.  In  cases  of  advanced  general  paralysis  and 
chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  the  patient  stoutiy  maintains  that 
he  is  quite  free  from  all  headache,  and  will  not  admit  that  he 
suffers  from*  ver^go  or  any  description  of  uneasiness  within  the 
cranium,  but  his  actions  clearly  d!emonstrate  that  there  exists  a 
hypenesthesia  of  the  brain. 

"  With  the  exception  of  atrophy,"  says  Romberg,  **  none  of 
the  diseases  of  the  brain  occur  unaccompanied  by  headache." 
Nasse  affirms  that  pain  of  the  head  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
symptoms  associated  with  cerebral  tumors.  It  always  exists, 
{Murticularly  in  central  softening  of  the  brain,  involving  the  corpus 
callosum.  septum  lucidum,  fornix,  and  the  ventricular  parietes. 
Dr.  Todd  says  that  disease  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  tha* 
lamus  is  attended  with  littie  or  no  locidized  pain  pointing  out 
the  exact  seat  of  the  lesion. 

In  abscess  of  the  brain,  headache,  paroxysmal  in  its  character, 
is  rarely  absent  In  the  affections  of  this  organ  consequent  upon 
chronic  otorrhcBa,  the  same  symptom  is  generally  present.  Apo- 
plexy is  almost  invariably  preceded  b^  either  severe  vertigo, 
noises  of  some  kind  in  the  head,  confusion  of  intellect,  or  severe 
paroxysms  of  cephalalgia.  In  cerebral  hemorrhage,  the  patient 
often  complains,  immediately  prior  to  the  attack,  of  a  feeling  in 
the  head  giving  rise  to  the  fmpression  that  an  actual  laceration 
of  the  cerebral  "substance  has  taken  place. 

Physical  sensations  of  uneasiness  in  the  head  do  not  alvrays 
denote  the  character  or  ^v>sition  of  the  cerebral  lesion.  It  may 
accomimny  the  most  varied  morbid  conditions  of  tlie  contents  of 
the  cranium  and  its  bones,  as  well  as  be  the  eftect  of  a  congested 
state  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain^  fonnation  of  concretions  on 
the  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  purulent  infiltration  of  the  pia  ma- 
ter, and  effusion  of  pus  or  serum  into  the  ventricles. 

Headache  is  not  apparently  present  in  all  affections  of  the 
brain.  Cases  undoubtoiUy  occur  where  no  complaint  is  made 
of  this  symptom,  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  inter  from  its  repu- 
diation tliat  it  has  not,  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  existed.  I 
have  never  carefully  examineti  a  case  of  clearly  developed  onra- 
nic  disease  of  the  brain,  without  having  assured  myself  that 
vertigo,  headache,  or  some  form  of  disordered  ccT^bral  sensa- 
tion, pain,  or  uneasiness^  has  not  been  referred  to. 

Anjbsthbsia,  or  loss  of  sensation^  is  more  closely  connected 
widi  certain  morbid  cerebral  states  than  the  condition  previously 
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referred  to.  These  lesions  of  sensibility  occur  occasionally  a 
few  days  or  hours  before  acute  attacks  of  brain  disease ;  some- 
times, however,  the  loss  of  sensation  has  been  noticed  to  exist 
for  years  prior  to  the  development  of  active  cerebral  symptoms. 
This  impairment  of  sensation  is  often  most  obscure  in  its  origin, 
as  well  as  insidious  in  its  progress.  For  some  time  before  the 
patient  complains  of  any  diminution  of  sensibility,  he  is  conscious 
of  the  cutaneous  surface  of  some  part  of  his  body  being  in  an 
abnormal  state.  He  is  observed  to  be  rubbing  his  hands,  arms, 
legs,  or  scalp,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  activity  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  these  parts.  The  sensation  at  this  period  is 
simply  that  of  numbness,  m  its  iirst  or  earliest  stage  of  manifes- 
tation. The  patient  recognizes  this  symptom,  and  eventually 
directs  attention  to  it  I  attended  a  gentleman  with  hemiplegia 
who  was  annoyed  by  this  feeling  of  slight  numbness  for  several 
years  before  an  attack  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  was  often 
seen  to  be  applying  friction  to  his  hands,  arms,  and  scalp,  by 
means  of  a  flesh-brush,  with  a  view  of  reviving  the  sensibility  of 
these  portions  of  the  body.* 

A  gentleman  was  slightly  insane.  He  imagined,  without  any 
valid  reason,  that  his  pecuniary  circumstances  were  embarrassed. 
Six  months  before  his  death,  he  complained  of  numbness  in  his 
left  hand  and  arm.  He  had  no  other  symptom  of  threatening 
acute  cerebral  disease.  He  left  London  for  the  country,  ana, 
whilst  residing  there  with  his  family,  had  an  apoplectic  fit.  The 
lesion  of  sensibility  referred  to  existed  for  some  months  as  the 
only  premonitory  symptom  of  the  approaching  attack. 

The  conjunctiva  occasionally  exhibits,  in  the  early  stage  of 
disease  of  the  brain,  a  remarkable  state  of  insensibility.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  end  of  the  finger  may  be  passed  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  without  causing  any 
irritation  in  the  part  suflicient  to  produce  even  an  apprpxima- 
tion  of  the  eyelids.  The  patients  manifest  no  sign  of  pain  or 
sensibility  of  the  eyes  even  when  there  is  no  diminution  of  sen- 
sation in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  some  apoplectic  cases  there  has  been  observed  a  decided 
impairment  of  sensation  in  one-half  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nasal  fossae.     In  some  cases  prior  to  an  attack  of  acute 

1  "When  we  read  the  history  of  trials  for  witchcraft,"  says  Dr.  Michte, 
«we  observe  that  the  inquisitors  attached  a  high  value  to  the  existence  of  cutofi«- 
CU8  anassthesia  as  a  sign  of  demoniacal  possession.  When  an  individual  was 
charged  with  the  alleged  crime,  the  experts,  after  having  bandaged  the  eyes^ 
passed  a  magnifying  glass  over  all  parts  of  his  body,  previously  shaved,  with  a 
view  of  discovering  the  mark  of  Satan,  *stiffmaia  diaboli,*  The  slightest  spot  on 
the  skin  was  probed  with  a  needle.  If  the  puncture  did  not  cause  a  painful  sen- 
sation, if  it  provoked  no  cr^  or  movement,  the  poor  creature  was  a  sorcerer  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  the  wound,  he  was 
acquitted:  Satan  had  not  impressed  his  claw  upon  him.'' — P.  Oray,  **Chirttr- 
gift,"  1609,  lib.  vii,  c.  10. 
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disease  of  the  brain,  there  is  loss  of  sensibility  on  one  side  of  the 
mouth.  This  symptom  is  apparent  when  the  patients  are  taking 
food. 

Andral  relates  a  case  of  apoplexy  in  which  a  complete  loss  of 
sensation  was  observed  some  time  previously  to  the  attack  in  iso- 
lated parts  of  the  thorax.  There  existed  five  or  six  portions  of 
skin,  about  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece  each,  which  showed 
no  signs  of  sensibility  even  when  pinched  or  pricked  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  In  other  parts  of  the  thorax,  the  sensibility 
of  the  skin  continued  intact.  These  circumscribed  states  of 
cutaneous  insensibility  were  not  continuous  in  their  manifesta- 
tion, sensibility  and  insensibility  appearing  to  be  alternate  con- 
ditions. 

Decided  loss  of  sensation  is  frequently  preceded,  in  some  cases 
for  many  years,  by  states  of  numbness,  which  are  considered 
unimportant,  and,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  are  altogether  ne- 
glected. I  have  known  several  cases  where  slight  degrees  of 
cutaneous  anaesthesia  have  existed  for  many  years  previously  to 
fatal  attacks  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis.  In  some  instances  this 
diminution  of  sensibilitv  has  been  associated  with  a  feeling  of 
intense  cold  in  one  of  the  extremities.  Andral,  Romberg,  and 
other  patholo^sts,  have  noticed  this  incipient  symptom  of  apo- 
plexy, paralysis,  and  softening. 

Among  the  premonitory  signs  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  An- 
dral observed  odd  sensations,  resembling:  a  feeling  of  intense  cold, 
confined  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  "The  ends  of  the  fingers," 
he  says,  "  appear  as  if  they  had  been  plunged  into  iced  water." 

Dr.  Cooke  refers  to  a  case  of  apoplexy  wliere  the  patient  com- 
plained, some  weeks  before  the  attack,  of  a  painful  sensation  of 
cold  in  one  of  his  feet.  There  was  no  apparent  diminution  of 
sensibility  in  the  leg  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  other 
cases,  ^the  anaesthesia  has  been  confined  to  a  side  of  the  face,  one 
of  the  fingers,  to  the  scalp,  and  in  some  remarkable  cases  the 
feeling  of  numbness  has  been  restricted  altogether  to  a  lateral 
half  of  one  of  the  fingers.  This  was  a  remarkable  symptom  in 
the  case  of  a  nobleman  who  died  several  years  ago  of  paralysis. 

These  circumscribed  states  of  impaired  sensation  are  often 
valuable  signs  of  the  commencement  of  softening:  of  the  brain, 
particularly  when  the  feeling  of  defective  sensibility  is  limited 
to  one  side  of  the  body,  and  there  exists,  in  association  with  it, 
vertigo,  headache,  impairment,  or  confusion  of  mind. 

I  attended  a  case  of  a  gentleman  who  died  of  this  disease, 
who,  for  five  years  before  he  was  suspected  to  be  suttering  from 
ramollissement,  felt  a  partial  paralysis  of  sensibility  in  his  left  arm 
and  leg.  This  sjTnptom  was  observed,  but  was  never  considered 
to  be  cerebral  in  its  origin.  The  afiection  was  viewed  as  of  a 
local  character,  and  treated  accordingly. 

Among  the  incipient  symptoms  of  acute  diseases  of  the  brain, 
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there  is  observed  m  some  cases  an  impaired  state  of  the  ftinction 
of  taste  consequent  upon  a  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  tongue  as 
well  as  fauces.  In  one  remarkable  instance  the  defect  of  sensa- 
tion was  confined  to  one  lateral  half  of  the  tongue.  This  symp- 
tom was  only  occasionally  manifested,  and  at  one  period  appeared 
altogether  to  subside.  After  the  lapse  of  two  years  it  recurred. 
The  patient  at  this  time  suffered  also  from  general  muscular 
debility,  occasional  headaches,  attacks  of  vertigo  and  depression 
of  spirits.  He  eventually  died  at  Berlin  of  well-marked  symp- 
toms of  softening  of  the  brain. 

This  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  occasionally  de- 
tected by  a  sensation,  not  of  numbness  or  loss  of  sensibility,  but 
of  weight  and  heaviness  in  the  affected  part.  The  patient  will  be 
heard  to  complain  of  one  le^,  arm,  or  the  side  of  the  bodv  being 
heavier  than  the  other.  This  premonitory  symptom  is  observea 
in  several  cases  of  acute  as  well  as  chronic  disease  of  the  brain. 
It  is  occasionally  associated  with  a  sensation  of  stiffness  in  the' 
limbs  and  joints,  as  well  as  with  spasmodic  muscular  contraction, 
deep-seated  pain,  and  coldness.  Durand  Fardel  refers  to  these 
symptoms  when  speaking  of  the  incipient  stage  of  cerebral  soft> 
ening.  He  remarks,  that  they  are,  particularly  the  deep-seated 
pains  in  the  limbs,  significant  of  the  commencement  of  chronic 
softening  of  the  brain. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subiect  of  the  insensibility  of 
the  insane,  with  the  view  of  establisning  that  it  exists  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  mental  disease.  Such  an  opinion  could 
only  have  been  expressed  by  writers  practically  unacquainted 
with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  insanity.  The  insane,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  not  reduced  to  a  condition  of  anaesthesia.  In 
many  cases,  the  sensibility,  jp-^ycAfcaZ  as  well  as  physical,  is  acutely 
and  painfully  present. 

Impairment  of  sensibility  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  certain  types  and  stages  of  insanity.  This  state  ad- 
mits of  psychical  as  well  as  physical  explanation.  In  many  cases, 
the  disease  of  the  brain  causing  insanity  induces  paralysis 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  tne  nerves  of  sensation ;  con- 
sequently, their  special  ftinction  is  weakened,  benumbed,  or 
entirely  paralyzed.  This  condition  is  observed  in  various  de- 
grees of  manifestation,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  mental 
alienation,  and  degree  of  the  cerebral  organic  change.  In  th« 
early  stage  of  general  paralysis,  this  phenomenon  is  well  marked. 
It  is  observed  in  many  cases  long  before  it  is  suspected. 

Deficient  sensibility  is  occasionally  seen  in  many  types  of  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  previously  to  a  loss  of  motor  power.  Such 
patients  are  not  cft^dinarily  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  marked 
alternations  of  temperature.  Tney  have  been  known  to  wander 
about  during  severely  cold  nights  in  a  state  of  nudity,  without 
exhibiting  the  slightest  physical  pain,  discomfort,  or  uneasiness. 
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and  to  resist,  when  in  bed,  the  application  of  the  bed-clothes. 
Occasionally,  it  is  necessary  for  their  protection  to  mechanically 
fix  the  blankets  to  the  bed-posts;  but  this  is  often  resisted,  even 
in  very  cold  weather.  This  state  of  insensibility  prevails  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  body,  internally  as  well  as  extemidly. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  parti- 
cipates in  their  loss  of  sensation.  *  The  peristaltic  action  of  the 
intestines  either  altogether  ceases  or  is  considerably  impiured. 
All  the  organic  functions  of  animal  life  are  altered  in  tone  and 
vigor.  Hence  large  and  active  doses  of  cathartic  medicine  pro- 
duce no  salutary  stimulating  efiect  upon  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  bowels;  and  opium,  in  heroic  proportions,  is  administered 
without  in  the  slightest  denee  influencing  the  brain  or  nervous 
system.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  sluggish  state  of  mind  and 
body,  mental  and  physical  stimuli  making  no  impression  upon 
either. 

The  insensibility  of  the  insane  is  occasionally  so  great,  that 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  patients  with  comminuted 
fractures  of  the  low^r  extremities  have  torn  off  the  bandages  and 
splints,  and  tried  to  walk  with  their  broken  limbs,  in  asylums, 
without  betraying  the  slightest  feeling  of  pain.  Others  have, 
with  broken  ribs,  sung  and  danced,  apparently  free  from  the 
slightest  sign  of  suftenng.  Lunatics  wno  have  been  operated 
on  for  hernia  have  introduced  their  fingers  into  the  wounds, 
and  in  the  coolest  manner  amused  themselves  by  pullinc  out 
their  intestines,  as  if  they  were  mauoQUvrinff  on  a  dead  body. 

A  patient,  some  years  ago,  attempted  suicide  in  the  most  de- 
termined manner.  He  watched  his  opportunity,  whilst  the  at- 
tendants were  out  of  the  ward,  and  then  went  and  deliberately 
laid  the  back  of  his  head  upon  the  fire,  and  held  it  there,  without 
flinching  or  apparent  sutfering,  until  a  large  portion  of  the  scalp 
was  burnt  away.  Very  extensive  sloughing  and  exfoliation  of 
the  bone  ensued.  The  patient  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
injury  without  appearing  to  suffer  any  particular  pain,  and  lived 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  afterwards.  His  skull,  in  the  museum, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  shows  the  whole  of  the  parietal 
bones  exfoliated.  The  brain  was  protected  by  a  tough,  dense 
membrane,  stretched  across  the  opening.* 

An  insane  gentleman,  a^ed  thirty-two,  suffering  from  suicidal 
melancholia,  succeeded,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
servant  who  was  employed  to  watch  him,  in  thrusting  his  foot 
into  a  bright,  blazing  flre.  He  voluntarily  held  it  in  this  posi- 
tion until  the  flesh  was  nearly  burnt  to  the  bone.  He  was  never 
heard  to  complain  of  a  sensation  of  pain  until  he  recovered  from 
his  mental  disorder.  He  then  alleged  he  felt  great  uneasiness 
in  the  injured  limb. 

1  "  Lectures  on  Insanity/'  by  Sir  A.  Morison,  M.D. 
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A  French  dragoon  became  insane  from  the  effects  of  a  coup 
de  soled  during  the  Peninsular  war.  In  a  paroxysm  of  delirium 
he  obtained  access  to  the  kitchen  of  the  hospital,  seized  hold  of 
a  vessel  that  was  on  the  fire,  and  drank  at  a  araught  about  a  pint 
of  boiling  water.  He  then  quietly  returned  to  bed  without  com- 
plaining of  the  slightest  pain  or  discomfort. 

Insane  patients  have  been  known  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
severest  degrees  of  cold  in  the  depth  of  wmter  without  apparent 
suffering.  Lunatics,  influenced  by  certain  delusions,  have  scooped 
out  the  eyes,  cut  awaj  the  tongue,  and  even  emasculated  them- 
selves, without  exhibiting  any  consciousness  or  evidence  of  pain. 
An  insane  woman  deliberately  put  her  hand  in  the  fire,  and  held 
it  there  until  it  nearly  dropped  from  the  wrist,  without  feeling 
(as  she  said)  any  sensation.  She  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  sug- 
gestion maae  to  her,  that  she  must  have  undergone  great  torture 
whilst  voluntarily  holding  her  hand  in  the  burning  flame. 

A  woman  became  insane,  and  was  sent  to  the  SalpStriSre. 
She  would  not  lie  down  in  bed  till  she  had  drenched  it  with  a 
bucketful  of  water.  Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  confined 
in  the  BicStre,  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  thirty  degrees  be- 
low freezing-point,  had  such  a  sensation  of  heat  in  his  system 
that  he  could  not  bear  a  single  blanket,  but  remained  seated  all 
night  on  the  frozen  pavement  of  his  cell,  and  scarcely  was  the 
door  open  in  the  morning,  when  he  ran  out  in  his  shirt,  and 
applied  quantities  of  snow  to  his  chest,  and  allowed  it  to  melt 
with  a  delight  like  that  experienced  by  persons  when  breathing 
cool  air  in  the  dog-days. 

A  deranged  person  ate  and  drank  heartily  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life:  he' died  during  a  violent  paroxysm  of  asthma.  Upon 
examination  after  death,  it  was  found  there  was  a  most  extensive 
ulceration  of  the  stomach.  The  disorganization  had  advanced 
to  a  striking  extent,  without  its  havmg  apparently  had  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  patient. 

in  speaking  of  the  anaesthesia  of  the  insane.  Dr.  Browne  says: 
"  This  torpidky  of  the  nervous  system  is  chiefly  manifested  in 
melancholic  females.  Suicide  and  self-mutilation,  of  the  most 
cruel  and  appalling  kinds,  have  been  practised;  the  religious 
fiwQatics,  called  the  Convulsionaires  of  St.  Medard,  bore  witli 
pleasure,  and  relief  to  the  hysteric  ecstasy  into  which  they  were 
thrown,  the  infliction  of  every  species  oi  torture.  Cases  occur 
in  every  asylum  of  complete  anaesthesia,  in  which  operations 
have  been  performed,  and  pain  induced  therapeutically,  by  blis- 
ters, cupping,  Ac,  and  no  cry  or  confession  of  uneasiness  been 
elicited ;  where  diseases  attended  by  suffering,  even  by  excru- 
ciating agony,  have  advanced  to  a  fatal  issue  unnoticed,  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  victim,  showing  that  even  the  ganglionic  feeling, 
which  is  exalted  in  many  other  examples  of  melancholia,  is  here 
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saspended  or  impaired.  There  is  among  the  melancholic  patients 
a  case  of  experimental  suicide,  who  has  tried  upon  hb  own  per> 
son  various  means  to  exlin^ish  life,  partly  to  determine  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  physical  modes  of  escaping 
from^moral  disquietude,  and  who  was  only  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  by  strangulation  with  his  own  hands, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  consciousness." 

This  destruction  of  sensibility  is  most  frequently  observed 
among  the  class  of  the  insane  termed  monomaniacs.  A  woman 
seriously  mutilated  herself  by  grinding  into  powder  with  her 
teeth  a  quantity  of  glass.  She  appeared  to  suffer  no  pain.  Ee- 
quirol  observes  that  he  has  apphed  blisters,  setons,  moxas,  and 
actual  cautery,  to  patients  strongly  disposed  to  suicide  with  a 
view  of  testing  their  sensibility,  but  has  not  been  able  to  produce 
a  sensation  of  pain.  A  woman,  suffering  from  relieious  delirium, 
injured  herself  very  severely.  She  onl^  expressea  one  single  re- 
gret, viz.,  that  of  not  having  succeeded  in  destroying  herself.  A 
voung  lunatic,  a  prey  to  religious  exaltation,  steeped  his  arm  in 
Doilin^  water.  He  never  ceased,  during  this  paroxysm  of  deli- 
rium, m  singing  loudlv  the  praises  of  God.  He  appeared  quite 
insensible  to  pain.  The  injury  was  followed  by  enormous  sup- 
puration. His  skin  fell  into  shreds,  leaving  the  bones  almost 
Dare.  The  physical  wound  appeared  for  the  time  to  master  and 
overpower  the  delirium,  and  the  patient  then  suffered  acutely 
from  the  self-inflicted  injury.  His  mind  at  this  time  was  exclu- 
Hively  absorbed  with  the  idea  of  undergoing  the  amputation  of 
tlie  arm,  which  the  surgeon  considered  necessary  to  perform  for 
the  safety  of  his  life.^ 

In  many  cases  of  insanity,  incurable  and  fatal  structural  dis- 
ease has  progressed  unobserved,  owing  to  the  presence  of  vital 
nervous  insensibility.  The  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  heart, 
bladder,  and  intestines,  have  occasionally  exhibited  after  death 
serious  lesions,  the  existence  of  which  was  never  suspected  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  patient.  Organic  structures  appear  in  insan- 
ity to  undergo  important  and  often  unobserved  material  modifi- 
cations; hence  the  grave  necessity  of  watching  closely  the  patho- 
logical state  of  the  insane,  with  the  view  of  detecting,  at  the 
earliest  possible  period,  the  presence  of  certain  physical  compli- 
cations often  seriously  interfering  with  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  proving  perilous  to  life. 

Patients  suffering  from  active  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  as 
well  as  lungs,  have  repudiated  all  idea  of  indisposition.  A  gen- 
tleman who  had  a  large  calculus  in  his  bladder  declared  that  it 
gave  him  no  kind  of  uneasiness.  Had  he  been  sane,  exhibiting 
an  al)n()rnial  degree  of  sensibility,  I  am  satisfied  his  agony 
would  have  been  intense.   I  have  witnessed  operations  of  a  very 

1  '<  TraiU  des  Maladies  Mentalos,"  par  le  Docteur  B.  A.  Morel.     Paris,  1860. 
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painful  character  performed  upon  the  insane  without  giving  rise 
to  any  apparent  disturbance  of  their  sensibility. 

Aneesthesia  of  the  insane  occasionally  results  from  the  pre- 
occupation or  intense  absorption  of  the  imagination  in  some 
fearful  hallucination  of  the  mind,  or  all-engrossing  monoma- 
niacal  illusion  of  the  senses.  Much  of  the  apparent  physical 
insensibility  of  the  insane  arises  from  this  cause. 

Insanity  often  effectually  masks  all  evidence  of  organic  sensi- 
bility, by  effectually  paralyzing  the  functions  of  the  sensor  nerves. 

When  Lear,  Kent,  and  the  Fool,  are  standing  alone  on  the 
wild  heath,  exposed  to  the  ragings  of  the  pitiless  storm,  Kent 
affectionately  and  feelinglv  implores  the  King  to  seek  shelter  in 
an  adjoining  hovel  from  the  "tyranny  of  the  open  night."  In 
answer  to  this  appeal,  Lear  exclaims: 

**Thou  think'st  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin :  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt ; 

The  tempest  in  my  mind 

Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 
Save  what  beats  there." 

Analogous  psychical  and  physical  phenomena  are  exhibited 
in  certain  morbid  exaltations  of  the  conscience,  in  connection 
with  the  religious  and  superstitious  observances  of  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  nations.  Persons  have  been  known,  after  having 
excited  themselves  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiastic  ecstasy, 
to  burn,  cut,  and  maim  their  oodies  in  the  severest  possible  man- 
ner, without  exhibiting  the  slightest  symptom  of  sensibility.* 

>  Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  *'  Notes  on  the  North  American  Indians/'  vol.  ii,p.  170, 
refers  (and  the  facts  he  records  afibrd  a  good  illustration  of  the  effects  of  intense 
mental  preoccupation  in  blunting  the  sensibility),  to  the  self-imposed  tortures 
of  the  Mandan  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  for  the  hon- 
ored rank  of  warriors.  **  One  at  a  time  of  the  young  fellows  already  emaciated 
with  fasting,  and  thirsting,  and  waking,  for  nearly  four  days  and  nights,  ad- 
vanced from  the  side  of  the  lodge,  and  placed  himself  on  his  hands  and  feet,  or 
otherwise,  as  best  adapted  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  where  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  cruelties  in  the  following  manner.  One  inch  or  more  of  the  flesh 
of  each  shoulder  was  taken  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb  by  the  man  who 
held  the  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  knife,  which  had  been  ground  sharp  at 
both  edges  and  then  hacked  and  notched  with  the  blade  of  another  to  make  it 
produce  as  much  pain  as  possible,  was  forced  through  the  flesh  below  the  fingers, 
and  being  withdrawn,  was  followed  by  a  splint  or  skewer  from  the  other,  who 
held  a  bundle  of  such  in  his  left  hand,  and  was  ready  to  force  them  through  the 
wound.  There  were  then  two  cords  lowered  down  from  the  top  of  the  lodge, 
which  were  fastened  to  these  splints  or  skewers,  and  they  instantly  bec(an  to  haul 
him  up;  he  was  thus  raised  until  his  body  was  just  suspended  from  the  ground 
where  he  rested,  until  the  knife  and  a  splint  were  passed  through  the  flesh  or 
integuments  in  a  similar  manner  on  each  arm  below  the  shoulder,  below  the  el- 
bow, on  the  thighs,  and  below  the  knees.  In  some  instances  they  remained  in  a 
reclining  posture  on  the  ground  until  this  painful  operation  was  finished,  which 
was  performed  in  all  instances  exactly  on  the  same  parts  of  the  bodies  and  limbs, 
and  which  in  its  progress  occupied  some  five  or  six  minutes. 

**  Each  one  was  then  instantly  raised  with  the  cords  until  the  weight  of  his 
body  was  suspended  by  them,  and  then,  while  the  blood  was  streaming  down 
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\  ?rATBD  Smksation. — In  the  incipient  stage  of  various  forma 
of  lii^rebral  diseasej  the  ienBibilitj  is  not  only  heighteoed,  im- 
paired, and  paralyzed,  but  it  becomes  Titiated.  The  patient 
complaint^i  of  the  existence  of  pricking  sensations  in  varioua 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  formication,  particularly  at  the 
Qj^remitiea  of  the  fingei*s  and  toes.  For  some  time  previously 
to  the  development  of  well-marked  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, a  patient  remarked  that  everything  he  handled  was  ex- 
treraely  cold.  In  some  cases  a  gntty  body  like  that  of  sand, 
and  a  piece  of  cloth,  appeared  to  be  interposed  between  the  pa- 
tient's fingers  and  whatever  they  came  in  contact  with.  Other 
invalids  have  affirmed  that  whatever  they  touched  felt  like  a 

Eiece  of  veheL  Andral  notices  this  phenomenon/'  Six  weeks 
efore  a  paralytic  attack,  a  patient  complained  of  one-half  of 
the  scalp  feeling  like  a  piece  of  leather.  In  the  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  died  of  apoplexy,  there  was  for  some  time  pre- 
viously to  his  illness  a  feeling  in  both  hands  as  if  the  skin  were 
covered  with  minute  and  irritating  particles  of  dust  or  sand.  lie 
repeatedly  complained  of  this  symptom,  and  was  frequently  ob- 
served to  wa^ih  his  hands  with  the  view  of  removing  the  imagin- 
ary annoyance,  Inn>airment  of  sen^  bility  in  the  arm,  preceded 
first  by  a  feeling  of  int**nse  cold  he  part,  and  subsequently 
of  numbness,  followed  this  d  state  of  the  sensation. 

The  patient  had  also  slight  p,  d  attacks  of  headache,  and 

occasionally  considerable   con  of  thought.     In  anoth^er 

case,  sonic  time  prior  to  a  para lyoc  seizure,  the  patient  imagined 
that  he  liail  extraneous  particles  of  dirt  and  stones  in  his  boots^ 
or  iiwnb^  1m^  st<v*^k'ng>=.  ^mtating  his  feet,  sirul  nitern'ring  with 
his  personal  comfort  as  well  as  freedom  of  locomotion.  This 
perverted  state  of  the  sensation  was  observed  for  two  moniks 
previously  to  his  attack  of  acute  cerebral  disorder. 

their  limlxs,  the  bystanders  hung  upon  the  splints  each  man's  appropriate  shield, 
bow,  quiver,  &c. ;  and  in  many  instances  the  skull  of  a  buffalo,  with  the  horns 
on  it,  was  attached  to  each  lower  arm  and  each  lower  leg,  for  the  purpose,  pro- 
bably, of  preventing  by  their  great  weight  the  struggling  which  might  otner- 
wise  take  place  to  their  disadvantage  whilst  the^  were  hung  up.  When  these 
things  were  all  adjusted ,  each  one  was  raised  higher  by  the  cords,  until  these 
weights  all  swung  clear  from  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  unflinching  fortitude 
with  which  every  one  of  them  bore  this  part  of  the  torture  surpassed  credibility." 
1  He  terms  it  the  ^^velvet^ike  sensation^*  accompanying  the  alterations  of  sen- 
sation preceding  attacks  of  paralysis  and  softening. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

MORBID   PHENOMENA  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SENSES. 

This  subject  will  be  considered  in  the  following  order : 

a.  Sight, 
fi.  daring. 
T'   Taste, 
d.   Touch. 
s.  Smell. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  special 
senses  supposed  to  be  symptomatic  of  brain  disease,  we  must 
carefully  consider  their  normal  state,  making  proper  deductions 
for  any  previously  existing  idiosyncrasy  in  their  mode  of  action. 
The  senses  of  vision  and  hearing  are  occasionally  seen  extraordi- 
narily acute.  There  have  been  individuals  in  whom  the  sense 
of  smell  and  taste  was  so  exquisitely  developed,  that  certain  sub- 
stances and  odors  produced  a  severe  degree  of  mental  torture, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  palate  and  nose.  The  slight- 
est particle  of  ipecacuanha  has  caused  violent  vomiting  in  cer- 
tain nervous  temperaments.  In  other  instances,  the  smell  of 
rhubarb  has  produced  a  severe  action  upon  the  bowels,  and  the 
&intest  odor  of  aloes  has  aftected,  in  a  marked  manner,  the 
lower  intestine.     It  is  literally  true  that  a  person  may 

<*  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain/' 

for  there  exists  among  the  North  American  Indians  a  tribe  whose 
mode  of  punishment  consists  in  subjecting  their  prisoners  to  the 
influence  of  the  odors  of  certain  plants.  This  produces  the  most 
exquisite  mental  distress  and  bodily  pain ;  and  occasionally,  if 
t^e  prisoner  be  exposed  long  to  its  influence,  death  has  been 
known  to  ensue. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  portions  of  China,  and  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  exposing  their  vic- 
tims as  a  punishment  to  what  Falstaff  terms  the  "  rankest  com- 
pound of  villanous  smells." 

We  occasionally  observe  unnatural  and  exquisite  conditions 
of  the  sense  of  seeing,  hearing,  touch,  and  taste,  existing  inde- 
pendently of  disease  of  the  brain.  In  some  persons  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  so  exalted  that  the  slightest  sound  coming  from  re- 
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mote  distances  is  distinctly  perceptible.  Celebrated  musicians, 
owinff  to  the  natural  vi^or  and  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing, 
and  me  careful  education  and  long-continued  exercise  of  this 
faculty,  have  had  this  special  sense  in  a  high  state  of  activity. 
Mozart  during  the  perrormance  of  a  most  complicated  i)iece  of 
concerted  music,  was  able,  among  several  hundred  musicians,  to 
detect  with  wonderful  precision  and  quickness,  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  the  correct  score.  He  was  able  also  to  name  the 
instrument  that  was  at  fault  Any  aberration  of  harmony  pro- 
duced the  most  painful  sensations  in  the  nervous  system  of  this 
highly  gifted  musician. 

Among  blind  persons  is  often  noticed  an  extraordinary  capa- 
city of  recognizmg  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch.  A  person 
who  became  blind  at  an  early  period  of  life  was  able  to  distin- 
guish individually,  by  means  of  the  touch,  a  number  of  botanical 
plants,  and  to  single  them  out  with  wonderftil  accuracy.  We 
occasionally  witness,  as  the  effects  of  certain  diseases,  particu- 
larly of  the  nervous  system,  a  great  acuteness  in  the  capacity  of 
the  special  senses,  as  well  as  positive  perversion  in  their  modes 
of  action. 

Instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  senses  of  hearing  and 
smell  have  become  painfully  sensitive  after  recovery  ftt)m  attacks 
of  fever,  conditions  of  nervous  debility  and  exhaustion.  In  other 
cases  the  various  special  senses  have  been  perverted,  or  their 
fiinctions  either  diminished  in  power,  or  entirely  lost. 

"A  man  about  forty  years  old  had  in  the  spring  a  tertian 
fever,  for  whicli  he  took  too  small  a  quantity  of  bark,  so  that 
the  returns  of  it  were  weakened  without  being  removed.  Three 
days  after  his  last  lit,  being  then  employed  on  board  a  ship  in 
the  river,  he  observed  at  sun-setting  that  all  objects  began  to 
look  blue,  which  blueness  gradually  thickened  into  a  cloud;  and 
not  long  after,  he  became  so  blind  as  hardly  to  perceive  the  light 
of  a  candle.  The  next  morning,  about  sun-rising,  his  sight  was 
restored  as  perfectly  as  ever.  When  the  next  night  came  on 
he  lost  his  sight  again  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  continued 
for  twelve  days  and  nights.  He  then  came  ashore,  where  the 
disorder  of  his  eyes  gradually  abated,  and  in  three  days  was  en- 
tirely ffone.  A  month  after  he  went  on  board  another  ship,  and 
after  three  days'  stay  in  it  the  night  blindness  returned  as  before 
and  lasted  all  the  time  of  his  remaining  in  the  ship,  which  was 
nine  nights.  He  then  left  the  ship,  and  his  blindness  did  not 
return  while  he  was  upon  land.  Some  little  time  afterwards  he 
went  into  another  ship,  in  which  he  continued  for  ten  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  blindness  returned  only  two  nights,  and 
never  afterwards."'  It  appears,  however,  that  this  individual 
had  previously  labored  under  an  affection  produced  by  the  use 

^  Dr.  Heberden. 
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of  lead,  which  had  left  him  in  a  state  of  much  nervous  debility. 
Notwitibstandinfi:  this  circumstance,  this  case  clearly  proves  that 
the  affection  is  liable  to  be  increased  and  brought  on  by  local 
influences. 

A  lady  of  advanced  age  lodged  on  the  eastern  coast  of  £ent, 
in  a  house  that  looked  immediately  upon  the  sea,  and  exposed 
to  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun.  Tne  curtains  of  her  room  were 
white,  a  circumstance  which  added  to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
When  she  had  been  there  about  ten  days,  she  observed  one 
evening,  at  the  time  of  sunset,  that  first  the  fringes  of  the  clouds 
appeared  red,  and  soon  after  the  same  color  was  diffused  over 
all  the  objects  around  her,  especially  if  they  were  white.  This 
lasted  the  whole  night,  but  in  the  morning  her  sight  was  again 
perfect.  This  alternation  of  morbid  with  sound  sight  prevailed 
the  whole  of  the  time  the  lady  resided  on  the  coast,  which  was 
three  weeks ;  and  for  nearly  as  long  after  she  left  it,  at  which 
time  it  ceased  suddenly  of  its  own  accord. 

Some  remarkable  instances  are  recorded  of  want  of  power  in 
distinguishing  colors.  These  facts  are  important  to  bear  in  mind 
when  testing  the  healthy  condition  of  the  organs  of  vision.  In 
some  cases  a  morbid  condition  of  this  sense  (symptomatic  of 
centric  disease  of  the  brain)  consists  in  the  patient  not  being  able 
to  distinguish  one  color  from  another,  as  well  as  in  his  observing 
certain  objects  surrounded  by  a  halo,  variously  colored  ana 
tinted. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  published  a  curious  case  of  error  of  color  in 
five  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  adults.  One  of  the  brothers 
could  form  no  idea  whatever  of  colors,  though  he  judged  very 
acurately  of  the  form  and  other  qualities  of  objects ;  hence  he 
thought  stockings  were  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
stockings,  and  could  not  conceive  the  necessity  of  calling  them 
white  or  black.  He  could  perceive  cherries  on  a  tree ;  but  only 
distinguished  them,  even  when  red-ripe,  from  the  surrounding 
leaves  bv  their  size  and  shape.  One  of  the  brothers  appeared  to 
have  a  faint  sense  of  a  few  colors,  but  still  a  very  imperfect  no- 
tion; and  upon  the  whole,  they  did  not  seem  to  possess  any 
other  distinguishing  power  than  that  of  light  and  shade,  into 
which  they  resolved  all  the  colors  presented  to  them — so  that 
dove,  or  straw  color,  was  regarded  as  white ;  and  green,  crimson, 
and  purple,  a«  black  or  dark.  On  looking  at  a  rainbow,  one  of 
them  could  distinguish  that  it  consisted  of  stripes,  but  nothing 
more.  T)r.  Nichoi  relates  the  case  of  a  boy  who  confounded 
green  with  red ;  and  called  light  red  and  pink,  blue.  His  ma- 
ternal grandmother  and  one  uncle  had  the  same  imperfection. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

MORBID   PHENOMENA  OF  VISION. 

In  diseases  of  the  brain  the  sight  may  be, 

a.  Impaired. 
P'  Lost 
r  Exalted, 
d.' Perverted. 

Impairment  and  Loss  of  Vision. — These  are  important  symp- 
toms of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  The  &ilure  of  vision  may 
come  on  gradually  or  occur  suddenly.  The  si^ht  is  occasionally 
lost  in  one  eye  before  the  defect  is  observea,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  the  disordered  function  of  the  eye  is  of  slow  and  progress- 
ive growth,  proceeding,  pari  passu^  with  the  development  of 
subtle  structural  changes  in  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  brain,  its 
membranes,  and  vessels  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
origin,  course,  and  distribution  of  the  optic  nerves. 

Impairment  of  vision  is  often  symptomatic  of  gastric,  hepatic, 
and  intestinal  derangement.  It  is  of  importance  not  to  over- 
look this  fact  when  examining  a  suspected  condition  of  brain 
disease,  associated  with  what  may  be  considered  symptoms  of 
cerebral  amaurosis. 

This  affection  of  sight  arises  occasionally  from  general  debi- 
lity, hemorrhage,  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  and  exhausting 
and  debilitating  discharges.  Sudden  loss  of  vision  has  been 
known  to  succeed  a  severe  mental  shock.  It  is  observed  as  one 
of  the  consequences  of  typhus  fever,  and  frequently  succeeds 
blows  upon  the  head,  after  the  acute  cerebral  symptoms  so  in- 
duced have  subsided.  This  condition  of  vision  may  also  be  the 
effect  of  syphilitic  or  lead  poison,  tabes  dorsalis,  arthritis,  or  be 
consequent  upon  severe,  long-continued  anxiety  and  distress  of 
mind,  interfering  with  the  cerebral  nutrition,  and  causing  atro- 
phy in  those  portions  of  the  brain  anatomically  connected  with 
the  optic  nerve. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  sympathy  with  the  nerves  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  will  give  rise  to  various  affections  of  vision,  from 
the  slightest  dimness  up  to  temporary  amaurosis,  from  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  a  luminous  spot,  up  to  that  of  forms  and 
spectra  which  are  shaped  by  the  imagination  into  distinct  appa- 
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ritione.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  the. existence  of  cerebral  disease  from  the 
indications  afforded  by  the  organ  of  vision;  and  numerous  cases 
of  affection  of  the  optic  nerves  have  been  considered  as  only 
sympathetic,  which  in  fact  were  symptoms  of  disease  acting  at 
once  on  the  origin  of  those  nerves  of  the  brain.  A  gentleman 
came  to  town  about  two  years  ago  on  discovering  suddenly,  with 
surprise  and  alarm,  that  the  sight  of  one  eye  had  utterly  failed 
him.  He  consulted  all  the  oculists  and  surgeons  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  and  most  of  them  were 
of  opinion  that  this  partial  defect  of  vision  was  purely  sympa- 
thetic, and  would  be  removed  by  the  use  of  senna  and  olue  pill, 
and  in  fact  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  so  removed;  but  as  he  aied 
soon  afterwards  in  Ireland  with  the  symptoms,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  of  disease  of  the  brain,  and  as  he  inherited  and  him- 
self evinced  a  tendency  to  cerebral  disorder,  which  appeared  to 
be  hereditary  (his  mother,  being  at  this  moment  aflnicted  with 
hemiplegia),  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  temporary 
loss  of  sight  was  a  symptom  not  merely,  as  it  was  supposed,  of 
dyspepsia,  but  of  a  morbid  state  then  existing  in  the  brain.  In 
a  recent  case  of  paralysis,  the  occurrence  and  fatal  termination 
of  which  the  friends  of  science  everywhere  deplore,  it  appeared 
from  the  result  that  a  singular  affection  of  the  optic  nerves, 
which  had  previously  been  attributed  to  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  inaicated  with  too  much  truth  the  existence  of  irrita- 
tion or  pressure  affecting  the  origin  of  one  of  those  nerves."* 

In  the  early  stages  of  cerebral  amaurosis,  termed  amjalyopia, 
or  incomplete  amaurosis,  the  patient  complains  of  his  vision  be- 
coming gradually  indistinct,  objects  appearing  either  lighted  up 
by  a  bright  flame,  or  surrounded  by  a  fog  or  mist.  These  symp- 
toms are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  described  by  Romberg  as 
symptomatic  of  guita  serena.     - 

"The  outlines  of  objects,"  says  Romberg,  "appear  not  only 
indistinct,  but  also  broken,  and  thus  disfigured.  The  light  of 
the  candle  appears  rent;  while  reading  the  patient  misses  single 
syllablesj  words,  and  lines,  and  he  is  forced  to  follow  them  by 
moving  his  eye,  head,  or  entire  body.  At  times  the  upper  or 
lower,  the  right  or  left  half,  the  circumference  or  centre  of  the 
object  only  is  seen;  at  others  the  loss  of  vision  is  still  more  par- 
tial, and  is  confined  to  different  spots  of  small  extent,  and  with 
differently  shaped  outlines.  Instances  also  occur  in  which  the 
object  is  only  seen  when  it  bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  eye, 
and  it  vanishes  on  the  slightest  movement  of  the  eye  or  head." 

I  propose  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  more  characteristic 
symptoms  of  centric  cerebral  amaurosis  connected  with  organic 

>  <*Croomian  Lectures  on  the  Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  Brain,"  by  F. 
Hawkins,  M.D. 
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diseases  of  the  brain  ^  and  disturbancee  of  the  cerebral  eireuhi^ 
tioTi.  The  ordinary  premonitory  or  asf^oeiated  symptoms,  b}" 
means  of  which  the  dia^iosis  of  cerebral  trom  sptipffthelk  condi- 
tions of  morbid  vision  naay  be  facilitated-,  are  as  follow: 

In  centric  cerebral  amaiiroj^id  the  patient  complains  of  vertigo 
and  headache.  The  cephalalgia  m  sometimes  acute  in  character, 
but  occasionally  of  so  mild  a  type  as  altogether  to  esca|>e  obser- 
vation. It  is  associated  occasionally  with  sympathetic  aftectiona 
of  the  other  organs  of  sense,  such  m  the  hearing,  smelling*  The 
mind  in  many  cases  also  exhibits  symptoms  of  disorder.  The 
patient  complains  at  times  of  suicidal  melancholia,  and  is  fre- 
quently troubled  with  hallucinations- 

The  headache  of  centric  cerebral  amaurosis  is  not  generally 
of  a  permanent  character.  It  occasionally  entirely  disappears, 
but  is  extremely  liable  to  recur  in  violent  paroxysms,  **The  re- 
missions," says  Dr.  Copland,  "  from  this  severe  suffering  are 
often  so  remarkable  as  to  lead  a  superficial  observer  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  merely  periodical  headache  connected  with  dys- 
pepsia."* The  character  of  the  headache  differs  remarkably  in 
various  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  acute  and  lancinating,  oppressive 
and  obtuse.  The  pain  is  frequently  referred  to  a  particular  spot 
Duriug  the  severe  paroxysms  the  headache  is  aggravated  to  per- 
fect torture  by  the  slightest  motion,  is  greatly  increased  by  men- 
tal application,  a^srravated  when  the  patient  stoops^  and  becomes 
acute  under  the  influence  of  stimulants. 

Dyspeptic  symptoms  often  accompanying  a  pain  and  sickness 
of  the  stomach,  occur  occasionally  during  the  severer  paroxysms 
of  cephalalgia.  When  alluding  to  these  symptoms  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  observes:  "After  some  continuance  of  fixed  headache, 
the  organs  of  sense  become  aflfected,  as  the  sight,  the  hearing, 
the  taste  and  smell,  and  occasionallv  the  intellect."  The  loss  of 
sight  generally  takes  place  gradually,  being  first  obscured,  and 
after  some  time  entirely  lost. 

Double  vision  soon  supervenes.  This  condition  may  either 
be  permanent  or  occur  at  intervals.  A  remarkable  case  is  re- 
corded in  which  blindness  took  place  rather  suddenly,  and  oftev 
it  had  continued  some  time,  sight  was  restored  by  an  emetic; 
the  vision  was  distinct  for  an  hour,  and  then  was  permanently 
lost!  The  intellect  was  frequently  impaired  in  these  cases,  and 
sometimes  the  speech  is  lost.  The  morbid  appearances  in  the 
brain  after  death  present  no  uniformity. 

"In  two  cases  there  were  tumors  so  situated  as  directly  to 
compress  the  optic  nerve;  in  another  a  large  tumor  pressed  upon 
the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  in  a  third,  the  disease  was  situatea  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  lobe;  and  in  another,  in  which 
the  right  eye  was  affected,  it  was  in  the  substance  of  the  left 

1  Medical  Dictionary. 
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hemisphere,  near  the  posterior  part.  In  a  case  by  Drelincur- 
tius,  the  disease  was  an  enlargement  of  the  pineal  gland;  and 
in  another  case  in  which  there  was  both  blindness  and  deafiiess, 
a  large  tumor  was  found  situated  between  the  cerebrum  and  the 
cerebellum."* 

Amaurosis  is  in  some  cases  occasioned  by  local  pressure  on 
the  optic  nerve,  or  some  /portion  of  the  brain  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  may  also  proceed  from  disease  of  the  cere- 
beUuMj  as  well  as  cerebrum^  and  be  connected  with  lesions  in  parts 
of  the  brain  remote  from  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  sight.  Im- 
pairment of  vision  is  often  the  consequence  of  white  softening, 
abscess,  and  atrophy  of  the  brain  and  other  conditions  of  the 
tissue  connected  with  disordered  states  of  nutrition.  This  dis- 
order, however,  is  not  necessarily  the  effect  of  congestion,  or 
organic  alterations  in  the  optic  nerve  or  thalamus.  Andral  re- 
lates the  particulars  of  several  instances  of  disease  of  the  cere- 
bellum^ accompanied  by  a  complete  loss  of  vision.  When  refer- 
ring to  these  cases,  he  says,  "I  am  unable  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  In  two  out  of  twelve  cases  of  softening  of  the 
cerebellar  lobes,  blindness  existed  on  the  side  of  the  boay  oppo- 
site the  lesion."' 

The  organic  changes  within  the  cranium  which  occasionally 
produce  amaurosis,  are,  inflammation,  softening  (acute  and 
chronic),  serous  effusion,  induration,  abscesses  of  various  kinds, 
tumors,  tuberculous  formations,  adipose  tumors,  flesh-like  tu- 
mors, tumors  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  nature,  bony  and  calcareous 
concretions,  hygromatous  tumors,  cysts  containing  a  serous  or 
albuminous  fluid,  hydatids,  fungus  hsematodes,  melanosis,  hsema- 
tomatous  tumors,  thickening  of  the  membranes,  depositions  of 
matter  between  their  laminae ;  dense  tumors  of  a  uniform  whitish 
or  ash  color,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  and  properties  of  co- 
agulated albumen,  which  are  most  frequently  attached  to  the 
dura  mater;  diseases  of  the  cranial  bones,  osteo-sarcoma,  and 
exostosis. 

In  an  amaurotic  boy,  who  was  attacked  by  mania  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  Beer  found  a  considerable  spicula  at  the  side  of 
the  sella  turcica  which  had  penetrated  the  optic  nerve  at  the 
chiasma. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  amaurosis  is  a  sero-albuminous 
exudation,^ commonly  the  result  of  meningitis  occurring  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  compressing  the  chiasma  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  oculo-motor  nerve,  from  its  close  proximity,  is  generally  in- 
volved in  the  disorder,  so  that  convulsions  or  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  are  found  to  coexist.' 

1  "  Abercrombie  on  Diseaaes  of  the  Brain,''  p.  818. 
•      *  <<Cliniqae  M^icale."    Andral. 

*  *<  A  Manual  of  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Man,"  by  M.  H.  Romberg,  M.D. 
Translated  by  B.  H.  Sieveking,  M.D.,  vol.  i,  p.  282.    London,  1868. 
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^*  Amaurosis  from  or^nic  disease  within  the  cranium  is  fr^^ 
^uently  complicated  with  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  affe"^*> 

tions  of  the  mental  powers.    It  is  remarKable  that  tumors,  fi )T 

example,  will  be  found  under  the  first  class,  unaccompanied  L— ai-jy 

any  remarkable  symptoms,  while  under  the  second  in  the  san 1^ 

situation,  and  of  no  larger  size,  they  were  associated  with  blin^^^- 
ness,  convulsions,  or  paralysis. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  these  diversities  depend  either  up<.r  m 
the  size  of  the  tumors,  or,  as  fer  as  we  know  at  present,  upoc — »p 
their  particular  structure.  But  these  points  remain  to  be  invest^Mti- 
gated;  particularly  what  diversity  of  symptoms  is  connectc^^^d 
with  the  nature  of  the  tumors,  and  especially  with  their  chara^— me- 
ters as  being  tumors  distinct  from  the  cerebral  mass,  or  as  bein^i^ig 
indurations  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself."*  

"  The  loss  of  vision  which  results  from  or^nic  cerebral  di— ^8- 
ease,  more  commonly  affects  one  eye  previously  to  or  ind  -^ 
pendently  of  the  other ;  and  if  both  are  attacked,  the  amauros  -^iis 
IS  more  rapid  in  one  than  in  the  other,  but  frequently  at  ttrri^i^ 
commencement  of  the  disease  the  field  of  vision  is  not  equalB^y 
obscure."* 

The  patient  complains  of  muscce  volitanteSy  scotoma,  or  the^^*^ 
is  increased  sensibility  to  li^ht  with  luminous  spectra  and  co^^^' 
tracted  pupilj  objects  appearing  distorted  and  confused.     This         ^ 
associated  with  convulsive  movements  of  the  fflobe  or  eyelid  — Jf* 
As  the  amaurosis  becomes  more  complete,  the  characterist        ^^ 
vacant  stare  of  the  amaurotic  patient  is  apparent ;  the  pupil         i® 
widely  dilated  and  motionless,  and  the  muscles  are  convulse^'     d- 
The  eye  usually  appears  free  from  all  organic  change,  and  tl       "^^ 
retina,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  perfectly  sound  in  i"      ^^ 
structure.     But  the  appearance  of  the  eye,  and  particularly  ^^^ 
the  pupil,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for,  although  it  is  usuall^K-*? 
dilated  and  immovable,  the  exceptions  are  too  numerous  to  adm     -^^^ 
of  its  being  considered  as  of  uniform  occurrence.^ 

Sudden  Toss  of  sight  is  occasionally  premonitory  of  apoplexj^^' 
A  locksmith  experienced  considerable  vertigo  for  eight  dayt^  .*** 
lie  then  became  blind.  He  remained  in  this  state  of  vision  fo^:^^^^-*^^ 
fifteen  days,  when  he  was  seized  with  sudden  loss  of  conscious?*  ^t 
ness,  followed  by  paralysis.  His  sight  was  gradually  restorecE^-^^  ' 
but  the  hemiplegia  continued.* 

The  impairment  of  vision  which  so  often  preced€;^  apoplexy'^^^! 
mav  exist  for  some  time  without  being  recognized  by  the  patien  ^^a 
or  his  friends  in  consequence  of  the  defect  of  sight  being  limitec^   ^ 
to  one  eye,  the  other  compensating,  as  suggested  by  Devay,  foe  -^^-^ 
the  weakness  of  its  fellow. 


*  *'  Aborcrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,*'  pp.  822,  828. 

■  Tyrrell,  "  Cyclopa?dia  of  Practical  Surgery, "  vol.  i,  p.  94. 

*  "Copland's  Meaical  Dictionary,"  vol.  i,  p.  66. 

*  Andral. 
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A  total  loss  of  sight,  unassociated  with  other  symptoms  of 
brain  disease,  may  exist  for  a  long  period  antecedently  to  the 
manifestation  of  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder.  Baron 
Hornestein,  whose  case  is  cited  by  Wepfer,  became  blind  three 
weeks  before  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy.*  Dr. 
Young  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  tumor  of  the  bram  some 
time  before  he  was  aware  of  the  fact.  It  was  not  until  he  applied 
his  eyes  to  a  telescope,  and  found  that  the  sight  of  one  was  en- 
tirely lost,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  morbid  state  of 
his  visual  powers. 

The  amaurosis  so  often  associated  with  morbid  states  of  the 
brain  connected  with  apoplexy  occasionally  continues  after  the 
patient  recovers  fi'om  the  acute  symptoms  of  the  cerebral  attack. 

A  gentleman  after  an  apoplectic  seizure  lost  his  sight,  and 
continued  in  a  state  of  perfect  blindness  for  about  seven  years. 
After  that  period,  while  one  day  out  in  his  carriage,  he  suddenly 
recovered  his  vision.  It  was  subsequentlv  found  that  he  had  en- 
tirely retained  his  skill  in  drawing,  for  which  he  was  previously 
much  distinguished. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  historian,  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  early  attention 
to  the  incipient  symptoms  of  cerebral  plethora  and  apoplexy. 
Dr.  Ferguson  experienced  several  attacks  of  temporary  blindness 
some  time  before  he  had  an  attack  of  palsy ;  and  he  did  not  take 
these  hints  so  readily  as  he  should  nave  done.  He  observed 
that,  while  he  was  delivering  a  lecture,  his  class  and  the  papers 
before  him  would  disappear,  vanish  from  his  sight,  and  reappear 
again  in  a  few  seconds.  He  was  a  man  of  fiill  habit,  at  one  time 
corpulent  and  very  ruddy,  and,  though  by  no  means  intemperate, 
he  lived  freely.  I  say  he  did  not  attend  to  these  admonitions, 
and  at  len^h,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  suffered  a  de- 
cided shock  of  paralysis.  He  recovered,  nowever,  and  from 
that  period,  under  the  advice  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Black,  became  a 
strict  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  eating  nothing  but  vegetables, 
and  drinking  only  water  or  milk.  He  got  rid  of  every  paralytic 
symptom,  became  even  robust  and  muscular  for  a  man  of  his 
tmie  of  life,  and  died  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  upwards  of  thirty  years 
after  his  first  attack.  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  him  as  having 
been,  "  long  after  his  eightieth  year,  one  of  the  most  striking 
old  men  it  was  possible  to  look  at.  His  firm  step  and  ruddy 
cheek  contrasted  agreeably  and  unexpectedly  wim  his  silver 
locks;  and  the  dress  whicn  he  usually  wore,  much  resembling 
that  of  the  Flemish  peasant,  gave  an  air  of  peculiarity  to  his 
whole  figure.  In  his  conversation,  the  mixture  of  original 
thinking  with  high  moral  feeling  and  extensive  learning,  his 

1  '  *  Anatomica  Apoplecticomm. ' ' 
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love  of  countryj  contempt  of  luxury,  and  especially  tlie  stroog 
anbjection  of  nia  paddioua  and  feelings  to  tlie  dominion  of  hh 
reason,  made  him,  perhapi,  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
stoic  philosopher  which  could  be  seen  in  modern  days.'* 

*'  Amaurosis  dependent  upon  vascular  congestion  is  marked 
by  some  or  all  of  the  following  symptoms ;  dilated,  slogirish  or 
immovable  pupil,  ptosis  or  strabismus,  and  oblique  or  double 
virion  of  the  affected  eye ;  a  preternatural  action  of  the  carotids, 
flushed  face,  souse  of  weight,  pain  or  stricture  of  the  ecalp^  leth- 
ar^y,  oceaaional  tinnitus  aurium,  with  greatly  disordered  and 
irntabte  stomach.  The  patient  frequently  complains,  particu- 
larly in  straining,  stooping,,  or  on  first  lying  down,  of  seeing  lu* 
minous  sparks  and  flashes,  and  a  reflection  of  one  or  more  of 
the  choroidal  vessels,  the  visible  pulsation  of  which  is  a  cause  of 
much  distress  to  him."* 

A  gentleman  was  under  treatment  about  six  months  previous- 
ly for  a  severe  attack  of  phrenitis,  and  had  been  restored  by  the 
fiid  of  active  runu^dies  administered  by  a  judicious  practitioner* 
He  was  subscquLiitlj  seen  in  a  state  which  was  called  pertect 
recovery,  lie  had  for  some  time  resumed  his  active  habits  of 
business,  but  although  considering  himself  perfectly  well,  com- 
plained confidentially  to  me  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  con- 
stantly arguing  with  himself  on  an  increasing  apathy  towards 
his  wife— not  physical  apathy,  quite  the  contrary — it  was  a 
strange  disinclination  to  be  tn  her  society;  he  found  himself 
frequenting  tlie  haunts  of  his  former  bachelor  state  against  his 
intention,  and  almost  against  his  will,  yet  received  no  gratifica- 
tion from  any  indulgences  they  afforded,  and  was  constantly 
harassed  by  a  feeling  of  remorse  for  neglecting  the  society  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  from  choice,  whom  he  respected 
and  thoroughly  loved,  and  who  was  exceedingly  tolerant  of  his 
indifference,  from  a  belief  that  it  was  caused  by  pecuniary  anxi- 
ety. An  attempt  was  made  to  convince  him  that  it  was  a  moral 
produced  by  a  physical  change,  and  that  it  would  pass  away 
with  the  consolidation  of  his  health.  He  remained  some  time 
in  this  state,  when  he  gradually  began  to  see  faces  in  the  dark — 
^Aerwards  in  the  daylight;  groups  of  faces  constantly  changing 
their  shape ;  sometimes  a  portion  of  one  face  would  join  itseff 
to  a  portion  of  another  face ;  sometimes  parts  of  faces — eyes, 
noses,  mouths,  cheeks,  and  foreheads,  would  float  about  in  vast 
numbers  before  him,  and  from  time  to  time  unite  themselves 
in  the  most  fantastic  combinations.  The  whole  occupied  his 
mind,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  continuous  attention  to 
any  subject  of  importance  requiring  deep  consideration.  A 
large  bleeding  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  immediately 

1  "  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  by  B.  Travers,  P.R.8.    1826.    P.  162 
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restored  him  to  vigorous  health,  and  all  his  oriffinal  delights  in 
the  society  of  his  amiable  and  affectionate  wife  J 

Hypeb-ssthesia,  OB  Exaltation  op  Vision,  is  occasionally  ob- 
served among  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease. 
The  patient  complains  either  of  an  acute  and  sensitive  condition 
of  the  retina,  or  of  his  abnormal  expanded  visual  capacity.  A 
young  gentleman,  a  few  days  before  an  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  suffered  from  a  painful  condition  of  sight.  When 
his  eyes  were  exposed,  even  for  a  minute,  to  the  light,  he  shriek- 
ed with  pain.  Li  another  case  the  symptom  was  precursory  of 
apoplexy  for  at  least  ten  days.  It  was,  however,  associated  with 
severe  attacks  of  vertigo.  Andral  says,  when  alluding  to  this 
symptom  of  brain  disease,  "  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which, 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  before  the  attack,  the  sight  has 
acouired  an  unusual  degree  of  fineness.*' 

The  existence  of  important  morbid  phenomena  of  vision,  like 
those  previously  detailed,  manifesting  themselves  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  incontestably  proves,  as  Andral  sa- 
gaciously observes,  that  "  befobe  the  blood  is  effused,  thebe 

IS  ALBBADY  SOME  MOBBID  ACTION,  EITHEB  CONTINUOUS  OB  INTEB- 
MITTBNT,  in  THE   BBAIN,  OP  WHICH   IT  WOULD  BE   IMPOBTANT  TO  DE- 

TBBMiNB  THE  PBECiSE  NATUBE."  How  significantly  does  this  sa- 
gacious pathologist  thus  point  out  the  necessity  of  carefully 
studying  the  principiis  obsia  of  cerebral  disease.* 

In  the  following  case  disease  of  the  brain  was  first  indicated 
by  an  acute  condition  of  vision.  A  painter,  aged  thirty-two, 
was  admitted,  in  1849,  into  the  H8tel  Dieu,  at  Lyons.  This 
young  man,  who  was  possessed  of  some  talent,  had  oeen  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  distress  by  political  disturbances  and  other 
causes.    A  year  before  entering  the  hospital,  his  sight,  which  was 

Sreviously  good,  acquired  greater  development.  From  his  win- 
ow,  which  opened  into  a  very  lonff  street,  he  could  distinguish 
objects  and  persons  whom  he  could  before  neither  distinguish 
nor  even  see.  This  circumstance  troubled  him,  and  surprised 
those  about  him.  The  exaltation  of  vision  continued  until  Au- 
gust, 1848,  when  he  was  seized  with  violent  continued  pains  in 
the  right  parietal  region ;  at  this  time  there  was  a  slight  weak- 
ness in  the  left  arm.  The  symptoms  increased  till  March,  1849, 
when  there  was  paralysis  and  contraction  of  the  right  arm,  and 
blindness  of  the  left  eye.  When  he  entered  the  hospital  in  July, 
the  following  was  his  condition.  There  was  almost  profound 
stupor.  The  paralyzed  eye  was  almost  completely  covered  by 
the  upper  eyelid,  and  there  was  paralysis,  with  contraction,  of 
all  the  left  side  of  the  body.  There  was  complete  loss  of  power 
over  the  sphincters.     He  continued  in  this  state  until  the  begin- 

1  "  On  the  Duality  of  the  Mind,"  by  R.  Wigan,  M.D. 
'  Andral|  **  Clinique  M^icale,"  torn.  v. 
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niiig  of  September,  when  death  eBsued,  preceded  by  sj-mptDms 
of  low  fever.  The  autopsy  revealed  partial  drcunigcribed  aoftr 
ening  of  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  right  hemisphere,  for 
the  extent  of  about  two  cmtm^tre^.  The  convolutions  were  pale 
and  puify ;  the  pulp  was  diffluent,  and  of  a  dirty  gray  color, 

Dn  Brachet  relates^  when  he  was  interne  at  the  Bie^re,  in 
1811,  the  iiiiirmier  of  the  eurgieal  ward  one  day  aatonished  him 
by  the  capacity  which  his  vision  had  acquired  since  theprevione 
day.  He  could  distingiiish  the  most  mmute  objects  at  an  enor- 
mous distance.  Five  Iioui's  afterwanls  he  felt  a  slight  headache, 
and  in  a  few  hours  more  was  seized  with  apoplexy  ("*  une  apty^ 
pkxiefoudwyoMie'')  and  died  the  next  night*  A  recent  coagulum 
of  blood  was  found  in  the  right  optic  thalamus*  The  iiitiam- 
matlon  which  had  preceded  this  eftusion  had  afieeted  a  part  of 
tlie  brain  immediately  coucerned  in  vision. 

Dr*  Hibbert,  when  eonaidering  the  subject  of  spectral  illu- 
sions, refers  to  morbidly  acute  sensorial  e\n[nptoms  as  connected 
with  certain  obscui'e  conditions  of  l>rain  disease.  He  says  that>y 
in  particular  forms  of  cerebral  inflammation,  the  first  symptoms 
are  an  increased  intensity  of  visual  sensation.  In  the  case  of  a 
lady,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Qood^  there  was  an  intolerable  acnteness 
of  hearing  and  vision,  insomuch  that  the  slightest  light  and 
sound,  even  the  humming  of  a  flvj  became  insupportable* 
Ideas,  also,  were  rendered  more  vivid.  But  as  the  inflamma- 
tion increased  the  acute  senBlbilitj^  to  externa!  impressions  grad- 
ually diminished,  whilst  the  recollected  imngej^  of  the  mind  as- 
sumed a  most  frightful  reality.  In  an  example  which  came 
under  my  own  notice,  the  illusions  of  vision  were  so  intense 
that  although  the  patient  closed  his  eyelids,  he  could  not,  even 
then,  dispel  the  lively  images  of  demons  that  haunted  his  bed. 
The  sleep  was,  moreover,  disturbed  with  the  most  horrible 
dreams.^ 

A  single  woman,  of  delicate  frame,  aged  twenty-two,  had  been 
much  afflicted  with  hysteria  for  more  than  three  months.  The 
paroxysms  of  the  disease  were  often  violent,  accompanied  fre- 
quently, but  not  constantly,  with  temporary  delirium :  so  that 
the  disease  appeared  to  be  well  marked,  never  being  preceded 

>  Goethe  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  producing  phantasms  at  win.  He  says : 
"  When  I  closed  my  eyes  and  depressea  my  head,  I  could  cause  the  image  of  a 
flower  to  appear  in  the  middle  or  the  field  of  vision ;  this  flower  did  not  for  a 
moment  retain  its  first  form,  but  unfolded  itself,  and  developed  from  its  interior 
new  fiowers,  formed  of  colored  or  sometimes  green  leaves.  Theae  were  not  na- 
tural t^owers,  but  of  fantastic  forms,  although  symmetrical  as  the  rosettes  of 
sculptors.  I  was  unable  to  fix  any  one  form,  but  the  development  of  new 
flowers  continued  as  long  as  I  desired  it,  without  any  variation  m  the  rapidity 
of  the  changes.  The  same  thing  occurred  when  I  figured  to  myself  a  variegatra 
di>k.  The  colored  figures  upon  it  underwent  constant  changes,  which  extended 
progressively  from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery,  exactly  like  the  changes 
in  the  modern  kaleidoscope." 
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by  any  local  irritation  of  which  the  patient  was  conscious. 
During  some  of  these  attacks  she  was  occasionally  so  much  in 
possession  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  of  speech,  as  to  be 
able  to  reply  appositely  to  questions  put  to  her  by  the  attend- 
ants ;  but  of  these  conversations  she  retained  no  recollection 
whatever  after  the  termination  of  the  attack.  Certain  parox- 
ysms were  productive  of  convulsions  so  violent  as  to  require 
coercion ;  whilst  others  were  attended  merely  with  mild  deli- 
rium. In  the  latter,  impressions  made  by  surrounding  objects 
upon  the  retina  were  transmitted  to  the  brain,  as  usual  inverted, 
and  were  represented  to  the  mind  in  that  position  so  forcibly, 
that  the  young  woman  could  not  resist  the  impulse  she  felt  to 
place  the  chairs  in  the  room  horizontally,  lest  they  should  fall ; 
finding  they  would  not  stand  on  the  other  end,  she  expressed 
her  surprise,  and  laughed  heartily  on  seeing  the  attendants  all 
standing,  as  she  thought,  upon  their  heads.  The  illusion  im- 
mediate subsided  with  the  fit,  both  lasting  generally  about  an 
hour.     This,  therefore,  was  not  a  singular  occurrence  in  one 

{)articular  fit,  but  recurred  repeatedly.  The  disease  yielded,  at 
euffth,  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  hysteria,  no  defect  either 
in  Sie  organ  of  vision,  or  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  remaining.* 
**  A  widow  of  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  of  a  robust  consti- 
tution, was  afiected  eight  years  previous  to  her  death  with  cata- 
ract of  both  eyes.  She  underwent  an  operation  which  appeared 
at  first  to  prove  successful ;  after  a  few  months,  however,  her 
sight  became  impaired,  the  left  bulb  was  atrophied,  the  right 
pupil  closed,  and  the  patient  was  only  able  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness.  At  this  time  she  first  began  to  complain  of 
seeing  long  rows  of  worms,  strips  of  colored  linen,  or  threads  of 
worsted  constantly  passing  upwards.  An  artificial  pupil  was 
now  made  in  the  right  eye.  The  phantasms  ceased  for  a  time, 
but  returned  after  eight  weeks ;  first  assuming  the  old  shapes, 
and  subsequently  new  ones.  High  walls  rose  up  before  her, 
heavily  laden  carts  surrounded  her,  or  human  figures  hovered 
about  her,  generally  threatening  and  alarming,  rarely  with  a 
firiendly  aspect.  These  phenomena  generally  occurred  only 
during  the  waking  state ;  they  soon  became  so  vivid  that  the 
patient  felt  convinced  of  their  real  existence,  and,  though  con- 
tinuing in  the  full  possession  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  made 
defensive  movements  with  her  hands  whilst  conversing.  Her 
forehead  was  hot,  the  face  much  flushed,  the  pulse  ftill  and  hard, 
and  there  was  a  sense  of  anxiety  and  oppression  which,  with  the 
other  symptoms,  became  aggravated  towards  night.  The  phan- 
tasms continued  with  occasional  remissions  and  exacerbations 
during  six  years,  until  death  ensued.  Fits  of  vertigo  and  uncon- 
sciousness supervened,  associated  with  weakness,  and  subse- 

1  "  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  vol.  xiv,  p.  117. 
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(]^uently  with  paralysis  of  the  left  arm ;  these  recurred  several 
times  during  the  year  without  exerting  any  influence  upon  tiie 
visual  phenomena.  In  the  month  of  January,  1887,  the  patient 
was  seized  with  a  violent  apoplectic  attack,  the  symptoms  of 
which  were  deep  coma,  continuing  for  four-and-twen^  hours, 
stertorous  breathing,  slow,  full  pulse,  paralysis  of  the  left  arm 
and  leg,  and  involuntary  discharges.  She  recovered  also  from 
this  attack,  and  lived  for  a  year  and  three  months  without  far- 
ther inconvenience. 

<'  On  the  16th  March,  1888,  after  feeling  particularly  well  and 
happy  during  the  previous  day,  she  was  seized  during  the  night 
with  another  apoplectic  attack,  accompanied  bj  complete  hemi- 
ple^a  of  the  right  side.  She  died  in  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing dav."* 

In  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  not  far  from  the  ex- 
ternal edge  of  the  posterior  lobe  and  the  surfiAce,  there  was  dis- 
covered a  cavity  of  the  size  of  a  plum,  invested  with  a  reddidi 
membrane,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ochra  fluid.  There 
was  fresh  extravasation  of  blood  m  the  middle  and  posterior  lobe 
of  the  left  hemisphere,  near  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  ojMi 
thalamus.  The  latter  was  converted  mto  a  gravish  pulp.  The 
optic  nerves  and  the  chiasma  were  in  a  normal  condition.  An 
examination  of  the  retina  was  not  permitted. 

Derangbmbnt,  Perversion,  and  Aberration  of  Sioht  will  be 
found  more  frequently  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  brain  than 
impairment,  loss,  or  exaltation  of  this  function.  Such  disordered 
states  of  the  eyes  vary  from  slight  disturbances  and  irregulari- 
ties of  sight  to  actual  illusions,  ocular  spectra^  and  phantasms. 
The  physiognomy  of  the  eye  is  peculiar  in  these  eases  of  brain 
disease.  This  symptom  should  be  accurately  observed.  The 
eyes  present  occasionally  an  unnatural  brightness,  and  the  vision 
an  intensity  of  power,  when  the  patient's  attention  is  concen- 
trated upon  any  object,  or  if  engaged  in  exciting  topics  of  con- 
versation. 

In  some  conditions  of  cerebral  disorder,  the  patient  is  con- 
scious of  an  inability  to  fix  his  eyes  for  many  minutes  continu- 
ously upon  any  one  point  or  object.  There  is  an  evident  want 
of  control  over  the  sight,  the  eyes  ceasing  to  obey  the  volition. 
Occasionally,  the  patient  stares  at  objects ;  the  fixed  expression 
of  the  eyes  is  associated  with  an  apparent  immobility  of  the 
pupil.  There  is  often  observed  in  these  cases  what  has  been 
termed  a  destruction  of  the  motor  paralellism  of  the  nerve  of 
vision ;  a  deviation,  in  fact,  from  the  optic  axis. 

I  attended  a  case,  with  Dr.  Birkett,  of  obscure  cerebro-spinal 
disease,  in  which  there  existed  a  singular  irregularity  of  vision, 
the  effect,  it  is  presumed,  of  atrophy  and  impaired  nutrition  of 

1  Romberg. 
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the  brain,  possibly  of  the  optic  thalamus.  There  never  has  been 
in  this  case  any  marked  headache.  The  patient  has,  however, 
complained  of  mental  confusion,  want  of  confidence  in  himself, 
and  of  severe  paroxysms  of  vertigo.  He  appears  to  have  lost 
the  controlling  power  over  the  lower  extremities.  He  has  had 
for  some  time  an  impairment  of  sensibility  in  two  of  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand.  His  intellect  appears  unclouded.  The  eyes 
are  peculiarly  afiected.  There  is  a  marked  diflference  in  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  the  left  pupil  is  contracted,  and  the  right 
dilated.  The  left  eye  appears  to  be  atrophied,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance as  if  it  were  flat,  sunk  in  its  socket,  and  much  smaller 
than  the  opposite  one.  The  vision  is  also  defective  in  each  eye. 
With  the  left  he  has  short,  and  with  the  right  eye  long  sight. 

In  some  forms  of  brain  disease  there  is  a  peculiar  expression 
of  the  eyes,  similar  to  that  seen  in  some  cases  of  strabismus,  but 
without  the  muscular  aflfection  upon  which  that  affection  de- 
pends. The  patient  stares  as  if  he  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
tinder  the  influence  of  an  optical  illusion.  In  these  cases,  there 
is,  as  Dr.  F.  Devay  remarks,  "  a  want  of  parallelism  in  the  organ 
of  vision.     The  eyes  are  not  in  the  axis  of  reason." 

Dr.  Mferier  has  called  attention  to  a  trembling,  oscillation,  and 
vacillation  of  the  ocular  globes  observed  among  the  insane 
threatened  with  dementia.  It  is  a  permanent  and  continual 
convulsion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  small  lateral  movements 
are  confined  to  the  ocular  globes.  Sometimes  they  work  up  and 
down,  but  the  last  movement  is  much  more  rare.  The  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Merier  have  led  to  these  conclusions :  1.  That  the 
exhibition  of  convulsive  movements,  laterally  and  up  and  down, 
which  he  has  observed  in  a  ereat  number  of  patients,  has  always 
coincided  with  that  period  of  the  disorder  marked  by  the  change 
from  an  acute  to  a  cnronic  state :  for  example,  in  the  transition 
from  mania  to  dementia ;  2.  That  the  existence  and  persistence 
of  these  ocular  movements  amonff  patients  give  to  the  prognosis 
a  very  great  gravity,  justifying  the  notion  that  the  insane  who 
were  in  a  supposed  favorable  condition  were  already,  or  were 
about  to  become,  incurable. 

M.  Morel,  referring  to  these  facts,  adds,  that  in  such  cases  the 
eve  throws  out  an  extraordinary  and  undefinable  brilliancy ;  but 
this  last  phenomenon  is  scarcely  ever  remarked  except  during 
the  period  of  transition.  When  dementia  is  confirmed,  the  eye 
is  as  it  were  extinct,  and  the  gaze  has  that  stupid  and  doltish 
expression  quite  in  harmony  with  the  weakness  of  the  intellectual 
fiiculties. 

Portal  predicated  an  attack  of  apoplexy  in  a  gentleman  (appa- 
rently at  the  time  in  perfect  health)  from  observing  a  slight  fix- 
edness of  his  left  eye  and  a  trifling  weakness  (incipient  paralysis) 
on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  Apoplectic  patients  have  Seen 
known  to  complain,  just  previously  to  an  attack,  of  objects  ap- 
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pearing  to  be  colored  red.  Others  fancy  that  a  line  of  a  similar 
tint  borders  all  bodies.  They  also  complain  of  a  sensation  like 
that  experienced  by  the  eyes  when  they  have  been  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  strong  light  Objects  appear  as  if  they  were 
dotted  with  black  or  red  spots,  or  the  patient  imagines  that  a 
mist  or  thin  veil  intervenes  oetween  the  eyes  and  the  objects  at 
which  they  are  directed. 

Meningitis,  con^stion,  or  cerebral  hypersBmia,  and  other  acute 
diseases  of  the  brain,  are  occasionally  preceded  by  double  vision, 
strabismus,  and  other  derangements  of  sight  These  are  also 
the  well-recognized  premonitory  symptoms  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

^  Andral  observed  a  person  who  for  several  years  was  constantiy 
tormented  by  tiie  imaginary  sight  of  small  bodies  of  different 
forms  and  colors  dancing  before  his  eyes.  If  he  looked  steadily 
at  an  object,  it  appeared  to  be  dotted  with  red  or  black  points. 
These  ocular  spectra,  which  were  permanent,  prevented  his  read- 
ing or  writing.  He  did  not  complain  of  vertigo,  or  headache. 
The  conjunctivfe  were  habitually  congested,  and  he  could  not 
endure,  without  considerable  simering,  a  more  than  ordinarily 
strong  light 

Among  the  aberrations  of  the  sense  of  si^ht  precursory  of 
cerebral  disease  are  the  following :  Seeing  objects  cut  in  half, 
double,  or  inverted.  It  twice  occurred  to  Dr.  Wollaston  not  to 
be  able  to  see  but  on  one  side  of  the  axis  of  vision.  The  first 
time  the  left  side  of  each  eve  was  affected ;  he  saw  but  the  half 
of  a  man's  face  or  of  any  object  he  looked  at;  and  in  attempting 

to  read  the  name  Johnson  over  a  door,  he  saw  only son,  the 

commencement  of  the  name  being  totally  obliterated  from  his 
view;  the  complaint  was  of  short  duration.  About  nineteen 
years  afterwards  the  visual  phenomenon  recurred ;  this  time  the 
right  side  of  the  eye,  about  three  degrees  from  the  centre  of  the 
retina,  was  affected,  and  its  duration  was  ten  minutes.  Two 
analogous  cases  are  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  "Wollaston.  Desmou- 
lins  states  that  M.  Arago  has  experienced  this  affection  of  vision 
three  times ;  on  the  first  two  occasions  objects  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  axis  of  vision  were  invisible  ;  the  third  time  he  saw 
objects  on  the  right  only  of  this  axis.  The  same  author  notices 
also  the  following  remarkable  ease.  In  consequence  of  a  cere- 
bral fever,  the  external  side  of  the  left  retina  of  M.  de  M 

became  insensible;  with  his  eye  he  saw  objects  only  situate  to 
the  left  of  the  centre  of  vision,  and,  as  at  the  same  time  there 
was  an  outward  deviation  of  the  axis  of  this  eye  throuffh  a 
paralysis  of  the  nerve  of  the  third  pair,  when  he  employee!  both 
eves,  he  saw  objects  double ;  but  what  was  still  more  sinsrular, 
tfie  right  eye  being  closed,  he  saw  with  the  left  eye  the  objects 
removed  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees  to  the  right  of  their 
real  position. 
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A  lady  who  had  complained  of  being  out  of  health,  of  slight 
headache  and  partial  deafness,  found,  in  the  early  part  of  one 
morning,  that  her  si^ht  was  disordered.  In  attempting  to  read 
a  book,  she  remarked  that  the  printed  letters  and  sentences  were 
running  one  into  the  other.  Subsequently  the  page  appeared 
as  if  a  piece  of  finely  glazed  paper  nad  been  placed  over  it, 
through  which  she  was  just  able  to  discern  the  letters.  In  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  she  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy  which 
ended  fatally. 

Vitiated  perception  is  a  common  precursory  symptom  of  apo- 
plexy. A  lady  menaced  with  cerebral  hemorrhage  previously 
to  the  attack  complained  of  beinff  annoyed  by  numerous  un- 
usual appearances  in  luminous  bodies;  the  flame  of  a  candle  was 
enlarged  to  the  shape  of  a  tulip,  and  with  a  red  centre;  the 
moon  a]()eared  oval,  with  a  central  portion  of  a  bright  scarlet. 
All  distant  objects  were  hazy,  yet  she  read  and  wrote  without 
any  difficulty. 

A  patient  a  few  hours  before  a  paralytic  attack  was  able  only 
to  recognize  half  of  everything  he  saw.  If  he  looked  at  a  per- 
son, there  appeared  to  be  but  one  eye,  half  of  a  nose,  and  mouth. 
In  another  case,  every  part  of  the  body  was  enveloped  in  a  thick 
mist.     These  were  among  the  premonitory  signs  of  an. attack  of 

Ehrenitis,  and  existed  some  days  before  a  severe  paroxysm  of 
eadache  excited  alarm  as  to  the  state  of  the  brain. 

When  speaking  of  the  disorders  of  vision  connected  with 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  Andral  remarks,  "  Sieht  is  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  disturbed.  We  see  individuals  struck  down  with 
apoplexy  and  affected  with  paralysis  and  loss  of  sensation,  where, 
nevertheless,  consciousness  and  vision  remain.  Different  sensa- 
tions, resulting  from  disturbance  of  this  function,  are  experi- 
enced by  patients,  who  describe  them  in  different  ways;  some 
say  that  they  have  motes  before  their  eyes;  others,  they  see  the 
light  as  through  a.  cloud,  just  as  on  the  onset  of  cataract — ^yet 
here  the  crystalline  lens  is  clear;  others  see  various  colors. 
Sometimes,  those  who  at  a  later  period  are  attacked  with  apo- 
plexy, have  the  sight  modified  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  be- 
fore the  attack  in  such  a  manner  that  all  objects  appear  double, 
a  symptom  which  is  sometimes  transient,  being  present  one  day 
and  not  another.  In  other  cases  the  loss  of  sight  is  nearly  com- 
plete, but  such  cases  are  very  rare.  When  the  sight  is  lost,  this 
may  take  place  on  one  side  or  on  both;  and  this  blindness  coin- 
cides with  the  loss  of  numerous  other  senses."^ 

Photopsia,  or  the  appearance  of  luminous  phenomena,  objects 
in  a  state  of  ignition,  or  surrounded  by  a  phosphorescent  halo, 
are  common  incipient  symptoms  of  acute  disease  of  the  brain. 

"A  distinguished  artist  for  several  years  suffered  from  pho- 

>  «*01iniquo." 
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topj^ia,  to  which  afterwards  heatlache  and  diminution  of  vimon 
were  added,  terminatiiig  in  complete  blindness,  Nevertlieleea 
the  luminous  phenomena  continued  niE^ht  and  day,  occasionally 
assuming  the  appearance  of  augelB  with  flaming  swords,  whose 
movements  were  apparently  accompanied  by  an  electric  light 
The  formH,  however,  frequently  varied.  The  mental  powers  of 
the  individual  remained  unimpairetl,  and  whenever  he  went  out 
he  was  very  attentive  to  everything  that  did  not  require  eyeeight. 
In  the  sprmg  of  1835  he  had  an  apoplectic  seizure  which  de- 
prived him  01  movement,  conaciousnese,  and  speech.  There  waa 
complete  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  and  the  pupiis  were  dilated. 
He  recovered  iFrom  this  condition,  and  after  a  tew  weeks  waa 
again  able  to  go  about  the  town  and  attend  to  his  business.  But 
the  visual  phenomena  returned^  and  the  ^ight  was  aa  painfully 
dazzling,  and  more  continuously  so  than  before.  Presfli|f  e  at  tiie 
back  of  the  neek  caused  great  uneasiness,  extending:  to  the  lower 
trunk  and  extremities.  It  was  not  puin^  but  a  horrid  feeling 
that  was  induced.  This  pervaded  the  whole  frame,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  greatest  entreaty  that  he  could  be  induced  to  permit 
a  repetition  of  the  manual  examination.  The  sensibility  had 
now  so  much  incrcEBcd  that  simply  touching  was  sufficient  to 
renew  these  distreesing  sensations*  A  pint  of  blood  was  tiikeu 
from  the  ^rm.  During  the  operation  the  \^sion  returned.  He 
said  he  saw  three  women  standing  behind  the  gentleman  who 
was  bleeding  him*  Being  asked  were  they  as  large  as  lite?  he 
replied,  'That  thcv  were  ratlier  low,'  iind  poh»t"^(i  t'*  t^ie  place 
where  they  stood.  It  was  inquired,  *  Had  he  ever  seen  them  be- 
fore?' *]No.'  *Were  they  speaking  to  each  other?'  ^No.' 
*  What  were  they  doing  ?'  *  They  were  usually  minding  their 
business,  but  sometimes  stopped  to  watch  him,  and  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  on  his  for  some  moments.'  The  sense  of  feeling  was 
quite  as  much  disturbed  and  illusive  as  that  of  sight,  for  in  a 
rew  moments  after  he  called  out  that  he  .felt  *One  of  them 
thumping  up  against  that  part  of  the  bed  on  which  he  lay;'  and 
presently  ag^in  looked  abruptly  behind  him,  saying,*  That  some- 
body had  hit  him  two  or  three  times  on  the  back.'  All  this  was 
very  diflferent  from  the  usual  raving  of  the  insane,  as  he  scarcely 
felt  the  impression  before  he  was  himself  aware  of  its  being  an 
illusion,  in  fact,  his  chief  distress  arose  from  the  alarming 
nature  of  the  disordered  perceptions.  *  Rid  me  of  these  sights 
and  sounds,'  was  his  entreaty, '  and  get  me  some  sleep,  or  I  shall 
lose  my  senses!' 

"Active  purgatives  were  exhibited  after  venesection  was  per- 
formed. Subsequently  a  blister  was  applied  over  the  ninth  dor- 
sal vertebra  with  great  benefit.  He  soon  recovered  under  the 
continued  use  of  gentle  alterative  aperients,  combined  with 
counter-irritation. 

"He  had  a  recurrence  of  the  attack  some  months  after  in  con- 
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sequence  of  hard  drinking;  but  though  he  complained  more  of 
the  head,  especially  the  back  of  it,  there  was  no  material  fulness 
or  jfrequency  of  the  pulse,  or  febrile  irritation.  He  was  relieved 
by  purgatives  and  blistering,  and  was  afterwards  treated  with 
camphor  and  other  nervine  medicines. 

"  In  the  month  of  August  an  apoplectic  attack  occurred,  and 
death  ensued  in  three  days.  The  right  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain  was  found,  after  death,  to  contain  nearly  three  ounces  of 
clear  fluid.  The  left  was  full  of  bladders  resembling  hydatids 
of  various  sizes,  and  containing  fluids  varying  in  consistency. 
This  accumulation  sprung  from  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  bj  a 
kind  of  pedicle,  and  penetrated  into  all  the  recesses  of  the  cavity, 
pushing  its  branches  forward  so  as  to  extend  the  thalamus  of  one 
side  into  the  opposite  half  of  the  brain,  destroying  everything 
that  opposed  its  passage.  Both  thalami  optici  were  converted 
into  a  pulp,  as  well  as  tne  whole  anterior  lobe,  which  was  so  dif- 
fluent as  scarcely  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure.  The  optic 
nerves  were  compressed  by  the  hycmtids  so  as  to  present  a  mere 
thready  appearance. *'* 

A  nobleman,  for  some  weeks  previously  to  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, was  subject  to  a  curious  phantasm.  He,  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  day  when  suftering  from  acute  headache,  saw 
clearly  a  spectral  image  resembling  himself.  This  form  of  hallu- 
cination is  termed  deuteroscopia.  The  phenomena  is  considered 
of  rare  occurrence,  even  among  the  insane.  Aristotle  refers  to 
this  type  of  illusion.*  It  is  explained  more  at  length  in  his 
Meteorology. 

A  certain  Antipheron,  Aristotle  says,  when  he  was  walking 
saw  a  phantasmal  reflection  of  himself  advancing  towards  him. 
A  traveller,  who  had  passed  a  long  time  without  sleeping,  per- 
ceived one  night  his  own  image,  which  rode  by  his  side.  It 
imitated  all  his  actions.  The  horseman  having  to  cross  a  river, 
the  phantom  passed  over  it  with  him.  HaWng  arrived  at  a  place 
where  the  mist  was  less  thick,  this  curious  apparition  vanished. 
Goethe  relates  having  had  a  similar  hallucination.  This  form 
of  hallucination  is  frequently  observed  during  the  delirium  of 
typhoid  fever.* 

Morel  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  general  paralysis.  In  the  incipient  phase  of  the  disease  she 
affirmed  that  she  constantly  saw,  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  a  man 
without  a.  head.  When  she  directed  her  steps  boldly  towards 
the  place  where  the  apparition  appeared,  it  immediately  vanished. 
She  said  nothing  about  this  phantom  to  her  family,  fearing  that 
she  would  be  thought  insane.     This  patient  observed,  after  her 

'  Dr.  Jg.  Johnson,  "Medico-Chir.  Review." 
■  "De  Memoriii  et  Reminiscenti&." 

•  "Anatomic  Compar^e  dii  Systfeme  Nerveux,"  par  Pp.  Leuret  and  P.  Gra- 
liolet.    Paris,  1857.    P.  689. 
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i&^ed  restoratioit  to  reason ,  that  the  first  trial  %he  made  of  her 
intellectual  powergi,  whilet  comimmingr  with  horsself,  consisted  \n 
her  occupying  the  place  where  the  apparition  formerly  appeared. 
The  abeenee  or  presence  of  the  phantom  ought  to  prove,  sue  said, 
the  validity  of  her  cure. 

Ib  many  cases,  the  ocular  spectra,  illuaions  of  virion,  and 
phautafinie,  are  supposed  to  be  referrible  to  spinal  disease  or 
irritation,  I,  however,  suspect  that,  when  morbid  phenomena 
of  this  kind  are  presentj  the  affection  is  to  be  viewed  more  as 
one  of  a  cerebro-Bpinal  character  than  as  a  disorder  excl  Uisively 
localised  in  the  spinal  column. 

An  instance  occnrred,  some  years  since,  of  a  young  girl  being 
haunted,  whilst  laboring  under  spinal  irritation,  by  a  spoetral 
figure,  which  she  described  as  standing  by  her  bedside.  She 
was  frequently  seizied  with  fits  of  screaming  as  she  taneied  the 
phantom  approached  her. 

A  man,  aged  thirty -six,  of  a  good  constitution,  but  very  in- 
temperate habits,  complained  for  some  days  of  occasional  pains 
in  the  stomach  and  arch  of  the  eolou,  with  costiveness,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  general  nervous  excitement.  He  had  constant 
slight  pain  in  the  brow,  with  disturbance  of  vision,  and  extreme 
aensibility  to  noise,  conjoined  with  a  morbid  state  of  exaltation 
of  the  senses.  His  eyes  were  snftused,  tongue  white,  pulse  about 
ninety.  lie  had  a  pain  in  hie  chest,  accompanied  with  ^reat 
anxiety.  Hia  chief  distress,  however,  arose  from  optical  visions, 
with  which  he  was  continually  troubled.  Figures  of  persons, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  wholly  unknown  to  him,  were  fi^ 
quently  before  him,  sometimes  so  plain  and  distinct,  that  al- 
though his  reason  assured  him  they  were  mere  illusions,  he 
coula  scarcely  avoid  believing  that  they  had  an  absolute  exist- 
ence. They  were  not  alwajrs  the  same  nor  always  present,  but 
went  and  came,  renewing  his  anxiety  and  irritation  of  mind  as 
often  as  they  appeared.  On  examining  the  spine  tenderness  was 
found  at  the  three  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  pressure  on  any  of 
them  exciting  much  pain.  The  eighth,  nintn,  and  tenth  dorsal 
vertebrsB  were  excessively  tender,  the  slightest  pressure  on  any 
of  them  occasioning  an  exceedingly  distressing  sensation  along 
the  spine  to  the  sacrum. 

J.  H.,  aged  fifteen  years,  said  that,  at  night,  he  invariably 
became  blmd :  he  could  not  see  the  furniture  or  people  about 
the  room,  when  thejr  were  perfectly  visible  to  eveiw  one  else. 
The  candle  or  fire-light  appeared  like  a  broad  red  haze,  just 
distinguishable  from  darkness,  but  making  nothing  perceptible. 
He  could  perceive  any  dark  object  between  him  and  the  light, 
and  no  more.  He  was  affected  in  this  way  for  about  a  fortnight, 
and  had  a  similar  complaint  a  year  ago,  which  continued  a  long 
time.     There  was  great  tenderness  on  pressing  the  second  cer- 
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vical  vertebra.  He  perfectly  recovered  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours,  by  a  small  bleeding,  an  active  calomel  purgative,  and  a 
blister  to  the  nape  of  th^  neck,  and  has  since  continued  welL 

A  young  gentleman,  aged  sevente^i,  was  frequently  attacked 
with  violent  headache  and  sickness  of  stomach.  These  symp- 
toms were  always  ushered  in  by  indistinctness  of  vision.  His 
first  warning  was  a  sudden  appearance  of  something  misty  and 
tremulous  before  his  eyes;  80on  afterwards  he  perceived  only  the 
vertical  half  of  any  object  he  looked  at,  and  eventually  the  out- 
lines faded  away  altogether  into  thick  darkness.  This  almost 
total  blindness  continued  generally  for  a  very  short  period;  the 
thick  dark  mist  gradually  cleared  off",  and  the  forms  of  every- 
thing around  him  were  again  distinctly  observed.  He  was  then 
instantly  seized  with  intense  headache,  chiefly  affecting  the  fore- 
head, usually  so  dreadful  in  its  nature,  and  accompanied  by  such 
distressing  nausea  or  sickness,  that  he  said  he  could  scarcely  live 
if  it  lasted  a  second  day.  He  commonly  found  relief  by  lying 
down :  the  pain  was  thus  more  easily  endured,  and  the  paroxysm 
was  shorter,  terminating  in  four  or  five  hours,  when  it  might 
otherwise  continue  for  twenty.  Instead  of  pain,  a  deep  lethargy 
sometimes  supervened  on  the  affection  of  vision,  during  whicn 
he  lay  as  in  heavy  slumber,  but  frightfully  conscious  of  time  pass- 
ing, and  of  terrific  sights  and  sounds  crowding  upon  his  imagr- 
nation.  He  awoke  out  of  this  state  of  mind  m  a  state  of  tem- 
porary delirium ;  did  not  know  for  some  time  where  he  was,  or 
what  had  happened,  and  spoke  incoherently.  Even  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  headache,  although  there  was  much  less  con- 
fusion of  mind  than  after  the  lethargy,  the  memory  was  always 
very  imperfect  for  some  hours.  He  could  not  recollect  the  words 
he  wished  to  make  use  of,  but  employed  others  wholly  inapplica- 
ble in  their  stead;  and  of  this  mistake  he  was  always  conscious 
at  the  moment.  To  these  attacks  he  had  been  subject  for  about 
two  years ;  but  in  their  intervals  he  has  sometimes  been  affected 
in  a  very  different  way.  He  awoke  suddenly  out  of  his  sleep  at 
night  in  dreadful  apprehension,  for  which  he  could  not  account 
There  was  a  continued  crowding  and  rushing  of  ideas  through 
his  mind.  He  felt  as  if  everything  he  did,  and  all  that  was  done 
about  him,  passed  over  with  a  frightful  and  hurried  rapidity. 
This  at  last  wore  away,  and  was  generally,  even  from  the  first, 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  his  will ;  an  effort  to  check 
the  current  of  his  ideas,  and  divert  it  into  another  direction,  fre- 
quently proving  successful. 

On  examination,  there  was  found  great  tenderness  of  the 
second  cervical  and  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae. 
When  this  last  was  slightly  pressed  upon,  he  felt  a  horrible  sen- 
sation shoot  through  his  whole  frame.  It  was  quite  indescribable, 
and  nearly  made  nim  faint    He  expressed  the  greatest  appre- 
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hension  at  the  thought  of  the  presstiFe  bein^  repeated,  aud  had 
a  disagreeable  feeling  in  his  back  for  the  entire  day  afterwards.' 

Strabismus  is  occasionally  observed  among  the  earl^  signs 
of  disease  of  the  brain,  particularly  in  the  cerebral  affections  of 
children.  K  present,  it  should  be  carefully  regarded.  A  slight 
squint  in  the  eye  suddenly  appearing  and  associated  with  acute 
headache,  mental  confiision,  or  severe  vertigo,  has  occasionally 
been  found  precursory  of  apoplexy,  and  often  denotes  the  com- 
mencement of  effusion. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  complained  for  a  few  days  of  head- 
ache and  depression  of  spirits,  was  observed,  whilst  at  dinner, 
to  have  strabismus.  A  few  minutes  subsequently  he  dropped 
down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Illustrations  of  a  similar  character 
could  be  cited,  in  which  other  forms  of  acute  brain  disease  have 
•  been  ushered  in  by  this  symptom. 

Double  Vision  is  a  most  important  precursory  symptom  of 
disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  one  of  great  practical  value,  and 
should  not  escape  attentive  observation.  In  acute  mischief 
originating  in  the  brain,  but  particularly  in  the  obscure  cere- 
brfu  diseases  of  children,  it  is  an  important  diamostic  sign. 
Aberration  of  vision  is  occasionally  symptomatic  of  gastric  and 
hepatic  disorder,  but  when  associated  with  persistent  or  parox- 
ysmal attacks  of  headache,  lowness  of  spirits,  morbid  conaitio'*^* 
of  the  muscular  power,  we  cannot  be  too  closely  observant  ^^ 
the  state  of  the  patient's  health. 

Attacks  of  apoplexy,  paralysis,  cerebritis,  and  mening:^^* 
have  often  been  preceded  by  double  vision.     Dr.  Qreffory  \^fc-^ 
acquainted  with  a  sportsman  who,  one  day  when  out  shooti^t^e' 
disputed  with  his  gamekeeper  as  to  the  number  of  dogs  tlrrraey 
had  in  the  field.     He  asked  how  he  came  to  bring  so  many      ^ 
eight  dogs  with  him.     The  servant  assured  him  there  were  t^^^^ 
four,  and  then  the  gentleman  became  at  once  aware  of  his  sit^^*^^" 
tion,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  home.     He  had  not  been  lo— ^'^8 
in  the  house  when  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  died.* 

Morbid  Phenomena  op  Hearing. — The  sense  of  sound  ^\ 

variously  affected  in  ditterent  morbid  states  of  the  brain  a*'  -^ 
disordered  c6nditions  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  In  some  cixs"^^^^^ 
there  is  observed,  in  connection  with  subtle  changes  of  stnr  -^^^ 
ture  within  the  cranium,  complete  loss  of  hearing.  In  oth^^"**^ 
instances,  this  special  sense  becomes  obtuse,  in  some  it  is  VC^  ^ 
verted.  In  particular  forms  of  disease  of  the  brain  an  exalte  ,:^^ 
condition  of  the  faculty  exists.  ^^. 

Occasionally,  among  the  incipient  symptoms  of  cerebral  dr  -^^ 
ease,  there  is  sudden  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve.     The  ^^^ 

1  Vide  »*0n  Functional  Disorders  of  the  Spinal  Cord,'*  by  W.  L.  D.  Gri; 
M.D. 
•  Dr.  WaUon's  "  Practice  of  Physic." 
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extreme  cases  are  not,  however,  of  common  occurrence.  The 
symptoms  most  generally  noticed  in  insidious  affections  of  the 
brain,  in  relation  to  the  faculty  of  hearing,  are  either  a  gradual 
impairment,  sluggish  state  of  the  sense,  intensely  morbid  exal- 
tation, or  aberration  of  the  faculty. 

Disordered  hearing  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms 
attendant  upon  those  extremely  dangerous  attiections  of  tne  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  ear,  sometimes  involving  the  bones, 
membranes,  and  ultimately  the  brain  itself,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently preceded,  for  a  length  of  time,  by  a  chronic  purulent 
discharge  (otorrhcea),  often  connected  witn  chronic  meningitis, 
or  cerebral  suppurative  inflammation,  terminating  in  abscess  of 
the  brain. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  certain  affections  of  this  organ  the 
hearing  is  often  painfully  acute.  The  faintest  whisper  rever- 
berates through  the  ear  like  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  conver- 
sations that  take  place  in  remote  parts  of  the  h9U8e  are  clearly 
and  distinctly  heard  by  the  patient  whilst  in  this  state  of  auri- 
cular hyperesthesia. 

The  sense  of  hearing  occasionally  becomes  extremely  acute 
in  certain  forms  of  delirium.  A  physician  whom  I  knew  was 
able,  when  in  a  state  of  cerebral  exaltation,  whilst  occupying  a 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  hear  with  remarkable  clearness 
the  conversation  taking  place  in  the  kitchen.  I  have  witnessed 
some  remarkable  instances  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  early  as 
well  as  advanced  stage  of  brain  disease. 

Dr.  Elliotson  knew  a  gentleman,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
who  had  suddenly  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  and  whilst  in  bed 
he  heard  the  least  sound  at  the  bottom  of  the  house  with  an 
acuteness  which  surprised  him ;  he  could  also  tell  the  hour  by  a 
watch  placed  on  a  table  at  such  a  distance  from  his  bed  as  to 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  distinguish  the  hands 
when  he  was  in  health. 

A  patient,  for  nearly  a  week  previously  to  an  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  complainea  to  those  immediately  about  him 
of  great  exaltation  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  In  another  case,  for 
a  few  hours  prior  to  an  apoplectic  seizure,  a  person  remarked  to 
his  son  that,  when  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  he  could,  and, 
in  feet,  did  hear  distinctly  a  conversation  that  was  taking  place 
in  the  dining-room  at  a  time  when  no  one  else  could  distmguish 
the  sound  of  human  voices.  I  have  often  witnessed  in  the  brain 
affections  of  children,  particularly  in  scrofulous  diseases  of  this 
organ  and  its  investing  membranes,  a  sudden  acuteness  of  this 
sense  preceding  more  formidable  and  fatal  cerebral  symptoms. 

Morbid  exaltation  of  the  sense  of  hearing  is  not  an  unfrequent 
symptom  of  approaching  mental  derangement.  In  the  premoni- 
tory stage  the  patient  often  complains  of  great  sensorial  activity. 
He  sees  what  no  other  person  is  able  to  recognize;  smells  offen* 
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tSm  and  disagreeable  odors  not  perceived  by  those  near  him,  and 
liearii  noisos  and  voices  appreciable  only  by  hioieelf.  This  dis- 
ordered a<?utenees  of  the  seuBe^  m  often  witnessed  for  some  time 
previously  to  the  p»atient  niaiiifestiixg  any  observable  aimmtian  of 
mteUect  characterized  by  illusions  or  hallucinations. 

When  the  mind  is  loeing  it^  balance  in  the  incipient  stage  of 
insanity,  the  patient  will  be  heard  to  ask  rather  anxiously  mom 
about  him,  '*  Did  f/ou  not  apeak?''  **  Did  }fou  hear  a  voice?"'  **I 
thought,"  repeats  the  patient,  earnestly,  *'  I  heard  some  person 
calling  nt)/  name."  "Surely  there  mmi  be  oae  in  the  room  or 
outside  the  door  addressing  me,''  Such  were  the  nervous  ejacn- 
lations  of  a  patient  to  his  wife  three  or  four  da}^  prior  t*>  an  at- 
tack of  furious  delirium,  associated  with  frightful  hallueinatiotiSj 
resulting  unhappily  in  suicide* 

A  lady,  a  fortnight  before  her  mind  was  considered  to  be  de- 
ranged, was  in  the  habit  of  waking  her  hufiband  several  times 
during  the  night,  imagining  that  she  heard  the  voices  of  per- 
sons in  the  room  or  in  some  part  of  the  house.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  she  declared  that  she  distinctlv  recognized  the  voice 
of  her  mother  (who  w^as  then  in  New  Zealimd)  calling  her  by 
name,  aod  begging  her,  in  accents  of  the  deepest  distress,  to 
come  to  her*  The  patient  insisted  upon  getting  up  and  ex- 
amining the  whole  of  the  house  before  she  would  be  persuaded 
her  mother  was  not  there.  At  this  time  no  one  suspected  that 
these  were  incipient  symptoms  of  insanity, 

Thc,>e  illni^ions  of  lioarina:  often  k^iid  to  a  Bad  sacrifice  of  life, 
occasionally  impelling  to  the  commission  of  murder  and  suicide. 
Under  the  irresistible  influence  of  an  imaginary  voice,  many  a 
person  is  driven  to  acts  of  violence  and  homicide.  Occasion- 
ally, the  illusions  of  hearing  are  of  a  double  character,  that  is, 
the  patient  is  apparently  subject  to  the  influence  of  two  distinct 
voices,  a  good  and  a  bad  voice;  one  inciting  him  to  sacrifice  life, 
the  other  a  restraining  voice,  begging  and  imploring  him  not  to 
yield  to  his  dangerously  insane  impulses.  "  j\^  bad  voices  urge, 
my  good  voices  restrain  me,"  was  the  remark  of  a  patient  who 
believed  himself  to  be  demoniacally  possessed.  "I should  have 
destroyed  mvself  long  ago,"  said  an  insane  person  to  Dr.  Morel, 
"  or  I  should  have  killed  somebody  else,  if  the  voice  of  my  good 
angel  had  not  begged  and  encouraged  me  to  suffer." 

Patients  often  contend  with  these  antagonistic  illusions,  or 
"  double  voices,"  as  Morel  designates  them.  In  one  ear  the 
most  frightfully  obscene  ideas  are  suggested ;  whilst  in  the  op- 
posite one  sentiments  of  the  greatest  purity  will  be  whispered 
to  the  disordered  imagination  of  the  suflierer.  These  antago- 
nistic and  opposing  illusions  lead  to  fearful  contests,  and  pro- 
duce a  sad  amount  of  mental  agonj.  "  Which  voice  ought  I 
to  obey?"  said  a  delicate  and  sensitive-minded  patient  to  me 
one  day  after  a  fit  of  hysterico-maniacal  excitement     ^*I  am 
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urged  by  persons  that  address  me  on  my  right  side  to  utter 
blasphemous  and  indecent  expressions,  and  to  commit  acts  the 
most  repugnant  and  repulsive  to  my  nature ;  whilst  in  the  op- 
posite ear  I  clearly  recognize  the  tender  voice  (conscience  ?)  be- 
seeching me  not  to  yield  to  the  fearful  temptations  of  Satan, 
but  to  battle  with  his  vile  and  wicked  suggestions."  An  in- 
sane patient  was  urged  by  an  imaginary  voice  to  destroy  him- 
self. He  was  commanded  to  cut  his  throat.  The  words  blood, 
blood,  blood,  were  repeated  with  terrible  emphasis,  and  in  rapid 
succession ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  discovered 
with  a  razor,  seriously  contemplating  self-destruction.  This 
gentleman  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  double  voice,  for 
at  times  when  the  word  blood  was  ringing  awfully  in  his  ear, 
and  an  "  air-drawn  dagger,"  stained  with  gore,  glittered  before 
his  eyes,  there  stood,  aslie  imagined,  on  the  opposite  side  of  his 
body  a  good  spirit  whispering  to  him  texts  of  Scripture,  repeat- 
ing verses  of  hymns  applicable  to  his  then  state  of  mind,  and 
imploring  him  in  most  affectionate  and  touching  language  not 
to  etemally  damn  his  soul  by  destroying  his  own  life. 

The  Taste,  Touch,  and  Smell  exhibit,  occasionally,  at  the 
commencement  of  cerebral  disease,  evidence  of  impairment, 
exaltation,  and  perversion.  Prior  to  the  development  of  the 
more  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  brain,  the 
patient  complains  in  some  cases  of  a  morbid  condition  of  taste, 
of  unnatural  states  of  the  tactile  sensibility,  and  of  disorder  of 
the  sense  of  smell.  In  all  ^affections  of  the  brain  and  mind  as- 
sociated with  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  latter 
sense  is  observed  to  be  greatly  involved ;  but  there  is  no  special 
and  characteristic  symptom  m  connection  with  either  of  them 
distinctive  of  the  commencement  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  insane,  in  the  incipient  state  of  their  malady,  are  often 
heard  to  complain  of  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  most  of- 
fensive and  noxious  smells.  The  predominant  odors  noticed  in 
the  early  periods  of  mental  alienation  are  those  of  sulphur- and 
putrid  boaies. 

A  lady  declared  that  her  inside  was  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
a  fact  she  recognized  by  a  particular  exhalation  from  her  body 
for  some  months  before  her  intellect  was  obviously  derangea. 
She  was  frequently  heard  to  complain  of  this  offensive  odor,  but 
no  one  suspected  the  mind  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected, 
until  one  morning  she  left  home  before  breakfast,  and  going  to 
a  neighboring  police-station,  accused  herself  of  having  commit- 
ted a  serious  criminal  offence. 

The  tactile  sensibility  is  frequently  disordered  in  the  early 
stage  of  paralysis.  The  patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of  numb- 
ness or  want  of  sensation  in  the  ramification  of  the  nerves  at  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  This  morbid  condition  often  extends  from 
the  fingers  to  the  whole  of  the  hand,  and  may,  in  some  cases, 
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exist  for  many  months  preyiously  to  the  recognition  of  more  de- 
cided manifestation  of  disease  ojr  the  brain.  This  lesion  of  sen- 
sation often  precedes  attacks  of  general  paralysis.  Dr.  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  has  heard  patients  safferinj^  fix>m  incipient  general 
paralysis  complain  of  their  fingers  ^^feehng  like  sausages."  A 
tailor  who  died  of  this  disease  lost  all  sensation  at  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  for  twelve  months  previously  to  any  suspicion  exist- 
ing as  to  the  healthy  state  of  his  brain.  He  was  unable  to  work 
with  hie  needle,  as  he  never  knew^  owing  to  the  anfesthesJa,  when 
he  liad  it  between  hb  fingers. 

I  have  referred  in  a  previoiis  chapter  to  the  lo^ia  of  sensation 
that  occasion  ally  occurs  in  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
nerves  in  the  incipient  stage  ot  paralysis.  Dr.  Todd  cites  a 
case  of  hetniplegia  that  commenced  six  months  prior  to  admis^ 
don  into  King's  CoUcge  Hospital,  with  a  Bcnsation  of  tingling 
and  pricking  in  both  hands,  and  a  considerable  amonnt  of  numb- 
ness about  both  elbows,  just  as  if  the  uhiar  nerve  liiul  been  jarred, 
or  in  the  patient's  own  words,  as  if  he  bad  struck  his  funny  bone, 
Aecompaujing  these  sirnBptoms  there  was  a  sensation  of  heat  in 
the  fore-arms,  and  he  soon  became  unable  to  button  his  clothes 
Of  pick  up  any  small  object  with  his  right  hand. 

Occasionally  the  sensation  at  the  end  of  the  fingers  is  crreatly 
exalted.     A  morl)id  irritation  in  this  part  of  the  hand  often  co-^ 
exists  with  insanity ^  as  well  as  with  other  types  of  nervous  dis- 
order.    The  habit  of  biting  the  nails  to  the  quick  and  gnawir*.^ 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  is  very  common  among  the  insane,     ^^ 
many  cftses  of  mentid   exaltation,  Irritation,  hysteria,  and  ar^^^* 
iety,  unassociated  with  insanity,  there  is  often  manifested  a  m«^^=>^' 
bid  degree  of  exalted  tactile  sensibility.     This  local  hyperaestlfc^^ 
sia  is  occasionally  observed  among  the  incipient  symptoms         ^^ 
mental  derangement.     A  lady  who  has  had  several  attacks         ^^ 
insanity  is  annoyed  by  an  intense  irritation  at  the  ends  of  t^:^^^^ 
fingers,  for  some  weeks  previously  to  positive  alienation  of  mi        D" 
exhibiting  itself.    Her  family  are  able  to  predicate  the  approa^^i^'^ 
of  the  paroxysms  of  insanity  by  this  symptom.    It  is  difficult        ^ 
explain  phj'siologically  or  pathologically  the  relation  betw€^^^° 
certain  cerebral  and  mental  disorders  and  this  type  of  exalt:::^-^^' 
local  sensibility. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

MORBID    PHENOMENA   OF    SLEEP  AND   DREAMING. 

The  phenomena  of  sleep  are  closely  identified  with,  and  inti- 
mately dependent  upon,  the  state  of  the  brain  and  the  circulation 
of  blood  within  the  cranium ;  consequently  the  varied  aficctions 
of  the  sensorium  (functional  as  well  as  organic)  are  usually  ac- 
companied by  some  deviation  from  a  normal  state  of  this  im- 
portant function. 

The  morbid  affections  of  sleep  will  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

a.  A  State  of  Sleeplessness,  or  Insomnia. 

fi.  An  Abnormal  Disposition  to  Excess  of  Sleep. 

y.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  Dreaming. 

The  first  division  of  the  subject  embraces  the  many  gradations 
of  insomnia,  ranging  from  a  simple  state  of  restlessness,  a  dis- 
turbed, eccentric,  irregular,  cerebral  repose  {pavoreSj  jactaMo), 
and  unrefreshing  condition  of  slumber,  to  a  state  of  positive  in- 
9omnia,  or  sleeplessness. 

The  second  section  of  the  subject  will  embody  a  brief  analysis 
of  certain  morbid  dispositions  to  excess  of  sleep,  designated,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  symptoms,  by  the  nosological  phrases, 
sopor,  coma,  cants,  lethargus. 

There  is  no  symptom,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  health 
of  the  brain  and  mind,  that  requires  more  careful  and  unremit- 
ting attention  than  that  of  insomnia,  or  wakefulness.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  constant  ooncomitants  of  some  types  of  incipient 
brain  disease,  and  in  many  cases  a  certain  forerunner  of  insanity. 

The  brain  cannot  be  in  a  healthy  condition  whilst  a  state  of 
sleeplessness  exists.  Sound,  continuous,  unbroken,  regular,  and 
uninterrupted  sleep  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  men- 
tal and  bodily  health.  Any  interference  with  this  important 
function  or  state  of  cerebral  rest  seriously  damages  the  health 
of  both  body  and  mind. 

We  cannot  too  zealously  guard  against,  or  too  anxiously  watch 
for,  the  first  approaches  of  tnis  characteristic  symptom  oi  incipi- 
ent brain  and  mental  disorder.  Persons  predisposed  to  attacKS 
of  cerebral  and  mental  disease  ought  never  to  permit  a  condi- 
tion of  sleeplessness,  or  even  a  state  of  disturbed  and  broken 
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reet,  to  contitiue  for  many  coneecntive  nights,  without  seriously 
coiisidering  the  state  of  their  health. 

In  the  premonitory  stage  of  some  forms  of  acute  insanity, 
particularly  delirium  tremens,  the  patient  is  in  a  constant  condi- 
tion of  sleeplessness  by  night  and  reatlesflness  by  day.  His  re- 
pose at  first  is  broken  and  disturbed.  He  slumbers  lightly, 
having  only  snatehes  of  sleep.  If  asleep,  the  slightest  noise  or 
ruffle  of  ttie  bed-elothes  awakens  him;  and  when  suddenly 
aroused  he  looks  like  a  person  whose  eyes  had  never  been 
closed.  This  is  a  characteristic  and  significant  symptom  of  the 
insomnia  of  bidpienl  insanity. 

In  conditions  of  healthy  rest  the  vital  energy  or  nerve-force 
is  supposed  to  be  reproduced,  evolved,  or  regenerated  in  the 
yesicular  neurinej  and  the  individnal  commences  his  morning'g 
workj  w4iether  it  be  of  a  mental  or  muscular  character,  with  a 
renewed  supply  of  the  powers  of  life  or  nervous  energy,  sufficient 
to  joarry  him  successfully  through  the  daVe  regular  ami  appointed 
duties ;  but  the  partial  and  unhealthy  snatches  of  repose  obtained 
in  certain  states  of  brain  disorder  do  not  appear  to  refresh  or 
invigorate  the  system.  In  this  condition  of  cerebral  activity, 
irritability,  or  disease,  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  is  incapable 
of  generating  normal  conditions  of  nene  or  inial  force, 

A  state  of  wakefulness  is  frequently  consequent  upon  an  un- 
duly worked  and  .agitated  brain,  and  is  often  seen  in  persona  of 
a  nervous  and  excitable  temperament,  who  have  been  exposed 
to  great  ^uixiety,  or  wlioso  intellci't^  liave  been  over- wrought 
and  unduly  strained.  When  addressing  himself  to  the  impor- 
tance of  anticipating  the  first  dawnings  of  the  cerebral  diseases 
of  children,  as  well  as  those  of  adult  age,  Dr.  Graves  observes, 
"  You  will  find  in  patients  who  are  about  to  have  cerebral  symp- 
toms a  degree  of  restless  anxiety,  and  a  higher  degree  of  energy, 
than  accords  with  their  condition.  They  either  do  not  sleep  at 
all,  or  their  sleep  is  broken  bv  startings  and  incoherent  expres- 
sions. When  a  person  is  spoken  to  in  this  state,  he  answers  in 
a  perfectly  rational  manner ;  he  will  declare  that  he  has  little  or 
no  headache ;  and  were  the  physician  to  be  led  away  by  a  hasty 
review  of  his  symptoms,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  overlook  the 
state  of  the  brain.  If  a  close  inquiry  be  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  patient  scarcely  ever  sleeps^  or  even  dozes — that  he  is  irrita- 
ble, excitable,  frequently  incoherent,  and  muttering  to  himself. 
Under  such  circumstances,  although  there  is  no  remarkable 
heat  of  scalp,  suflTusion  of  the  eye,  or  headache,  the  medical 
attendant  must  suspect  the  supervention  of  cerebral  symptoms, 
particularly  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  of  the  fever  (for  it  is 
generally  about  this  period  that  cerebral  symptoms  begin  to 
manifest  themselves),  and  whenever  these  premonitory  indica- 
tions are  observed,  the  physician  should  not  hesitate  to  take 
proper  measures  to  anticipate  the  evil.    In  other  cases,  the  ence- 
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phalic  symptoms  are  ushered  in  by  drowsiness.  The  patient 
seems  otherwise  well,  but  he  sleeps  too  much.  About  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day  he  begins  to  rave,  and  exhibits  undoubted  proofs 
of  congestion  and  excitement  of  the  brain.  To  be  put  on  our 
guard  IS  to  be  armed  in  such  cases."* 

In  some  forms  of  cerebral  irritation  and  capillary  congestion 
the  patient  feels  an  intense  and  overpowering  desire  to  sleep. 
He  experiences  a  heavy  and  drowsy  sensation,  but  is  unable  to 
close  his  eyes  in  slumber  for  many  minutes.  He  often  contin- 
ues for  hours  in  this  state  of  semi-sleeplessness  or  morbid  drow- 
siness, without  actually  sleeping  or  feeling  at  all  refreshed. 
This  condition  of  the  brain,  if  permitted  to  continue  for  any 
lengthened  period,  is  productive  of  much,  and  often  fatal,  men- 
tal  and  bodily  mischief. 

Cases  of  what  may  be  termed  idiopathic  sleeplessness  occa- 
sionally occur,  in  which  the  intellect  is  not  (for  a  period)  in  the 
slightest  degree  disordered.  Persons  have  been  known  to  re- 
main in  this  state  of  insomnia  for  several  weeks,  never  closing 
their  eyes  for  five  continuous  minutes  in  sleep.  In  one  female 
patient  the  state  of  sleeplessness  arose  from  a  severe  shock  which 
she  had  received,  consequent  upon  finding  her  husband,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  dead  by  her  side,  he  naving  retired  to  bed 
apparently  in  excellent  health.  In  this  state  patients  are  seldom 
heard  to  complain  of  the  want  of  sleep ;  they  appear  to  experi- 
ence none  of  the  usual  sensations  of  bodily  and  mental  fatigue, 
physical  uneasiness,  and  discomfort,  which  follow  ordinary  states 
of  partial  and  incomplete  repose. 

Persons  actively  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  whose  occupa- 
tions absorb  a  large  amount  of  nervous  energy,  are  subject  to 
conditions  of  insomnia.  Paganini  rarely  slept,  so  entirely  was 
his  mind  occupied,  night  and  day,  in  his  intense  passion  for 
music.  Boerhaave  is  recorded  not  to  have  closed  nis  eyes  in 
sleep  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  in  consequence  of  his  brain  being 
overwrought  by  intense  thought  on  a  profound  subject  of  study.* 

The  insane  are  capable  of  sustaining,  with  apparent  impunity 

"  «« Clinical  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  Graves. 

'  The  question,  how  long  a  person  can  exist  without  sleep,  is  one  oftener  asked 
than  answered,  and  the  difficulties  of  answering  the  question  by  experiment 
would  seem  to  leave  it  forever  unsolved.  A  Chinese  merchant  had  been  con- 
victed of  murdering  his  wife,  and  was  sentenced  to  die  by  being  deprived  of 
sleep.  This  painful  mode  of  death  was  carried  into  execution  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances :  The  eoademned  was  placed  in  prison  under  the  care  of  three 
of  the  police  guard,  who  relieved  each  other  every  alternate  hour,  and  who  pre- 
vented the  prisoner  from  falling  asleep  night  or  day.  He  thus  lived  nineteen 
days  without  enjoying  any  sleep.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  day  his 
sufferings  were  so  intense  that  he  implored  the  authorities  to  grant  him  the 
blessed  opportunity  of  being  strangulated,  guillotined,  burned  to  death,  drowned, 
garroted,  shot,  quartered,  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  or  put  to  death  in  any  con- 
ceivable way  which  their  humanity  or  ferocity  could  invent.  This  will  give  a 
slight  idea  of  the  horrors  of  death  from  want  of  sleep. — Semi-Monthly  Medical 
New»,  Louisville,  1S59. 
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and  indifference,  ]oug*continued  conditions  of  sleeplesenees.  A 
ease  is  publkbed  of  a  deranged  person  who  was  not  known  to 
close  his  eyes  in  ileep  for  the  period  of  thre^  months.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  long  diataucei^j  greatly  excited  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  he  never  ceased  talEino^  to  imagiuary  per- 
eons.  No  form  or  dose  of  opium  had  any  efteet  upon  him.  Dr, 
Wigan  had  a  patient  under  his  care  who  did  not  sleep  for  fifteen 
days.  He  waa  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  in  the  night,  and  tiring 
three  horses  with  galloping,  in  the  vain  hope  that  excessive 
muscular  fatigue  might  induce  a  disjmsition  to  sleep. 

The  |put]itilui,nL':il  state  of  the  brain  may  account  for  the  con- 
dition oi'  rtk  c|>le^snc89  SO  often  aayociated  with  insanity,  but  in 
ittany  cases  the  insomnia  connected  with  mental  derangement 
arises  from  a  complete  absorption,  abstraction,  concentration  of 
the  thou«;hts  an d^ preoccupation  of  the  mind,  in  some  terrible 
and  fearml  form  of  illusion,  or  frightful  type  of  hallocination. 

The  snatches  of  transient  repose  which  those  so  unhappily 
afflicted  are  able  to  obtain 

*<  Are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  endoring  thought." 

^<  Sleep  is  one  of  the  functions  which,  among  insane  patients, 
undergoes  the  neatest  changes.  It  is  especially  in  the  period 
of  incubation  of  insanity  that  the  absence  of  sleep  presents  itself 
as  an  important  symptom.  When  I  interrogate  parents  on  the 
incipient  phenomena  of  the  disease  of  their  relations,  they  never 
fail  to  inform  me  of  the  deprivation  of  sleep  as  one  of  the  great- 
est sufferings  they  have  had  to  endure.  One  can  with  difhculty 
form  an  idea  of  the  tenacity  of  sleeplessness  in  the  incipient 
periods  of  insanity.  The  absence  of  a  function  so  eminently 
reparative  increases  the  conditions  of  irritability  in  which  the 
insane  are  generally  found ;  and  it  ordinarily  happens  that  in 
the  confirmed  stage  of  insanity  sleep  is  more  and  more  disturbed. 
Complete  sleep  among  the  insane  is  seldom  observed  except  in 
confirmed  dementia,  and  in  the  condition  of  melaucholj^  with 
stupor.  Even  in  their  convalescence,  patients  often  complain 
of  not  being  able  to  sleep.  In  all  cases  it  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted. 

"  Incomplete  sleep  is  the  repose  of  one  of  these  two  orders  of 
sense,  and  waking  of  the  other;  it  refreshes  much  less,  but  it 
satisfies  nature  more  than  entire  sleep,  and  I  know  many  men 
who  have  no  other.  Now,  when  one  says  that  the  msane  do  not 
sleep,  peAaps  it  is  better  to  say  that  they  are  always  dreaming, 
except  in  their  lucid  intervals."* 

I  formerly  attended  a  patient  who  rarely  closed  her  eyes  in 
sleep  for  ten  consecutive  minutes  for  nearly  a  year.     Her  exist- 

«  Morel,  p.  458. 
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ence  under  these  circumstances  was  perfectly  miraculous.  The 
mind  was  tortured  by  the  most  horrible  phantasy  that  ever 
racked  a  poor  maniac's  brain.  She  imagined  she  was  the  origi- 
nal serpent  that  tempted  Eve  to  eat  the  torbidden  fruit,  and  was 
to  be  punished  for  this  great  sin  by  being  compelled  to  have 
scorpions,  venomous  snakes,  and  reptiles  of  every  description 
about  her  person  night  and  day.  Whenever  she  retired  to  rest, 
she,  in  an  agonizing  tone  of  voice,  begged,  in  most  piteous  terms, 
that  the  snakes  might  be  taken  from  her  bed.  "  I  sleep  upon 
scorpions,  my  bed  is  full  of  horrible  reptiles,  adders  are  in  my 
pillow  and  clinging  around  my  neck;  for  heaven's  sake,  I  be- 
seech— I  implore  you — to  have  compassion  upon  me,  and  rid 
me  of  this  terrible  affliction !"  In  language  thus  touching  and 
affecting  would  this  poor  creature  earnestly  and  affectionately 
appeal  to  every  one  who  approached  her. 

No  preparation  or  dose  of  opium,  however  strong,  had  any 
sedative  effect  upon  her  brain.  She  at  one  time  had  adminis- 
tered to  her  large  and  repeated  quantities  of  the  most  potent  and 
concentrated  preparation  of  this  drug  without  causing  sleep,  or 
even  a  condition  analogous  to  it : 

<<  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  aU  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world," 

could,  alas ! 

**  Medicine  to  a  sweet  sleep*' 

that  unhappy  and  perturbed  mind,  so  fearfully  was  it  shattered 
and  shipwrecked.  Her  wailings  of  profound  grief,  and  frantic 
shrieks  of  wild  and  hopeless  despair,  were  occasionally  heard  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  towering  loudly  above  the  noisy  tempest, 
often  raging  without. 

In  some  types  of  insanity  the  mind  is  altogether  absorbed  in 
the  conteniplation  of  a  frightful  spectral  illusion.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  patient  is  afraid  to  close  his  eyes,  from  an  in- 
tense fear  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  horrible  phantasm  created  by 
his  morbid  imagination,  and  which  he  imagines  follows  him  in 
all  his  movements.  The  patient  so  afflicted  declares  he  will  not 
sleep,  and  resolutelv  repudiates  and  perseveringly  ignores  all 
disposition  to  slumber.  On  many  occasions  he  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  go  to  bed,  or  to  place  himself  in  a  recumbent  position. 
He  will  battle  with  his  attendant  if  he  attempts  to  confine  him 
to  bed.  He  insists  on  remaining  in  the  chair,  or  standing  in  an 
erect  position  all  night,  and  often  determinately  walks  about  the 
room  when  those  near  him  are  wrapt  in  profound  repose.  The 
hallucinations  appear  to  be  most  exquisitely  and  acutely  vivid 
when  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  on  account, 
it  is  conceived,  of  the  mechanical  facilities  thus  afforded  for  the 
blood  gravitating  rapidly  to  the  head. 

A  gentleman  who  appeared  free  during  the  day  from  any  acute 
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hallacinationSj  never  could  lie  ou  his  back  without  beins^  dis- 
tressingly harassed  bj  a  number  of  frighttiil  imps,  whom  he 
imagined  to  be  dancing  fantaatieally  around  him  during  the 
night.  Under  thetie  circumstances,  mulistiirbed  sleep  whilst  iu 
bed  could  never  be  obtiiined.  He  wa8  in  the  liabit  of  sleeping 
in  an  arm-chair  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  these  symptoms. 
He,  however,  eventually  recovered,  aud  haa  been  for  many  years 
entirely  free  from  all  Imlludimtions,  In  cases  i^imilar  to  those 
previously  uarratedj  the  heart  is  occasionally  found  in  an  un- 
healthy state.  Valvular  disease  of  thisi  organ  is  a  common  eon- 
eomitaot  of  disease  of  the  brain  associated  with  illusions  or 
hallucinations* 

When  speaMng  of  the  attack  of  insanity  with  which  Son  they 
was  afflicted  previously  to  his  death,  Dr.  Charles  Mai^kay  dii^ects 
attention  to  tlie  fiict,  that  the  poet  laureate's  mental  illuess  arose 
from  the  loss  of  sleep  that  he  experienced  during  the  time  he 
WL\3  in  eloae  and  aft'eetionate  attendance  upon  the  sick-bed  of  hm 
wife.  Dr,  Maekay  observes,  alluding  to  a  visit  he  had  paid  to 
Wordsworth;  '*  I  found  the  bard  of  the  '  Excursion^  walking  lu 
hm  garden  when  I  arrived  at  the  Mount;  and  long  and  fervently 
did  I  admire  the  beauty  of  the  scene  from  the  lawn  before  the 
window,  and  the  calm  philosophy  and  true  love  of  nature  that 
had  led  him  to  make  choice  of  such  a  place,  and  kept  him  in 
such  happy  and  such  long  Beclusion  from  the  busy  world.  The 
vi e  w  of  W  i  u  d  c r n  1  e  ro  f i -o tn  h i  ^  d  oo r  w as  tb e  fl n e^t  1  h a d  v et  se e n ; 
and  at  another  part  of  his  grounds,  the  view  of  Rydal  "V^ater  was 
combined  with  that  of  Windermere,  forming,  with  Loughrigg 
in  front,  amid  the  encircling  hills  on  every  side,  a  landscape  of 
extreme  beauty.  ...  In  speaking  of  oouthey,  whose  name 
is  so  intimately  associated  with  his  own,  and  whose  friendship 
and  society  he  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  he  dwelt  with  mucn 
emphasis  on  the  long-continued  and  systematic  economy  of  his 
time,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  vary  his  studies  from  histoiy 
to  politics,  from  politics  to  poetry,  and  do  more  work  in  each 
than  would  have  sufficed  to  make  the  reputation  of  half  a  dozen, 
even  of  inferior  attainments.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  and 
indeed  long  before,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  had  tasked 
his  brain  too  severely  by  study ;  that  his  intellect  had  become 
overclouded  from  excess  of  mental  toil,  and  that  he  had  labored 
'  not  wisely  but  too  well.'  Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  upon  my 
putting  the  question  to  him,  denied  that  such  was  the  case. 
Thougn  Southey's  labors  were  almost  superhuman,  and  varied 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  they  seemed,  he  said,  rather  to  refresh 
and  strengthen  than  to  weary  and  weaken  his  mind.  He  fell  a 
victim,  not  to  literary  toil,  but  to  his  strong  affection  for  his  first 
wife,  which  led  him,  night  after  night,  when  his  labors  of  the 
day  were  ended,  to  watch  with  sleepless  anxiety  over  her  sick- 
bed.    The  strongest  mind,  as  he  observed,  will  ultimately  give 
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way  under  the  long-continued  deprivation  of  the  natural  refresh- 
ment of  the  body.  No  brain  can  remain  in  permanent  health 
that  has  been  overtasked  by  nightly  vigils,  still  more  than  by 
daily  labor.  When  such  vigils  are  accompanied  by  the  perpetu- 
ally recurring  pain  of  beholding  the  sufferings  of  a  beloved  ob- 
ject, and  the  as  perpetually  recurring  fear  of  losing  it,  they  be- 
come doubly  and  trebly  injurious;  and  the  labor  that  must  be 
done  becomes  no  longer  the  joy  and  solace  that  it  used  to  be. 
It  is  transformed  from  a  pleasure  into  a  pain,  from  a  friend  into 
an  enemy,  from  a  companion  into  a  fearful  monster,  crying,  like 
the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech,  *  Give !  give !'  It  is  then  that  the 
fine  and  delicate  machinery  of  the  mind  is  deranged.  It  is  then 
that  the  *  sweet  bells  are  jangled  and  out  of  tune,'  that  the  light 
is  extinguished,  and  the  glory  under  a  cloud,  that  Eternity  mav 
lift,  but  not  Time.  Such,  it  appears,  was  the  case  with  the  ami- 
able Southey ;  the  ^rand  if  not  the  great  poet,  the  accomplished 
scholar,  and  the  estimable  man  in  every  relation  of  life."* 

Morbid  Disposition  to  Excess  of  Sleep. — This  symptom  is 
frequently  precursory  of  attacks  of  apoplexy,  and  often  exists  in 
other  forms  of  disease  of  the  brain,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
poison  circulating  in  the  blood.  A  state  of  lethargic  sleep  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  and  well-marked  signs  of  cerebral  disorder 
consequent  upon  functional  derangement  or  chronic  organic 
disease  of  the  kidneys  interfering  with  the  free  elimination  of 
urea.  When  this  is  retained  in  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  the 
kidneys  not  being  in  a  condition  to  separate  and  eject  it  from  the 
system,  the  brain  often  becomes  seriously  involved.  Renal  deli- 
rium of  a  formidable  character  arises  from  this  cause. 

A  gentleman,  apparently  in  good  health  at  the  time,  was  ob- 
served for  several  days  to  be  unusually  lethargic.  lie  was  found 
on  several  occasions  asleep  during  the  day,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty-roused. He  made  no  complaint  of  bodily  indisposition, 
and  beyond  being  less  active  in  mind  and  indisposed  to  conver- 
sation, his  wife  recognized  nothing  in  connection  with  his  con- 
dition to  awaken  her  apprehensions.  On  the  fifth  day  from  the 
development  of  the  lethargy,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  attack 
of  vertigo,  followed  by  headache.  During  the  previous  morn- 
ing, whilst  dressing,  he  had  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  remained  in 
a  state  of  coma  for  five  hours,  but  eventually  recovered  without 
having  apparently  sustained  any  serious  cerebral  damage. 

Coma  and  the  sleep  produced  by  chloroform  have  been  criti- 
cally examined  by  M.  Flourens.  In  the  former,  produced  by 
meningitis,  M.  Flourens  says,  "  The  animal  is  plunged  into  a 
state  of  profound  prostration,  but  does  not  sleep  ;  his  eyes  are 

generally  closed,  but  at  the  least  cause  he  opens  them ;  he  sees, 
ears,  feels,  and  undergoes  a  perpetual  shuddering.     In  the 

>  "  The  Scenery  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Lakes,''  by  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D. 
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caae  of  the  dog,  liis  pupations,  which  are  in  the  healthy  ?tate  100 
to  120  in  one  minute,  become  80  or  90;  the  respirations  are 
about  24.  The  animal  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  really 
Bleeps  J  and  snores :  and  neither  opens  its  eyes,  sees,  hearg,  nor 
feels.  The  sensibility  of  the  whole  organism  is  temporarily 
suspended.  The  pulsations  are  about  tiO  per  niinute,  and  the 
respirations  only  16.  In  post-mortem  examination  of  the  ani- 
mal wbieh  died  during  coma,  the  brain  wsm  tbnnd  covered  with 
red  spots — ^that  is,  by  vessels  gorged  with  blood— a  st&te  of 
complete  congestion.  In  the  brain  of  the  animal  which  died 
through  the  too  protracted  action  of  chloroform  there  were  no 
red  spots  J  the  vessek  of  the  dnra  mater  and  the  cranium  alone 
being  congested.  M.  Flourens  thus  describes  the  difference  in 
the  two  states ;  In  the  former  the  congestion  is  Jiifnucerebral ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  £xfr«-cerebmL  This,  he  says,  should  be  a 
waniing  to  those  who  employ  chloroform,  since  there  is  bat  one 
step  between  extra  and  intra  cerebral  congestion. 

An  elderly  lady  left  the  country  in  gooo  health.  During  the 
journey  to  London,  she  complained  of  unusual  drowsiness.  It 
was  with  difficulty  she  could  be  kept  awake.  A  few  lioor* 
after  her  arrival  at  the  hotel,  she  was  found  on  the  floor  of  her 
sitting-room  in  a  stat^  of  apoplectic  insensibility  from  which 
she  never  completely  rallied.  In  this  case  there  was,  with  the 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  braiUj  valvular  disease  of  the)  jeart 

Morbid  PnEyoMEJfA  of  Dreaming, — The  premonitary  warn- 
ings of  acute  attacks  of  brain  disease,  as  well  as  of  insanity,  oc- 
casionally occur  during  sleep.  Patients  have  complained  of 
being  the  subject  of  horrible  nocturnal  visions  and  of  the  se- 
verer forms  of  incubus,  or  nightmare,  previously  to  attacks  of 
apoplexy,  cerebritis,  and  insanity.  These  are  premonitoiy  symp- 
toms of  the  brain  affections  in  early  life.  Disturbed  ana  fright- 
ful dreams  often  precede  the  ordinary  indications  of  acute  tu- 
bercular meningitis.  A  patient  had,  for  a  fortnight  preceding 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  a  consecutive  series  of  horrible  dreams, 
in  one  of  which  he  fancied  that  he  was  being  scalped  by  Indians. 
Others  have  dreamt  of  falling  down  precipices,  and  of  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  A  gentleman  dresfmt  that  his 
house  was  in  flames,  and  Ihat  he  was  gradually  being  consumed 
to  a  cinder.  This  dream  occurred  a  few  days  before  an  attack 
of  infliimmation  of  the  brain.  A  person,  prior  to  an  attack  of 
ei>ilcpsy,  dreamt  that  he  was  severely  lacerated  by  a  tiger.  An- 
other c[>ilc[)tic  patient,  shortly  before  a  seizure,  fancied,  during 
sleep,  lie  wa^  attacked  by  murderers,  and  that  they  were  knock- 
ing liis  l)rainri  out  with  a  hammer. 

For  some  weeks  previously  to  attacks  of  acute  cerebral  dis- 
ease, patients  have  been  the  subject  of  troubled  and  distressing 
halhuiiiations,  oceurring  between  sleeping  and  waking.  A  bar- 
rister, for  some  years  before  an  attack  of  cerebral  paralysis,  was, 
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as  his  wife  informed  me,  in  the  habit  of  frequently  awaking  from 
sleep  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  terror,  without  being  able 
satisfactorily  to  explain  the  reasons  for  his  morbid  apprehen- 
sion. This  condition  of  mind  was  not  apparently  consequent 
upon  a  troubled  dream,  for  he  had  no  recollection  of  having 
been  the  subject  of  one.  Persops  who  have  been  attacked  by 
epilepsy,  paralvsis,  and  apoplexy,  have  had  for  some  period  pre- 
viously to  their  seizures  distinct  recollection  of  dreaming  of 
these  affections ;  in  fact,  they  appear  to  have  had  a  clear  presen- 
timent of  their  particular  disease  as  well  as  a  prophetic  inspira- 
tion of  their  mode  of  death.  Insanity  is  often  preceded  by  dis- 
turbed sleep  and  frightful  nocturnal  visions.  This  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  mind  during  sleep  cannot  be  too  closely  watched 
in  all  the  acute  cerebral  diseases  of  children,  as  well  as  of  adults, 
particularly  in  severe  attacks  of  fever  occurring  in  scrofulous 
constitutions. 

Dr.  Beddoes  attended  an  epileptic  patient  whose  first  fit  suc- 
ceeded a  dream,  in  which  there  had  occurred  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  the  person  being  crushed  by  an  avalanche,  which  he 
had  seen  the  day  before.* 

Many  patients,  before  becoming  completely  insane,  have 
frightful  dreams,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  conscious  of  bein^ 
on  the  eve  of  losing  their  reason.  They  often  express  this  sad 
prognosis,  and  their  anxiety  is  very  great.  They  start  up  out 
of  Sieir  sleep,  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  walking 
about,  complaining  of  suffering  intolerable  headaches.  Some 
almost  dread  to  go  to  sleep,  so  much  are  their  dreams  tilled 
with  horrible  apparitions.    In  a  book  attributed  to  Hippocrates 

1  <^In  certain  respects,  dreams  ought  to  be  attentively  studied:  natural  in- 
stinct can,  in  certain  cases,  while  inciting  the  imagination  to  certain  ideas, 
induce  useful  dreams,  containing  salutary  warnings.  Aspasia  thus  learnt  the 
simple  remedy  which  restored  her  to  health,  and  it  is  likewise  in  a  dream  that 
the  physician  Abin-Zoar  had  the  revelation  of  a  medicine  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  freed  himself  from  severe  ophthalmia.  If  one,  in  fact,  notices  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  the  ideas,  free  from  the  chain  of  exterior  impressions,  asso- 
ciate themselves  during  sleep,  one  can  conceive  how,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
strange  combinations,  luminous  perceptions  sometimes  arise. 

*'One  can  explain  in  the  same  way  the  marvellous  perspicuity  of  certain 
dreamers  who,  under  one  form  or  other,  seem  to  foreifee  diseases  of  which  the 
germ  until  then  had  been  latent.  Arnauld  de  Yilleneuvc  dreamt  one  night 
that  a  black  cat  bit  him  on  the  side.  The  next  day  an  anthrax  appeared  on  the 
part  bitten.  A  patient  of  Galen's  dreamt  that  one  of  his  limbs  was  changed 
into  stone.  Some  days  after,  this  leg  was  paralysed.  Such  was  also  the  case  of 
the  woman  of  whom  Gunther  has  spoken;  she  dreamt  that  she  was  being  beaten 
with  a  whip.  In  the  morning  she  bore  lesions  like  scars.  Boger  d'Oxteyn, 
knight  of  the  company  of  Douglas,  went  to  sleep  in  good  health.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  saw  in  his  dream  a  man  infected  with  the  plague,  quite 
naked,  who  attacked  him  with  fury,  threw  him  on  the  ground  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  and  holding  him  between  his  open  thighs,  vomited  the  plague  jnto  his 
mouth.  Three  days  after  he  was  seized  with  the  plague,  and  died.  Uippucrates 
remarks  that  dreams  in  which  one  sees  black  spectres  are  a  bad  omen." — Armiomie 
Comparie  du  SysUme  Neiteux,  ire,  par  Drs.  Leuret  et  Gratiolet.  Paris,  1839 — 
1857. 
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there  are,  with  regard  to  the  Bjmptomatolqey  of  dreaming,  in- 
dications which  are  not  withoat  interest  Perhaps  it  is  correct 
to  say  that,  in  our  days  of  modem  science,  tiiis  element  of  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Among 
other  prognostications,  noisy  and  animated  dreams,  according 
to  the  father  of  medicine,  are  the  indications  of  a  state  of  ex- 
citement of  the  nervous  system.  Quiet,  soft  dreams  announce 
a  favorable  crisis  in  nervous  fevers.  Frightful  dreams  indicate 
tt  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  causing  delirium.  If  a 
person  sees  in  dreams  firightful  figures  making'  grimaces,  the 
person  is  menaced  with  an  intestinal  malady,  or  an  affection  of 
the  liver.  Diseases  of  the  internal  organs  cause  in  dreaming 
painful  sensations,  which  relate  to  the  parts  affected.  Apoplexy 
IS  preceded  by  dreams  in  which  the  person  believes  that  ne  is  in 
danger  of  perishing.  .  .  .  The  nightmare  announces  ihe  con- 
centration of  blood  in  the  great  cavities  of  the  chest  I  mention 
these  principal  prognostics  because  the  ordinary  subjects  of  com- 
plaint in  individuals  destined  to  become  insane  are  associated 
with  sensations  of  this  kind.''  ^    • 

A  person  who  had  previously  shown  no  appreciable  symp- 
toms of  mental  disorder,  or  even  of  disturbed  and  anxious 
thought,  retired  to  bed  apparently  in  a  sane  state  of  mind. 
Upon  rising  in  the  morning,  to  the  intense  horror  of  his  wife, 
he  was  found  to  have  lost  his  senses.    He  exhibited  his  insanity 
by  asserting  that  he  was  going  to  be  tried  for  an  offence  whicn 
he  could  not  clearly  define,  and  of  the  nature  of  which  he  had 
no  right  conception.     He  declared  that  the  officers  of  justice 
were  in  hot  pursuit  of  him ;  in  fact,  he  maintained  that  thev 
were  actually  in  the  house.     He  begged  and  implored  his  wire 
to  protect  him.    He  walked  about  the  bed-room  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  apprehension,  and  alarm,  stamping  his  feet  and 
wringing  his  hanas  in  the  wildest  agony  of  despair.     Upon  in- 
quiring into  the  history  of  the  case,  his  wife  said,  that  she  had 
not  observed  any  symptom  that  had  excited  her  suspicion  as  to 
the  state  of  her  husband's  mind;  but  upon  being  questioned 
very  closely,  she  admitted  that  during  tlie  previous  night  he 
appeared  to  have  ]peen  under  the  influence  of  what  8lic  con- 
mwed  to  be  the  nightmare,  or  a  frightful  dream.     Whilst  ap- 
"sently  asleep  he  cried  out  several  times,  evidently  in  great 
■«n*  of  mind,  "Don't  come  near  me."    "  Take  them  away," 
auve  me,  they  are  pursuing  me."     It  is  singular  that,  in 
IMy  the  insanity  which  was  clearly  manifested  in   the 
^  appeared  like  a  continuation  of  the  same  character 
l|  m  perturbed  thought  that  existed  during  his  troubled 
wbaUy  according  to  the  wife's  account,  he  was  evidently 

'Hi  dM  Malidiet  MenUles,' '  par  \e  Boctour  B.  A.  Morel.    Paris,  1860. 
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Pinel  observes,  "  Ecstatic  visions  during  the  night  often  form 
the  prelude  to  paroxysms  of  maniacal  devotion.  It  is  also  some- 
times bv  enchanting  dreams,  and  a  supposed  apparition  of  a  be- 
loved oDJect,  that  insanity  from  love  breaks  out  with  fury  after 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  reason  and  tranquillity." 

During  the  wmter  of  1849,  a  medical  friend  was  called  to  see 
a  patient  early  in  the  morning.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  tailor, 
and  mother  of  three  children.  At  this  time  she  was  rather 
emaciated  and  debilitated  in  bodily  health,  and  anieraic  in  ap- 
pearance. She  was  of  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  belonged  to 
the  Wesleyan  oersuasion.  On  the  morning  of  the  narrator's 
visit,  he  found  tlie  woman  in  a  state  of  great  mental  excitement, 
and  under  the  influence  of  hallucinations.  She  had  gone  to  bed 
apparently  well,  but  during  the  night  was  the  subject  of  a  vivid 
dream,  imagining  that  she  saw  her  sister,  lon^  since  dead,  and 
to  whom  she  was  very  much  attached,  suffering  the  pains  of 
hell.  When  quite  awake,  no  one  could  persuade  her  that  she 
had  been  under  the  influence  of  an  agitated  dream.  She  stoutly 
persisted  in  maintaining  the  reality  of  her  vision.  During  the 
whole  of  that  day  she  was  clearly  insane ;  but  on  the  following 
morning  the  mind  appeared  to  have  recovered  its  balance.  She 
continued  tolerably  well  mentally  for  four  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  her  occasionally  having  nioments  of  despondency,  arising 
from  real  or  fencied  troubles.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  she 
gave  birth  to  a  child.  Seven  months  afterwards,  she  went  to  bed 
apparently  as  well  as  usual.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  got 
up,  without  apparently  knowing  what  ^ke  was  doing,  and  cut  her 
child's  throat  with  a  razor.  The  wound,  however,  was  not  fatal. 
When  requested  to  explain  why  she  had  attempted  the  life  of  her 
child,  she  replied,  that  she  had  been  ordered  during  the  night  to 
murder  all  her  children,  as  well  as  herself.  When  taken  into 
custody  she  expressed  no  regret  for  what  she  had  done,  but  ap- 
peared to  entertain  a  great  fear  of  punishment.  During  the 
night  #f  the  murder,  her  husband  states  that  she  w^as  unusually 
disturbed.  It  is  conceived  that  the  hallucination  which  led  to 
the  commission  of  the  murder  occurred  during  a  dream.  This 
woman  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

Suicide  has  been  committed  during  analogous  circumstances. 
A  person,  apparently  well,  has  gone  to  bed  without  manifesting 
the  slightest  tendency  to  self-oestruction,  and  being  suddenly 
aroused  fi^m  a  frightful  dream  has  destroyed  himself. 

An  old  lady,  residing  in  London,  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  went  down  stairs,  and  threw  herself  into  a  cistern  of 
water,  where  she  was  found  drowned.  The  suicide  was  sup- 
posed to  \fe  the  result  of  certain  mental  impressions  originating 
m  the  mind  during  a  troubled  dream. 

Dr.  Pagan  refers  to  the  following  interesting  case,  to  prove  that 
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murder  may  be  committed  by  a  person  when  under  the  effects 
of  a  frightral  vision : 

^^  Bernard  Schedmaizig  suddenly  awoke  at  midnight;  at  the 
moment  he  saw  a  frighpiil  phantom,  or  what  his  ima^nation 
represented  as  such — ^a  fearml  spectre!  He  twice  called  out, 
*  Who  is  that  ?'  and,  receiving  no  answer,  and  imagining  that 
the  phantom  was  advancing  upon  him,  and  having  altogether 
lost  his  self-possession,  he  raised  a  hatchet  which  was  beside 
him,  and  attacked  the  spectre,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had 

A  peddler,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  the  eountrv, 
arm@d  with  a  sword-stick,  was  awakened  one  eyening  whiU 
lying  asleep  on  the  highroad  by  a  man  snddenlj  seizing  him, 
and  shaking  him  by  the  shoulders.  The  man,  who  was  walking 
by  with  some  companions,  had  done  thie  ont  of  a  joke.  The 
peddler  euddenly  awoke,  drew  his  eword,  and  stabbed  the  man^ 
who  soon  afterwards  died.  He  was  tried  for  nian slaughter. 
His  irresponsibility  was  strong! v  urged  hy  his  counsel,  on  the 
ground  that  he  eould  not  have  been  conscious  of  his  act  in  the 
half  waking  state.  This  was  strengthened  by  competent  medi- 
cal w-itnesses.  He  was,  however,  found  guilty,  and,  I  think, 
most  unjustly  punished,' 

'  ^^Medic&l  Jurisprudcnc^e  of  Inianily,^'  hj  Dr.  Pagan,     London,  IS^ 
*  *  *  Medico*Cbiru  rg^ical  BeTi  e  w. ' ' 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

MORBID   PHENOMENA   OF   ORGANIC   AND  NUTRITIVE   LIFE. 

This  division  of  the  subject  will  be  briefly  considered  in  the 
following  manner : 

a.  Digestion  and  Assimilation, 

fi.  Circulation. 

y.  Respiration. 

d.  Generation. 

Digestion  and  Assimilation. — Owing  to  the  intimate  sym- 
pathy existing  between  the  brain  and  stomach,  the  physician  is 
usually  able  to  detect,  in  association  with  cerebral  diseases,  func- 
tional disturbances  of  the  digestion  and  nutrition,  often  giving 
rise  to  serious  complications.  These  symptoms,  however,  are 
often  altogether  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  their  bein^ 
masked  by  the  more  prominently  developed  signs  of  local  head 
aflfection  or  mental  disorder.* 

In  the  early  stages  of  insanity,  the  stomach  exhibits  evidences 
of  great  functional  derangement.  The  appetite  fails,  the  powers 
of  digestion  become  impaired,  the  secretions  vitiated,  the  liver 
disordered,  and  the  bowels  act  with  great  irregularity  or  are  ob- 
stinately costive.  The  gastric  aftection  is  recognized  by  fetid 
breath,  coated  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  in  some  cases  amounting 
to  loathings  of  food,  deficient  hepatic  secretion,  and  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  The  patient  complains  of  flatulence,  cardialgia, 
and  acidity  of  the  stomach.  Occasionally  there  is  extreme 
nausea,  and  often  actual  vomiting.  Constant  sickness  when  it 
cannot  be  clearly  traced  to  the  influence  of  poison,  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  uterus,  kidney^  or  stomach,  is  significant  of  func- 
tional or  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  particularly  when  allied 
to  headache,  vertigo,  and  other  indications  of  local  cerebral  dis- 

>  Willis,  M  quoted  by  Morel,  says  Dr.  Grie^inger,  relates  a  remarkable  case 
of  a  lady  whose  health  had  been  injured  by  profound  grief.  One  day,  after 
having  eaten  a  very  indigestible  cake,  she  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  burning 
heat  in  the  precordial  region.  There  followed  an  instantaneous  sensorial  delirium. 
She  imagined  that  the  upper  part  of  her  body  was  on  fire.  She  took  a  spring, 
and  precipitated  herself  into  tne  street,  crying  out  that  she  was  cursed  by  Ood, 
damned,  and  that  she  already  was  experiencing  the  punishments  of  hell.  The 
•ame  delirium  was  reproduced  as  soon  as  thb  lady  experienced  similar  physical 
sensations. 
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ttirbatice.     These  symptoms  will  be  considered  more  in  detail 
in  the  HueceeJing  chapter. 

In  tumors  of  the  brain,  the  patient  often  haa,  not  only  irrita- 
bility of  tlie  Btomach,  but  a  tlisposf^ition  to  vomit  Thii§  nauaea 
in  a  remarkable  manner  resembles  that  preceding  or  aeeom- 
|iiiiying  seari^iekneas.  The  invalid  is  rarely,  if  ever,  aetuaily 
mok,  but  lie  constantly  feela  so.  This  sensation  is  occasionally 
observed  by  the  patient  more  prominently  manifested  on  first 
riiing  in  the  morning;  when  washing,  or  shavingj  be  will  be 
suddenly  stopped  hy  an  inclination  to  vomit. 

A  pei'son  who  was  troubled  by  this  symptom,  cansed  by  a 
cerebral  tumor,  remarked  that  it  appeared  as  if  be  were  eon- 
Btajitly  rolling  about  iu  a  boat  at  sea,  or  repeatedly  nnder  the 
influence  of  small  doses  of  tartar-emetic  or  ipecacuanha.  This 
ay mp torn  is  observed  in  some  cashes  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  A 
gentleman »  who  died  suddenly  of  one,  was  annoyed  for  some 
months  previously  to  his  decease  by  a  troublesome  and  depresa- 
ing  sensation  of  nausea.  For  some  time  this  symptom  was  sap- 
posed  to  arise  from  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  and  he  was 
treated  for  this  affection.  After  examining  the  case  several 
times,  I  detected  disease  of  the  brain  (tamor).  There  were  as- 
sociated mth  the  nausea  severe  vertigo  and  paroxvsmal  attacks 
(somewhat  localized)  of  headache.  The  cerebral  abscess  was 
considered  to  be  the  effect  of  a  severe  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
head  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  whilst  hunting,  (m  yeare  previously. 

Tlio  st'i3s;itinn  *if  iimut^cUj  Mnf  itrnrninfiHg  tn  actuni  vomitiug, 
is  occasionally  symptomatic  of  acute  and  chronic  softening  of 
the  brain.  It  often  indicates  the  commencement  of  inflamma- 
tory and  congested  encephalic  conditions.  In  the  obscure  cere- 
bral diseases  of  children,  the  presence  of  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach, clearly  not  connected  with  gastric  or  intestinal  derange- 
ment, is  an  important  symptom  of  mischief  going  on  in  the 
head. 

Chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  frequentlv  precede, 
and  are  associated  with,  if  thev  do  not  operate  as  the  direct  caus^ 
of,  various  types  of  mental  derangement.  '  A  morbid  state  of 
the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels  is  seen  prominently  manifested 
in  all  forms  and  degrees  of  insanity.  These  gastric  disturbances 
and  visceral  compfications  are  often  observed  in  an  advanced 
position  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  malady.  They  give 
character  and  persistence  to  the  mental  impressions.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  physical  derangements  patients  are  often  led  to 
believe  that  they  have  been  or  are  being  poisoned,  and  under 
such  halkicinations  obstinately  refuse  to  take  food.  In  these 
cases  there  is  generally  serious  disorder  of  the  stomach,  disease 
of  the  liver,  or  chronic  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels.     The  breath  is  fetid,  the  tongue  ftirred,  the  secre- 
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tions  vitiated,  bowels  inactive,  and  appetite  either  altogether  lost 
or  extremely  vitiated. 

"The  refusal  to  take  nourishment,"  says  M.  Morel,  "often 
depends  upon  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  truly  wonderful  obstinacy  with  which  certain  insane  persons 
refuse  food  is,  however,  most  commonly  caused  bv  their  delirious 
ideas,  such  as  a  fear  of  poison  and  a  desire  to  die  of  hunger  in 
obedience  to  an  order  riven  them  by  a  superior  power."  M. 
Morel  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  whom  he  had  to  feed  for  several 
weeks  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  who  refused  to  eat  voU 
untarily,  under  the  influence  of  an  illusion  that  the  food  placed 
before  her  was  composed  of  the  flesh  of  her  murdered  children. 

"  Some  insane  patients  complain  of  a  fire  that  devours  them, 
and  sometimes  of  an  icy  coldness  which  paralyzes  the  peristaltic 
action.  They  are  subject  to  borborygmus  and  flatulence.  All 
the  phenomena  which  men  enjoying  their  reason  bring  easily  to 
a  right  interpretation,  become  among  hypochondriacs  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  most  strange  illusions.  They  have  in  their  in- 
testines unclean  animals  who  gnaw  them;  some  even  pretend 
to  have  neither  stomach  nor  intestines.  It  seems  to  them  that 
all  they  eat  falls  down  a  bottomless  gulf.  One  patient  imagines 
that  she  ought  no  longer  to  eat  or  speak.  Her  body  no  longer 
exists,  it  is  one  composed  of  shapeless  fragments,  which  have  no 
cohesion  between  them.  Also  her  clothes  are  not  attached  to 
her  person,  and  she  constantly  experiences  a  most  painfhl  sensa^ 
tion  for  a  modest  woman — she  believes  that  she  is  going  to  be 
exposed  naked  to  public  view."* 

The  presence  of  worms  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  often 
creates  an  uncontrollable  indisposition  for  food.  Chronic  in- 
flammation, and  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  have  been 
known  to  produce  analogous  symptoms. 

The  appetite  is  frequently  seriously  vitiated  and  depraved. 
The  patient  has  a  morbid  craving,  and  never  satisfied  desire  for 
food.  His  hunger  cannot  be  appeased.  After  eating  an  enor- 
mous meal  he  will  emphatically  declare  that  he  has  been  starved, 
or  had  either  the  smallest  amount  of  nutriment,  or  none  at  all. 
A  vitiated  state  of  the  appetite  is  shown  by  the  patient  eating 
with  an  apparent  relish  or  at  least  indiflTerence,  the  most  repul- 
sive and  aisgusting  matters.  The  sense  of  taste  in  these  cases 
occasionally  appears  to  be  completely  paralyzed. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity  the  assimilative  functions 
are  often  seriously  disordered.  Hence  the  emaciation  so  often 
observed  to  accompany,  not  only  the  commencement  of  insanity, 
but  of  various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  uncomplicated  wim 
aberration  of  mind.* 

»  Morel. 

*  All  disorders  of  ih%  nervous  system,  particularly  those  iihpli'cating  the  in- 
telligence, have  a  damaging  influence  upon  the  Ainction  of  nuirkUm,    In  < 
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As  the  mental  disorder  advances,  the  function  of  nutrition  is 
occasionally  restored  to  a  healthy  state,  and  the  patient  not  only 
gains  flesh,  but  becomes  eTnixmpoint  This  condition  is  often  ob- 
served in  chronic  insanity,  and  in  other  cases  where  the  patient 
is  less  sensitive  to  the  destructive  effect  of  his  insane  delusiona 
He  ceases  to  be  worried  and  vexed  by  his  morbid  ideas,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  digestion  and  nutrition  takes  place.  If  the 
mental  does  not  'proceed  pari  passQwiQi  his  physical  restoration, 
an  unfavorable  prognosis  is  to  be  entertained.  But  even  under 
these  discouraging  conditions  patients  recover. 

Morbid  Phbnombna  of  Cibgulation,  Bbspiratiok,  and  Gbn- 
BRATION. — Considering  the  close  or^nic  sympathy  between  the 
heart  and  brain,  it  may,  d  priori^  be  mferred  that  in  all  affections 
of  the  ^reat  nervous  centre,  the  cardiac  functions  would  almosfci- 
invariably  exhibit  marked  deviations  from  a  normd  state, 
the  writing  of  Mor^gni,  Baglivi,  Lieutaud,  and  Corvisart,  thii 
subject  is  but  cursorily  referred  to.    Although  the  latter  autho 
rity  affirms  that  he  has  never  seen  an  instance  of  apoplexy  tl 
can  be  clearly  traced  to  cardiac  disease,  he  is,  nevertheless,  o^flf 
opinion  that  the  cases  recorded  by  Testa,  Laurent,  and  the  othe^^ 

writers  previously  mentioned,  "  mffisent  pour  iioNir  mi^une  affee 

tion  du  cceur  peut  devenir  la  cause  determmanie  de  VapcpUxieJ^    Ri^ 

cherand  is  said  to  be  the  first  writer  who  pointed  out  patholo^— — 
cally  the  intimate  connection  between  encephalic  and  cardiac:—^ 
disorders. 

This  distinguished  physiologist  says, "  The  dissection  of  patient 
who  have  died  of  apoplexy  has  proved  to  me  that  the  excess  ofi 
force  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  a  more  powerfully  pre- 
disposing cause  of  the  disease  than  a  large  head  and  short  neck : 
— a  state  of  body  which  is  supposed  by  most  physicians  to  indi- 
cate the  apoplectiform  conformation."* 

In  a  M^moire  read  by  Richerand  before  the  Ec6U  de  MMedne^ 
he  refers  to  the  case  of  the  illustrious  Cabanis,  who  died  of  apo- 
plexy, caused  by  or  associated  with  disease  of  the  heart  The 
autopsy  of  this  distinguished  philosopher  revealed  extensive  car- 
diac disease.  The  left  ventricle  was  enormously  enlarged  and 
hypertrophied.  Ei^ht  ounces  of  blood  were  effused  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  this  effusion  had  been  so  violent  that 
the  septum  lucidum  was  torn  through,  and  the  surfietce  of  the 
thalami  and  corpora  striata  made  rough  and  jagged.  Malpighi 
and  Kamazzini  died  of  apoplectic  attacks  connected  with  h^-pcr- 
trophy  of  the  heart. 

of  anxiety  of  mind,  how  often  does  the  general  health  become  seriously  impaired 
and  the  as-»imilativo  powers  completely  paralyzed.  In  the  incipient  stage  of  in- 
sanity the  nutritive  functions  appear  occasionally  altogether  suspendtnl.  The 
patient,  long  before  attention  is  called  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  loses  flesh,  and  is 
occasionally  reduced  to  a  dangerous  state  of  emaciation  and  inanition. 
I  «<  Nosographie  Chirurgicale,''  vol.  iii. 
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At  a  later  period,  Lallemand,  Broussais,  Andral,  Bouilland, 
Bertin,  and  Ilochoux,  have  directed  attention  to  this  subject. 
MM.  Bertin  and  Bouilland  remark,  that  "  the  majority  of  the 
patients  in  whom  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
18  present  will  be  found  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, and  that  many  of  them  will  mil  victims  to  disease  of  the 
brain."* 

Important  as  this  subject  is  to  the  practical  physician  as  well 
as  physioloffist,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  minutely  into  its 
analysis.  It  is  sufficient  K>r  my  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the 
fiact,  reserving  for  the  succeeding  volume  any  detailed  remarks 
I  ma^  have  to  make  in  reference  to  the  influence  exercised  by 
eertam  affections  of  the  heart  upon  various  functional  and 
cranio  diseases  of  the  brain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  amonff  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  disorders  of  the  mind  in  all  their  numerous  phases, 
that  cardiac  disease  exercises  a  material  influence  over  the  func- 
tions of  the  cerebrum.  How  common  it  is  for  the  physician, 
whilst  performing  his  autopsies  in  acute  and  particularly  chronic 
cases  of  insanity,  to  discover  apparently  long-existing  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  especially  in  its  valvular  structure. 

M.  Falret,  of  the  Hospice  de  la  SalpfitriSre,  has  published  the 
results  of  his  dissections  in  ninety-two  cases  of  chronic  mania. 
In  twenty  of  these  there  were  "  des  Usions  diverses  du  coeur^  coincir 
dant  avec  des  alUrations  chroniques  du  cerveaUy  ou  des  membranes  ciri- 
brales:' 

Morel,  when  referring  to  the  connection  between  the  central 
circulatory  system  and  cerebral  disease,  observes,  "that  the 
affections  of  the  heart  enter  largely  into  the  etiology  of  mental 
affections."  A  patient  under  his  care,  sul^ect  to  maniacal  par 
roxysms,  imagined  that  an  animal  was  connned  in  his  chest  ae- 
vouring  his  heart.  After  death,  hypertrophy  of  this  orj^an  was 
discovered,  with  valvular  disease  interfering  with  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  thuough  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  These 
organic  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  its 
valves,  if  associated  with  insanity,  ^ve  rise  to  great  difficulty  of 
respiration,  headache,  restlessness,  insomnia,  and  severe  parox- 
ysms of  irritability.  These  symptoms  are  often  combined  ^vith 
great  cedema  of  the  extremities.  Morel  adds,  "  I  have  observed 
among  such  patients  the  periodical  return  of  strange  ideas,  hy- 
pochondriacal sensations,  and  often  spectral  hallucinations,  which 
arise  with  the  increase  of  the  impediment  to  the  circulation  and 
the  cerebral  congestion  which  is  the  consequence  of  it.  These 
hallucinations  are  usually  of  a  terrifying  nature.'*  "  It  is 
known,"  says  M.  Saucerotte,  "  what  a  powerful  shock  the  beat- 
ing of  the  arteries  occasions  to  the  encephalic  mass,  and  one 

1  «« Traits  des  Maladies  da  Coeor." 
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conceives,  A  prioriy  what  disorder  mi^ht  be  caused  ta  the  intelli- 
gence if  they  were  repeated  with  wnormal  freqmencj  on  the 
organ  destined  to  elaborate  the  ideas.  We  are  Donnd  also  to 
consider  the  effect  thus  produced  in  the  physiological  stimulation 
and  nutrition  of  the  brain.  The  blood,  altered  in  its  character 
and  hurried  or  impeded  in  its  course  through  the  cerebral  vessels^ 
must  produce  profound  modifications  in  the  nervous  tissue  of  the 
organ  of  thonsrht" 

In  the  earl  J  mige  of  insanity  the  pulse  occasionally  indicates 
activity  of  tlie  centre  of  circulation,  but  more  generally  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  and  the  state  of  the  radial  artery 
establishes  the  presence  of  great  vascular,  ^^tal,  and  iier^'ous  de- 
pression. This  condition  of  the  pulse  ie  quite  compatible  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  acute  mental  agitation  and  muscular 
violence. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  action  of  the  radial, 
carotid,  and  temporal  vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  intensity  of  the 
pulsation  of  the  ascending  and  descending  aorta.  Jacobi  has 
called  particular  attention  to  thii^  fact,  but  the  consideration  of 
this  important  and  interesting  physiological  and  pathological 
subject  must  be  deferred  for  another  occasion. 

Rbspiratiok  AND  GENERATION. — Tbcr^  are  uo  Special  morbid 
conditions  of  the  respiratory  function  which  can  be  considered 
symptomatic  of  incipient  insanity^  or  aa  indicative  of  the  com- 
mencement of  organic  cerebral  disease.  TIte  Iniigs  are,  no 
doubt,  in  close  sympathy  with  the  brain,  and  in  many  cases  of 
mental  alienation  the  two  organs  in  a  marked  manner  recipro- 
cally influence  each  other.  The  autopsies  of  the  insane  often 
reveal  extensive  disorganizations  of  the  substance  as  well  as  in- 
vesting membrane  of  the  lungs,  which  have  seriously  compli- 
cated the  psychical  disorder,  and  interfered  with  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  the  case. 

The  generative  functions  in  some  forms  of  cerebral  disorder 
are  exalted.  In  other  states  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
they  are  perverted,  impaired,  or  altogether  paralyzed.  I  have 
known  insanity  of  a  senile  type  develop  itself  by  a  sudden  and 
unnatural  manifestion  of  virile  inclination  and  capacity  at  a 
period  of  life  when  this  function  is  generally  considered  to  be 

Earalyzed.  But  this  important  subject,  in  all  its  numerous  rami- 
cations,  physiological,  pathological,  and  psychological,  will  be 
analyzed  in  extenso  when  I  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  succeeding 
volume,  the  obscure  diseases  of  the  cerebrum,  but  particularly 
the  cerebellum^  as  influencing  directly  and  indirectly  the  repro- 
ductive organs. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OENEBAL   PRINCIPLES   OF  CEREBRAL   PATHOLOGT,   DIAGNOSIS, 
TREATMENT,   AND   PREVENTION. 

Pathology. — It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  here,  at  any 
length,  into  a  consideration  of  cerebral  and  mental  pathology. 
This  vast  and  important  field  of  scientific  research  must,  as  far 
as  this  volume  is  concerned,  be  but  cursorily  examined,  if  not 
left  altogether  unexplored.  This  is  unavoidable,  considering  the 
number  of  complex  and  disputed  questions  involved  in  its  inves- 
tigation. 

The  obscurity  that  envelops  the  pathology  of  the  brain  is  ad- 
mitted by  every  writer  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  its 
analysis.  How  vain  and  illusory  would  it  be  were  I  to  attempt 
to  embody  in  a  few  pages  anything  approximating  to  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  numerous  changes,  functional  and  organic, 
which  the  brain,  appendages,  and  vessels  are  susceptible  of,  and 
which  are  known  to  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  types  of  cerebral 
disease  and  mental  disorder. 

Let  me  brieflv  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  A  gen- 
tleman, aged  fifty-six,  apparently  in  good  health,  and  with,  it  is 
alleged,  no  constitutional  predisposition  to  disease  of  the  brain, 
was  the  subject  of  a  violent  mental  shock.  I  purposely  avoid 
going  more  into  detail.  Insanity,  in  its  most  acute  form,  devel- 
oped itself.  The  mental  excitement  was  of  a  most  frightful  and 
alarming  character.  There  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
condition  of  the  carotids  or  temporal  arteries,  or  in  the  action  of 
the  heart  itself,  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  there  was  any  great 
disturbance  of  the  vascular  system.  The  head  was  cool,  the 
conjunctivae  presented  a  normal  appearance,  and  the  tongue  was 
but  slightly  furred.  A  most  careful  examination  was  made  with 
the  view  of  discovering  the  existence  of  physical  complications, 
but  none  were  detected.  His  delusions  consisted  in  a  belief  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
engaged  in  tearing  him  to  pieces.  He  was  treated  by  means  of 
prolonged  hot  baths,  cathartics,  and  sedatives,  but  no  persistent 
impression  was  made  upon  the  malady.  The  evident  vital  de- 
pression that  characterized  the  attack  clearly  contra-indicated 
antiphlogistic  remedies ;  in  fact,  so  great  was  the  debility  that 
wine  and  ammonia  to  a  considerable  extent  were  administered 
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with  the  view  of  sustaining  life  during  the  fearful  paroxysms  of 
maniacal  excitement  which  so  remarkably  diatingiiished  the 
merittd  disorder.  He  died,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  a  moat 
careful  post-mortem  examioation  was  made.  To  the  astonishment 
of  every  one  who  was  present  no  disease  was  discovered  in  the 
brain.  The  cerebral  substance  was  of  normal  consistence,  the 
membranes  enveloping  the  brain  exhibited  no  structiiral  change, 
and  the  numerous  vessels  ramifying  through  the  organ  were  free 
ft'om  disease  as  well  as  congestion.  Id  general  terms,  the  brain 
appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  heart  was  unusually 
small  and  flabby;  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels  presented  no 
Byraptom  of  disease.  In  one  of  the  kidneys  there  was  evidence 
of  the  commencement  of  granular  disease.  I  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  or  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  therefore  no  analysis  was  made  with  a  view  to  its 
detection- 

A  gentleman  holding  an  official  position  in  one  of  our  colonial 
dependencies j  came  to  England  on  sick-leave.  Wliilst  in  this 
country  he  formed  an  unhappy  attachment  to  a  lady  whom  he 
afterwards  found  to  be  a  married  woman  living  separate ly  from 
her  husband.  This  discovery  caused  at  the  time  considerable 
igitotioii,  eventually  resulting  in  great  mental  depression.  This 
state  of  mind  eontmued  for  four  or  five  weeks,  during  which 
period  it  was  necessary  to  have  him  watched  with  great  care, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  him  from  committing  suicide*  At 
the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  com  men  em  en  t  of  his 
illness,  the  character  of  the  affliction  entirely  altered.  He  be- 
came violently  and  acutely  excited ;  he  required  three  attendants 
to  be  constantly  with  him,  and  these  he  frequently  attacked  with 
great  fury,  threatening  to  murder  them.  This  condition  of 
cerebral  and  mental  exaltation  was  associated  with  great  vital 
depression.  The  case  bid  defiance  to  all  treatment.  None  of 
the  usual  remedies  appeared  to  touch  the  malady.  There  was 
no  particular  variation  in  the  symptoms  up  to  the  period  of 
death.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  brain  was  carefully 
examined.  It  was  in  a  perfectly  bloodless,  or  anaemic  condition. 
I  never  saw  a  brain  so  pale  and  free  from  blood.  No  disease  of 
importance  was  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

A  gentleman,  alleged  to  have  been  previously  free  from  all 
symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  became  much  impressed  on 
hearing  an  exciting  sermon.  Great  mental  excitement  soon 
followed,  ending  in  a  furious  attack  of  mania.  There  was  no 
symptom  in  connection  with  the  case  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  activity  of  the  circulation.  The  pulse  was  weak, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  feeble.     The  case  appeared  in  its 

Srincipal  features  to  resemble  those  previously  detailed.     After 
eath  I  examined  the  brain   in  conjunction  with  Dr.  W.  O. 
Priestly,  with  whom  I  first  saw  the  case  in  consultation.     The 
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substance  as  well  as  membranes  of  the  brain  were  gorged  with 
blood.  The  passive  state  of  venous  congestion  that  existed  gave 
a  dark,  and  in  fact,  almost  black  appearance  to  the  brain  as  soon 
as  the  calvarium  was  removed.  Beyond  this  engorgement  of 
the  cerebral  vessels,  no  disease  in  the  structure  or  membranes 
of  the  brain  was  discovered. 

A  lady,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  became  acutely  insane  a  month 
after  her  confinement.  She  died.  The  post-mortem  examina- 
tion revealed  no  special  organic  change  within  the  cranium,  with 
this  exception,  that  on  the  surface  of  the  two  hemispheres  there 
appeared  to  be  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  turgescence, 
similar  in  character  to  a  transient  blush  upon  the  cheek  conse- 
quent upon  some  fugitive  mental  emotion. 

A  man,  aged  sixty-four,  died  laboring  ynder  symptoms  charac- 
teristic of  general  paralysis.  Neither  the  brain  nor  membranes . 
exhibited  evidences  of  organic  change.  The  surface  of  the  two 
hemispheres  appeared  as  if  some  water  had  been  dashed  over 
them.*  This  was  the  only  appreciable  cause  for  the  severe  cere- 
bral disturbance  which  preceded  for  so  many  years  the  death  of 
this  patient. 

A  young  gentleman  had  been  subject,  from  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  to  epilepsy  of  varying  degrees  of  frequency  and  severity. 
Many  years  back  the  fits  appeared  to  occur  less  often,  and  were 
eomewjiat  diminished  in  violence.  At  this  time  he  discharged 
from  his  bowels  an  enormous  tapeworm.  The  medical  gentle- 
man attending  the  patient  at  once  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  the  cause 
of  the  epilepsjr !"  and  very  reasonably  inferred  that  the  disease 
would  immediately  subside  or  be  disarmed  of  its  more  formida- 
ble features.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  expectation  of  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  epileptic  fits 
recurred  with  increased  violence,  and  continued  until  the  moment 
of  death. 

Reasoning,  A  priori^  it  was  concluded  that  the  brain  would 
unquestionably  manifest  some  unequivocal  symptoms  of  organic 
change  either  in  its  substance  or  investing  membranes.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  Beyond  an  unusual  firmness  and  con- 
sistence in  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  whole  of  the  brain,  not 
really  amounting  to  induration,  there  was  nothing  within  the 
cranium  that  could  satisfactorily  account  for  the  great  severity 
and  long  duration  of  the  cerebro-epileptic  disorder. 

I  have  designedly  selected  the  preceding  cases  as  illustrations 
of  the  diflficulties  that  beset  the  eftbrts  of  the  medical  philoso- 
pher in  his  vain  attempt  to  unravel  the  obscurity  enveloping 
the  subject  of  cerebral  pathology. 

I  have  made  no  reference  to  cases  of  chronic  organic  encephar 

>  This  could  not  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  subarachnoid  effusion.  It  was 
what  Dr.  Seymour  terms  a  "watery  brain.'' 
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lie  ditease,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  6iiq[>ected  during  liie. 
I  allude  particnlarl;^  to  tumors  and  abscesses  of  the  brain  whidi 
have  produced  serious  disorganizations  of  structure  without 

ftppareiitlj  disturbiDg  during  life  the  speeial  fuQctio&s  of  the 
seDsoriump 

Let  me  cursorily  glance  at  the  pathology  of  the  brain  m  eluci- 
datinif  the  phenomena  of  iDcipieiit  insanity.  Is  there  any  mu 
condition  of  the  encephalon  or  iu  membranes  pathog;tiomanic  of 
mental  derangement  ?  It  will  be  well  to  consider,  before  at- 
tempting a  reply  to  this  question,  the  variety  of  theories  pro- 
pounded by  eminent  and  experienced  pathologists  with  the  view 
of  elucidating  the  cerebral  or  somatic  origin  of  insanity.  A 
short  historical  rhmm  of  the  kind  proposed  will  enable  the 
reader  to  appreciate  tl\e  difficulties  surroanding  this  important 
branch  of  pathological  science. 

Mor^^ni  considered  insanity  to  be  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  hardening  and  softening  of  the  brain,  Greding 
refers  principally  to  thickening  of  the  cranial  bones,  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  atrophy  of  the  tlialami.  Broussais  asserts  tliat 
insanity  is  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  brain.  Gall  and  Spnrz- 
heim  attribute  insanity  to  encephalitis^  acute  and  chronic 
Pincl  considered  mania  to  be  the  result  of  excessive  exaltation 
of  the  nervoua  energy.  He  affirms  that  cerebral  lesions  are  but 
the  eiiect  of  the  insanity,  and  are  frequently  altogether  unob- 
served* He  is  also  of  opinion  that  insanity  frequently  arises 
from  vit?ceral  complications.  Delay e and  Foville  attribute  aliena- 
tion to  inflammation  of  the  superficies  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain.  Fod^re  imputes  insanity  to  an  alteration  of  the  vital 
principle.  Defour  endeavors  to  establish  that  the  brain  has  di- 
rectly no  connection  with  insanity.  According  to  his  theory, 
alienation  of  mind  is  consequent  upon  some  aftection  of  the  nerv- 
ous ganglia  of  the  abdomen.  Leuret,  Baillarger,  and  Boismont 
appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  insanity  does  not  arise  from  any 
specific  disorganization  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  but  that, 
in  all  cases,  cerebral  disease  of  some  kind  exists.  Grandchamp, 
Bayle,  and  Calmeil  are  of  opinion  that  the  brain  is  always  dis- 
eased in  insanity.  Rodriguez  recognizes  three  kinds  of  aisease 
of  the  brain  which  give  rise  to  insanity,  viz. :  1.  Hypertrophic 
hardening.  2.  Inflammatory  hardening.  3.  Atropnic,  or  se- 
rous hardening.  The  first  and  third  class  he  believes  generally 
aflfect  the  whole  cerebral  mass.  The  second  is  only  partial  in 
its  operation,  and  is  characterized  by  change  of  color.  Rush, 
the  distinguished  American  authority,  traces  insanity  to  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  bloodvessels.  Haslam  refers  principally 
in  his  post-mortem  data,  to  adhesions  of  the  Pacchionian  glands, 
alterations  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  softening  of  the 
cerebral  pulp.  Cox  ascribes  insanity  to  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head.     Arnold  and  Parry  trace  insanity  to  determination 
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of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  increased  activity  of  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels. Cullen  considered  that  insanity  arose  from  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  action  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  and  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  derangement  was  caused  by  cerebral  ex- 
citement. Sir  Alexander  Crichton  was  of  opinion  that  insanity 
was  caused  by  a  specific  morbid  action  of  the  vessels  which  se- 
crete the  nervous  fluid,  aflfecting  not  only  its  Quality  but  quantity. 

It  would  be  useless,  and  foreign  to  the  aesign  of  this  work, 
to  proceed  any  further  into  the  historical  analysis  of  this  sub- 
ject This  matter  will  be  considered  at  great  length  in  a  suc- 
ceeding treatise. 

The  question  more  immediately  in  review  is,  whether  there 
are  any  specific  and  clearly  definable  characteristic  organic  al- 
terations in  the  tissue  of  the  encephalic  mass,  its  membranes, 
osseous  investment,  bloodvessels,  Ac,  invariably  present  in  in- 
sanity, that  can  be  considered  to  stand  in  relation  of  cause  and 
eflFect.  If  the  substance  of  the  brain  be  universally  implicated 
in  all  cases  of  alienation  of  mind,  is  there  any  uniformity  in  the 
organic  change  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  entertained  by  those  who  have  had 
practical  opportunities  of  observing  and  treating  the  varied  phe- 
nomena of  mental  derangement,  that  in  many  instances  the 
disease  clearly  arises  from  a  state  of  capillary  congestion  on  the 
surface  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia,  or  in  the  vessels  ramifying 
over  the  membranes  immediately  in  contact  with  the  brain. 
Hence  the  great  relief  so  frequently  obtained  in  certain  types  of 
acute  incipient  insanity,  by  the  judicious  local  abstraction  of  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  from  the  head.  There  are,  however, 
many  phases  of  morbid  alienation  of  thought  not  dependent 
upon  an  inflammatory,  or  even  a  congested  state  of  the  brain, 
and  which  do  not  admit  of  antiphlogistic  treatment.  Cases 
occur  associated  with  wild,  violent,  and  ungovernable  excite- 
ment, and  characterized  by  active  delirium,  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  any  appreciable  deviation  from  a  normal  state  of 
the  skull,  brain,  meninges,  or  vessels.  I  have  often  been  much 
surprised,  when  examining  the  heads  of  patients  who  have  died 
from  the  eflTects  of  acute  insanity,  by  the  remarkable  absence 
of  even  an  approximation  to  an  adequate  physical  cause  for  the 
&tal  mental  disorder. 

Such  types  of  insanity  must  either  be  connected  with  subtle 
changes  m  the  vesicular  neurine,  of  which  we  at  present  have 
no  knowledge,  and  which  are  not  even  appreciable  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  or  arise  from  an  altered  condition  of  blood, 
nerve-force,  or  chemical  constituents  of  brain-matter,  of  the  nar 
ture  of  which  physiologists  are  obliged  to  confess  themselves 
profoundly  ignorant. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  such  forms  of  derangement 
of  mind,  when  they  cannot  be  traced  to  alterations  of  nervous 
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• 

ii^mie^  or  to  the  influence  of  some  destructive  pniBon  retained  iu 
tlie  aystera  and  tioating  in  the  blood  Beriouely  damaging  the  nu- 
trition of  the  brain,  may  depend  upon  a  disordered  condition  or 
altered  action  of  the- ps^f*hkal  eo-ordmaiinff  prvieiple  evolved  in 
the  cerebrnni,  which  (when  the  brain  is  free  from  a  material 
cshange,  and  the  mind  not  disordered),  preserves  intact  the  unity 
of  action  and  normal  balance  of  the  intellectual  powerri.  In  an 
early  part  of  this  work  I  have  termed  thie  condition  of  mind  a 
ekoreie  phas^e  of  insiinity,  No  donbt,  in  many  cases  of  mental 
di^ordcrj  the  eneeplialon  is  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation,  in- 
nervation, hyperajmia  (active  and  passive).  In  inetanccs  of  in* 
tense  exaltation  of  mind  (resembling,  in  many  of  their  features, 
violent  and  ungo%-ernable  passion),  with  or  without  aberration 
of  the  ideas,  apparently  untraceable  to  physical  molecular  alter- 
ations in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  its  membranes^  or  to  de- 
rangement in  other  organic  portions  of  the  body  in  intimate 
sympathy  with  the  sensorium,  the  condition  of  the  mind  may  be 
either  one  of  cerebral  irritation,  or,  ifM  may  coin  a  phrase,  psy- 
ch i  cal  hype  r^e  sth  es  i  a, 

I  designedly  avoid  entering  into  a  consideration  of  those 
subtle  changes  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  the  effect  of 
irritation,  congestion,  or  inflammatory  action,  recognizt+d  by 
slight  variations  in  the  color  or  tint  of  the  cineritious  matter  of 
the  hemispheres,  or  to  those  organic  alterations  in  the  structure 
of  the  dura  mater,  tunica  arachnoidea,  or  pia  mater,  as  well  aa 
formation  of  adventitious  membranes,  so  often  observed  after 
death  in  cases  of  insanity.  I  also  defer  for  subsequent  con- 
sideration certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  disease  of  the 
cerebral  arteries,  affections  of  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  and  kid- 
neys, as  well  as  visceral  complications,  so  often  seen  in  associa- 
tion with  various  types  of  mental  alienation. 

I  have  previously  addressed  myself  briefly  to  the  patholo^ 
of  general  paralysis,  as  well  as  to  those  conditions  of  the  brain 
which  usually  accompany  ordinary  attacks  of  apoplexy,  soften- 
ing, and  hemiplegia.  In  the  former  affection  the  following 
pathological  phenomena  are  generally  more  or  less  appreciable 
after  death :  Albuminous  jelly-like  effusion  in  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid;  false  membranes  on  the  convexity  of  hemi- 
spheres ;  suppurative  meningitis ;  pus  between  the  folds  of  the 
arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  different  from  the  ordinary  charac- 
ter of  pus  (white,  and  composed  of  irregularly  formed  globules, 
smaller  than  those  in  pus  detected  in  other  parts  of  the  body); 
hyperreraia  of  the  brain;  pulp  red,  injected  and  slightly  tumid, 
and  when  sliced  small  points  of  blood  appearing;  softening  of 
brain,  superficial  or  deeply  seated,  or  partial  diminution  in  the 
consistency  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  hemispheres,  appreciable 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  alterations  in  the  color  of  the 
brain,  varying  from  red,  deep  brown,  pale  green,  and  yellow; 
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induration  of  the  brain ;  organic  alterations  in  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  of  the  character  of  chronic  meningitis ;  subarach- 
noid eflusion;  injected  as  well  as  indurated  condition  of  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain;  efiusion  into  the  ventricles; 
delicate  layers  of  coagulable  lymph  over  the  ciueritious  sub- 
stance of  the  brain ;  highly  congested  state  of  the  cineritious 
neurine;  thickening,  opacity,  and  engorgement  of  the  me- 
ninges ;  marble-like  appearance  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain ;  atrophy  of  the  convolutions ;  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cerebral  vessels ;  organic  changes  in  the  pons  varolii  and  me- 
dulla oblongata;  oedematous  state  of  the  brain. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  at  any  length  into  a  consideration  of 
the  pathology  of  apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  or  what  is  termed  red 
and  white  softening  of  the  brain.  AH  these  organic  affections 
are  so  closely  and  intimately  allied,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  analyze  one  T^ithout  reviewing  the  morbid  phenomena  cha- 
racteristic of  the  other  encephalic  conditions. 

Softening  of  the  brain  is  frequently  followed  by  apoplexy  and 
hemiplegia.  The  latter  disorder,  when  consequent  upon  the 
rupture  of  one  of  the  cerebral  vessels  (the  effect  of  extrava- 
sation of  blood),  often  gives  rise  mechanically  to  a  pulpy  disor- 
ganization of  the  brain  immediately  connected  with  and  sur- 
rounding the  clot. 

In  what  may  be  termed  idiopathic  ramoUissement  the  effect 
of  disordered  states  of  cerebral  nutrition,  known  by  the  name 
of  gangrene  of  the  brain,  and  occasionally  in  that  type  of  pulpy 
disorganization  the  result  of  inflammation,  acute  and  chronic, 
of  the  substance  of  the  eucephalon,  the  numerous  vessels  are 
often  in  a  diseased  condition,  caused  by  a  deposition  of  osseous 
matter  on  their  internal  coats,  thus  producing  an  interruption 
to  the  free  admission  and  circulation  of  blood  through  the 
brain,  and  arresting  the  supply  of  nutrient  fluid  to  this  organ.* 

^  <<  The  deposits  in  the  arteries  produce  «  twofold  iDfluence  upon  the  circu- 
lation— by  roughening  the  inner  surface  of  the  arterial  channels  they  create  a 
certain  amount  of  direct  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  ventricle ;  and 
by  diminishing,  or  nearly  destroying,  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls,  they 
impair  one  of  the  most  important  forces  by  which  the  circulation  is  carried  on 
in  the  arterial  system.  Tnus  the  arteries,  from  being  elastic  yielding  channels, 
with  perfectly  smooth  inner  surfaces,  are  changed  into  resisting  inert  tubes, 
with  rough  inner  surfaces.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  under  these  circumstances, 
the  heart  has  to  encounter  great  obstacles,  and  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work 
than  when  the  arteries  are  in  their  normal  state.  Hence  the  dilatation  caused  by 
the  obstacle  to  the  free  flow  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  hypertrophy,  by  the  greater 
exercise  and  effort  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart.  The  increase  of  force  is  merely 
remedial,  to  meet  the  increase  of  obstacle,  and  is  one  of  those  beautiful  instances 
of  self-adaptation  to  change  of  circumstances  with  which  the  animal  organism, 
especially  the  muscular  system,  so  much  abounds. 

**As  these  deposits  go  on  they  impair  the  materials  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brain ;  the  degenerated  walls  of  these  vessels  possess  less  strength,  and  are  less 
able  to  support  their  contents.  There  is  no  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  but  the  reverse,  for  the  blood  that  Koes  to  the  head  has,  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture, to  be  pumped  up  against  the  force  of  gravity  ;  and  therefore  any  obstacle 
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If  the  cerebral  vessels  be  Dot  themselves  diseased  in  the  firs^^: 

instance,  they  often  become  so  after  being  for  some  time  embed 

ded  in  a  mass  of  softened  brain.    The  tissue  of  this  organ  oftei^^ 

in  cases  of  severe  ramoUissement  is  pulpy  and  difflnent  in  char 

acter,  and  of  the  consistence  of  cream. 

When  describing  cases  of  hemiplegia  occurring  in  the  man —  .- 
ner  previously  narrated,  Dr.  Todd  remarks,  ^^that  the  diseaseczzsd 
bloodvessels  lie  in  the  midst  of  this  pulpy  mass  without  under- 
going  any  further  change;  but  sooner  or  later,  under  8omi^B»  e 
mental  emotion,  or  during  some  increased  heart's  action,  de  j— !3' 
pending  either  upon  mental  emotion,  upon  derangement  of  th^^  -«6 
digestive  organs,  some  bodily  exertion,  or  increased  menta* 
effort  of  any  kind,  the  blood  is  sent  with  undue  force  or  in  un. 
usual  quantity  into  the  vessels,  and  in  consequence  the  vascnlas.  ^ 
canals  in  the  pulpy  portion  of  the  cerebral  tissue,  being  detf 
prived  of  their  usuai  support,  ^ve  way,  and  blood  is  enusea» 
mto  the  sofi^ened  part  of  the  brain,  which  it  breaks  up,  and  th^ 
more  readily  in  consequence  of  its  already  diminished  consis 
tence.     This  is  the  rationale  of  the  development  of  many  ai 
attack  of  apoplexy,  from  which  the  patient  may  or  may  not  re  ^^^^ 
cover,  according  to  the  extent  of  tiie  brain  previously  softened -^^ 
and  according  to  the  amount  of  blood  efiused."  ^ 

In  considering  the  subject  of  cerebral  patholo^  very  erro— ^^^ 
neous  conclusions  woulS  be  arrived  at,  if  the  physician  were  tcr^^ 
exclusively  confine  his  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  con—  -^^* 
tents  of  the  cranium.  Such  a  course  of  investigation  woul<K->^ 
indeed  lead  him  in  pursuit  of  an  igrm  fatuus.     Close  and  in —  -*■* 

timate  is  the  sympathy,  indissoluble  and  inseparable  the  con ^' 

nection,  between  the  material  instrument  of  thought  and  other^K^  -^ 
vital  and  organic  structures. 

Hypertrophy,  atrophy,  and  valvular  disease  of   the  heart  ;£ 
chronic  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  and^^ 


stomach  (often  the  eftect  of  protracted  dyspepsia^ ;  morbid  con- — -  -J' 

ditions  of  the  blood;   impaired  powers  of  assimilation;  pul '" 

monary  affections;   hepatic  disease  (acute  and  chronic);   ne— — '^ 
phritis,  granular  degeneration,  or  other  types  of  renal  disorder*-*^'*' 

in  the  course  of  the  arteries  would  he  more  felt  in  this  direction  than  in  any 
other.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  gives  rise  to 
apoplexy  by  scndinfi;  the  blood  with  an  undue  impulse  to  the  head ;  but  for  the 
correction  of  this  error  we  need  only  remember  that  the  additional  force  is 
merely  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  the  circulation,  and  such  as 
shall  preserve  the  force  of  the  blood's  current  as  near  as  possible  to  the  nttrmal 

Soint,  in  spite  of  the  existing  obstruction.  The  actual  force  with  which  the 
lood  circulates  in  the  morbid  arteries  is,  most  probably,  less  than  in  health. 
The  apoplexy  is,  in  fact,  due  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  arteries,  which  renders 
their  walls  an  inadequate  support  to  their  contents,  and  to  the  diseased  state  of 
brain,  which  imperfectly  supports  the  arteries." — '* Clinical  Lectures,"  by  Dr. 
Todd,  p.  116. 

1  **  Clinical  Lectures  on  Paralysis,  Disease  of  the  Brain,  and  other  Affections 
of  the  Nervous  System,"  by  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     London,  1864,  p.  129. 
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interferinfi^  with  the  elimination  of  nrea,  play  an  important  part 
in  the  pathology  of  cerebral  and  mental  aftections. 

No  analysis  of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  cerebral 
diseases  previously  referred  to  could  be  viewed  as  satisfactory 
or  complete,  that  did  not  embrace  a  full  consideration  of  the 
morbid  conditions  of  other  structures  in  close  organic  sympathy 
with  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system. 

Diagnosis. — By  what  general  principles  is  the  physician  to 
be  guided  when  attempting  accurately  to  discriminate  between 
mental  aberration  and  those  abnormal  states  of  thought,  and 
erratic  flights  of  fancy,  which  so  closely  resemble,  in  many  of 
their  modes  of  manifestation,  alienation  of  reason  ?  Is  mental 
psychology  a  certain  and  exact  science,  and  are  its  data  so  clearly 
established,  and  the  conclusions  deduced  therefrom  so  accurately 
defined,  as  to  enable  the  physician  to  speak  with  confidence  and 
authority  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  aberration  ? 

Is  it  possible  clearly  to  discriminate  eccentricity,  vice,  and 
crime  from  insanity,  or  to  fully  appreciate  the  precise  position 
of  the  frontier  that  marks  the  boundary  between  extraordinary 
departures  from  ordinary  modes  of  thought  and  conduct  (con- 
sistent with  sanity  and  responsibility  of  mind),  and  those  de- 
viations from  states  of  thinking  and  action  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  hypothesis  of  mental  soundness? 

When  does  violent  and  ungovernable  passion  become  sympto- 
matic of  psychical  disorder,  and  what  extent  of  brutali^,  pro- 
digality, cruelty,  parsimony,  revenge,  and  jealousy,  is  compatible 
with  intellectual  sanity?  When  does  an  idea  which  has  acquired 
an  influence  over  the  imagination,  obviously  incommensurate 
with  its  value,  cease  to  be  healthy  in  its  character,  and  become 
a  monomaniacal  conception  ? 

Admitting  the  difliculties  that  undoubtedly  surround  a  solu- 
tion of  these  subtle  questions,  I  am,  nevertheless,  of  opinion,  that 
the  careful,  cautiously  observant,  and  practically  educated  phy- 
sician will  encounter  no  bovd  fide  impediment  in  his  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  actual  disorder  of  the  mind  and  other  states 
of  intellect,  emotion,  and  conduct,  generally  supposed  to  be 
allied  to  it.  The  boundary  line  separating  morbid  from  analo- 
TOUs  states  of  eccentric  thought,  is  no  doubt  occasionally  obscure, 
faint,  and  shadowy,  and  cases  of  suspected  alienation  of  mind 
occur,  which  puzzle  and  confuse  the  most  sagacious  and  experi- 
enced psychologists. 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  impossibility  of  defining  in- 
sanity, and  briefly  pointed  out  not  only  the  rules  that  should 
guide  the  physician  when  called  upon  to  investigate  a  subtle  and 
complex  case  of  morbid  thought,  but  the  serious  error  that  would 
be  committed,  if  he,  whilst  making  an  analysis  of  such  types  of 
alleged  mental  unsoundness,  were  to  restrict  himself  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  then  manifested  state  of  intellect,  utterly  dis- 
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regarding  the  normal  psychical  development  and  ordinary  modee 
of  thinking  and  action  generally  characteristic  of  the  person^ 
whose  sanity  is  under  consideration. 

As  a  general  rule,  derangement  of  mind,  whether  it  consist  inm. 
a  vitiation  of  the  mental,  emotional,  or  moral  element,  or  er — 
hibit  itself  in  actions  different  from  those  generally  considerec^l 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  sane,  well-governed,  and  rightiv-balancec^B 
understanding,  ordinarily  manifests  itself  by  a  markea  deviatiot^n 
from  natural  states  of  thought,  and  normal  modes  of  conduct.  i 

have  entered  at  length  into  an  analysis  of  this  subject  in  a  forme r 

part  of  this  volume,  and  to  tiie  remarks  there  made  I  refer  th        o 
reader. 

There  are  three  affections  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  wit 
which  insanity  is  likely  to  be  confounded,  viz. :  1.  A  state  c 
depression,  or  a  conditipn  of  hyperessthesia  of  the  nervous  fane 
tions,  generally  designated  nervous  disorder ;  2.  Delirium  tr 
mens ;  3.  Ordmary  attacks  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  menin^ 
tis,  acute  and  chronic  encephalitis. 

It  has  been  ignorantly  asserted  that  all  disorders  of  the  ner 
ous  system  are  degrees  of  insanity.  If  such  a  dkium  were' to  b' 
universally  admitted  and  generally  acted  upon,  how  mischievou 
and  sad  would  be  the  consequences.  There  is  a  vast  amount  o 
nervous  derangement,  of  a  very  formidable  and  distressing  char 
acter,  which  has  no  pathological  connection  with,  or  relation  * 
mental  derangement. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  morbid  phenomena  of  conscious  insanity 
are  detailed  several  illustrations  of  this  type  of  incipient  aliena 
tion  of  thought.  This  state  of  unhealthy  apprehension  of  th^^^ 
approach  of  insanity  very  often  exists  as  a  nervous  disorder  with--  -*• 
out  being  complicated  with,  or  passing  into  a  phase  of,  menta  — ^' 
derangement  I  have  seen  manv  remarkable  examples  of  the 
kind  in  connection  with  various  forms  of  acute  hysteria. 

There  are  other  affections  of  the  nervous  system  that  resemble 
in  many  of  their  features  mental  alienation.  In  such  cases  thercE:-^^ 
is  often  great  emotional  exaltation,  perversion  of  the  instinctScr  ^'^ 
confusion  of  thought,  exaggeration,  closely  bordering  on  aber- — "^^ 
ration  of  ideas,  as  well  as  great  eccentricity  of  conduct     Such 


symptoms  may  exist  independentlv  of  insanity,  as  a  distinct  type--—  ^ 
of  nervous  disorder.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  exhibits  signs  oP*^ 
positive  alienation,  manifested  by  the  presence  of  delusion  asso 
ciatcd  with  a  paralysis  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  will,  that 
we  can  satisfactorily  affirm  that  insanity,  in  the  right  acceptation 
of  the  term,  has  clearly  and  unmistakably  exhibited  itself.  I  do 
not  affirm  that  a  delusive  impression  is  always  appreciable  in  ^^ 
incipient,  or  even  in  the  more  advanced  forms  of  mental  de-  ^-^ 
rangemcnt,  for  there  are  many  phases  of  alienation  of  mind, 
often  leading  to  the  most  fatal  results,  where  no  apparently  fixed 
fiftlse  perception  can  be  detected. 


j^ 
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The  experienced  physician  is  not  likely  to  confound  delirium 
tremens,  cleariy  the  consequence  of  an  excessive  indulgence  in, 
or  the  effect  of  a  sudden  abstraction  of  stimulants  from  the 
brain,  with  insanity.  The  acute  accession  of  the  delirium,  re- 
markable insomnia  which  precedes  its  development,  and  con- 
tinues through  its  course;  peculiar  muscular  tremor;  anxiety 
and  distress  of  mind  so  characteristically  marked  in  the  ph^siog- 
nomv;  the  fussy  and  busy  nature  of  the  delirium,  fumbling  of 
the  bedclothes,  extreme  loquacity  of  the  patient,  peculiar  sen- 
sorial illusions,  suffused  face,  injected  conjunctiva,  soft  and 
feeble  pulse,  moist  and  creamy  tongue,  wild  look  of  suspicion, 
terror  and  alarm,  clammy  state  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  cutaneous  exhalation  similar  to  that  observed  in  rheu- 
matism, great  agitation  of  manner,  and  unceasing  restlessness, 
are  all  specific  and  peculiar  diagnostic  features  of  this  type  of 
cerebro-mental  disorder,  clearly  distinguishing  it  from  ordinary 
and  specific  forms  of  insanity. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  cerebral  congestion,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  diagnose  between  active  determination  to,  and  ar- 
terial congestion  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  the  latter 
condition  from  one  of  venous  plethora.  The  ordinary  svmptoms 
of  active  determination  are,  acute  headache,  feeling  of  tension, 
weight  or  heaviness  in  the  head,  severe  vertigo,  aggravated 
whenever  the  patient  stoops,  suffusion  of  the  face,  injected  con- 
junctiva, distressing  noises  in  the  ears,  sensorial  hypersesthesia, 
activity  of  the  arterial  circulation,  recognized  bv  undue  action 
of  the  temporal  and  radial  arteries,  depression  of  spirits,  appre- 
hensions of  an  approaching  calamity,  optical  illusions,  increased 
temperature  of  the  scalp,  wakefulness  or  disturbed  sleep,  accom- 
panied with  frightful  dreams,  sudden  muscular  twitchings  and 
spasmodic  startings. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  when  the  preceding  cerebral  state  of 
active  determination  passes  into  a  condition  of  congestion.  In 
the  former  affection  there  exists  marked  hyperffistliesia  of  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  whereas  in  the  state  of  hyper- 
semia  the  symptoms  indicate  an  opposite  condition  of  the  brain. 
This  depression  of  the  cerebral  functions  is  marked  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  aull,  heavy  weight  in  the  head,  seldom  acute  in  its  char- 
acter. The  patient  complains  of  vertigo  and  obtuseness  of 
hearing.  In  many  cases  there  is  partial  amaurosis.  The  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  in  an  inactive  state,  the  memory  impaired, 
thoughts  confiised,  and  the  great  iunctions  of  life  appear  to  be 
vitalfy  depressed. 

The  insidious,  slow,  and  progressive  advance  of  insanity,  ex- 
hibiting itself,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  great  singularity  of 
conduct^  delusive  ideas,  and  clear  deviations  from  normal  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting,  as  well  as  by  an  absence  of  the  acute 
cerebral  symptoms  (except  in  cases  of  mania)  that  mark  the  con- 
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dition  of  active  de terra iDation  and  hypenetnia,  will  asiiist  tbe 
practitioner  iu  arrivitiff  at  an  accurate  diagnosis.  Agaiti,  in- 
aanity  is  easily  dbtingutshed  from  the  acute  svmptomB  of  meuiu* 
gitia  and  eerebritis*  These  inflammatory  anections  are  accom- 
panied by  severe  headache,  occasionally  fugitive  in  its  character, 
sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  head,  flushing  of  the  faeej 
heat  of  the  scalp,  lethargy,  vertigo,  exaltation  of  the  sense  ot 
hearing,  seeing,  and  ameUing,  optical  iHuaions,  tinnitus  anrium, 
injected  conjunctiva,  full  and  laborious  pulse,  sudden  start ings 
during  heavy  sleep,  as  if  the  patient  were  alarmed  by  a  frightful 
dream,  bowels  obstinately  constipated,  pupil  contracted,  skin  dry 
and  parclied,  and  the  mental  condition  alternating  between  de- 
lirious excitement  and  a  state  of  depression.  With  the  prt^ceding 
symptoms  there  is  occasionally  great  irritability  of  the  stomachy 
sometimes  amounting  to  actual  vomiting.  Innamniation  of  the 
membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain  (affections  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  each  other)  is  often  complicated  with  deli- 
rium (dine rent  in  its  character  ti^om  the  delusions  and  halluci- 
nations of  insauitv)  as  well  as  with  convulsions* 

Lallemand  pro^&sed  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  menm- 
gitis  and  ccTebritw^  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  and  membrmus 
of  the  brain,  by  the  mmmdar  phenomena  which  accompany,  he 
affirms,  almost  exchisively,  the  former  cerebral  eondititm ;  but 
the  two  types  of  iufiammatory  disease  very  frequently  blend 
with,  and  are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished,  the  one  from  the 
other. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  true  inflammation  of  the  brain 
are  essentially  dissimilar  from  those  that  precede  attacks  of 
mental  derangement.  For  some  period  before  the  invasion  of 
the  acute  cerebral  disease,  the  patient  is  rarely  free  from  some 
degree  of  headache,  either  continued,  fugitive,  fixed,  or  deep- 
seated.  These  degrees  of  cephalalgia  are  accompanied  by  pain, 
numbness,  weakness,  and  a  sensation  of  creeping  and  tingling 
in  one  of  the  extremities,  or  in  one-half  of  the  body.  These  sen- 
sations may  be  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  body,  but  the 
numbness  and  loss  of  power  is  often  restricted  to  one  finger,  or 
to  one  set  of  muscles.*    In  the  early  stage  of  cerebri  tie  the 

*  The  isolated  attacks  of  anaesthesia,  occurring  particularly  in  the  fingers,  that 
BO  often  precede  attacks  of  cerebro-spinal  disease,  did  not  escape  the  acute  obser- 
vation of  Galen.  **  Pausanias  the  sophist,"  says  this  illustrious  authority, 
**  whilst  making  a  voyage  from  Syria  to  Rome  experienced  a  loss  of  feeling  in 
the  last  two  fingers  and  on  one  side  of  the  middle  finger  of  his  left  hand.  Under 
injudicious  treatment,  the  insensibility  of  the  affected  part  became  permanent. 
I  made  inquiries  into  his  condition,  and  learned,  among  other  things,  that  dur- 
ing  the  voyage  he  had  fallen  from  his  chair,  and  struck  with  force  the  upper 
part  of  his  back.  The  contusion  was  soon  cured,  but  a  numbness  of  the  fingers 
supervened.  I  immediately  advised  that  the  same  remedies  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  finders  should  be  directed  to  the  part  that  had  been  first  injarea, 
viz.,  the  spinal  cord,  and  my  patient  speedily  recovered  the  entire  use  of  his 
left  hand." — From  apaper  in  '*  L'Exp6rience,"  communicated  by  M.  Dubois 
d'Amiens,  **0n  the  Writings  of  Galen." 
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speech  is  occasionally  affected.  There  is  a  degree  of  hesitation, 
stuttering,  or  indistinctness  of  pronunciation.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  drowsiness,  languor,  and  depression  of  spirits. 

The  practitioner  will  encounter  but  few  difficulties  in  distin- 
guishing between  progressive  general  paralysis,  ordinary  attacks 
of  encephalic  softening  (white  and  red),  paraplegia,  hemiplegia, 
cerebral  abscesses,  and  various  kinds  of  tumor  of  the  brain. 

L  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  described  so  fully  the  subtle 
advance  of  general  paralysis,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  recapitulate  the  description  there  given  of  the  incipient  as 
well  as  diagnostic  symptoms  of  this  obscure  and  generally  fatal 
type  of  cerebral  disease. 

Although  this  affection  very  closely  resembles,  in  its  incipient 
as  well  as  in  its  more  maturea  stage,  ordinary  attacks  of  soften- 
ing (such  a  disorganization  of  the  cerebral  matter  being  fre- 
quently found  after  death  from  ffeneral  paralysis),  it  is,  never^ 
tiieless,  considered  as  sui  generis j  distinct  in  its  nature  from  that 
of  ramoUissement.  The  morbid  changes,  chronic  in  their  char- 
acter, discovered  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  gray  matter, 
of  its  convolutions  (indicated  by  changes  of  color),  as  well  as 
alterations  in  the  medullary  or  condtictmg  portion  of  the  ence- 
phalic structure,  undoubtedly  countenance  such  an  hypothesis. 

Are  there  any  specific  and  diagnostic  symptoms  by  which  the 
physician  is  able  unerringly  to  detect  the  commencement  of 
softening  of  the  brain  ?  The  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  Nevertheless,  in  many  instances,  it  is  clearly  and 
unmistakably  perceptible. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  ramoUissement  of  the  brain, 
viz.,  red  or  inflammatory,  white  or  non-inflammatory.  This  af- 
fection admits,  however,  of  other  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
but  it  is  my  intention  only  to  describe  cursorily  the  symptoms 
of  the  two  leading  forms  of  softening.  This  important  subject 
will  be  fully  considered  in  all  its  details  in  the  succeeding  vol- 
ume. 

The  premonitoiT  stage  of  acute  softening  is  not  well  or  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Many  of  the  symptoms  observable  at  this 
period  of  the  disease  closelv  resemble  the  incipient  signs  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  and  paralvsis,  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  mus- 
cular debility,  loss  of  sensibili^  in  some  part  of  the  body,  tin- 
nitus aurium,  formications,  a  sensation  of  weight,  or  slight 
symptoms  of  hemiplegia,  muscular  tremors,  tetanic  spasm  occa- 
sionally resembling  a  stiflhess  or  rigidity  of  one  of  the  limbs, 
slight  palsy  of  an  eyelid,  strabismus,  defective  articulation,  mis- 
placement of  words,  with  marked  changes  in  the  physiognomy, 
the  expression  being  that  of  astonishment,  stupor,  indifterence, 
or  imbecility.  The'  eyes  are  sometimes  brilliant  and  staring, 
and  at  other  times  dull  and  without  expression.     The  face  is 
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asionally  suffused,  indicating  a  state  of  cerebral  sanguineoim^^ 

igestion. 

A  remarkable  and  striking  ^nnptom,  frequently  observed  l — tv 

nte  softening,  is  an  increased  secretion  from  the  mouth  ans^ .d 

I.    This  is  especially  remarked,  ^ay^  Diiraud  Fanlel,  with  o\   aMs\ 
>ple,  in  whom  this  viecid  secretion  drim^  and  forms  hai^^jard 
asses  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  which  irritat<3  the  eyes,  whili^    ^it 
abundant  glairy  fluid  drops  from  tlie  mouthy  or,  when  mo^ir  re 
cid,  adhered  to  the  tongue  and  palate j  IbrtDiBg  a  thick  jv — ^-irl 
vish  crust,  which  is  rejiroduced  as  sood  aa  removed.     A  r  — i:»e- 
krkable  fact  connected  with  theae  increased  secretionB  is,  tha^^sat, 
i  partial  cerebral  aniendiiient  takes  place,  the  discharge  eeaae^i^^'s, 
it  reappears  as  soon  as  the  acute  softeniug  progresses, 
[n  acute  softeniu^  the  patient  often  complains  of  optical  iJl    .Win- 
ns  and  impairect  powers  of  deglutition.     But  tlie  priuci|»«^^»al 
tinguishing  symptoms  are  eeplialalgia,  more  or  less  persistv^   ^^ni 
[  acute  in  its  character,  vertigo,  atlections  of  the  speec  -^^-4i, 
rked  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  tlie  eyelids,  face,  or  one  si^^    ti« 
the  body,  associated  with  muscular  debility,  loss  ofmemoi—  -^y^ 
lability  of  temper #  occasional   att^icks   of  epilepsy,  and  ft 

tiUed  and  contused  state  of  the  intellect-     The  spirits  a— ^ — ^ 
uetimes  depressed  and  occasionally  excited.     The  pupils  a-     -^ 
ucn  contracttHl;  l»ut  as  tViN]iiriitly  ililatc<L 

In  chronic,  white,  or  non-inflammatory  softening,  the  prem o- 

nitory  symptoms  very  closely  resemble  those  previously  dW^^ 
scribed  as  characteristic  of  acute  types  of  this  disease,  but  var:::iU- 
ing,  of  course,  in  severity.  I  have  described  in  the  precedir^^'^g 
chapters  the  principal  mental  symptoms  significant  of  the  coi^s:^- 
mencement  of  this  form  of  cerebral  degeneration  or  disorgan^*^^* 
zation. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  more  than  briefly  to  recapitula'^— -^^ 
what  I  have  previously  described  as  the  mental  evidences  ^    ^^ 
white  softening.     I  refer,  first,  to  a  confusion,  and,  secondly,  w^   )^ 
a  gradual  impairment  of  the  intelligence,  showing  itself  in  d^  -^^ 
fective  powers  of  attention,  enfeebled  memory,  infirmity  of  pu-^^^ 
pose,  vacillation  of  will,  and  a  general  sluggishness,  apathy,  an<^^  -*  ' 
subsequently,  imbecility  of  intellect     Associated  with   thee^^"?® 
mental  symptoms  there  is  cephalalgia  and  obvious  changes  i  ^  '" 
the  sensor  and  motor  powers  (hypersesthesia  and  partial  par^^^^^' 
lysis).    I  have  described  these  insidious  and  subtle  lesions  whc  ^^^\ 
analyzing  the  morbid  phenomena  of  motion,  sensation,  an*"  ^^ 
speech. 

In  cerebral  tumors  and  abscesses  of  the  brain  there  are  no^^^ 
generally  detected  in  the  early  stage  any  well-marked  diagnosti-  ^^^ 
symptoms.  In  these  organic  diseases,  headache,  often  localize<^^: 
is  generally  present,  but  it  is  often  intermittent  or  paroxysma^^* 
in  its  character.  If  cephalalgia  should  not  exist,  the  patient  wil^  " 
-complain  of  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  defective  memory,  an* 
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ultimately  confusion  of  intellect ;  but  I  have  observed  in  these 
affections  an  absence  of  acute  local  pain  or  even  uneasiness  in 
the  head.  In  all  cases  of  suspected  organic  disease  of  the  kind 
it  is  important  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  antecedents  of  the 
patient.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  that  blows  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  cranium  many  years  previously  to  the 
appearance  of  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Abscess  of  the  brain  is 
often  associated  with  chronic  purulent  discharge  from  the  in- 
ternal ear.  Under  these  circumstances  persistent  headache,  ver- 
tigo, distressing  noises  in  the  ear  and  head,  lethargic  sleep,  and 
pain  upon  pressure  over  the  mastoid  process,  are  important  ele- 
ments in  the  diagnosis. 

I  have  already  addressed  myself  to  a  consideration  of  two  im- 
portant general  symptoms  usually  present  in  organic  disease  of 
the  brain,  viz.,  headache  and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  Cerebral 
cephalalgia  may  be  confounded  with  hemicrania,  or  with  nerv- 
ous, neuralgic,  gastric,  and  rheumatic  exaltations  of  sensibility. 
In  cerebral  headache  the  sensation  may  be  acute,  lancinating, 
throbbing,  or  obtuse.  The  intensity  of  the  pain  in  inflammatory 
headache  is  occasionally  so  ^reat  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
remain  for  a  consideral)le  time  in  one  position,  the  slightest 
motion  aggravating  his  sufferings  to  perfect  torture.  The  pa- 
tient, says  Dr.  Abercrombie,  cannot  generally  bear  a  warm 
room,  the  noise  of  company,  or  even  the  exertion  of  cheerful 
conversation,  without  feeling  greatly  distressed  and  the  head- 
ache being  increased.  There  is  also  connected  with  this  type  of 
cephalalgia  intolerance  of  light,  and,  in  fact,  in  many  cases, 
great  sensorial  acuteness.  In  this  type  of  headache,  the  pain. 
Bays  Romberg,  "is  generally  characterized  by  the  following 
peculiarities :  It  is  permanently  confined  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  cranium.  There  is  a  sensation  of  pressure,  ten- 
sion, or  pulsation,  or  the  pain  has  a  shooting,  tearing,  or  rolling 
character.  It  varies  in  intensity,  and  is  excited  and  exalted  by 
bodily  or  mental  fatigue,  movement  of  the  head,  elevated  tem- 
perature, highly  spiced  food,  and  long  and  sound  sleep.  The 
pain  is  relieved  by  raising  the  head  or  by  assuming  the  erect 
position,  or  resting  the  cranium  firmly  against  something;  it 
possesses  a  remittent  character.  There  are  intervals,  but  during 
the  intermissions  the  health  is  impaired.  Spasmodic  action  or 
paralysis,  generally  confined  to  one  side  of  the  face  or  trunk, 
supervenes,  or  the  organ  of  sense  becomes  afflicted  with  anfes- 
thesia,  and  delirium  follows.  The  pain  abates  and  ceases  alto- 
gether as  the  paralysis  and  sopor  advance. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  define  these  features  with 
accuracy  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis,  as  the  organ  is 
withdrawn  from  examination  by  a  rigid  osseous  case ;  still,  one 
means  of  approach  has  been  overlooked  which  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  avail   ourselves  of.     It  is  a  fa<;t  that  during  every 
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vigorous  and  loD^-eontintied  act  of  expiration  the  brain  is  elp* 
Tated,  the  cerebellum  bein^  presided  afr^^inst  the  tentoriuiB,  tht 
cerebrum  against  the  cranial  bom  s.  We  may  eaBilv  <x>iiviiiee 
onrselveg  of  the  latter  bj  placing  tlie  haod  1^011  the'fbntaoelB  of 
a  child  while  it  m  etying.  T^ie  old  suigMM^'Wlilig  upon  a 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  recommended  their  patieots 
who  suffered  from  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cranium  to  ooogh 
yiolently,  or  to  sneeze,  in  order  to  promote  the  discharge  of 
blood  or  pus. 

"  We  may,  therefore,  employ  continued  expiration,  op  holding; 
the  breathing  during  expiration,  in  cerebral  disease,  especially  if 
it  affects  the  surface,  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  external  pres- 
sure which  we  so  frequently  have  recourse  to.  in  the  exploration 
of  the  abdomen  or  thorax. 

^*  The  patients  alluded  to  generally  complain  of  the  headadie 
bein^  brought  on  by  straining  in  defecation.  For  the  purpoees 
of  diagnosis  we  may  cause  the  patient  to  imitate  this  effort  by 
holding  the  breath  for  some  time  during  expiration,  while  tlie 
abdommal  muscles  are  contracted.  This  at  once  brines  on  the 
pain,  or  if  it  were  present  increases  it  to  the  utmost  The  s^pn^ 
occurs  in  screaming,  coughing,  and  vomiting.  Similar  experi- 
ments  may  be  instituted  during  inspiration,  during  which  the 
brain  falls  and  approaches  the  basis  of  the  skull.'  We  may  thus 
obtain  some  information  on  the  diseases  affecting  the  raae  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

"  We  are  more  in  the  habit  of  using  the  influence  of  position 
and  movement  of  the  head  as  the  means  of  diagnosis.  Swing- 
ing the  head  from  side  to  side,  stooping  down,  rising  rapidyr 
from  the  horizontal  to  an  erect  position,  are  apt  to  produce  and 
augment  the  pain. 

*■'  The  modifications  and  relations  of  cephalalgia  to  definite 
diseases  of  the  brain  are  important  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 
Before  investigating  them  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that,  in 
order  to  determine  the  existence  of  the  pain  in  these  diseases,  it 
is  even  more  necessary  than  in  affections  of  other  organs  to  have 
an  accurate  history  and  a  continued  series  of  observations  of  the 
patient.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  on  account  of  the  longer 
intermissions,  but  also  on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  pain 
when  other  symptoms,  and  especially  paralysis,  supervene,  and 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  memory  which  ensues  in  many  cases."* 

1  RaviDa  foand  that  during  ingpiration  he  was  able  to  introduce  a  quin  be- 
tween the  skuU  and  the  brain  of  a  pointer.  On  )>lacing  a  cork  cylinder  divided 
into  degrees  upon  the  brain,  it  sank  during  ordinary  inspiration  one  line ;  during 
strong  inspiration,  three  lines.  If  a  cylindrical  glass  tube,  filled  with  water, 
was  |Maced  upon  the  brain,  the  fluid  disappeared  during  inspiration,  and  returned 
discolored  with  blood  on  expiration.  See  Lund  :  "  Physiologische  Resultate  der 
Vivisectionen  neuerer  Zeit,"  p.  149;  and  the  still  more  recent  experiments  of 
Dr.  Ecker,  in  "  Physiologische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Bewegungen  des  Ge- 
hims  and  Riickenmarks,"  1843,  pp.  27-102,  and  pp.  112-122. 

>  Romberg,  p.  169. 
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The  absence  of  well-marked  symptoms  of  gastric  disorder, 
such  as  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
flatulence,  pain  or  uneasiness  after  eating,  vitiated  secretions, 
slug^sh  action  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  canal,  will  assist  the 
physician  in  his  examination  of  a  case  of  headache  suspected  to 
proceed  from  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  In  neuralgic  and 
rheumatic  cephalalgia,  the  pain  will  not  be  confined  to  the  head, 
but  will  be  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  alternations  of  temperature. 

In  nervous  headache,  the  pain  is  generally  frontal,  and  often 
relieved  by  cheerful  society,  nutritious  food,  and  stimulants. 
These  attacks  are  seldom  of  long  duration,  whereas  in  cerebral 
headache,  arising  from  softening,  tumor,  and  abscess  of  the 
brain,  it  is,  in  acute  cases,  rarely  absent.  The  pain,  undoubt- 
edly, in  many  instances,  intermits,  but  it  is  generally  followed 
by,  or  is  associated  with  vertigo,  distressing  noises  in  the  head 
(often  compared  to  the  roaring  of  the  sea),  a  confused  and  mud- 
dled condition  of  the  intelligence. 

The  headache  symptomatic  of  the  presence  of  tumors  of  the 
bi^n,  Romberg  affirms,  is  considerably  diminished,  if  not  in 
son^  cases  altogether  removed,  by  the  accumulation  of  serum 
in  tiie  cavities  and  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  but  the 
pain  is  aggravated  when  inflammation  and  softening  occur  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tumor.  The  headache  that  ac- 
companies cancerous  aflfections  of  the  brain  is  generally  severely 
acute  and  lancinating.  In  abscess  of  the  brain  it  is  generally 
paroxysmal. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  intimate  sympathy  between 
the  brain  and  the  stomach,  and  to  the  frequent  presence  of 
nausea,  gastric  irritability,  and  actual  vomiting,  in  many  cases 
of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  Romberg  has  described  the 
characteristic  diagnostic  symptoms,  by  means  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  distinguish  cerebral  from  idiopathic  sickness  of  the 
stomach.     They  are  as  follows : 

**  1.  The  influence  of  the  position  of  the  head :  the  vomiting 
is  arrested  in  the  horizontal,  and  recurs,  and  is  frequently  re- 
peated in  the  erect  position.  It  is  also  easily  induced  by  move- 
ments of  the  head,  by  swinging,  shaking,  or  stooping,  or  sud- 
denlv  rising.  2.  The  prevailing  absence  of  premonitory  nausea. 
8.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  act  of  vomiting ;  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  ejected  without  fatigue  or  retching,  as  the 
milk  is  ejected  by  babies  at  the  breast  4.  The  complication 
with  other  phenomena,  the  more  frequent  of  which  are  pain  in 
the  head,  constipation,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  cardiac  and 
radial  pulse,  which  is  increased  during,  and  subsequent  to  the 
act  of  vomiting.  The  duration  of  the  vomiting  is  limited  in 
the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain,  meningitis,  encephali- 
tiSy  and  acute  hydrocephalus,  to  the  first  stages  of  the  disease ; 
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and  the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  as  the  paralytic  and  oomatoee 
symptoms  increase,  the  vomiting  remits  and  ceases." 

Treatment  and  Prevention. — ^In  all  acute  affections  of  the 
hrain  and  disorders  of  the  mind  the  cure  and  life  of  the  patient 
depend,  1.  Upon  the  spebdt  detection  op  incipient  symptoms; 
2.  Upon  the  accuract  of  the  diagnosis  formed  as  to  the  na- 
ture OF  THE  cerebral  AFFECTION ;  8.  IJPON  THE  IMMEDIATE  APPLI- 
CATION OF  REMEDIAL  TREATMENT. 

I  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider  briefly  the  general 
principles  that  should  guide  the  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of 
incipient  insanity. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  nm  of  phyaieal  reme- 
dial agents  in  the  treatineut  of  conditions  of  nervous  structure 
implicating  the  healthy  action  of  thought     To  what  cause  ii 
this  apathy  to  be  attributed?     The  neglect  of  curative  agents 
has  not  altogeth(5r  arit^en  from  an  indisposition  to  make,  by  a 
persevering  exhibition  of  approjmate  inedieinej  an  eflbrt  to  re- 
establish the  normal  health  of  the  brain  and  mind;  but  it  is  in 
the  main  the  remilt,  the  necessary  and  inevitabk^  consequence  of 
other  causes,  to  which  I  shall  refer.     The  doetrin*^  promulgaipJ 
by  writers  of  celebrity^  and  reverenced  as  authorities  and  guides 
in  this  special  department  of  medicine,  that  for  the  eure  of  in- 
sanity moral  treatment  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank,  and  to  be 
deserving  of  the  tirst  roiisiiionitinn,  Imts  nRtunilly  tended  to  dis- 
countenance the  administration  of  physical  remedies.     AJedical, 
it  is  said,  should  be  subsidiary  to  moral  means ;  and  that  any 
suggestion  to  remove  a  morbid  mental  impression  by  the  aid  of 
medicine,  would  indicate,  on  the  part  of  the  person  making  such 
an  effort,  an  inexcusable  amount  of  ignorance,  mental  obtuse- 
ness,  and  obliquity.     A  writer  on  the  subject  of  insanity  ex- 
claims, "  When  one  man  thinks  himself  a  king,  another  a  cobbler, 
and  another  that  he  can  govern  the  world  with  his  little  finger, 
can  physic  mxike  him  think  otherxoise  .^"*    Again ;  another  author^ 
in  a  work  written  to  instruct  the  profession  as  to  the  treatraent;^ 
of  the  disorders  of  the  mind,  preposterously  repudiates  the  ideiu^ 
of  administering  medicine  for  the  cure  of  insanity,  whilst  the^ 
real  nature  of  the  mind  remains  unknown !     He  observes :  **  To — • 
prescribe  for  the  mind,  whilst  its  nature  remains  a  mystery,  is  to   ^ 
prescribe  for  a  phantom  !    As  well  might  the  mechanic  attempt  to    ^ 
regulate  the  multifarious  operations  dependent  upon  the  agency 
of  steam,  by  abstract  discussion  upon  its  nature,  or  to  repair  a   - 
fractured  wheel,  by  directing  his  attention  to  the  power  that  gave 
it  motion,  as  for  us  to  expect  a  successful  result  from  remedies 
applied  to  an  object  of  the  true  character  and  nature  of  which 
we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  or  of  which,  at  least,  we  can  only  judge 
in  its  developments."*    Can  we  conceive  more  fatally  paralyzing 

1  Dr.  E.  Willis  on  Mental  Derangement. 

•  "Practical  Notes  on  Insanity,"  by  F.  B.  Steward,  M.D.,  p.  87. 
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doctrines,  so  antagonistic  to  all  right  views  of  the  science  of 

Sathology,  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  therapeutics,  and 
isheartening  to  those  who  would  bring  the  powerful  agents  of 
the  materia  medica  to  bear  upon  the  treatment  of  this  distressing 
form  of  disease  ? 

The  treatment  of  the  early  stage  of  insanity  requires  great 
delicacy,  discrimination,  and  judgment.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, where  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  the  mind 
struggling  between  sanity  and  insanity,  the  person  being  con- 
scious that  his  "  wits"  are  beginning  "  to  turn,"  the  medical 
attendant  should  proceed  cautiously  and  discreetly  in  his  exami- 
nation. If  the  patient  be  led  to  believe,  from  his  conduct  or 
from  anything  which  falls  from  him,  that  derangement  of  mind 
is  suspected,  the  most  painful  and  disastrous  consequences  might 
ensue.  In  the  early  stages  of  insanity  the  invalid's  suspicions 
are  morbidly  excited.  He  has  a  dread  of  "going  mad;"  ex- 
presses a  horror  of  such  a  calamity,  and  often  most  positively 
refuses  to  allow  himself  to  be  questioned  on  the  subject  of  his 
mental  health. 

y  the  practitioner  proceeds  judiciously  in  his  inquiry,  he  may 
generally  succeed  in  effecting  his  object  without  inducing  the 

Eatient  in  the  slightest  degree  to  suspect  the  purport  of  his  visit. 
Q  a  few  cases  tne  physician  may  administer  remedial  agents, 
and  succeed  in  warding  off*  an  attack  of  acute  insanity,  without 
conveying  an  intimation  of  the  suspicions  which  exist  as  to  the 
person's  state  of  mind.  In  cases  oi  this  description,  observation 
should  be  first  directed  to  the  state  of  the  general  health.  There 
will  almost  invariably  be  detected  hepatic,  gastric,  cardiac,  renal, 
or  intestinal  disorder,  irritating  and  sympathetically  disordering 
the  brain.  By  the  timely  use  of  appropriate  remedies,  these  a? 
fections  may  be  removed. 

In  regard,  to  the  treatment  of  acute  mania,  the  important  and 
much-vexed  question  among  practitioners  is  that  relating  to  de- 
pletion. The  opinions  entertained  by  eminent  writers  on  this 
important  therapeutical  point  are  conflicting  and  contradictory. 
Whilst  some  practitioners  of  great  repute  and  enlarged  experi- 
ence fearlessly  recommended  in  former  times  copious  general 
bloodletting  for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  cite  cases  in  which 
this  practice  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  modem 
authorities  equally  eminent,  whose  opinions  are  as  much  entitled 
to  respect,  fearlessly  denounce  the  lancet  as  a  most  fatally  dan- 
gerous weapon,  and  shudder  at  the  suggestion  of  abstracting, 
even  locally,  the  smallest  quantity  of  blood.  In  avoiding  Scylla, 
we  must  be  cautious  of  being  impelled  into  Charybdis.  The 
error  consists  in  a  vain  effort  to  discover  a  uniform  mode  of  treaU 
menty  and  attempting  to  propoimd  some  specific  mode  of  procedure 
adapted  to  all  cases.  He  who  maintains  that  depletion  is  never  to 
be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  mania,  without  reference  to  its 
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character,  origia,  peculiar  cotigtitotion  of  the  patieDt,  and  the 
existence  of  local  physical  morbid  conditions,  which  may  oiate- 
rially  modify  the  disease,  and  give  active  development  to  mor- 
bid impressions,  ie  not  a  safe  practitioner.  Neither  wonld  Icon- 
fide^n  the  judgment  and  practice  of  the  physician  who  would, 
in  every  ease  of  acute  maiiiiical  excitement,  attempt  to  tran- 
quillize the  patient  and  subdue  excitement  by  general  or  local 
depletion. 

In  insanity,  when  the  symptoms  are  acute,  the  patient  young 
and  plethoricj  the  habitual  seeretionB  euppre^sed,  the  head  hot 
and  painful,  the  eyes  intolerant  of  light,  the  conjunctiva  injected, 
the  pupils  contracted,  the  pulse  rapid  and  hard,  and  the  parox- 
ysm sudden  in  its  development,  local  bleeding  will  often  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  cerebral  miichief,  greatly  facilitate  tlie  opera- 
tion of  other  remedies,  and  ultimately  promote  recovery.  In 
proportion  as  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  inganity  approach  those 
of  phrenitis,  or  meningitis,  shall  we  be  justified  in  the  use  of  de- 
pletion* Although  it  IS  only  occasionally,  in  instances  present- 
ing peculiar  chanicteristic  features,  cases  occurring  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  where  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  living 
above  par ^  and  is  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  having  recourse  to  general  depletion,  tliere  is  a  class  of 
recent  cases  presenting  themselves  in  the  asylums  for  the  insane, 
botli  public  and  private,  in  tlie  treatment  of  which  we  should  be 
guilty  of  culpable  and  cruel  negligence,  if  we  were  to  omit  to 
relieve  the  cerebral  symptoms  by  means  of  the  local  abstraction 
of  blood.  It  is,  alas !  the  fashion  and  caprice  of  the  day  to  reck- 
lessly decry  the  application  of  cupping-glasses  or  of  leeches  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  in  consequence,  I  think,  of  the  slavish 
deference  shown  to  the  opinions  of  a  few  eminent  pathologists, 
who  have,  by  their  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  all  def^tixm^ 
frightened  us  into  submission,  and  compelled  us  to  do  violence 
to  our  own  judgment.  The  local  abstraction  of  blood  is,  in  the 
hands  of  the  discreet  and  judicious  practitioner,  a  powerful  cura- 
tive agent ;  and  yet  it  is  the  practice  of  some  men,  and  men,  too, 
of  position,  to  discard  altogether  the  remedy. 

I  will  briefly  refer  to  a  type  of  case  in  which  this  treatment 
will  be  found  most  beneficial,  if  proper  regard  be  had  to  the 
temperament,  constitutional  condition,  and  the  local  circum- 
stances modifying  the  character  of  the  attack.  In  insanity, 
when  the  exacerbations  occur  at  the  menstrual  period,  leeches 
to  the  vulva,  with  the  use  of  the  foot-bath  and  the  exhibition  of 
aloetic  purgatives,  will  be  attended  by  the  most  favorable  re- 
sults. In  irregular  and  obstructed  menstruation,  the  local  ab- 
straction of  blood  will  be  very  serviceable.  In  suppressed  he- 
morrhoids, leeches  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  sphincter  ani  will 
act  beneficially  by  unloading  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  thus  re- 
lieving the  brain  from  the  effects  of  sympathetic  irritation.    In 
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cases  of  nymphomania,  leeches  to  the  vulva  are  indicated,  and 
have  been  known  to  be  of  great  benefit  In  cases  of  intermit- 
tent insanity,  the  paroxysm  may  often  be  cut  short  by  relieving 
the  overloaded  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  by  means  of  cup- 
ping or  the  application  of  leeches.  In  some  instances  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  particularly  for 
the  treatment  of  insanity  occurring  in  early  life,  and  connected 
with  conduct  evidently  the  eftect  of  cerebral  irritation.  Occa- 
sionally the  insanity  is  found  to  be  associated  with  active  visce- 
ral disease,  or  with  hypertrophy  and  other  affections  of  the 
heart  Under  these  circumstances,  when  there  exists  great  ten- 
derness over  the  region  of  any  of  the  visceral  organs,  and  we 
are  satisfied,  bv  a  careful  stethoscopic  examination,  that  active 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  present,  leeches  applied  over  the 
seat  of  the  local  mischief,  conjoined  with  mercurials  and  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  will  subdue  the  maniacal  affection.  In 
cases  of  illusions  of  hearing,  or  of  vision,  it  will  often  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  leeches  behind  the  ears,  or  over  the  superciliary 
ridges.  I  have  known  this  practice  entirely  remove  the  mor- 
bid illusions  which  had  been  embittering  the  patient's  life. 

But  apart  entirely  from  the  local  aft'ections  to  which  I  have 
referred,  for  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  insanity,  apparently 
without  any  complications,  or  modified  by  any  of  the  associated 
diseases,  the  careful  and  temperate  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
when  general  depletion  is  inadmissible,  will  often  materially 
shorten  the  duration  of  an  attack  and  restore  the  mind  to  a 
healthy  condition.  I  am  anxious  to  record  my  favorable  opinion 
of  this  mode  of  treatment,  because  I  have  witnessed  so  many 
sad  results  from  an  opposite  timid  and  reprehensible  neglect  of 
the  means  placed  within  our  power  for  the  treatment  of  the 
varied  forms  and  degrees  of  mental  derangement.  Sad  con- 
sequences have  undoubtedly  followed  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
depletory  measures.  The  presence  of  violent  mental  excite- 
ment has  occasionally  led  the  practitioner  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disease  was  of  an  active  character ;  and  in  the  attempt  to 
allay  the  undue  cerebral  excitement  by  means  of  antiphlogistic 
measures,  the  patient  has  sunk  into  incurable  and  hopeless  de- 
mentia. But  whilst  recognizing  an  ancernie  class  of  case,  where 
great  excitement  is  often  associated  with  loss  of  nervous  and 
vital  power,  we  must  be  cautious  in  permitting  serious  disease 
to  be  creeping  stealthily  on  in  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
brain,  no  effort  being  made  to  relieve  the  congested  cerebral 
vessels  or  inflamed  nervous  tissue,  until  fatal  disorganization 
has  taken  place  in  the  vesicular  matter,  and  the  patient  is  for- 
ever lost  In  the  treatment  of  acute  mania,  the  remedy  next  in 
importance  to  cautious  depletion  is  that  of  prolonged  hoi  baths. 
To  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont  the  profession  is  indfebted  for  re- 
viving a  practice  which  had  long  mllen  into  disrepute.     In  the 
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treatment  of  acute  mania^the  proloii^s^ed  hot  baths  will  be  found 
of  the  mo8t  essential  service,  I)r>  Boismoiit  haa  recorded  the 
liiatory  of  &ixty-one  out  of  eeventj-two  ca^m  that  were  subjected 
to  thif?  mode  of  treatment.  Three-fourths  of  this  number  were 
cured  in  a  week,  and  the  remainder  in  a  fortnight.  The  patieuts 
remain  from  eight  to  ten  and  fifteen  hour?i  in  warm  baths,  whilst 
a  current  of  cold  water  i^  conti  nually  poured  over  tlie  head*  The 
temperature  of  these  baths  is  .from  82°  to  86°  Falir,:  the  affu- 
Bioris  60 '^  Fahr,  Among  the  therapeutic  efteets  of  these  baths, 
Dr.  Boismont  reckons  a  diminution  of  the  circulation  and  res^pi- 
ration,  relaxation  of  the  skin,  allevnation  of  thirst,  the  iutro- 
dactiou  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  into  the  ecoiiomy^ 
an  abundant  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  a  tendency  to  sleep,  a 
state  of  repose.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  said  to  be  inadmis- 
sible in  eases  of  intermittent  mania,  in  insanity  begrinnin^  with 
great  mental  impairment,  or  associated  with  epilepsy  or  general 
paralysis.  The  result  of  my  own  experience  of  this  plan  of 
treatment  has  produced  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  ray 
mind,  and  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  in  all  our  asylums 
where  recent  cases  are  admitted. 

In  some  forms  of  acute  mania  it  is  desirable  as  a  snbstitate 
for  depletion,  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the  circulation  by  the 
exhibition  of  nauseating  doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony ;  it  may 
be  serviceably  combined  with  the  tinctures  of  di^ talis  and  hyoe- 
cyamus.  This  remedy,  however,  requires  close  watching,  as  it 
often  has  been  known  to  suddenly  reduce  the  vital  powers  to  a 
low  ebb,  and  extinguish  life.  It  will  be  found  beneficial  in  pro- 
portion to  the  recent  character  of  the  case  and  the  positive  ac- 
tivity of  the  cerebral  circulation.  The  tincture  of  digitalis  was 
formerly  in  great  repute  as  an  antimaniacal  remedy ;  the  ex- 
perience of  late  years  has  not  encouraged  us  in  administering  it 
m  the  doses  prescribed  by  some  of  the  old  writere;  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  useful  agent,  and  occasionally  proves  a  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  hand  of  the  practitioner  who  carefully  observes  its  the- 
rapeutic operation. 

When  bleeding  is  clearly  inadmissible,  cold  applied  to  the 
head  will  diminish  by  its  sedative  action  vascular  excitement, 
and  lessen  powerfully  the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  cerebral 
tissue.  Should  there,  however,  exist  a  tendency  to  active  ple- 
thora, apoplexy,  and  paralysis,  cold  lotions  and  ice  should  be 
used  with  great  caution.  The  douche  bath  will  often  be  found 
most  efficacious  in  subduing  maniacal  excitement.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  mental  perturbation  of  incipient  insanity  frequently 
yield  to  this  remedy.  The  douche  is  to  be  used  when  the  patient 
IS  in  the  hot  bath. 

Great  caution  is,  however,  required  in  the  use  of  this  remedy. 
A  patient  has  been  subjected,  whilst  in  a  paroxysm  of  acute  de- 
lirium, to  the  douche  bath,  and  has  sunk  almost  immediately 
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into  incurable  idiocy.  The  physical  shock  has,  however,  been 
known  to  produce  a  ffood  moral  impression.  For  illustration : 
A  patient  imagined  himself  to  be  emperor  of  the  world,  and 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  otherwise  address  him.  The  im- 
mediate application  of  the  douche  bath  destroyed  his  idea  of 
royal  dignity,  and  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  he  had  never 
been,  nor  was  at  any  time,  a  regal  personage.  A  few  hours  sub- 
sequently the  delusive  impression  returned  in  all  its  original 
force;  the  douche  bath  was  again  had  recourse  to,  and  a  second 
time  the  morbid  impression  vanished;  by  a  series  of  baths  he 
was  restored  to  sanity,  and  after  his  complete  recovery,  when 
the  particulars  of  his  case  were  placed  before  him,  he  observed, 
"  Wliy  did  you  not  whip  me,  and  beat  this  nonsense  out  of  my 
head?  I  wonder  how  you  could  have  borne  with  my  folly,  or  I 
have  been  guilty  of  such  contemptible  arrogance  and  obstinacy." 
As  a  substitute  for  the  douche,  the  shower  bath  is  often  used 
with  great  benefit,  particularly  in  certain  forms  of  melancholia, 
associated  with  nervous  depression  and  general  debility.  In 
cases  of  melancholia,  or  other  kinds  of  chronic  insanity  con- 
nected with  a  congested  state  of  the  liver,  the  nitro-muriatic 
bath  will  occasionally  do  much  good.  In  numerous  instances 
marked  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  Bertolini's  sedative 
bath,  composed  of  henbane  two  pounds,  and  equal  parts  of 
hemlock  and  cherry-laurel  leaves,  well  infused  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hot  water.  But  the  simple  hot  bath,  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  in  some  forms  of 
suicidal  mania,  is  of  the  utmost  benefit.  A  warm  bath  a  short 
period  before  retiring  to  rest,  bathing  the  head  at  the  same  time 
with  cold  water,  particularly  if  the  scalp  be  unnaturally  hot,  will 
often  insure  a  quiet  and  composed  night,  when  no  description 
of  sedative,  however  potent  its  character  and  dose,  would  in- 
fluence the  system. 

In  the  incipient,  as  well  as  in  advanced  stages  of  insanity,  the 
generally  overloaded  and  inactive  state  of  the  bowels  should  be 
relieved  by  means  of  purgatives.  Much  caution,  however,  must 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  aperient  medicine.  Very  frequently 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  in  a  state  of  subacute  inflammation.  This  condition 
acts  sympathetically  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and 
aggravates  the  mental  irritation.  When  this  morbid  state  of 
the  intestines  is  present,  the  use  of  aperients  should  be  preceded 
by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  (particularly  if  there  be  pain 
upon  pressure),  or  counter-irritants,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  In  other  cases  of  insanity  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  exhibit  drastic  purgatives.  Uellebore  had  in  ancient 
times  the  reputation  of  being  a  specific  in  cases  of  insanity :  it 
was  considered  to  operate  powerfully  in  clearing  and  invigora- 
ting the  intellectual  faculties.     Carneades,  the  Academic,  when 
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preparing  to  refute  the  dagmaa  of  the  Stoics,  went  through  a 
course  of  purgation  by  means  of  white  helkbore.  So  cele- 
brated was  this  medieinar agent  as  a  mental  remedy  that  the 
poets  of  antiqiiity  have  sung  its  virtues,  Horace  saySj  in  allu- 
sion to  tha  '^happj  madiiian  "  (I  have  quoted  a  portion  of  the 
original  in  a  former  part  of  this  work) : 

<*  He,  when  his  friends,  at  much  expense  and  pains, 
Had  amply  pureed  with  hellebore  his  brains. 
Came  to  himself^*  Ah  cruel  fHends  V  he  cried, 
<  Is  this  to  save  me  7    Better  far  had  died,  v 

Than  thus  be  robbed  of  pleasure  so  refined, 
The  dear  delusion  of  a  raptured  mind.'  '* 

Persius  also  refers  to  the  fame  which  this  medicine  had  ac- 
quired in  cases  of  disordered  mind.  In  his  fourth  satire  he  telk 
STero  that,  instead  of  taking  upon  himself  the  great  and  weighty 
task  of  government,  which  required  much  experience  and  sound 
ludgment,  he  ought  to  swallow  2l  most  powerful  medicine  to  clear 
his  understanding. 

—  <  *  Aktiotbas  melior  sorbere  meracas."  ■ 

Melampns,  the  son  of  Amythaon,  is  said^  to  have  cured  the 
daughters  of  Prcetus,  king  of  Argos,  of  melancholy,' by  purring 
them  with  hellebore.  According  to  the  traditionary  rable,  Me- 
lampus  had  observed  that  the  goats  who  fed  on  this  plant  were 
purged,  and  having  administered  it  to  the  king's  daugiiters,  who 
were  wandering  in  the  woods  under  the  delusion  that  they  were 
cows,  he  cured  them,  and  received  the  hand  of  one  of  tnem  in 
marriage,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos  as  his  reward. 

It  is  important  in  some,  particularly  in  the  acute  forms  of  in- 
sanity, to  act  powerfully  upon  the  bowels  by  means  of  a  succes- 
sion of  brisk  purgatives.  The  viscera  are  often  found  gorged 
with  effete  matter,  and  immediate  relief  often  follows  Sie  ad- 
ministration of  two  or  three  doses  of  calomel  and  colocynth, 
jalappine,  or  croton-oil.  It  will  often  be  necessaiy  to  assist  the 
operation  of  the  cathartics  by  means  of  turpentine  and  other 
enemata.  In  hysterical  and  some  other  forms  of  insanity  there 
is  frequently  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  patient  resolutely 
to  resist  the  calls  of  nature ;  and,  Knowing  this  peculiarity,  we 
must  carefully  watch  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  otherwise 
serious  mechanical  obstructions  may  ensue,  followed  by  surgical 
diseases  of  the  rectum. 

Insanity  is  often  associated  with  gastric  and  intestinal  disease, 
and  an  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 

^  The  islands  of  Anticyra  were  famous  for  producing  hellebore.  The  quota- 
tion from  Persius  has  been  thus  translated  by  bryden : 

"  Thou  hast  not  strength  such  labors  to  giistain, 
Drink  heUebore,  my  boy— drink  deep,  and  purge  thy  brain.'' 
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mentary  canal.  In  such  cases,  although  it  be  important  to  re- 
lieve the  bowels  and  prevent  them  from  bein^  constipated,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  injudicious  exhibition  of  drastic 
cathartics  may  aggravate  the  mental  disease  by  increasing  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  and  thus  do  permanent  and  irre- 
mediable mischief.  Much  injury  arises  from  the  indiscriminate 
administration  of  cathartics.  In  insanity,  associated  with  men- 
strual obstructions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  class  of 
purgatives  known  to  act  specifically  upon  the  lower  bowel;  con- 
sequently, aloetic  cathartics,  such  as  the  compound  decoction  of 
aloes,  and  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  are  found  of  most  ser- 
vice. In  plethoric  conditions  of  the  system,  when  there  is  a 
marked  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  no  medicine  will 
relieve  so  speedily  as  active  doses  of  the  compound  powder  of 
jalap. 

In  the  treatment  of  insanity,  the  class  of  medicines  termed 
sedative  play  an  important  part.  K  exhibited  with  judgment, 
the  most  gratifying  results  often  follow  their  continuous  and 
persevering  administration.  The  sedative  treatment  of  insanity 
18  a  subject  of  itself,*  and  I  quite  despair  of  touching  in  this 
chapter  even  upon  the  confines  of  the  many  interesting  and  im- 
portant points  involved  in  its  consideration.  In  insanity  unas- 
sociated  with  active  cerebral  circulation,  congestion,  or  paralvsis, 
or  after  the  head  symptoms  have  been  relieved  by  the  local  ab- 
straction of  blood  and  the  administration  of  appropriate  medi- 
cine, the  exhibition  of  sedatives  will  be  followed  by  the  most 
beneficial  results.  In  recent  cases  they  are  generally  inadmis- 
sible, except  in  delirium  tremens  and  puerperal  insanity,  and 
other  forms  of  derangement  analogous  in  their  pathological  cha- 
racter and  symptoms  to  these  aftections.  In  chronic  insanity,  in 
melancholia  unconnected  with  abdominal  repletion  or  visceral 
disease,  the  persevering  use  of  sedatives  in  various  combinations 
will  often  re-establish  sanity,  when  no  other  course  of  treatment 
would  be  successful  in  dispelling  the  illusive  impressions,  or 
raising  the  drooping  and  desponding  spirits.  Batley's  solution, 
the  tincture  of  opium,  the  meconite,  acetate,  and  hydrochlorate 
of  morphia,  the  preparations  of  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  atro- 
pine, conium,  stramonium,  camphor,  hops,  aconite,  ether,  chlo- 
roform, hydrowanic  acid,  hydrochloric  ether,  Indian  hemp,  are 
all  of  great  and  essential  service  if  administered  with  judgment 
and  sagacity.  In  suicidal  insanity,  when  local  cerebral  conges- 
tion is  absent,  and  the  general  health  and  secretions  are  in  good 
condition,  the  meconite  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  often  act 
like  a  charm,  if  uninterruptedly  and  perseveringly  given  until 
the  nervous  system  is  completely  under  their  influence.  I  have 
witnessed  the  most  distressing  attacks  of  suicidal  mania  yield  to 
this  treatment  when  every  other  mode  of  procedure  had  failed. 
I  could  cite  the  particulars  of  numerous  cases  of  this  form  of 
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insanity  radically  cnred  by  the  occasional  local  abstritctioii  of 
blood  from  the  head,  the  administration  of  alteratives,  the  warm 
bath,  and  sedatives.  In  the  exhibition  of  this  powerfhl  curative 
agent,  our  success  will  often  depend  upon  a  ready  adaptation  of 
the  form  of  sedative  to  the  description  of  case  in  which,  it  may 
be  deemed  admissible,  and  a  judicious  admixture  of  various 
kinds  of  sedatives.  I  do  not  think  we  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
this  combination.  I  have  often  seen  an  apparently  incurable  and 
unmanageable  case  yield  to  a  combination  of  sedatives,  which 
.  had  resisted  the  operation  of  any  one  or  two  when  given  sepa- 
rately. The  extract  of  conium  is  often  of  service  in  cases  of  m- 
sanity  combined  with  epilepsy;  conjoined  with  mineral  tonics, 
conium  is  occasionally  of  benefit,  particularly  in  melancholia 
connected  with  chronic  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  and  with 
neuralgia.  In  cases  of  uterine  irritation,  great  good  results  from 
the  combination  of  hops,  camphor,  and  hyoscyamus.  In  illu- 
sions of  vision,  belladonna,  commencing  with  quarter-grain 
doses,  will  be  found  a  useful  remedy.  In  insanity  complicated 
with  dysmenorrhoea,  the  combination  of  camphor  with  hyos- 
isvamus,  opium,  or  conium,  may  be  ^ven  with  great  advantage. 
The  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  in  union  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  cases  where  the  sedative  treatment  is 
desirable.  I  am  often  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  sedatives  and 
tonics  in  combination,  particularly  conium  with  iron,  opium  with 

Juinine,  or  with  the  infusion  or  compound  decoction  of  cinchona, 
n  debility,  with  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied 
bv  restlessness,  the  Liquor  opii  sed.^  with  the  preparation  of  cin- 
chona, will  often  prove  of  great  benefit.  The  tincture  of  sumbul 
I  have  occasionally  administered,  and  I  think  with  advantage,  in 
paroxysmal  or  convulsive  forms  of  insanity,  I  have  given  it  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  drachms  for  a  dose.  In  hysterical  de- 
rangement, the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp  will  occasionally  allay 
the  excitement,  and  produce  sleep  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
form  of  sedative.  This  powerful  sedative  has  fully  answered  the 
expectations  of  those  who  have  spoken  so  highly  of  its  medicinal 
virtues.  Tincture  of  opium  with  camphor,  and  the  tartrate  of 
antimony,  is  an  excellent  combination  in  cases  of  doubtful  cere- 
bral congestion.  Tincture  of  hops,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four 
drachms,  may  be  necessary  when  no  other  sedative  is  admissible. 
The  compound  ipecacuanha  powder,  extract  of  lettuce,  and  •the 
syrup  of  poppies,  are  occasionally  used  with  benefit.  A  good 
substitute  for  Dover's  powder  is  a  pill  composed  of  opium,  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  soap. 

The  more  chronic  forms  of  insanity,  particularly  melancholia, 
are  occasionally  difficult  of  cure.  Owing  to  the  insidious  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  the  mental  affection  has  generally  been  of 
some  duration  before  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  has  been 
directed  to  its  existence.   As  this  form  of  derangement  generally 
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exhibits  itself  in  trifling  perversions  of  the  affections  and  propen- 
sities, leading  to  little  acts  of  extravagance  and  irregularity  of 
conduct,  associated  with  great  depression,  the  attack  is  often 
found  to  have  existed  some  years  before  a  necessity  has  been  felt 
for  anj  medical  advice  or  treatment.  Perhaps  a  suicidal  pro- 
pensity has  manifested  itself,  this  being  the  first  apparent  overt 
act  of  insanity. 

It  is  necessary,  before  suggesting  any  course  of  treatment  in 
melancholia,  to  ascertain  whether  any  latent  visceral  disease  be 

5 resent.  Occasionally,  local  irritation  is  detected  either  in  the 
ver,  kidneys,  stomach,  bowels,  or  uterus,  affecting  the  brain. 
In  melancholia  associated  with  false  views  of  religion,  there  is 
generally,  in  females,  uterine  or  ovarian  irritation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  if  actual  physical  derangement  of  an  active  cha- 
racter exists,  the  treatment  will  be  to  apply  leeches  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  uterus,  combined  with  warm  hip-baths,  sedatives, 
and  mineral  tonics.  In. cases  of  melancholia  the  digestive  func- 
tions are  often  much  deranged,  the  circulation  languid,  the  skin 
cold  and  flaccid,  and  the  secretions  vitiated.  These  symptoms 
are  often  conjoined  with  vital  depression.  Such  patients  require 
generous  diet,  good  air,  gentle  exercise,  and  occasional  stimuli. 
When  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  combined  with  an  inactive  state 
of  the  bowels,  the  compound  tincture  of  guaiacum  may  be  ad- 
ministered with  great  benefit.  It  is  important  to  watch  the  par- 
ticular symptoms  in  these  cases,  and  to  improve  the  general 
health  by  mild  alteratives  and  vegetable  tonics,  combined  with 
alkalies.  In  this  form  of  insanity,  apparently  associated  with  a 
defective  condition  of  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  cod-liver  oil, 
with  preparations  of  iron,  will  be  found  useful. 

In  some  chronic  forms  of  insanity,  in  dementia,  and  persistent 
monomania,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  morbid  thickening 
of  the  dura  mater,  interstitial  infiltration  of  the  membrane,  and 
exudations  upon  its  surface,  the  head  may  be  shaved,  and  the 
scalp  rubbed  with  a  strong  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
comoined  with  strychnine.  In  other  instances  I  advise  the  head 
to  be  painted  with  the  mixture  of  iodine.  When  the  mental 
svmptoms  are  supposed  to  be  associated  with  eff'usions  of  serum, 
the  iodine  may  be  applied  externally,  exhibiting  at  the  same 
time  minute  doses  of  calomel,  or  mercury  with  chalk,  so  as  to 
slightly  affect  the  system :  this,  conjoined  with  occasional  tonics, 
diuretics,  and  stimuli  to  support  the  vital  powers,  is  occasionally 
productive  of  considerable  benefit,  in  cases  apparently  placed 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  improvement  or  cure. 

I  have  briefly  previously  referred  to  two  distressing  and  often 
unmanageable  forms  of  insanity,  viz.,  of  suicidal  mania,  and  of 
those  eases  where  the  patient  obstinately  refuses  to  take  either 
fi)od  or  medicine.  In  insanity  associated  with  suicidal  tenden- 
cies, it  is  invportant  to  ascertam  whether  any  cerebral  congestion 
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exists.  If  such  be  the  case,  a  few  leeches  applied  to  the  head, 
followed  by  an  active  cathartic,  will  relieve  the  local  irritatioiiy 
and  often  dissipate  the  idea  of  self-destruction.  In  the  absence 
of  any  active  cerebral  symptoms,  the  prolonged  hot  bath,  and 
the  persevering  exhibition  of  some  form  of  sedative,  is  i^ie  best 
treatment  to  be  adopted.  I  have  seen  the  suicidal  impulse  re- 
moved after  the  administration  of  a  few  doses  of  belladonna; 
but  the  meconite  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  if  given  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  will,  in  the  great  m^jorit^  of  cases,  dis- 
tinct from  actual  incurable  visceral  or  cerebnd  disease,  effect  a 
cure.  Occasionally,  the  shower-bath,  and  counter-irritation  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  head,  will  assist  in  re-establishing  hei^th. 
Cases  occur  where  the  patient  obstinately  declines  to  take  food 
or  medicine.  These  cases  give  rise  to  much  anxiety.  The  re- 
fusal of  food  may  be  connected  with  the  intention  to  destroy 
life,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  and  caused  by  delusions,  m 
the  majority  of  these  cases,  this  symptom  is  the  result  of  some 
irritation  existing  in  the  great  ganglionic  centres  remote  from 
the  sensorium,  affecting  by  reflex  action  the  organ  of  thought 
Upon  examination,  there  is  often  found  great  gastric  derange- 
ment, obstinate  constipation,  considerable  tenderness  upon  pres- 
sure in  the  epigastric  region,  hepatic  disease,  foul  tongue,  breath 
offensive,  and  other  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  chylopoie- 
tic  viscera.  The  determination  tb  resist  nourishment  appears  to 
arise  from  a  positive  loathing  of  food.  It  has  been  necessary  in 
some  cases  in  order  to  prolong  life  to  introduce  food  forcibly 
into  the  stomach.  This  morbid  disinclination  for  food  is  some- 
times cured  by  improving  the  general  health  and  giving  tone  to 
the  digestive  organs.  Mild  alteratives,  vegetable  tonics,  blisters 
over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  if  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in 
that  region,  the  warm  and  shower  bath  are  the  most  successful 
remedies  to  adopt  in  cases  connected  with  obvious  visceral  de- 
rangement Instances  sometimes  occur,  where  this  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  presence  of  a  hallucination  of  taste,  which  makes 
everything  appear  to  the  patient  bitter,  disgusting,  and  poison- 
ous. The  unhappy  sufferer  often  imagines  that  he  is  com- 
manded, either  by  good  or  evil  spirits,  not  to  eat.  These  cases 
must  be  treated  upon  general  principles,  and  the  remedies  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  of  each  individual  patient 
Under  hallucinations  of  taste  the  most  extraordinary  articles  are 
swallowed.  A  lunatic  imagined  that  his  stomach  required  to 
be  strengthened  with  iron.  He  was  seized  with  inflammation 
of  the  oesophagus,  of  which  he  nearly  died.  He  then  confessed 
that  be  had  swallowed  the  blade  of  a  knife.  After  his  death, 
there  was  found  in  his  stomach  seven  oxidized  lath-nails,  each 
two  inches  and  a  half  long;  thirty-three  nails,  two  inches  long; 
forty-nine  smaller  iron  nails  and  rivets ;  three  pieces  of  wound-up 
iron  wire ;  an  iron  screw,  an  inch  long ;  a  brass  image  of  a  saint; 
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part  of  the  blade  of  a  knife ;  and  other  articles ;  amountinff  in 
number  to  J.00,  and  weighing  about  twenty  ounces.  It  will  be 
necessary,  in  cases  like  those  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  determination  not  to  eat  is  the  effect  of 
such  perversions  or  hallucinations  of  taste. 

I  can  only  here  allude  in  ffeneral  terms  to  the  importance,  as 
a  principle  of  treatment,  of  the  administration  of  tonic  remedies, 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  good  and  generous  living. 
It  is  rarely  necessary,  m  the  treatment  of  insanity,  to  deprive 
the  patient  of  animal  food.  Individual  instances  occasionally 
occur,  in  which  it  is  indispensable,  for  a  time,  to  enforce  a  farina- 
ceous diet;  but  such  is  not  often  the  case.  Among  paupers, 
insanity  is  frequently  cured  by  the  free  use  of  ffood  animal  food, 
pure  air,  and  a  generous  supply  of  porter.  Even  when  we  are 
satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  local  depletion,  it  will  often  be  re- 
quisite to  give  wine,  and  allow  the  patient  a  generous  diet. 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  among  experienced  medical 
men  as  to  the  propriety  of  occasionally  recommending  that  a 
patient  suffering  from  acute  mental  disorder  should  be  removed 
m)m  all  his  former  associations.  The  object  of  separation  is  to 
break  through  the  morbid  train  of  thought  and  to  place  the 
patient  at  once  within  the  range  of  efficient  curative  treatment. 
As  lonff  as  he  is  surrounded  by  circumstances  likely  to  encour- 
age and  give  activity  to  his  morbid  suspicions  and  delusions,  all 
remedial  efforts  to  restore  him  to  health  will  be  of  little  or  no 
avail. 

No  physician  would  be  justified  in  undertaking  the  treatment 
of  a  case  of  acute  insanity  without  beine  delegated  by  the  family 
of  the  invalid  with  absolute  and  unconditional  permission  to 
isolate,  if  in  his  judgment  he  considered  this  course  necessary^ 
the  patient  completely  from  home,  and  every  circumstance  with 
which  he  has  been  previously  connected.  The  lunatic  may  fancy 
(and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  disease)  that  his 
relatives  are  conspiring  against  him ;  he  may  imagine  that  his 
house  is  daily  visited  by  persons  devising  schemes  for  depriving 
him  of  his  life  and  property.  The  physician  would  exhibit  great 
want  of  skill  if  he  were  to  lose  valuable  time  by  attempting  to 
combat  with  the  disease  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  patients  of  this  kind 
from  the  sphere  of  their  own  circle,  before  any  permanent  ad- 
vantage is  likely  to  ensue  from  medical  or  moral  treatment. 
Cases  no  doubt  occasionally  occur,  in  which  the  practitioner 
would  not  be  justified  in  suggesting  this  course.     When  the 

Srognosis  is  favorable  and  the  attack  of  recent  character,  evi- 
ently  dependent  upon  temporary  bodily  conditions  of  ill-health, 
and  the  delusions  of  the  patient  unconnected  with  any  member 
of  the  family,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  grapple  with  the 

2S 
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malady  before  separation  from  home  is  advbed  or  carried  into 
effect. 

I  hare>  when  speakiiig  of  the  stage  of  eonseiousnessj  referred 
to  the  diatresaingj  blasphemouiSj  ana  often  obs<*eDe  thoughts  that 
oueasionally  occur  iii  certain  forma  of  nervoni*  disorder  aud  par- 
ticular typea  of  incipient  iusanitj.  It  i«  pos53il>le  in  many  eai*es, 
whilst  such  morbid  ideas  are  transient  impressione,  to  ov^erjjuwer, 
conquer,  and  dismi:?s  them  from  the  mind  by  an  indomitable  and 
persevering  effort  of  the  will/ 

The  unhappy  sufferer  is  occasionally  so  fearfully  under  the 
dominion  of  these  insane  suggestions  that  be  is  unable  U>  make 
any  effort  to  interfere  with  or  dislodge  them  from  the  mind- 
Instead  of  dismissing,  he  often  appears  to  encourage  their  en- 
trance in  to  J  as  well  as  to  promote  their  mihealthy  ascendency 
over  hia  thoughts,  exclaiming, 

"  y aporg,  and  cluuda,  and  etorms,  ba  tboie  my  tliomft ; 
.,»-,.*.     Wek'ome,  kindred  glooms  j 
Congenial  horrors,  hail !  •* 

The  power  of  eelf-control  is>  in  many  instances^  weakened,  of 
altogether  lost,  by  a  voluntary  and  criminal  indulgence  in  a  train 
of  thought  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  individual,  in  the^frrM 
instance,  to  resolutely  battle  with,  control,  and  subdue*  Nervoui 
disorders  as  well  as  insane  delus^injm  are  tlius  often  Bulf-ereat ed- 
it may  not  be  an  easy  task  to  conquer  morbid  suggestions, 
obtain  a  masterv  over  unhappy  feelings,  and  crush  unnatural 
inclinations.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  a  dominion  over 
the  perturbed  mind  mav  be  ^reat,  nevertheless,  a  resolute  and 
persevering  exercise  of  the  volitional  power  will,  in  many  cases, 
effectually  enable  the  {)atient  to  destroy  in  their  infancy  the 
tyranny  of  unhealthy  impulses,  and  keep  in  subjection  wicked 
and  criminal  tendencies, 

«'  Nemo  adeo  ferus  est,  ut  non  mitescere  poesit, 
Si  modo  cultursB  patientem  commodet  aurem.'' — HoR. 

^  Mr.  Spurgeon,  when  recounting  an  episode  of  his  life  connected  with  his  con- 
version, says:  **  In  the  early  days  of  my  Christian  career  I  was  much  troubled 
with  wicked  and  blasphemous  thoughts,  which  would  force  themselves  into  my 
mind  when  I  fancied  myself  most  ardently  struggling  with  God  in  prayer.  To 
such  a  degree  was  1  under  the  influence  of  these  terrible  suggestions,  that  when 
they  made  an  effort  to  rush  to  my  lips  I  was  obliged  to  put  my  hand  to  my  mouth 
to  prevent  myself  giving  utterance  to  them.  So  greatly  afflicted  was  I  in  thi» 
manner,  that  I  consulted  a  venerable  Christian  friend  respecting  these  thoughts. 
He  asked  me  whether  thoy  came  into  my  mind  in  any  consecutive  form,  or  only 
by  fits  and  starts.  I  replied  that  they  came  quite  suddenly,  and  had  nothing 
consecutive  about  them.  *  Oh,  then,'  said  my  Christian  friend,  '  care  nothing 
for  these  thoughts,  I  know  where  they  come  from  ;  treat  them  as  in  Old  England 
we  used  to  treat  vagrants,  flog  them  well  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  send  them  home 
to  their  parish.  These  thoughts  are  suggested  to  yuur  mind  bv  Satan,  who  sayi 
to  himself,  "  I  am  likely  to  lose  this  man,  and  1  will  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
keep  him  within  my  power."  Flog  them,  I  repeat,  well,  and  send  them  home.' 
I  did,"  continues  Sir.  Spurgeon,  "what  my  dear  Christian  counsellor  advised, 
and  conquered  the  enemy." 
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Contemporaneously  with  the  will  ceasing  to  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influence,  the  intellect  loses  its  healthy  balancing  power. 
A  man  indulges  in  a  depraved  course  of  conduct,  harbors  and 
encourages  vicious  ideas,  his  actions  often  corresponding  with 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  until  all 
power  of  volition  becomes  suspended,  and  he  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  quasi  lunacy.  A  person,  for  some  real  cause,  feels  a 
degree  of  animosity  towards  a  particular  individual  who  has 
injured  him.  Instead  of  making  an  eftbrt  to  crush  this  feeling, 
he  allows,  in  fact  forces  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  it;  the  idea 
pursues  him  in  his  walks,  haunts  him  in  his  waking  thoughts, 
and  exercises  a  fearful  ascendency  over  him  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  The  mind  eventually  becomes  so  absorbed  in  the 
idea,  that  the  bitter,  angry  feeling  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  insignificant  and  amenable  to  control,  seizes  hold  of  the 
mind,  and  influences  and  distorts  every  idea  and  action.  The 
morbid  soon  becomes  a  deranged  mind,  the  insanity  manifesting 
itself  in  an  exaggerated,  extravagant,  and  perverted  conception 
of  a  notion  which  had  originally  some  semblance  of  truth  for  it« 
foundation.  The  self-created  delusion  may  thus  obtain  a  fearful 
influence  over  the  mind,  and  eventually  lead  to  the  commission 
of  criminal  acts. 

If  self-control  is  to  be  exercised  with  any  curative  advantage, 
it  must  be  practised  in  the  incipient  stage  of  mental  disorders. 
At  this  period  it  is  possible,  even  when  insanity  has  begun  to 
throw  its  dark  shadow  over  the  intellect,  to  subdue  the  morbid 
thoughts  and  perverted  feelings,  by  a  resolute  and  determined 
effort  of  the  will. 

"  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven ;  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope  ;  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  aull." 

In  such  states  of  morbid  thought,  or  early  stages  of  insanity, 
much  benefit  is  derived  from  medical  treatment.  Happily  we 
possess  the  means  of  invigorating  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and  thereby  giving  tone  to  the  fiagging  and 
enfeebled  will.  It  would  be  most  unwise,  whilst  stru^fflin^  to 
keep  in  check  unhealthy  ideas,  to  neglect  a  careful  consideration 
of  tne  bodily  health,  upon  which  tliese  conditions  so  often  de- 
pend. 

How  important  it  is  to  trace  the  connection  between  a  total 
want  of  sensibility  in  regard  to  those  impressions  which  affect 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  certain  unhealthy  conditions  of  the 
body.  Whilst  fiiUy  acknowledging  the  direct  interposition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  mind,  inducing  spiritual  changes 
in  the  nearts  of  those  happily  brought  within  its  operation,  I 
nevertheless  consider  it  my  duty  to  suggest,  that  as  the  all-wise 
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Creator,  in  His  ^reat  wisdom,  often  accomplit^bes  His  beneficent 
desi^s  through  the  instrumentality  of  pliysieal  agents,  it  is 
legitimately  within  our  power,  by  conserving  the  mental  and 
physical  health,  to  adapt  the  mind  for  tlie  more  ready  reception 
and  retention  of  those  truths  on  the  right  appreciation  of  which 
man's  eternal  welfare  depends. 

Whilst  speakinff  with  great  reverence,  caution,  and  extreme 
diffidence,  upon  subjects  so  solemn  and  sacred,  I  would  ask.  Can 
the  physican  neglect  their  medical  and  philosophical  considera- 
tion ?  ^^  The  want  of  consolation  in  the  soul  is  often  owing  to 
bodili/  disease.  It  is  not  more  surprising:  for  a  conscientious  man, 
under  the  influence  of  a  morbid  melancnolv,  to  doubt  and  despair, 
than  it  is  for  a  sick  man  to  groan,  or  a  child  to  cry  when  it  is 
chastised.  Without  the  physician,  in  these  cases,  the  labor  of 
the  divine  would  be  in  vain.  Fear  may  silence  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  spirit,  but  you  cannot  administer  comfort  The 
consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  wr|ith  of  Gk)d, 
are  often  the  results  of  bodily  distemper.  There  are  some  cases 
when  a  man's  thoughts  are  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him,^om 
the  present  temper  and  indisposition  of  his  body;  so  that,  so  lone  as 
that  habit  of  body  lasts,  he  cannot  avoid  that  sort  of  thou^ts. 
This  is  the  case  of  some  deeply  hypochondriac  persons,  many 
of  whom  will  be  haunted  with  a  set  of  thoughts  and  fiancies  that 
they  can  by  no  means  get  rid  of,  though  they  desire  it  never  so 
earnestly.  We  may  properly  call  these  fancies  of  their  waking 
dreams,  as  their  dreams  are  their  sleeping  fancies." 

"  Though  we  cannot,  in  many  cases,  think  always  of  what  we 
wonkl, — nay,  though  we  cannot  hinder  abundance  of  thoughts 
from  coming  into  our  minds,  against  our  will, — ^j^et  it  is  always  in 
our  power  to  assent  to  our  thoughts,  or  to  deny  our  consent  to 
them :  if  we  do  not  consent  to  them,  so  soon  as  we  are  aware  of 
them,  there  is  no  harm  done.  Should  we  be  haunted  with  blas- 
phemous thoughts,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  we  must  con- 
sider that  our  thoughts  are  no  nirther  ours  than  as  we  choose 
them;  that -all  sin  lies  in  the  will,  and  all  will  implies  choice;  that 
those  thoughts,  therefore,  which  are  not  our  choice,  which  we 
reject  with  a  settled  aversion  and  abhorrence,  will  never  be 
placed  to  our  account.  So  that  our  thoughts,  however  indecent 
or  irregular  soever  they  may  be,  are  rather  to  be  considered  the 
infirmities  of  our  corrupt  nature  than  our  sins,  properly  so  called. 
If  we  close  with  any  thought  that  prompts  us  to  evil,  so  as  to  be 
pleased  with  it,  to  think  of  pursuing  it  till  it  be  brought  into 
action,  in  that  case  we  can  no  longer  plead  our  natural  corrup- 
tion; for  in  that  very  instant  we  become  actual  sinners,  or  actual 
transgressors  of  the  law  of  God.  The  mind  is  passive  in  receiv- 
ing its  notices  of  things,  whether  pure  or  impure;  but  it  is  active 
in  its  determination  whether  to  harbor  or  discard  them.  As  far 
as  it  is  passive,  it  is  certainly  innocent;  as  far  as  it  is  active,  it  is 
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accountable:  and  it  is  constantly  active  when  we  dwell  upon  im- 
pure thoughts  with  complacency — ^when  we  strengthen  ourselves 
m  wickedness  by  cherishing  the  remembrance  of  guilty  joys,  and 
laying  scenes  in  our  imagination  for  the  entertainment  of  future 
pleasures.  Here,  then,  we  see  in  what  the  government  of  our 
thoughts  consists :  they  are  not  criminal  till  they  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  will ;  and  the  soul  can  withhold  that  consent  till  it 
has  sufficiently  considered  the  whole  case." 

"  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  hitherto  said  concerning  the 
diligence  with  which  we  are  to  keep  our  hearts,  yet  this  is  alw^s 
to  be  remembered,  that  with  our  diligence  we  must  be  careml 
to  join  discretion.  My  meaning  is  this:  we  must  have  a  care 
not  to  extend  our  thoughts  immoderately,  and  more  than  our 
tempers  will  bear,  even  to  the  best  things.  And  the  way  to  do 
that  is,  not  to  put  them  too  much  or  too  long  upon  the  stretch 
at  any  one  time;  but  to  relax  them  when  there  is  occasion,  and 
to  let  them  run  out  and  entertain  themselves  upon  anything  that 
comes  to  hand,  so  long  as  it  is  innocent.*'^ 

Burton  frequently  adverts  to  the  recurrence  of  unholy  and 
impure  thoughts  as  a  mental  svmptom  of  bodily  disease,  and  so 
formidable  a  source  of  anguisn  as  sometimes  to  occasion  sui- 
cide.' Archbishop  Seeker,  who  was  himself  originally  a  physi- 
cian, when  speaking  of  "  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  says :  "  As 
for  what  some  good  people  are  often  terrified  about,  the  wicked 
imaginations  that  come  into  their  minds,  and  expressions  that 
come  out  of  their  months,  at  times,  almost  whether  they  will  or 
not,  in  proportion  as  they  are  involuntary,  they  are  not  criminal 
in  them,  be  they  ever  so  bad,  .  .  .  When  they  apprehend  they 
cannot  be  pardoned,  thev  entirely  mistake  their  own  case,  either 
through  ignorance  or  false  opinions,  or  excessive  tenderness  of 
mind ;  or  indeed  more  commonly  by  reason  of  some  bodily  dis- 
ease, though  perhaps  unperceived  by  themselves,  which  depresses 
their  spirits  and  clouds  their  understanding,  and  requires  the  aid 
of  medicine.'*^ 

Emboldened  by  these  theological  authorities,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  attention  of  the  physician  should  be  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  physical  state  of  the  functions  of  organic  life,  when 
he  witnesses  instances  of  an  exalted  or  depressed  condition  of 
the  religious  feelings,  different  in  their  character  from  ordinary 
and  healthy  manifestations,  and  not  clearly  traceable  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  take  an  idtra  spiritual  view  of  the 
mind's  operations,  to  repudiate  the  material  theory  just  enun- 
ciated. "  What  cheer,"  says  Emerson,  "  can  the  religious  sen- 
timent yield,  when  that  is  suspected  to  be  secretly  dependent 

1  Baxter's  "Saint's  Rest,"  and  the  "  New  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 

•  **  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."        '  "  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism." 
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upon  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  blood?"  "  I 
knew,"  he  continues,  "  a  witty  physician,  who  found  theology 
in  the  biliary  duct,  and  used  to  affirm  that  if  there  was  disease 
of  the  liver  the  man  became  a  Calvinist,  and  if  that  organ  was 
sound  he  became  a  Unitarian."     In  relation  to  this  piece  of 

Eleasantry,  I  would  observe,  that  many  a  man  has  considered 
imself  spiritually  lost  whilst  under  the  mental  depression 
caused  by  long-continued  hepatic  and  gastric  derangement; 
and  instances  occur  of  persons  imagining  themselves  to  be  con- 
demned to  everlasting  punishment,  subjects  of  Satanic  presence, 
and  to  hold  'personal  converse  with  our  Saviour,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  visceral  disease,  and  a  congested  condition  of  some 
one  of  the  great  vascular  or  nervous  centres.  In  the  former 
case  the  mind  has  been  enabled  to  realize  a  return  to  a  right 
appreciation  of  Divine  Mercy,  and  been  made  again  to  rejoice 
in  comfort  and  hope,  as  the  effect  of  a  course  of  alterative  medi- 
cine ;  and  morbid  ideas  of  demoniacal  possession,  and  delusions 
as  to  having  committed  unpardonable  sins,  have  vanished  as 
soon  as  the  bowels,  stomach,  and  liver  have  been  made  to  act 
with  healthy  regularity,  and  the  cupping-glasses  have  relieved 
the  overloaded  cerebral  vessels.  "It  is  probable,"  says  Dr. 
Cheyne,  "  that  they  who  have  formed  a  lively  conception  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  Satan,  from  prints  or  painting,  have 
often  had  the  conception  realized  in  nervous  or  febrile  diseases, 
or  after  taking  narcotic  medicine ;  and  it  is  but  charitable  to  be- 
lieve that  Popish  legends,  which  describe  victories  over  Satan, 
by  holy  enthusiasts,  have  had  their  origin  in  delusions  of  the 
senses,  rather  than  that  they  were  pious  frauds." — "If  it  were," 
says  Baxter,  "  as  some  fancy,  a  possession  of  the  Devil,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  physic  might  cast  him  out.  For  if  you  cure  melan- 
choly (black  bile),  his  bed  is  taken  away,  and  the  advantage 
gone  by  which  he  worketh.  Cure  the  bile,  and  the  choleric 
operaflons  of  the  Devil  will  cease :  it  is  by  such  means  and  hu- 
mors in  us  that  the  Devil  worketh." 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  except  in  general  terms,  the  treat- 
ment of  iiieipient  piiralyfeiis*,  apoplexy,  softening  of  the  brain, 
and  other  organic  eerebml  dii^eaaes ;  I  shall  have  to  consider  in 
detail  this  important  .subject  ii(  a  Rueceeding  work. 

In  incipient  organic  ttiweas^e  uf  tlie  brain,  mut'h  maybe  effected 
by  trefttmc*ut  in  arreHtiug  iN  progress^  provided  It  is  brought  at 
an  early  period  within  the  ranjL,^e  of  remedial  treatment. 

The  cautious  ubBti-aetion  of  a  amall  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  head,  when  the  riyinptomH  reeiemble  attivo  cong^tion  of  the 
vei*sels^  the  admitiiHtiadon  of  mercurial  altenLtive.^,  a  careful  at- 
tenti  n  t  1  t^LL^  Htato  of  JlMMM^onj,  condition  of  tiie  skin,  and 
ren.i!     ^  >  u^u^;^.,  i;yjQjj||Bi^^VBdiiiit<^i**initatloii  and  an  absti- 

liatiety,  will  otten  be  found 
jlexy  and  paralysis.    Ii\ 
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a  certain  type  of  case  connected  with  organic  or  functional 
disease  of  the  heart,  after  relieving  the  local  head  symptoms, 

S'eat  benefit  will  be  derived  from  a  combined  use  of  opium, 
gitalis,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  Where  there  is  laborious 
action  of  the  heart  consequent  upon  hypertrophy  or  valvular 
disease,  the  medicines  referred  to  almost  invariably  alleviate 
the  cardiac  as  well  as  the  head  symptoms. 

There  are  types  of  incipient  apoplexy  and  paralysis  only  to 
be  successfully  treated  by  means  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  Ap- 
parently acute  attacks  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  paraplegia 
yield  speedily  to  the  administration  of  iron,  quinine,  and  va- 
rious preparations  of  zinc  and  copper.  In  this  anaemic  class  of 
case,  wine  and  generous  diet  will  be  indispensable.  The  pulse 
is  generally  weak,  action  of  the  heart  feeble,  and  the  blood  de- 
ficient in  red  globules.  This  is  indicated  by  the  pallor  of  the 
countenance  and  general  state  of  aneemia.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  muscular  debility  and  nervous  depression.  As- 
sociated with  the  preceding  symptoms,  there  will  be  observed 
threaienings  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis. 

In  incipient  general  paralysis,  much  benefit  is  derived  from  a 
persevering  and  continuous  course  of  ionics.  In  this  affection  it 
will  often  be  found  necessary,  whilst  supporting  the  patient,  and 
conserving  his  powers  of  life  by  means  of  the  phosphate  of  iron, 
quinine,  zmc,  cod-liver  oil,  &c.,  to  apply  a  seton  or  issue  to  the 
arm  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

In  this  disease  we  occasionally  obser\'e  symptoms  of  tem- 
porary congestion  of  the  brain.  For  the  relief  of  this  I  have 
fenerallj^  applied  one  or  two  leeches  to  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
rane  with  marked  benefit.  In  some  instances  I  have  exhibited 
the  various  preparations  of  arsenic  and  copper  with  apparent 
advantage.  In  depressed  conditions  of  the  cerebral  force,  phos- 
phorus, combined  with  minute  doses  of  strychnine,  and  cod-liver 
oil,  may  be  administered. 

In  the  treatment  of  incipient  white  softening  of  the  brain,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  give  tonics  and 
stimulants.  I  am  satisfied  of  the  possibility  of  arresting,  in  the 
earljr  stages  of  softening,  the  progress  of  the  cerebral  disorgan- 
ization by  means  of  the  treatment  previously  suggested.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  characteristics  ot  each  individual 
case.  In  some  patients  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply,  even  at  the 
first  onset  of  the  disease,  if  the  physician  be  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  case  in  this  earlj^  stage,  counter-irritation  to  the  neck,  as 
well  as  to  use  dry  cupping.  In  particular  formations  of  the  cra- 
nium, states  of  the  heart  and  cerebral  vessels,  we  may,  whilst 
sustaining  the  powers  of  life  by  the  therapeutic  agents  specified, 
cautiously  relieve  local  head  symptoms  by  means  of  leeches. 
But  antiphlogistic  treatment  will  rarely  be  found  necessary. 

It  is  unnecessary,  whilst  advising  a  course  of  tonic  medical 
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treatment,  generous  diet,  and  a  liberal  use  of  wine,  in  incipient 
softening  of  the  brain,  to  suggest  the  importance  of  carefully 
protecting  the  patient  from  mental  labor,  irritation,  and  anx- 
iety. It  will  be  useless  to  grapple  by  means  of  medicine  with 
this  serious  cerebral  disease,  unless  the  mind  is  most  scrupu- 
lously preserved  from  an  undue  exercise  or  perturbation. 

It  will  often  be  found  desirable  to  advise  the  patient  to  travel 
abroad,  or  to  ^o  to  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  with  the  view 
of  removing  him  from  all  temptation  to  work,  or  to  recommend 
a^  sea  voyage  after  his  state  of  general,  mental,  and  cerebral 
health  has  been  well  analyzed  and  remedially  treated. 

There  are  on  record  the  particulars  of  several  cases  of  in- 
cipient softening  of  the  bram  which  have  been  successfully 
treated  by  these  remedies.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details 
respecting  the  treatment  of  this  most  important  type  of  cerebral 
disease.  I  can  only,  in  this  work,  deal  with  general  principles. 
Every  case  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  physician  will  exhibit  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic  idiosyncrasies  or  morbid  phenomena, 
requiring  a  modification  of  treatment,  medical,  moral,  and  hy- 
gienic. 

Do' we  estimate  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its  grave 
and  vital  importance  the  necessity  of  watching,  with  the  moat 
scrupulous  care,  the  cerebral  symptoms  that  follow  all  mecha- 
nical injuries  to  the  head?  I  am  satisfied  that  a  vast  amount  of 
organic,  chronic,  incurable  disease  of  the  brain  and  disorder  of 
the  mind  can  be  directly  traced  to  this  cause. 

In  many  cases  positive  and  undoubted  evidences  of  disease  of 
the  brain  are  present  without  exciting  a  suspicion  as  to  the  cere- 
bral origin  of  the  affection,  or  character  of  the  symptoms.  A 
man  receives  a  blow  upon  the  head.  He  may  suffer  from  par- 
tial concussion  of  the  brain,  or  be  merely  stunned.  He  recovers 
without  any  apparent  inconveniences  from  the  injury,  but  sub- 
sequently head  symptoms  exhibit  themselves,  clearly  the  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  which  the  brain  has  sustained  many  years 
'  previously. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Repeatedly  have  I  had  under  my  care,  cases  of 
epilepsy  bidding  defiance  to  all  treatment,  tumors,  abscesses, 
cancer,  softening  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  insanity  in  its  more 
formidable  types,  whoso  origin  could  unquestionably  be  traced 
back,  for  varying  periods  of  one,  two,  five,  eight,  ten,  fifteen, 
and  even  twenty  years,  to  damage  done  to  the  delicate  structure 
of  the  brain  by  injuries  inflicted  mechanically  upon  the  head. 

In  some  instances,  accidents  of  the  kind  may  not  be  followed 
by  serious  results;  but  in  certain  temperaments,  or  conditions  of 
bodily  health,  and  in  particular  predispositions,  we  may  safely 
predicate  the  development  of  chronic  disease  of  the  brain  as  the 
result  of  neglected  blows  on  the  head.     Injuries  of  this  charac- 
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ter  occurring  to  persons  of  a  strumous  habit,  or  suffering  from 
long-continued  debilitating  diseases,  impaired  and  perverted 
nutrition,  overwrought  and  anxious  minds,  or  a  constitutional 
liability  to  mental  or  cerebral  disease,  are  frequently  followed 
by  serious  and  often  fatal  results. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  a  vigilant  and  watchful  eye 
upon  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  these  accidents,  with  a 
view  of  anticipating  if  possible  the  development  of  cerebral 
symptoms.  We  have  it  in  our  power,  by  timely  and  judicious 
measures,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  many  of  the, organic  affec- 
tions of  the  brain  originatmg  from  mechanical  causes,  if  the 
patient's  condition  immediately  after  the  injury  be  attended  to, 
the  state  of  his  cerebral  health  for  a  time  carefully  regarded, 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  brain  disorder,  when  they  present 
themselves,  recognized,  and  the  patient  immediately  subjected 
to  prompt  and  appropriate  treatment. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  the  formation  of  cerebral  abscesses, 
the  slow  growth  of  encephalic  tumors,  subtle  degenerations  of 
the  nervous  tissue  in  the  form  of  cancerous  growths  (all  the  re- 
mote effects  of  injuries  to  the  head)  are,  in  my  opinion,  prevent- 
able diseases,  if  the  unmistakable  warnings  afforded  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  are  not  neglected,  unrecognized,  and  untreated. 

A  gentleman  was  actively  engaged,  apparently  in  excellent 
health,  in  playing  cricket.  He  suddenly  complained  of  faint- 
ness;  then  began  to  vomit,  and  in  a  few  seconds  dropped  down 
dead.  A  post-mortem  examination  being  made,  the  brain  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  a  chronic  encysted  abscess  that  had 
emptied  itself  into  one  of  the  ventricles.  It  appeared  that  this 
gentleman  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  six  years  previously 
whilst  hunting,  and  had  suffered  from  partial  concussion  of  the 
brain.  He  quite  recovered  from  all  the  acute  head  symptoms, 
but  two  years  after  the  accidei^t  he  complained  of  repeated 
headaches,  not,  however,  of  a  violent  character,  as  well  as  occa- 
sional loss  of  memory.  These  symptoms,  however,  were  of  so 
trifling  a  character  that  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  apply 
for  medical  advice.  In  this  case  how  much  good  might  have 
been  effected  if  the  cerebral  symptoms  had  been  at  this  time 
recognized,  and  viewed  in  connection  with  the  injury  of  the 
head  he  had  sustained  two  years  previously !  Judicious  treat- 
ment, adopted  at  this  early  period,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  saved  a  valuable  life, 

A  man,  aged  fifty-two,  fell  from  the  mainj^ard  of  a  ship  upon 
the  deck.  He  was  removed  to  the  cabin  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. In  the  course  of  the  day  he  became  sensible,  and  in 
about  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  resume  work.  ¥or  four  years 
this  seaman  never  complained  of  any  head  symptoms.  He  con- 
tinued active  in  his  habits,  as  well  us  intelligent  in  his  conver- 
sation.   Five  years  after  the  accident  he  became  subject  to  head- 
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aehee  of  a  severe,  bat  paroxysmal  type.  These  atteckB  wen 
aocompauied  by  occasional  acts  of  vomitiiig,  coming  on  imm^ 
diately  after  meials.  At  times  he  exhibited  moch  depresuon  of 
spirits.  He  was  treated  for  what  was  considered  to  be  a  gtuUrk 
aiSfection,  and  appeared  greatly  to  improve ;  the  headadie  was 
less  severe  in  character,  and  became  more  intermittent  In  the 
sixth  year  from  the  accident  llie  patient  complained  of  nombness 
down  the  left  side,  and  the  headache  retomed  with  increaaed 
violence.  It  was  still  considered  that  all  his  svmploms  proceed- 
ed  firom  hepatic  and  gastric  disorder,  and  nothing  was  done  lor 
the  relief  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  beyond  giving  him  oocaflion- 
al  doses  of  blue  pill  in  combination  with  extract  of  rhubarb, 
mineral  acids,  ana  bitter  infosions.  In  a  few  months  from  the 
apjpearance  of  the  numbness  he  became  paralytic,  and  died  in 
ttis  state  eiffht  weeks  subsequently.  An  encysted  abecess  was 
found  after  death  in  the  left  nemiq[>here  of  the  brain. 

A  boy  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  from  a  ciick^^Mit 
He  did  not  appear  to  suffiur  any  inconvuiienoes  fit>m  the  nquiy 
until  fen  or  efevoi  years  afterwards,  wh^Ei  he  became  subject  to 
parosg^smal  attacks  of  headache,  associated  witii  extreme  verti^ 
dearly  of  an  epUeptic  charac^r.  He  eventually  had  a  sueoession 
of  severe  attacks  of  epilepey,  which  continued  for  a  pmod  of 
live  years.  He  ultimately  died  in  a  violent  qpilcfiitic  paitnr^am. 
An  encysted  abscess,  of  the  dxe  of  an  ^g,  was  found  in  the 
cerebellum. 

In  ^vere  blows  upon  the  head  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
check  all  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion  and  inflammation  in 
the  portion  of  the  brain  immediately  under  the  portion  of  the 
scalp  and  skull  that  has  been  injured.  By  closely  watching  for 
local  cerebral  disorder,  we  may  prevent  those  states  of  chronic 
irritation,  congestion,  and  inflammation  that  so  fi^uently  lead 
to  disorganization  of  structure  in  the  form  of  tumors,  softening, 
and  abscesses  In  the  days  of  Pott,  venesection  was  almost 
universally  practised  after  the  head  had  received  a  mechanical 
injurv.  1* his  mode  of  treatment  has,  in  modem  times,  been  al- 
tc^tiier  e3q>loded.  In  these  cases  local  abstraction  of  blood  by 
means  of  leeches  applied  over,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  injury,  is  decidetlly  advantageous  in  preventing  the 
development  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  It  will  often  be 
necessary  to  give  niercurials,  and  apply  cold  evaporating  lotions 
to  the  head.  " 

I  have,  in  some  casciS  of  severe  cranial  injuiy,  applied  a  seton 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  i^ues  in  the  scalp  along  the 
course  of  the  sutures,  near  the  sdtuation  of  the  blow,  when  I 
have  had  reason  to  believe  that  local,  cerebral,  and  meningeal 
mi^hief  existed.  It  may  often  be  necesswry,  in  particular  dia- 
theses, to  sustain  the  vital  powers  by  mean^s  cf  iiVHi,  quinine^ 
ctimulant^  and  g^Hierdus  diet^  whilst  the  eei^bral  irritadiA  and 
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congestion  are  being  attacked  by  the  means  suggested.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  arrest  the  progress  in  the  fi*- 
tal  cerebral  disorganization  that  so  often  follows,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  injuries  to  the  head,  if  we  do  not  sleep  at  our  posts, 
ana  are  awake  to  the  first  approaches  of  brain  disorder.  It  is 
our  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  to  watch  for  head  symp- 
toms. **  It  is  not  enough,"  as  Dr.  Graves  remarks,  when  refer- 
ring to  the  obscure  cerebral  affection  observed  in  some  cases  of 
fever,  "to  treat  them  when  they  come,  they  must  be  seen  and 
MET  coming."    Wise  and  sagacious  counsel. 

I  have  paid  anxious  attention  to  this  subject,  and,  as  the  result 
of  much  experience,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  in  many  instances 
the  advance  of  softening,  tumors,  and  abscesses  of  the  brain  has 
been  checked  by  means  of  the  local  combined  with  the  consti- 
tutional treatment  previously  referred  to. 

I  have  spoken  of  impairment  of  attention,  the  effect  of  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  the  cerebral  health.  Such  cases  are  gene- 
rally associated  with  a  depressed  state  of  the  nerve  and  vital 
force,  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  and  impaired  state 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  brain.  A  stinmlating  plan  of  treatment, 
generous  diet,  cod-liver  oil,  combined  with  the  sulphate  and  vale- 
rianate of  zinc,  quinine,  iron,  and  other  blood  tonics,  are  valuable 
remedies  in  these  cases.  Li  instances  of  impaired  intelligence, 
associated  with  active  head  symptoms,  vertigo,  headache,  &c., 
such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  capillary  congestion  exists,  judi- 
cious local  depletion  and  counter-irritation  are  often  of  much 
service.  The  abstraction  of  blood,  however,  is  rarely  necessary 
in  these  cerebro-psychical  affections,  and  yet  I  have  known 
patients  to  be  greatly  relieved  by  a  modified  course  of  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  Minute  doses  of  strychnine,  with  iron,  the 
various  preparations  of  arsenic,  with  and  without  iron,  and  am- 
moniated  solution  of  copper,  I  have  found  of  considerable  benefit 
in  these  cases  when  judiciously  administered.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  therapeutic  value  of  arsenic  and  copper  is  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  in  the  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  particularly  if  associated  with  states  of  vital  depression. 

The  faculty  of  attention,  like  that  of  memory,  is  susceptible 
of  being  greatly  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  regular  and  con- 
tinuous exercise.  Habits  of  slovenly  thought  and  careless  atten- 
tion are  easily  formed,  and  when  once  contracted  cannot  be 
easify  combated.  The  effort  to  subject  the  attention  to  the  con- 
trolhng  influences  of  the  will  may  at  first  be  difiicult,  but  all  ob- 
stacles will  vanish  before  a  steady  and  unrelaxed  determination 
to  conquer,  and  bring  into  a  state  of  subjugation  the  restive 
fiujulty.  "When  we  turn,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "for  the  first 
time,  our  view  on  any  given  object,  a  hundred  other  things  still 
retain  possession  of  our  thous^bts.  Even  when  we  are  able,  by 
an  arduous  exertion,  to  break  loose  from  the  matters  which  have 
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previously  engrossed  us,  or  which  every  moment  force  them- 
selves on  our  consideration,  even  when  a  resolute  determination 
or  the  attraction  of  the  new  object  has  smoothed  the  way  on 
which  we  are  to  travel,  still  the  mind  48  continually  perplexed 
by  the  glimmer  of  intrusive  and  distracting  thoughts,  which  pre- 
vent it  from  placing  that  which  should  exclusively  occupy  its 
view  in  the  full  clearness  of  an  undivided  light  How  great 
soever  may  be  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  new  object,  it 
will,  however,  only  be  ftiUy  established  as  a  favorite  when  it  has 
been  fused  into  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  our  previous 
knowledge,  and  of  our  established  associations  of  thougntB,  feel- 
ings, and  desires.  But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  -time 
and  custom.  Our  imagination  and  our  memory,  to  which  we 
must  resort  for  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliveu 
our  new  study,  accord  us  their  aid  rinwillingly,  and  indeed  only 
by  compulsion.  But  if  we  are  vigorous  enough  to  pursue  our 
course  m  ipite  of  obstacles,  every  step  as  we  advance  will  be 
found  easier ;  the  mind  becomes  more  atiimated  and  energetic, 
the  distractions  gradually  diminish,  the  attention  is  more  excln- 

^sively  concentrated  upon  its  object,  the  kindred  ideas  flow  with 
greater  freedom  and  abundance,  and  afford  an  easier  selection 
of  what  is  suitable  for  illustration.  At  length  our  evstem  of 
thought  harmonizes  with  our  pursuit.  The  whole  man  oecomes, 
as  it  may  be,  philosopher,  historian,  or  poet ;  Ite  lives  only  in  the 
trains  of  thought  relating  to  this  character.  He  now  energizes 
freely,  and  consequently  with  pleasure,  for  pleasure  is  the  reflex 
of  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy.  All  that  is  produced  in 
this  state  of  mind  bears  the  stamp  of  excellence  and  perfec- 
tion.'" 

In  cases  of  impairment  and  lops  of  memory,  clearly  the  effect 
of  physical  disease  or  irritation  established  in  the  brain,  or  in 
some  part  of  the  body  closely  sympathizing  with  this  organ,  no 
good  will  result  from  an  attempt  to  strengthen  or  revivifj^  this 
mental  power  apart  from  a  careful  pathological  investigation  of 
the  cerebral  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  aaoption  of  a  mode  of 
physical  and  psychical  treatment  suggested  by  such  examination. 
In  all  acute  affections  of  the  brain  implicating  the  memory,  it  is 
useless  to  battle  with  a  symptom  or  an  effect^  without  carefully 
considering  the  cause.  Great  benefit  occasionally  follows  the 
exhibition  of  stimulants  in  certain  cases  of  impaired  memory 
consequent  upon  an  exhausted  condition  of  the  nerve  and  vital 
force. 

In  less  acute  conditions  of  defective  memory,  advantage  un- 
doubtedly arises  from  judicious  mental  efforts  to  revivify  the 
faculty,  but  if  these  should  be  succeeded  by  vertiffo,  heaaaehe, 

.   or  other  physical  symptoms  of  distress,  the  mind  shojild  be  left 

*  **  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,"  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Bart.     Vol.  i,  p.  266. 
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in  a  passive  state  until  the  cerebral  condition  is  such  as  to  justify 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  It  occasionally  occurs  that  a 
language  previously  well  known  but  apparently  forgotten  has 
been  suddenly  revived  during  the  attempt  made  to  seize  hold  of 
and  resuscitate  it.  When  making  these  eftbrts  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  strain  the  faculty  of  reminiscence  beyond  justifi- 
able limits.  How  often  the  attempt  to  recall  ideas  to  the  mind 
is  abortive?  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  brain  is  per- 
mitted to  be  in  a  quiescent  state,  the  ideas  will  frequently  recur 
spontaneously  to  the  mind.  The  endeavor  thus  made  to  re- 
member past  impressions  appears  to  establish  a  cerebral  and  psy- 
chical oscillating  movement,  which  continues  in  the  vesicular 
neurine  of  the  brain  after  all  conscious  eftbrts  to  resuscitate  ap- 
parently obliterated  ideas  have  ceased. 

How  often  does  it  happen  that  all  attempts  to  exercise  the 
memory  previouslv  to  retiring  late  at  night  to  rest  are  found  to 
be  nugatory;  but  now  brilliant,  vivid,  and  lifelike  are  the  ideas 
in  the  morning  following  a  state  of  brain  activity  consequent 
upon  a  satisfactory  amount  of  cerebral  and  psychical  repose  ? 
Impressions  which  a  person  is  not  conscious  of  previously  to 
sleep  have  undoubtedly  been  made  upon  the  mind,  and  the  oscil-" 
lations  thus  induced  in  the  nerve-vesicle  have  continued  during 
the  night,  the  brain  being  clearly  and  forcibly  impinged  with 
the  ideas  which  were  traced  upon  it  on  the  previous  evening.* 

1  ** But,  say  you  the  memory  decays?  No  doubt  of  it,  if  you  exercise  it  not, 
or  indeed  if  it  be  naturally  deficient.  Tbemistocles  knew  the  names  of  all  his 
citizens.  Now,  can  ^ou  imagine  that  when  he  was  advanced  in  years  he  used 
to  meet  Aristides,  and  compliment  him  by^the  name  of  Lysimachus.  For  my 
part,  I  not  only  know  the  names  of  my  contemporaries,  but  of  their  fathers  and 
Krandfathers,  nor  when  I  read  a  monument  am  I  the  least  afraid  of  forgetting 
It,  for,  by  reading  that,  the  remembrance  of  the  dead  comes  fresh  to  my  mind. 
I  never  heard  of  any  old  man  that  had  forgotten  where  he  had  hid  his  treasure. 
Things  which  they  regard  they  remember,  the  securities  they  have  out,  and  who 
are  indebted  to  them,  as  well  as  to  whom  they  are  indebted.  How  many  things 
do  you  lawyers,  priests,  augurs,  and  philosophers  remember?  Ingenuity  remains 
in  old  men  who  love  study  and  application  to  business,  which  is  plainly  seen  not 
only  in  persons  of  a  more  conspicuous  and  exalted  rank,  but  in  private  life.  So- 
phocles wrote  his  tragedies  at  a  very  great  age,  and  because  his  studies  seemed 
to  take  him  off  from  nis  family  affairs,  he  was  called  in  judgment  by  his  sons, 
according  to  the  custom  that  still  prevails  that  the  goods  of  lathers  who  are  ill 
managers  should  be  forbidden  them,  so  that  the  judges  might  remove  him  from 
the  disposal  of  his  estate  as  a  dotard  or  delirious.  But  at  that  time,  it  is  said,  he 
recited  the  story  of  (Edipus  Coloneus,  which  he  had  just  written,  to  the  judges, 
withal  asking  them  if  that  verse  seemed  the  product  of  a  foolish  man's  brain ; 
and  having  finished  the  recital,  was  freed  from  the  imputation  of  the  judges. 
Well,  then,  was  this  great  man,  was  Homer,  Ucsiod,  Simonides,  Stesichorus,  or 
those  I  mentioned  before,  Socrates,  Gorgias,  or  those  princes  of  philosophers, 
Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  after  them  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  or 
him  whom  ye  have  seen  at  Rome,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  restrained  or  silenced  in 
their  studies  by  old  a^e  ?  And  were  not  their  works  equal  to  their  lives  ?  But, 
not  to  recount  those  divine  studies,  I  might  name  some  Romans  on  the  Sabine 
Farm,  my  neighbors  and  intimate  acquaintance,  to  whom  no  labor  is  too  much 
for  sowing,  gathering  in,  and  laying  up  their  stores.  Yet  this  is  not  much  to  be 
admired  at  in  them,  for  no  man  is  so  old  but  he  thinks  to  live  another  year.    But 
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During  the  stage  of  convalescence,  and  occasionally  after  re- 
covery from  attacks  of  insanity,  patients  suffer  from  a  distressing 
rapidity  of  thought,  and  an  acute  sensitiveness  to  impressions, 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  giving  rise  to  great  mental  anxiety. 
There  is  a  want  of  cerebral  and  mental  tranquillity,  of  which 
they  have  been  painfully  conscious.  The  tempest  of  the  mind 
has  subsided,  but  has  left  a  ruffle  on  the  sur&ce  of  Hie  brain 
whidh  time  and  an  immunity  from  excitement  only  can  remove. 

Dr.  Gregory  was  acquainted  with  a  patient  who  for  a  week 
after  his  restoration  to  health  was  harassed,  particularly  during 
his  dreams,  by  the  same  rapid  and  tumultous  thoughts,  and  the 
violent  emotions  which  had  a^tated  him  whilst  insane. 

A  man  deranged  in  his  mind  imagined  himself  to  be  an  ex- 
alted personage.  For  some  months  after  his  recovery  he  never 
could  entirely  dispossess  his  mind  of  the  idea  of  his  having  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  social  elevation.  He  had  no  belief  in 
his  having  obtain eare^  distinction,  for  this  delusion  no  longer 
existed  in  his  mind ;  but,  "  I  believed,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
^^  I  was  a  Utile  higher  in  rank  than  the  class  I  legitimately  be- 
longed to." 

In  these  cases  there  undoubtedly  exists  a  cerebral  action  or 
oscillation  in  the  nerve-vesicle,  which  continues  after  the  balance 
of  tiie  mind  has  been  restored.  It  is  phenomena  like  these  that 
render  the  stage  of  convalescence  following  acute  insanity  most 
critical. 

The  faculty  of  memory  is  susceptible  of  being  greatly  im- 
proved by  regular  exercise.  Sir  Isaac  ISTewton,  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  entirely  forgot  the  contents  of  his  celebrated  *'  Princi- 
pia,"  in  consequence  of  his  neglecting  to  exercise  the  memory. 
The  famous  Mr.  Hude  spent  several  years  in  close  application 
to  conic  sections.  Leibnitz,  in  returning  from  his  travels,  called 
to  see  hira,  and  expected  to  have  been  highly  entertained  by 
conversing  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  studies.  "  Here," 
said  Mr.  Hude,  sighing,  "  look  at  this  manuscript ;  I  have  for- 

fotten  everything  in  it  since  I  became  burgomaster  of  Amster- 
am." 

Lord  Bacon  is  of  opinion  that  the  memory  is  not  strengthened 
by  repeated  efforts  to  fix  certain  ideas  on  the  mind ;  in  other 
words,  that  if  a  passage  which  we  wish  to  recollect  is  carefully 

they  are  intent  often  on  those  things  which  they  know  are  of  the  least  conse- 
quence to  them.     And  as  our  Statius  says  in  his  <  Synephebis/ 

Serunt  arbores  quae  alteri  saeculo  prosint. 
The  trees  they  plant,  another  age  enjoys. 

And  very  weU  might  the  husbandman  who  was  old,  when  the  question  wis 
asked  him  for  whom  ho  planted,  answer,  *  For  the  immortal  Gods,  who  were 
willing  that  I  should  not  only  receive  these  things  from  my  ancestors,  but  pro 
vide  the  like  for  my  posterity.' " — Cicero  on  Old  Age,     Dialogue  vi. 
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read  few,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  remembered  than  if  it  were  read 
twenty  times,  provided  an  effort  be  made  to  recite  the  words  after 
each  reading.  "$W(B  expectantur  et  attentionem  excitant^  melim 
fuerent  quam  quce  prceteroolant.  Itaque  si  scripium  aliquod  mciesper- 
legeriSj  non  tarn  facile  illud  memoriter  disces,  quam  si  illiid  legas  de- 
eieSj  tentando  interim  illud  recitare  et  ubi  deficit  memoriae  inspicierulo 
Ubrum.'^^ 

The  mental  remedies  for  loss  or  decay  of  memory,  says  Bush, 
are  a  "  frequent  repetition  of  what  we  wish  to  remember.  The 
benefits  of  this  practice  are  strikinglj^  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  a  London  printer,  who  after  working  seven  years  in  compos- 
ing the  Bible,  was  able  to  repeat  every  chapter  and  verse  in  it 
by  memory.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  ot  strengthening  the 
memory  is  seen  in  persons  who  repeat  questions  or  whole  sen- 
tences that  are  proposed  to  them  before  they  can  answer  them. 
The  door  of  the  mind  in  such  people  requires  two  knocks  before 
it  can  be  opened,  one  by  the  person  who  asks,  and  the  other  by 
the  person  who  answers  the  questions ;  or  to  speak  more  simply, 
the  mind  requires  a  double  impression  from  words  before  it  is 
able  to  convert  them  into  thoughts.  Again,  calling  in  the  aid 
of  two  or  more  of  the  senses  to  assist  in  the  reteution  of  knowl- 
edge, is  found  beneficial  in  cases  of  impaired  memory.  It  is 
said  that  we  seldom  forget  what  we  have  handled  or  tasted,  seen 
or  heard.  The  eyes  assist  the  ears,  and  the  ears  the  eyes.  Chil- 
dren and  the  vulgar,  whose  memories  are  alike  weak,  are  unable 
to  retain  what  they  read  unless  they  receive  it  at  the  same  time 
through  their  eves  and  ears ;  hence  their  practice  of  reading, 
when  alone,  witn  an  audible  voice.  In  some  cases  they  are  una- 
ble to  remember  even  their  own  thoughts  without  rendering 
them  audible;  hence  we  so  often  hear  them  talking  to  them- 
selves. The  same  thing  is  observed  in  the  low  and  chronic  state 
of  insanity,  partially  from  the  same  cause.  Where  the  eyes  and 
ears  cannot  both  be  employed  in  acquiring  knowledge,  the  use 
of  the  ears  should  be  preferred. 

"  Julius  Csesar  says  the  reason  why  the  ancient  Druids  did  not 
commit  their  instructions  to  writing  was,  that  their  pupils  might, 
by  receiving  them  through  their  ears,  more  easily  acquire,  and 
more  durably  retain  them  in  their  memories.  The  ear  is  less 
apt  to  be  distracted  than  the  eye  by  the  obtrusion  of  surround- 
ing objects,  the  one  being  more  constant  than  the  other.  The 
mmd,  moreover,  is  more  concentrated  in  hearing  than  in  seeing. 
The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  confirmed  by  few  of  the  sayings 
or  songs  learned  by  the  ear  only,  and  in  the  nursery,  being  ever 
forgotten.  The  memory  is  improved  by  exercise.  Its  low  state 
among  savages  is  occasioned  by  the  smaller  number  of  objects 
upon  which  they  exercise  it.     The  memory  is  aided  in  hearing 

1  "Nov.  Org."  lib.  ii,  aph.  26. 
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and  after  reading  by  shuttine  the  eyes.  In  this  way  Mn  Wood- 
fall  received  and  retained  tne  speeches  of  the  members  of  the 
British  Parliament  until  he  committed  them  to  paper,  after 
which  he  published  and  forgot  them.  The  memory  is  restored 
and  strengthened  by  means  of  association.  The  principal  cir- 
cumstances which  influence  this  operation  of  the  mind  are  time, 
flace,  pleasure,  pain,  sounds,  woras,  letters,  habit,  and  interest 
deas,  and  even  words  that  have  been  forgotten,  are  often  re- 
called by  conversation  upon  subjects  that  are  related  to  them. 
This  is  efiected  by  some  incidental  word  or  idea  awakening,  by 
association,  the  word  or  idea  we  wish  to  revive  in  our  minds. 
Dr.  Van  Rhor,  a  Danish  physician,  who  visited  Philadelphia  in 
the  year  1798,  informed  me  that  he  could  at  any  time  excite  the 
remembrance  of  words  b^  committing  two  or  three   lines  of 

Ketry  to  memory.  Singing  aids  the  memory  in  acquiring  a 
iowled^e  of  words,  and  of  the  ideas  connected  with  them.  A 
song  is  always  learned  sooner  than  the  same  number  of  words 
not  set  to  music.^  Reading  or  repeating  what  we  wish  to  com- 
mit to  memory  the  last  thing  before  we  go  to  bed  impresses 
ideas  on  the  mind."* 

The  habit  o£  keeping  a  commonplace  book  for  the  purpose  of 
dotting  down  occurrences,  thoughts,  or  passages  from  oooks, 
with  the  view  of  fixing  them  on  the  recollection,  is  thought  to 
be  injurious  instead  of  beneficial  to  the  mind.  Undoubtedly, 
such  would  be  the  result  if  these  memoranda  were  not  repeatedly 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  intellect,  and  past  impres- 
sions thus  reproduced  to  the  mind  and  impressed  on  the  memory. 
It  is  not  judicious,  however,  to  rely  too  implicitly  upon  such  a 
mode  of  refreshing  and  invigorating  the  faculty. 

Montaigne  frequently  complains  in  his  writings  of  loss  of 
memory.  He  cites  many  extraordinary  instances  of  his  igno- 
rance in  regard  to  some  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  information. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  to  any  one  who  reads  his  works  with  at- 
tention, that  this  ignorance  did  not  proceed  from  an  original 
defect  of  memory,  but  from  the  singular  or  whimsical  direction 
M^hich  his  curiosity  had  taken  at  an  early  period  of  life.  "  I  can 
do  nothing,"  says  he,  "  without  my  memorandum-book,  and  so 
great  is  my  difficulty  in  remembering  proper  names,  that  I  am 
forced  to  call  my  domestic  servants  by  their  offices.  I  am  igno- 
rant of  the  greater  number  of  our  coins  in  use ;  of  the  difference 

1  "  I  remember  having  seen,  while  six  months  in  the  service  of  MM.  Pariset 
and  Mitivie,  an  insane  woman,  whose  ideas  were  so  incoherent  that,  though  al- 
ways speaking,  she  did  not  associate  two  syllables  capable  of  composing  a  word. 
However,  when  she  sang,  which  she  did  willingly  when  the  example  was  set,  fhe 
repeated  very  clearly  not  only  the  air  but  the  words.  Thus  the  memory,  un- 
faithful in  cases  where  the  words  were  ideas,  became  clear  and  precipe  when  the 
words  were  songs." — Chratiolei. 

*  **  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  bv 
B.  Rush,  M.D.     Philadelphia,  1866.     P.  281. 
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of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth  and  in  the  granary; 
what  use  leaven  is  of  in  making  bread,  and  why  wine  must  stand 
some  time  in  the  vat  before  it  ferments."  Yet  the  same  author 
seems  evidently,  from  his  writings,  to  have  had  his  memory 
wonderfully  stored  with  an  infinite  variety  of  apophthegms,  and 
of  historical  passages  which  had  impressed  his  imagination,  and 
to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted,  not  onlv  with  the  names,  but 
with  the  absurd  and  exploded  opinions  of  all  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers. 

The  memory  often  becomes  impaired  in  consequence  of  an 
undue  straining  of  the  faculty  in  early  life.  I  once  saw  a  youth 
who  eventually  sank  into  a  condition  of  imbecility,  caused  fas 
was  alleged  by  medical  attendants  of  the  patient's  family)  oy 
severe  and  prolonged  exercise  of  the  memory. 

It  is  with  this  as  with  other  intellectual  faculties,  the  amount 
of  strain  to  which  it  is  exposed  should  have  an  equitable  rela- 
tion to  its  natural  condition  of  vigor.  It  would  be  manifestly 
unphilosophical  to  subject  all  memories  to  the  same  degree  of 
pressure,  or  to  imagine  that  because  a  few  minds  are  capable  of 
committing  expeditiously  and  accurately  to  memory,  within  a 
prescribed  period,  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  that  every 
intellect  is  competent,  with  facility,  to  execute  a  similar  task. 
There  are  as  great  differences  in  the  mental  as  in  the  physical 
capacities  of  children.  It  is  consequently  absurd  to  deal  with 
them  en  masse,  as  if  the  human  mind  were  a  mere  machine, 
capable,  without  scientific  discrimination,  of  the  same  amount 
of  sustained  intellectual  labor,  degree  and  facility  of  progress. 
It  is  undoubtedly  an  important  element  in  education  to  care- 
fully invigorate  and  discipline  the  memory  in  early  life,  but  in 
effecting  this  most  desirable  object,  it  is  our  duty  to  avoid  mis- 
taking natural  mental  dulness  for  culpable  idleness,  and  organic 
cerebral  incapacity  for  inexcusable  indifference  to  intellectual 
culture  and  educational  advancement. 

When  speaking  of  the  injurious  effects  of  overstraining  the 
memory  in  early  life,  it  has  been  observed,  "  the  faculty  of 
memory  is  much  too  hardly  pressed  by  the  practice  of  some 
schools.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  a  schoolmaster,  who  may 
be  overworked  or  indolently  inclined,  to  have  recourse  to  long 
repetition  tasks,  because  it  economizes  his  own  time.  It  keeps 
a  whole  class  actively  employed,  and  costs  him  a  very  little  time 
to  hear  what  it  has  cost  them  a  very  long  time,  comparatively, 
to  learn.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  laboring  with  boys, 
and  patiently  solving  their  difliculties.  ' 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  exercise,  in  its  degree,  is  very 
useful ;  that  to  commit  passages  to  memory  in  a  language  con- 

1  "  Mental  Vigor  ;  its  Attainment  iippeded  by  Errors  of  Education,"  by  Arch- 
deacon Fearon.     London,  1S59. 
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duces  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  it,  and  a  power  of  com- 
posinff  in  it.  But  this  is  carried  beyond  all  bounds  in  some 
schools.  In  that  in  which  I  was  educated,  it  was  the  custom, 
once  a  year,  that  boys  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  should 
repeat  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry  they  had  learned  in  the 
year,  with  such  addition  to  it  or  fresh  matter  as  each  boy  could 
accomplish.  So  much  did  our  place  in  the  school  depend  on 
success  in  this,  and  so  severe  was  the  rivalry,  that  although  we 
were  then  only  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  usual  quantity 
for  the  boys  to  repeat  was  from  six  to  eight  thousand  lines, 
which  we  did  in  eight  different  lessons,  and  it  took  about  a 
week  to  hear  us.  One  boy,  in  my  year,  construed  and  re- 
peated the  enormous  quantity  of  fourteen  thousand  lines  of 
Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil ;  I  heard  him  sav  it ;  the  master 
dodged  him  about  very  much,  but  he  scarcely  ever  missed  a 
single  word.  One  wonders  in  what  chamber  of  the  brain  it 
could  possibly  have  been  stowed  away ! 

"  Now  I  do  not  think  that  this  excessive  strain  on  the  mne- 
monic faculty  is  calculated  to  strengthen  it;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  faculty  ought  to  be  so  severely  pressed. 
I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  long-sustained  exertion  it  re- 
quired ;  how,  week  after  week,  we  rose  early,  and  late  took  rest, 
in  our  anxiety  to  outstrip  others,  upon  which  our  station  in  the 
school,  and,  I  may  say,  the  bread  of  many  of  us  depended.  This 
custom  is,  I  hope,  now,  though  not  given  up,  modified.  Boys 
ought  to  be  rather  repressed  than  encouraged  in  such  a  trial. 
Do  not  send  them  out  into  the  world  with  minds  overweighted, 
and  with  things  which,  after  all,  are,  in  such  an  excess,  not 
needed.  Education,  as  a  rule,  ought  to  be  directed  more  to 
what  elicits  thought  than  what  merely  eneouniges  memory. 
Feats  of  repetition  are  but  poor  offerings  to  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom— rendering  unto  Minerva,  as  it  were,  only  a  lip  service.''* 

'  "  Children  are  made  to  fill  their  heads  with  words,  or  are  severely  punished, 
and  by  these  means  become  dull,  heavy,  and  stupid,  because,  instead  ot  cultivat- 
ing tneir  reason,  their  masters  seem  to  aim  at  fatiguing  and  weukoning  their 
memory  by  their  over-exertions.  Instead  of  teaching  children  to  considor  and 
examine  a  thing  in  order  to  understand  it,  these  masters  oblige  them  to  pro- 
nounce it  fifteen  or  twenty  times  with  a  view  to  imprint  it  on  their  memory. 
Boerhaave  styled  this  a  piteous  mode  of  instruction.  Baron  Ilallcr  observes, 
that  the  truth  of  this  is  but  too  palpable,  because,  instead  of  enabling  them  to 
analyze  a  compound  idea,  and  making  them  feel  the  due  value  of  tho  simple 
ideas  it  includes,  they  teach  them  only  the  syllables  and  words  that  express  them, 
and  thus  add  obstacle  after  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  understanding. 
This  absurd  method,  which  is  so  generally  adopted,  makes  all  the  knowledge  of 
children  consist  not  in  the  understanding,  as  it  ought  to  do,  but  in  memory.  This 
seems  to  be  the  reason  why  so  many  young  people  who  have  shone  at  school  make 
80  diminutive  a  figure  when  they  launch  into  the  world.  As  the  chief  object  of 
their  studies  was  to  load  their  memories  with  things  which,  as  they  never  under- 
stood, were  soon  forgotten,  so  they  find  themselves  incapable  of  observing  or 
Jadgine,  and,  in  general,  of  thinking,  because  in  th(;ir  younger  davs  they  had 
never  been  taught  to  think  for  themselves.     Baron  Van  Swieten  tells  us  he  has 
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I  should  regret  if,  in  the  precedinff  observations,  I  were  to 
convey  the  impression  that  I  estimated  lightly  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  steady  and  persevering  cultivation  of  the  memory 
in  early  life.  It  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  most  essential  that 
this  faculty  should  be  carefully  developed,  disciplined,  and  in- 
vigorated during  the  scholastic  training  which  most  boys  in- 
tended for  the  universities,  and  subsequently  for  political  and 
professional  life,  have  to  undergo.  The  knowledge  then  ac- 
quired is  seldom  if  ever  obliterated  from  the  mind,  except  by 
oisease.  How  much  of  the  pure,  refined,  and  elevated  mental 
enjoyment  in  which  men  of  education  luxuriously  revel  in  after 
years  is  to  be  traced  to  that  period  when  they  were  compelled  to 
commit  to  memory,  often  as  a  task,  but  more  frequentlj^  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  schools,  long  and  brilliant  pas- 
sages from  ancient  and  modern  classical  authors  ?  Do  we  ever 
regret,  when  our  bark  is  being  tossed  upon  the  noisy  and  tem- 

{)estuou8  ocean  of  life,  having  had  to  go  through  such  an  intel- 
ectual  ordeal  ?  Is  not  the  memory  thus  stored  with  an  amount 
of  imperishable  passages  from  the  poets,  orators,  and  historians 
of  antiquity  replete  with  elevated  thoughts,  profound  wisdom, 
exquisite  imagery,  noble  and  magnanimous  sentiments  ? 

It  would  be  absurd  to  undervalue  a  system  of  educational 
discipline  productive  of  such  obvious  advantages.  My  animad- 
versions are  directed  against  the  too  exclusive  cultivation,  and 
undue  strainina  of  the  memory.  We  are  disposed  to  forget  that 
there  are  higher  and  more  exalted  mental  faculties  that  require 
to  be  carefuTlv  expanded  and  fortified,  before  the  mind  is  ntted 
to  enter  into  the  great  arena  of  life,  and  qualified  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully in  its  many  battles,'  struggles,  and  trials. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I  would  briefly  address  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  two  important  questions  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  interesting  facts  previously  discussed,  viz. : 

1.  At  what  particular  period  of  life  does  the  intellect  begin  to  cfo- 
eUne^  and  when^  as  a  general  ruU^  is  first  observed  the  commencement 
of  an  insenescence  of  the  intellectual  principle  ? 

2.  Is  great  strength  of  memory  often  associated  with  limited  powers 
of  judgment  and  reasoning^  and  conjoined  unth  a  low  order  of  intelr 
Ugencef 

"In  old  persons,"  says  Cabanis,  "the  feebleness  of  the  brain, 
and  of  those  functions  which  originate  therein,  give  to  their  de- 
termination the  same  mobility,  the  same  characteristic  uncer- 
tainty which  they  possess  during  childhood ;  in  fact,  the  two 
conditions  closely  resemble  each  other."  The  Professor  of 
Physiology  at  the  University  of  Montpellier,  Dr.  Lordat,  denies 
the  truth  of  this  aphorism,  and  terms  it  a  "popular  delusion." 

seen  children  of  the  most  promising  dispositions  rendered  stupid  and  even  epi- 
leptic through  the  mismanagement  of  their  masters.'' — Zimmerman^ a  Experitnoe 
in  Phytie. 
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This  able  pbjftiologist  and  philosopher  maintains  that  it  is  the 
mtaij  not  the  mtelkchial  principle,  that  i 3  seen  to  wane  a^  old  age 
throws  its  aiituinoal  tinge  over  the  green  foliage  of  life.  **  It  is 
not  true/*  he  says,  "  that  the  intellect  becomes  weaker  after  the 
vital  force  haa  passed  it^  euhninating  point.  The  understanding 
acquires  more  strength  during  the  timt  half  of  that  period  w*hica 
is  designated  as  old  age.  It  is  impossible/'  he  says,  '*  to  assi^ 
any  period  of  existence  at  which  the  reasoning  power  suffers  de- 
terioration*" Kumerons  illustrations  are  adduced  to  establish 
that  senescence  of  the  intelligence  is  not  isochronous  with  that 
of  the  vital  force. 

The  convei'sation  of  the  celebrated  composer  Cherubini,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  is  said  to  have  l>een  as  brilliant  as  during  the 
mericTian  of  his  existence.  Gosse  composed  a  Te  Dmim  at  the 
age  of  seven ty-eight-  Corneille,  when  seventy  years  of  age,  ex- 
hibited no  decay  of  mtellect,  judging  from  his  [xjetic  address  to 
the  king,  M,  des  Quensounniferes,  the  accomplished  poet^  at 
the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  tjixteen,  was  full  of 
vivacity,  and  fiilly  capable  of  sustaining  a  lively  and  intelligent 
conversation,  m.  Leroy,  of  Rainbouillct,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred, composed  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  spirited  poem. 
Abbe  Tauhlet,  when  speaking  of  the  intellect  of  Fcmtenelle 
when  far  advanced  in  life,  says,  "  His  intellectual  faculti*'^^  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  defect  of  menionr,  had  preserved  their 
integrity  in  spite  of  corporeal  debility.  His  thouDPhts  were  ele- 
vated, his  exprC:*sionH  tinifiliccl,  his  jinswcr:^  f|nic'lv  and  to  the 
point,  his  reasoning  powers  accurate  and  profound."  Cardinal 
de  Fleury  was  prime  minister  of  France  from  the  age  of  seventy 
to  ninety.  At  the  age  of  eighty  Fontenelle  asked  permission,  on 
the  ground  of  physical  infirmity,  to  retire  from  the  post  of  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  prime  min- 
ister refused  the  requ-esL  Three  years  subsequently,  Fontenelle 
again  expressed  a  wish  to  resign  office.  "  You  are  an  indolent, 
lazy  fellow,"  writes  the  Cardinal;  "but  I  suppose  we  must  occa- 
sionally indulge  such  characters."  Voltaire,  when  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  came  to  Paris,  agreeablv  to  his  own  language,  "  to 
seek  a  triumph  and  to  find  a  tomb,^^  Richelieu  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  full  of  mental  vi^or.  A  few  minutes  before  his 
death,  his  daughter-in-law,  wishing  to  encourage  him,  said, 
"You  are  not  so  ill  as  you  would  wish  us  to  believe,-  your 
countenance  is  charming."  "What!"  said  he,  with  the  utmost 
vivacity,  and  full  of  wit  and  humor,  ^  has  my  face  been  converted 
into  a  mirror  .^"* 

Mr.  Waller  wrote,  when  he  was  past  eighty,  a  poem,  entitled 
"A  Presage  of  the  Ruin  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  presented  to 

>  Vide  **  Lectures  on  Mental  Dynamics,"  by  Professor  Lordat.  Translated 
by  Dr.  Spiers  for  tbe  *•  Journal  of  Psycbological  Medicine." 
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his  M^esty  King  James  11,  on  his  Birthday."  .  .  .  "Poetry 
had  been  the  supreme  delight  of  his  youth,  and  he  refreshed  his 
old  age  with  the  same  cordial;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
whatever  traces  of  decay  may  appear  in  his  later  compositions, 
yet  Longinus's  observation  of  Ilomer  is  justly  applied  to  our 
poet,  it  was  the  old  age  of  Mr.  Waller.  Could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  verses  he  wrote  on  the  Earl  of  Roscommon's  transla- 
tion of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  were  the  composition  of  a  man 
twelve  years  beyond  his  grand  climacteric?  for  he  was  then 
seventy-five.  Even  at  tliis  advanced  age,  he  continued  to  write 
with  beauty  and  spirit.  Not  many  years  after  this,  he  turned 
his  muse,  as  became  his  age,  towards  heaven,  for  which  flight 
his  soul  had  evidently  been  preparing.  And  though  his  Divine 
Poems  were  written  at  fourscore  and  after,  yet  the  same  eleva- 
tion and  fire,  though  with  a  little  fainter  flame,  glows  in  them 
as  in  his  earlier  productions.  He  intended  to  crown  all  his 
labors  with  the  poem,  '  of  the  last  verses  in  the  book,'  which 
can  never  be  too  much  admired,  so  natural  are  the  images,  so 
lively  the  representation  of  old  age,  so  feelingly  does  the  author 
speaK  of  its  infirmities,  and  all  is  so  poetical."  * 

John  Maplesoft  was  a  learned  physician  and  pious  divine. 
He  was  born  June  16, 1631.  .  .  .  He  was  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  1707  he  was  chosen  President 
of  Sion  College,  having  been  a  benefactor  both  to  that  building 
and  library.  He  continued  to  preach  in  his  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry  (where  he  was  also  Thursday  lecturer)  till  he  was 
past  eighty  years  of  age ;  and  when  he  thought  of  retiring,  he 
printed  a  book,  entitled  "  The  Principles  and  Duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  every  house  in  his 
parish.     He  died  in  tne  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.' 

Titian,  the  greatest  painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  the 
founder  of  the  true  principles  of  coloring,  continued  to  exercise 
his  art  until  1576,  when  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Venice,  in  the 
ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Soon  after  1553  (at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  or  seventy-six)  he  painted,  at  Innspruck,  the  por- 
traits of  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans,  his  queen,  and  all  his 
family,  in  one  picture,  which  is  said  to  have  been  his  master- 

Eiece.  Benjamm  West,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was 
om  in  1738,  and  in  1814,  aged  seventy-six,  exhibited  a  picture 
of  "Christ  Rejected  by  the  Jewish  High-priest,"  one  of  his  best 
works;  and  in  1817,  aged  seventy-nine,  he  painted  his  picture 
of  "Death  on  the  Pale  Horse."  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  in  full  mental  vigor.  Fontenelle  wrote  his  "  Elements  of 
the  Geometry  of  Infinites  "  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Richard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  born  July 
15,  1632.     When  Dr.  Wilkins  had  published  his  Coptic  Testa- 

1  «*Biographia  Britannica."  "  Ibid. 
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ment,  he  made  a  present  of  a  copy  to  his  lordship,  who  sat  down 
to  study  it  when  he  was  past  eighty-three.  At  this  advanced 
age  he  mastered  the  language,  and  went  through  great  part  of 
this  version,  and  would  often  give  excellent  hints  and  remarks 
as  he  proceeded  in  reading  it  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1718,  he  was  struck  with  palsy,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered.* 

Handel's  last  appearance  in  public  was  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1759.  He  had  then  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nve. 
After  that  period  his  faculties  rapidly  declined ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent he  had  not  long  to  live.  Of  this  he  was  himself  fully 
aware,  and  prepared  to  meet  his  end  with  a  resignation  and 
composure  based  upon  a  sincere  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. As  the  close  of  his  life  approached,  he  signified  a  fer- 
vent wish  that  he  might  expire  on  Uood  Friday,  and  it  is  singu- 
lar that  he  breathed  his  last  on  that  day. 

Ben  Jonson  died  in  1637,  aged  sixty-thre^.  He  composed, 
literally  on  his  death-bed,  that  exquisite  fragment  of  a  pastoral 
drama,  the  "  Sad  Shepherd,"  which  in  beautj^and  freshness  of 
conception  and  treatment  is  the  most  youthftil  of  all  his  works. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  died  in  1727,  aged  eiffhty-four.  About  a 
month  previously  to  his  death  he  presided,  with  great  ability 
and  unimpaired  intellect,  at  the  Royal  Society.  Locke  died  in 
1704,  aged  seventy-three.  Some  of  his  last  compositions,  which 
were  written  shortly  before  his  death,  published  with  his  po8^ 
humous  papers,  were,  "A  Discourse  on  Miracles,  and  Para- 
phrases with  Notes  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  These  works  evi- 
dence no  decadence  in  his  powerful  intellect.  Dr.  Johnson  died 
in  1784,  aged  seventy-five.  He  published  his  last  work,  "  The 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,"  only  three  years  before  his  death. 
His  last  hours  were  employed  in  adjusting  his  worldly  concerns, 
with  composure  and  exactness,  as  one  who  was  fully  conscious 
that  he  was  soon  to  render  his  last  account  to  God.  His  intel- 
lect was  powerful  and  clear  to  the  last.  Whilst  dying,  he  re- 
peated the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Latin  language.  Bacon  died 
m  1625,  aged  sixtv-seven,  and  retained  to  the  last  his  love  for 
science.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  driving  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Highgate  ;  the  day  was  cold,  and  the  snow  lay  on 
the  ground.  It  had  previously  occurred  to  him  that  snow  might 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  animal  substances  from 
putrefaction,  and  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  he  descend- 
ed from  his  carriage,  entered  a  cottage,  and  purchased  a  fowl, 
which  with  his  own  hands  he  stufted  with  snow ;  in  doing  this 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  cold,  which  terminated  fatally  after 
suffering  for  a  week. 

Chaucer  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.     During  his  retire- 

*  "  Biographia  Britannica. " 
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ment  in  1891,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  with  an  intellect 
in  full  vigor,  he  was  employed  in  writing  his  learned  treatise  on 
the  "Astrolabe,"  for  the  use  of  his  son,  a  boy  ten  years  old.  Sir 
E.  Coke  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  He  spent  his 
last  days  in  full  intellectual  vigor  in  revising  his  numerous 
works.  He  died  repeating  with  his  last  breath,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come.     Thy  will  be  done." 

Lord  Elaon  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  remained  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  mental  powers  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  when  although  his  mind  on  the  whole  was  clear  and  cor- 
rect, yet  he  formed  on  some  subjects  erroneous  impressions; 
and  his  pleasantry,  though  it  very  visibly  waned,  yet  sparkled 
forth  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  recall  its  former  brilliancy. 

Lord  Kenyon  died  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  retained  to  the 
last  his  mental  powers,  gratefully  expressing,  with  his  last  breath, 
his  sense  of  the  many  blessings  he  had  enjoyed,  and  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God.  Lord  Hardwicke  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  He  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in  1754 ;  but  he  still 
continued  to  serve  the  public  in  a  more  private  station  with  an 
unimpaired  vigor  of  mind,  which  he  enjoyed  even  under  a  long 
indisposition  until  his  death.  Lord  Stowell  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety.  His  mind  was  vigorous  until  within  two  years 
of  his  death.  Bolingbroke  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
His  intellect  was  powerful  to  the  last. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  published  the  third  edition  of  his  great  work, 
the  "  Principia,"  in  February  or  March,  1726,  with  a  new  preface 
by  the  author,  dated  January  12,  1726-6,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.* 

The  illustrious  Lord  Mansfield  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eightv-nine,  in  full  and  unclouded  vigor  of  intellect.  "  So  com- 
pletely," says  his  noble  biographer,  "  had  he  retained  his  mental 
faculties,  that  only  a  few  days  before  his  last  illness  his  niece, 
Lady  Anne  Laving,  in  his  hearing  asked  a  gentleman  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '  psephismata,'  in  Mr.  Burke's  book 
on  the  French  Revolution  ?  and  the  answer  being  that  it  must 
be  a  misprint  for  '  sophismata,'  the  old  Westminster  scholar  said, 
*  No;  psephismata  is  ri^ht;'  and  he  not  only  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  with  critical  accuracy,  but  quoted  oft-hand  a  long 
Sassage  from  Demosthenes  to  illustrate  it.  On  the  day  of  his 
eath,  in  the  year  1793,  he  desired  to  be  taken  up  and  carried 
to  his  chair;  but  he  soon  wished  again  to  be  in  bed,  and  said, 
*Let  me  sleep! — let  me  sleep!'  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  in  the  wandering  of  his  thoughts  which  followed  he  might 
have  conceived  himself  in  some  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  of 
his  past  life,  and  that  he  might  have  addressed  some  taunt  to 
Lord  Chatham  respecting  the  action  for  damages  to  be  brought 

1  Brewster's  **Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.'' 
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against  the  House  of  CSommoiiB;  <Mr,  like  Loid  Tenleideii^  lie 
mi^t  have  desired  the  jury  to  oonnder  wfaetiber  tibe  pnUiealioii 
and  the  innnendos  were  proved  on  a  trial  finr  libel,  cantumiBg 
diem  to  leave  the  question  of  Ud  or  no  fiftel  tar  Ihe  court.  But 
he  never  spoke  more.  On  his  retom  to  bed  he  breathed  fredj 
and  sofify  like  a  child,  and  with  as  calm  and  mreae  a  coonte- 
nance  as  in  his  best  hcseilth,  though  apparentlj  ev^  after  void  of 
conscioosness.  ....  He  had  Altered  his  eight^Hunth 
year.  When  he  had  a  visit  from  Br.  Tnrton,  his  physician,  he 
thus  broke  off  a  discussion  respecting  his  s^rmptoms:  *  Instead 
of  dwelling  on  an  old  man's  pulse,  let  me  askvou,  dear  1>octor, 
what  yon  think  of  this  wonderfiil  French  Kevolntion?'  I>r. 
Turton:  ^  It  is  more  material  to  know  what  vour  lordship  thinks 
of  it'  Lord  Mansfield: '  My  dear  Turton,  how  can  two  reason- 
able men  think  differently  on  tfie  subject?  A  nation,  whidi  ftr 
more  than  twelve  centuries  has  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
annals  of  Europe;  a  nation,  where  die  polite  arts  first  flourished 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  finind  an  asylum  against  the 
barbarous  incursions  of  the  Goths  and  Yandak;  a  nation,  whose 
philosophers  and  men  of  science  cherished  and  improved  (»vili- 
zation,  and  grafted  on  the  feudal  system  the  best  of  all  systems, 
their  laws  respecting  the  descents  and  various  modificatioiur  of 
territorial  property:  to  think  that  a  nation  like  this  should  not, 
in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries,  have  learned  something 
worth  preserving,  should  not  have  hit  upon  some  little  code  of 
laws,  or  a  few  principles  sufficient  to  form  one!  Idiots!  who 
instead  of  retaining  what  was  valuable,  sound,  and  energetic  in 
their  constitution,  have  at  once  sunk  into  barbaritr,  lost  si^ht  of 
first  principles,  and  brought  forward  a  farrago  of  laws  lit  for 
Botany  Bay  I  It  is  enough  to  fill  the  mind  with  astonishment 
and  abhorrence!  A  constitution! — a  constitution  like  this  may 
survive  that  of  an  old  max,  but  nothino:  less  than  a  miracle  can 
protect  and  transmit  it  down  to  posterity.'  Horrors  broke  out 
and  succeeded  each  other  even  more  rapidly  than  he  had  antici- 
pated ;  and  old  as  he  was  he  lived  to  hear  the  news  that,  every 
vestige  of  liberty  being  extinguished  in  France,  the  Reisrn  of 
Terror  was  inundating  the  country  with  blood,  and  Louis  XVI, 
the  constitutional  king,  was  executed  on  the  scaffold  as  a  male- 
fector."* 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  popular  notion  that  great  vigor  of 
memory  is  often  associated  with  limited  powers  of  judgment, 
defective  faculty  of  reason  and  reflection;  in  other  words,  con- 
joined with  a  low  order  of  intelligence?  Do  facts  establish  such 
an  hypothesis,  or  justify  the  axiom,  ^'Beati  memoria^  expectantes 
judicium  /" 

If  we  base  our  conclusions  on  h  priori  reasoning,  we  might, 

1  Campbeirs  ''  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justicefi,''  vol.  ii,  p.  558. 
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upon  a  snperficial  examination  of  the  question,  be  disposed  to 
answer  the  interrogatory  in  the  affirmative.  The  faculty  of 
memory  is,  in  its  fundamental  features,  an  automatic  or  invo- 
luntary power.  The  mental  process  involved  in  the  reception 
of  ideas  is  in  itself  a  simple  and  elementary  one,  not  necessarily 
calling  into  action  any  complex  intellectual  operations.  The 
majority  of  our  ideas  enter  the  mind  whilst  it  is  in  a  passive 
state.  Little  or  no  mental  eflfort  is  required  in  order  to  grasp  or 
receive  the  myriads  of  impressions  that  are  momentarily  forcing 
an  admission  into  the  mind.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  ideas 
are  the  result  of  an  active  state  of  the  intelligence.  Among 
such  are  those  which  Locke  designates  as  ideas  of  reflection,  as 
contradistinguished  from  those  of  sensation.  Whilst  endeavor- 
ing to  comprehend  a  subtle  and  profoundly  philosophical  process 
of  reasoning,  the  mind  is  in  the  highest  state  of  activity,  with 
a  view  of  seizing  hold  of  and  retaining  the  ideas  embodied  in 
the  argument  immediately  suggested  to  consciousness.  In  order 
to  eftect  this  object  a  great  and  sustained  effort  of  thought^  is 
required,  and  the  more  important  faculties  of  the  understanding 
are  unavoidably  called  into  active  exercise.  But  to  reproduce 
the  ideas  so  imbibed,  a  voluntary  act  of  the  mind,  termed  recol- 
lection or  reminiscence,  is  only  necessary,  that  is,  supposing  the 
ideas  do  not  occur  to  the  mind  as  a  spontaneous  act  of  suggestion. 

It  requires  no  obvious  exercise  of  thought  or  severe  course 
of  reasoning  to  enable  us  to  recall  to  the  mind,  when  once 
thoroughly  comprehended,  the  leading  principles  embodied  in 
Paley's  "Evidences,"  Butier's  "Analogy,"  Newton's  "  Prin- 
cipia,"  or  Kant's  "  Pure  Reason."  They  are  indelibly  (presup- 
posing a  healthy  state  of  the  brain  and  intellect)  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  every  educated  man  conversant  with  these  brancnes 
of  literature,  and  are,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  easily  made  objects 
of  consciousness.  Considered  metaphysically,  the  memory,  al- 
though a  most  important  faculty,  is  not  one  of  a  highly  intel- 
lectual character.  How  different  is  the  memory,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  more  exalted  faculties  of  reason  and  judgment! 

If  my  argument  be  tenable,  we  can  easily  understand  the  pro- 
position, that  great  vigor  of  memory  is.  not  necessarily  associated 
with  superior  powers  of  judgment  or  strength  of  reasoning 
capacity.  Hence  an  active  state  of  this  faculty  may  coexist  with 
an  intellect  to  a  degree  congenitally  defective;  in  other  words, 
with  a  mind  but  partially  and  imperfectly  developed. 

Many  facts  have  been  cited  to  establish  that  extraordinary 
powers  of  memory  are  often  allied  to  an  enfeebled  condition  of 
the  other  mental  faculties,  amounting  occasionally  to  imbecility.' 

*  ** There  was,"  says  Archdeacon  Fearon,  "a  man  in  my  father's  parish  who 
could  rememher  the  day  when  every  person  had  been  buried  in  the  parish  for 
thirty-flve  vears,  and  could  repeat  with  unvarying  accuracy  the  name  and 
age  of  the  deceased,  and  the  mourners  at  the  funeral.    But  he  was  a  complete 
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Men  with  limited  iDtcUectual  capacities  have  been  endowed  with 
moet  retentiire  memories*  Idiots  imve  exhibited  the  faculty  of 
retention  to  a  reniarkabk  extentj  and  men  of  very  limited  and 
eirenniscribed  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  most  defective  judg- 
ment  have  had  memories  di:stingQished  for  tlieir  tenacity*  t 
do  not  qnestion  the  accuracy  of  this  statement;  but  what  does  it 
establish?  Let  me  considex  for  a  moment  the  convefsa  of  the 
preeeding  pi-oposition.  ' 

Are  not  mental  powers  of  a  high  order,  great  intellectaal  vigCMr, 
extraordinary  reasoning  and  reflective  fiu^olties,  often  observed 
in  combination  with  surprising  strength  of  memory  ?  Dr.  John- 
son, the  gigantic  character  of  whose  intellect  no  one  questioned, 
was  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  his  memoir.  He 
never  forgot  anything  that  he  had  seen,  heard,  or  reao.  He 
often  gave  his  intimate  friends  evidence  of  bis  wonderful  vcap*- 
city  of  retaining  knowledge.  Edmund  Burke,  of  transcendent 
genius,  was  also  noted  for  having  great  powers  of  retention. 
CUo^ndon,  Gibbon,  John  Locke,  and  Archbishop  TiUotaon, 
were  all  i^Qstinguished  for  having  great  strength  of  memory. 
When  alluding  to  this  subject,  SurW.  Hamilton  observes:  "  For 
intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order  none  were  distinguished 
above  Grotius  and  Pascal,  and  Grotius  and  Pascal  forgot  nothing 
they  had  ever  read  or  thought.  Leibnitz  and  Euler  were  not 
less  celebrated  for  their  intemgence  than  for  their  memoiy,  and 
both  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  *.^neid.'  Donnellus  knew 
the  '  Corpus  Juris'  by  heart,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  original  speculators  in  jurisprudence.  Mura- 
tori,  though  not  a  genius  of  the  very  highest  order,  was  still  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  judgment,  and  so  powerful  was  his 
retention,  that  in  making  quotations  he  had  only  to  read  his 
passages,  put  the  books  m  their  places,  and  then  to  write  out 
from  memory  the  words.  Ben  Jonson  tells  us  that  he  could 
repeat  all  he  had  ever  written,  and  whole  books  that  he  had 
read.  Themistocles  could  call  by  their  names  the  20,000  citi- 
zens of  Athens.  Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  known  the  name  of 
ever}'  soldier  in  his  army.  Hortensius,  after  Cicero  the  greatest 
orator  of  Rome,  after  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public  sale,  cor- 
rectly enumerated  from  memory  all  the  things  sold,  their  prices, 
and  the  names  of  their  purchasers.  XiebuLr,  the  historian  of 
Rome,  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  memory  than  his  acute- 
ness.  In  his  youth  he  was  employed  in  one  of  the  public  offices 
of  Denmark.  Part  of  a  book  of  accounts  having  been  destroyed, 
he  restored  it  by  an  effort  of  memory.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  are  examples  of  great  talent 
united  with  great  memory." 

fool.  Out  of  the  line  of  barials  he  had  not  one  idea,  coald  not  give  mn  intel- 
ligible reply  to  m  single  qnestion,  nor  be  trusted  even  to  feed  himself/* — Om 
*' Menial  Vl^vr,''  Ac, 
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Seneca  confessed  that  he  had  a  miraculous  memory  not  only 

to  receive  but  to  hold."  "I,  myself,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  " coula, 
in  my  youth,  have  repeated  all  that  ever  1  had  made,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  I  was  past  forty;  since,  it  is  much  decayed  in  me. 
Yet  I  can  repeat  the  whole  books  that  I  have  read,  and  poems  of 
some  selected  friends  which  I  have  liked  to  charge  my  memory 
with.  It  was  wont  to  be  faithful  to  me,  but  shaken  with  age 
now,  and  shih  (which  weakens  the  strongest  abilities),  it  may 
perform  somewhat  but  cannot  promise  much." 

The  facts  previously  referred  to  are  susceptible,  at  least,  of  two 
important  conclusions :  1.  That  an  active  and  vigorous  condi- 
tion of  the  mental  faculties  is  compatible  with  old  jaffe.  2.  That 
a  continuous  and  often  laborious  exercise  of  the  mind  is  not  o^ily 
consistent  with  a  state  of  mental  health,  but  is  apparently  pro- 
ductive of  longevity. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  as  a  general  rule  that  the  duration  of 
life  is  shortened  by  literary  pursuits.  The  great  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  whose  minds  were  earnestly  engaged  m  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  and  pursuit  of  truth,  were  proverbially  long- 
lived.  The  German  literati,  who  are  known  to  devote  them- 
selves from  a  very  early  period  to  abstruse  speculations,  are 
remarkable  for  longevity.  Blumenbach,  the  distinguished  phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  states,  that  for  the  long  period  (exceeding 
half  a  century)  he  was  associated  with  the  most  celebrated  Euro- 
pean universities,  he  did  not  witness  a  solitary  example  of  any 
youth  falling  a  victim  to  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual 
distinction ;  and  Eichhom,  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers 
of  the  day,  the  eminent  philologist  and  historian,  boldly  affirmed, 
"  That  no  one  ever  died  of  hard  study.  The  idea  is  preposterous, 
A  man  may  fret  himself  to  death  over  his  books  or  anything 
else,  but  literary  application  tends  to  diffuse  cheerfulness,  ana 
rather  to  prolong  than  shorten  the  life  of  an  infirm  man."  Dr. 
Madden  maintains  that  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty 
is  more  likely  to  injure  the  health  and  shorten  life  than  the  exer- 
cise of  the  reasoning  and  judging  power  of  the  mind.  He  lays 
down  the  axiom,  "That  the  vigor  of  a  great  intellect  is  favorable 
to  longevity  in  every  literary  pursuit  where  the  imagination  is 
seldom  called  upon." 

The  longevity  of  literary  men  has  been  attributed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  works  upon  which  they  based  their  reputation, 
being  the  productions  of  their  mature  years.  This  may  be  true 
with  reference  to  a  few,  but  not  the  majority  of  the  literati. 
This  fact  does  not,  however,  militate  against  the  principle  that 
exercise  of  the  intellect  conduces  to  health  and  long  life.' 

Is  it  affirmed  that  persons  possessing  active  poetical  imagina- 
tions are  short-lived?   The  table  published  by  Dr.  Madden  would 

'  **  Quarterly  Review.'* 
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perhaps  warrant  such  an  opinion,  bat  he  has  omitted  to  inclade 
the  names  of  many  poets  who  attained  to  an  advanced  age. 
Chancer  died  at  the  age  of  72;  Goethe  at  83;  Elopetock,  me 
Milton  of  Gtermaiiy,  liv  t-J  io  tiie  nge  <.if  79.  In  estimating  the 
influence  of  the  poetic  teinperanient  on  longevity,  we  must  not 
omit  to  consider  other  cireunistanees^  viz.,  the  habits  of  life 
which  may  have  contributed  mainly  to  premature  decav  and 
death.  Bums  died  at  38,  but  his  death  was  accelerated  by  in- 
temperance. Cowley  died  at  the  age  of  49;  hia  death  \va^  caused 
by  a  fit  of  drunken  n^^ss;  and  yet  these  two  eases  are  eit^d  by 
Madden  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  i^ortens  the  duration  of  life ! 

Dr.  Caldwell  observes  that  the  influence  of  strong  and  well- 
cultivated  moral  and  intellectual  organs  on  the  general  heahh  m 
soothing  and  salutarj'j  strengthening  instead  of  ruffling  and 
wearing  it  out.  Compared  to  the  influence  of  tlie  passions  it  is 
as  mild  and  wholesome  nourishtnent  contrasted  with  aleoliol ;  or 
like  the  genial  warnith  of  the  epring  and  autumti  with  the  burn- 
ing heats  of  summer;  life  and  health  and  eomfort  may  laet  long 
under  the  former,  while  all  ia  parched  and  withered  by  the 
latter.  Finally,  a  well-culti\^ated  and  well-balanced  brain  do 
much  to  produce  a  sound  oiind  in  a  sound  body,  lu  proof  of 
the  principle  here  contended  for,  Dr.  Caldwel!  refers  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  fifty-six  delegatef*  who  signed  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  All  of  theni  were  men  of  well -culti- 
vated and  well-balaneed  minds.  Of  these,  two  died  of  casualties 
in  the  prime  of  manhood.  The  aggregate  of  the  years  of  the 
other  fifty-four  was  3609,  giving  to  each  an  average  of  66  years 
and  9  months,  an  illustrious  example  of  the  influence  of  well- 
cultivated  and  regulated  brains  in  conferring  longevity  upon 
those  who  possess  them.  Several  of  these  delegates  lived  be- 
yond their  eightieth,  and  some  of  them  to  their  ninetieth  year." 

I  have  advisedly  in  this  volume  omitted  to  refer  to  what  may 
be  conceived  an  important  section  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. I  allude  to  the  moral  treatment  of  various  types  of  in- 
sanity. With  regard  to  the  special  duties  devolving  upon  those 
legally  intrusted  with  the  medical,  mental,  and  social  manage- 
ment of  the  insane,  I  would  observe,  how  noble  is  the  study  in 
which  they  are  engaged!  how  important  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  them  !  how  solemnly  responsible  is  their  position !  Is  it 
possible  to  exaggerate  or  overestimate  their  innuence,  import- 
ance, usefulness,  and  dignity?  What  profound  and  accurate 
knowledge  is  required  of  the  mind  in  its  normal  state  before  the 
physician  is  fitted  successfully  to  investigate,  unravel,  and  treat 
remediallv  its  deviations  from  a  healthy  standard.  IIow  intimate 
must  be  his  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  thought  and 

1  Treatise  on  Education. 
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operation  of  the  passions;  bow  exact  his  notions  of  the  instinc- 
tive and  perceptive  faculties  before  be  is  fully  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate subtle,  morbid,  psychical  conditions. 

"  Great  powers  of  reason  are  requisite,"  says  Vogel,  "  to  un- 
derstand men  destitute  of  reason."  To  treat  the  various  phases 
oi^  disordered  mind  with  any  hope  of  a  successful  issue,  requires 
on  the  part  of  the  psychological  physician  qualities  of  mind 
rarely  seen  in  combination, — tact,  presence  of  mind,  judgment, 
a  ready  appreciation  of  intricate  morbid  mental  phenomena,  a 
delicacy  of  taste,  a  high  morale^  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  eleva- 
tion of  character,  great  command  of  temper,  and  volitional 
power,  combined  with  a  resolute  determination  not  to  allow  any 
amount  of  provocation  to  interfere  with  that  calmness  and  sere- 
nity so  indispensably  necessary  on  the  part  of  those  brought  into 
immediate  association  with  the  insane.  If  the  mind  be  the  in- 
strument on  which  the  physician  operates  in  cariring  out  any 
systematic  plan  of  moral  treatment,  if  it  be  his  duty  to  perse- 
veringly  "  combat  with  delusions  and  hallucinations,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  correct  and  healthy  impressions,  to  strengthen 
these  by  judicious  and  repeated  repetitions,  remove  perverted 
trains  of  reasoning,  replace  them  by  correct  induction,  and  give 
them  the  power  and  influence  of  habit  and  frequent  associa- 
tion," how,  I  ask,  can  he  make  any  progress  in  his  treatment  as 
long  as  he  is  ignorant  of  the  material  with  which  he  is  to  work  ? 
If  tne  man  who  has  the  advantage  of  an  ordinary  medical  edu- 
cation is,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
obviously  unfitted  for  the  serious  duties  of  treating  its  disorders 
scientifically  and  successfully,  what  language  can  convey  our 
impression  of  the  folly,  the  barbarity,  and  heartlessness  of  in- 
trusting the  management  of  the  insane  to  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  profession  at  all,  and  who  have  enjoyed  no  more 
psychological  or  general  education  than  that  derived  from  th«ir 
having  acted  as  attendants  in  asylums,  or  that  which  they  have 
received  at  a  village  school  ?  Need  we  feel  surprise  at  the  little 
advancement  made  in  the  science  of  cerebral  pathology,  and  the 
amount  of  public  odium  which  has  for  so  many  years  attached 
to  those  specially  engaged  in  this  anxious  and  important  branch 
of  practice,  when  we  consider  into  whose  hands  this  class  has 
unhappily  fallen  ?  I  tru«t,  however,  the  day  is  not  very  remote 
when  the  psychological  physician,  engaged  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  will  take  his  proper  and  legitimate  position  in  the 
ranks  of  honorable  and  scientific  men,  and  the  opprobrious 
epithet  with  which  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  assail  him  will  be 
expunged  from  the  vocabulary.  When  that  epoch  arrives,  the 
public  and  the  profession  will  esteem,  respect,  and  venerate  those 
who,  at  great  and  heroic  personal  sacrifices  (often  of  health,  life, 
and  reasQu),  devote  their  acquirements,  energies,  and  talents,  for 
the  benefit  of  this  section  of  the  afflicted  family  of  man.     "  I  am 
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at  length  rewarded,"  says  Muller,^  "  since,  after  twenty-six  years' 
intercourse  with  the  insane,  I  have  not  become  insane  myself/' 
In  a  letter  to  Pinel  it  is  observed,  "  The  laborer  in  lead-works  is 
thankful  if  he  escapes  lameness,  and  the  medical  attendant  of  a 
madhouse  if  he  does  not  there  leave  his  reason.  A  more  de- 
liberate sacrifice  to  the  mightiest  good  of  mankind  is  not  con- 
ceivable/** 

The  physician  should  entertain  right  notions  of  his  duty  and 

Eosition,  and  encourage  elevated,  lofty,  and  grand  conceptions  of 
is  honorable  vocation.  He  should  impress  repeatedly,  earnestly, 
and  solemnly  upon  his  own  as  well  as  upon  the  minds  of  all  en- 
gaged in  the  same  holy  work  the  fiewt,  that  they  are  conjointly 
occupied  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  a  class  of  diseases  af- 
fecting the  very  source,  spring,  and  fountain  of  that  principle 
which  in  its  healthy  operations  alone  can  bring  man  into  remote 
proximity  to  Dbitt — ^that  the  physician  has  to  deal  with  the 
spiritual  part  of  man's  complex  nature,  with  that  which  elevates 
him  in  the  scale  of  created  excellences,  and  places  him  high  on 
tiie  pedestal  among  the  great,  good,  and  the  wise.  But  his  func- 
tions expand  in  interest,  gravity,  grandeur,  and  importance,  as 
he  reflects  that  it  is  Human  Mind  prostrated,  perverted,  and 
ofl;en  crushed  by  disease,  with  which  he  has  to  deal ;  that  he 
has  placed  under  his  care  a  class  of  the  afflicted  human  family, 
reduced  by  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  to  the  most 
humiliating  and  helpless  position  to  which  a  rational  being  can 
fall ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  witness  the  melancholy  wreck  of  great 
and  noble  minds,  and  to  sigh  over  the  decay  of  exalted  genius. 
Like  the  historian  and  antiquarian  wandering  with  a  sad  heart 
over  ground  made  classical  and  memorable  in  the  story  of  great 
men,  and  in  the  annals  of  heroic  deeds,  surveying  with  pamful 
interest  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  viewing  with  vivid  emotion 
tlie  sad  wreck  of  proud  imperial  cities,  consecrated  by  the  genius 
of  men  renowned  in  the  world's  history  as  statesmen,  scholars, 
artists,  philosophers,  and  poets,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mental 
physician  to  wander  through  the  ruins  of  still  greater  temples 
than  any  raised  in  ancient  days  to  the  honor  of  imaginary 
Deities.  It  is  his  distressing  province  to  witness  great  and 
good  intellects,  proud  and  elevated  understandings,  levelled  to 
the  earth,  and  there  crumbling  like  dust  in  the  balance,  under 
the  crushing  influence  of  disease. 

Survey  that  old  man  crouched  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  He  is  indifferent  to  all  that  is  pass- 
ing around  hira;  he  heeds  not  the  voice  of  man  nor  woman; 
he  delights  not  in  the  carolling  of  birds  nor  in  the  sweet  music 
of  the  rippling  brooks.    The  gentle  wind  of  heaven,  playing  ite 

1  Physician  to  the  Julius  Hospital,  Wurzburg. 
•  **  Aspects  of  Medical  Life,"  by  Dr.  Mackness. 
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sweetest  melody  as  it  rushes  through  the  greenwood,  awakens 
in  his  mind  no  consciousness  of  nature's  charms.  Speak  to  him 
in  terms  of  endearment  and  affection;  bring  before  him  the 
glowing  and  impassioned  images  of  the  past.  He  elevates  him- 
self, gazes  listlessly  and  mechanically  at  you,  "  makes  no  si^," 
and,  dropping  his  poor  head,  buries  it  in  his  bosom,  and  smks 
into  his  former  state  of  moody  melancholy  abstraction.  This 
man's  oratory  charmed  the  senate ;  the  magic  of  his  eloquence 
held  thousands  in  a  state  of  breathless  admiration;  his  influence 
was  commanding,  his  sagacity  eminently  acute,  and  his  judgment 
profound.  View  him  as  he  is  fallen  from  his  high  and  honorable 
estate ! 

Listen  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  voice  of  yonder  woman,  upon 
whose  head  scarcely  eighteen  summer  suns  have  shed  their  me- 
nial warmth  and  influence.  How  merrily  she  dances  over  tne 
greensward;  how  touchingly  she  warbles  in  her  delirium  sweet 
snatches  of  song.  What  a  pitiful  spectacle  she  presents  of  a 
noble  mind  lying  in  beautiful  fragments  before  us.  Look !  she 
has  decked  herself  with  a  spring  garland.  Now  she  holds  her- 
self perfectly  erect,  and  walks  with  queenly  majesty.  Approach 
and  accost  her.  She  exclaims,  "Yes,  he  will  come;  he  promised 
to  be  here.  Where  are  the  guests?  Where  is  the  ring?  Where 
my  wedding  robe — my  orange  blossoms?"  Suddenly  her  mind 
is  overshadowed ;  her  face  assumes  an  expression  of  deep,  chok- 
ing, and  bitter  anguish — she  alternately  sobs  and  laughs,  is  gay 
and  sad,  cheerful  and  melancholy, — 

*<  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself, 
She  turns  to  favor  and  to  prettiness.'* 

Speak  again  to  her,  and  another  change  takes  place  in  the  spirit 
of  her  dream.  Like  her  sad  prototype,  Ophelia,  the  purest  cre- 
ation of  Shakspeare's  immortal  genius,  she  plaintively  sings — 

*<  He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady, 
He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  green  grass  turf. 
At  his  heels  a  stone.'* 

Her  history  is  soon  told.  Deep  and  absorbing  passion,  elevated 
hopes,  bright,  sunny,  and  fanciful  dreauis  of  the  future — death 
with  all  its  factitious  trappings,  sad  and  solemn  mockery  of 
woe — seared  affections,  a  broken  heart,  and  a  disordered  brain  ! 

The  two  illustrations  I  have  cited  are  truthful  outlines  of  a 
type  of  lunacy  that  frequently  comes  under  the  notice  of  those 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  How  keenly  such  cases 
tear  the  heartstrin^  asunder  and  call  into  active  operation  all 
the  loving  sympathies  of  man's  noble  nature. 

The  physician  cannot  too  frequently  allow  his  mind  to  dwell 
upon  the  peculiar  state  of  those  reduced  by  insanity  to  a  con- 
dition of  titter  and  childish  helplessness.     In  other  classes  of 
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disease,  in  which  the  psychical  functions  of  the  brain  remain  in- 
tact, the  invalid,  even  while  suffering  the  most  acute  and  ago- 
nizing pain,  bodily  distress,  and  physical  prostration,  is  in  a 
state  to  appreciate  his  actual  relations  with  those  around  him, 
he  feels  sensitively  the  exhibition  of  tender  sympathy,  he  pro- 
perly estimates  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  his  case, 
and  recognizes  the  skill  of  his  faithful  medical  adviser.  Alas! 
how  different  are  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  many  of  the  in- 
sane !  In  this  class  of  affections  the  kindness,  sympathy,  skill, 
unremitting  assiduity,  and  attention  of  the  physician  are  often 
not  outwardly  or  manifestly  appreciated.  He  has,  in  many 
cases,  to  pursue  his  holy  work  without  the  exhibition  of  the 
slightest  apparent  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of 
his  efforts  to  assuage  his  anguish  and  mitigate  his  condition  of 
mental  disease  and  bodily  suffering.  Nevertheless,  it  is  his 
sacred  duty,  even  when,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  his  actions 
are  greatly  misconstrued  and  perverted  by  those  to  whose  relief 
he  is  administering,  to  unflagnngly  persevere  in  his  efforts  to 
carry  out  a  curative  process  of  treatment  The  poor,  unhappy 
invalid  may  believe  that  his  physician  is  actine  the  part  of  a 
bitter  foe.  This  ought  not  to  excite  any  feeling  but  that  of  the 
most  profound  love  and  sympathy.  If  the  patient's  language  be 
offensive  and  repulsive — if  he  be  guilty  of  any  acts  of  violence 
towards  those  in  attendance  upon  him,  the  physician  should 
never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  unhappy  af- 
fliction has,  to  a  degree,  destroyed  his  free  will,  and  that,  for  a 
time,  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  responsible  being.  It  would  be 
cruel,  while  such  a  condition  of  mind  exists,  to  treat  the  patient 
otherwise  than  as  a  person  deprived  by  disease  of  the  powers  of 
complete  self-government  and  moral  control.  Let  me  earnestly 
and  affectionately  urge  upon  all  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  the  importance  of  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact,  tliat 
even  in  the  worst  types  of  mental  disease  there  are  some  salient 
and  bright  spots  upon  which  they  may  act,  and  against  which 
may  be  directed  valuable  curative  agents. 

"  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingTy  distil  it  out." 

The  more  formidable,  apparently  hopeless  and  incurable 
types  of  mental  derangement  admit,  if  not  of  cure,  at  least  of 
considerable  alleviation  and  mitigation.  It  is  always  in  our 
power  to  materially  add  to  the  physical  and  social  comforts  of 
even  the  worst  class  of  insane  patients.  We  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess the  means  of  modifying  (if  we  cannot  entirely  re-establish 
the  mental  equilibrium)  the  more  unfavorable  and  distressing 
forms  of  insanity,  rendering  the  violent  and  turbulent  tractable 
and  amenable  to  discipline,  the  dangerous  harmless,  the  noisy 
quiet,  the  dirty  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  the  melancholy  to  an 
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extent,  cheerfiil  and  happy.  It  is  possible,  bj  a  careful  study  of 
the  bodily  and  mental  idiosyncrasies  of  each  individual  case,  and 
an  unremitting  attention  to  dietetic  and  hygienic  regimen,  as  well 
as  b^  a  persevering,  unflagging,  and  assiduous  administration  of 
physical  and  moral  remedies  for  their  relief,  to 

"  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow.*' 

The  spirit  of  love,  tender  sympathy.  Christian  benevolence, 
unwearying  kindness,  and  warm  affection,  should  influence  every 
thought,  look,  and  action  of  the  physician  engaged  in  the  holy, 
honorable,  sacred,  and  responsible  treatment  of  the  insane,  it 
being  his  special  province  to 

<<  Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words." 
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treatment  of  incipient,  439 
Appetite,  diseased  states  of,  401 
Apprehensions,  morbid,  of  insanity,  149 
Arago,  singular  temporary  impaired  vision 

of,  376 
Aristotle,  ease  of  Antipheron,  related  by, 
379 
on  association  of  ideas,  291 
on  memory  in  youth  and  age,  274 
Armstrong.  Dr.,  on  the  slow  progress  of  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  21 
Arrest  of  intelligenee,  sudden,  302 
Articulation,  imitatiTe  moTements  of,  343 
inroluntary,  344 
irregular  action  of  the,  326 
■mrbid,  328 


Anenie  in  the  traatuMil  of  aftetioiif  of  tho 

brsin,443 
Assimilatire  pow«r  of  the  Uood,  280 
Atkinson,  an  idiot,  tried  for  murder  at  the 

Tork  Assises  in  1858,  140 
Attention,  Abererombie,  Dr.,  on  tho  impair- 
ment of  the  &eulty  of;  220 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  on,  213 
raiius  nothing  but  eontinued,  211 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on,  444 
heightened  and  eoneentrated,  216 
impairment  of;  213 
importance  of  the  faculty  of;  211 
morbid  concentration  of;  216 
morbid  effect  of  eoneentrated,  217 
morbid  phenomena  of,  211,  215 
treatment  in  impairment  of;  443 
opinion  of  Buffon,  Curler,   and  Lord 
ChesteriMd,  that  geniu  is  eonatit«ted 
by  continufl»d  application  of,  212 
tulBeient  importance  not  atftaahed  to  the 
cultiTation  of  the  fiMulty  ot,  iB  the 
edaeatioB  of  womoa,  212 
Aspasiay  dream  of;  395 
Aura-epUoptioa,  313,  315 
Aural  illusions,  155 
Austin,  St.,  on  myatsiioiui  aaioB  of  miad 

aad  matter,  38 
Autobiography  of  the  insane,  57 

Babbage,  Gharlea,  om  the  tenon  of  oob- 
■eionoo,  181 
on  the  indestraetiUe  chaiaetor  of  phyn- 
eal  conditioBS,  275 
Bacon,  Lord,  his  induetiTo  phQooophy,  46 
on  the  state  of  the  mind  of  a  person  when 

drowning,  285 
on  memory,  446 

on  the  perserering  efforts  of  the  alche- 
mists, 282 
Baillie,  Dr.,  carious  case  of  impaired  memory 
produced  by  paralysis,  related  by  the 
late,  264 
Baillie,  Joanna,  invocation  of  madneas  by, 

150 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  case  of  sadden  paralysis 

of  memory  related  by,  257 
Bathing,  Juvenal  on  the  danger  of;  after  a 

full  meal.  246 
Baths,  doache,  426 

hip.  eflScacy  of,  in  uterine  affections  con- 
nected with  insanity,  430 
hot,  efficacy  of  prolonged.  426 
shower,  in  melancholia,  427 
Baxter,  on  the  sinless  character  of  involun- 
tary evil  thoughts,  436 
!  Beattie,  Dr.,  on  the  limits  of  human  reason, 
39 
Beau,  M.,  on  premonitory  symptoms  of  epi- 
lepsy, 313 
Beddoe«,    Dr.,    ease   of  morbid    misuse   of 
words  related  by,  331 
on  the  phenomena  of  attention,  214 
I  Belhomme,  M.,  on  the  localisation  oif  speech, 
322 
Bell,  Sir  Charies,  on  the  degrees  of  eorebral 

sensibility,  26 
Berlin,  Dr..  on  the  connection  between  apo- 
plexy and  cardiac  diwtase,  403 
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Birkett,  Dr.,  ease  of  singular  irregnlaritj of 

▼ision  related  by,  374 
Bleeding,  oases  which  are  benefited  bj,  424 
conseqaenoes  of  indiscriminate,  423 
in  acute  mania,  beneficial  resalt  of,  423 
in  acute  mania,  substitute  for,  420 
Blood,  olot  of,  found  in  the  corpora  striata 
of  a  person  who  died  of  apoplexy,  184 
Paget,  Mr.,  on  the  assimilative  power  of 
the,  281 
Blows  on  the  head,  idiocy  cured  by,  297 
Boerhaave,  insomnia  of,  389 

on  paralysis  of  memory,  257 
on  the  insane  disposition  to  steal,  203 
Boismont,  Dr.  Brierre  de,  on  prolonged  hot 
baths  in  the  treatment  of  acute  in- 
sanity, 420 
oases  of  aphonia,  330 

softening  of  brain,  205 
aberration  of  mind,  199 
remarks  upon  insanity  in  early  life,  98 
Bonaparte,  memory  of,  temporarily  affected 

on  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  250 
Borgia,  Csesar,  description  of  the  madness 

of,  by  Nathaniel  Lee,  174 
Bouillaud,  Dr.,  on  the  connection  between 

apoplexy  and  cardiac  disease,  403 
Bontteville,  Dr.,  statistics,  99 
Brachet,  Dr.,  case  of  morbid  exaltation  of 

Tision  related  by,  372 
Brain,  amaurosis  from  disease  of  the,  800 
amnesia  indicating  preceding  disorders 

of  the,  238 
Andral,  on  the  lesions  of  intelligence 
which  precede  or  accompany  diseases 
of  the,  209 
Bell,   Sir  C,  on  phenomena  resulting 

from  injury  done  to  the,  20 
case  of  obscure  disease  of  the,  208 
diagnosis  of  softening  of  the,  412 
disease,  insidious  case  of,  240 
disease  of  the,  indicated  by  loss  of  me- 
mory, 243 
disease  of,  often  preoMed  by  general 

depression,  189 
ease  of  obscure,  225 
double  vision  a  symptom  of  disease  of 

the,  800 
early  signs  of  softening  of  the,  805 
effects  of  diseased,  on  character,  117 
hyperssmia  of  the,  243 
hypersBsthesia  of  the,  847 
illusions  premonitory  of  diseases  of  the, 

195 
impaired  nutrition  of  the,  207 
impairment  of  memory,  a  symptom  of 

disease  of  the,  103 
incipient  symptoms  of  softening  of  the, 

207 
is  the  mind  situated  in  the,  274 
latent  disease  of  the,  30 
memory  of  Pope  Clement  VI  strength- 
ened after  he  had  received  a  slight 
concussion  of  the,  297 
motion  of,  observed  by  Dr.  Pierquin, 

177 
muscular  tremors  symptomatic  of  dis- 
ease of  the,  308 
neglected  disease  of  the,  27 


BjC^iOf  Osborne,  Dr.,  on  loss  of  speech  and 
memory  in  connection  with  diseases  of 
the,  252 
photopsia   an    incipient    symptom    of 

acute  disease  of  the,  380 
pathology  of,  408 
physiology  of  the,  20 
softening  of  the,  207 
softening  of  the,  causing  apoplexy,  412 
softening  of  the,  frequently  followed  by 

apoplexy  and  hemiplegia,  412 
subtle  cases  of  softening  of  the,  208 
'*  watery,"  case  of,  related  by  Dr.  Sey- 
mour, 407 
Bright,  Dr.,  case  of  morbid  articulation  de- 
scribed by,  330 
on  the  connection  between  apoplexy  and 
cardiac  disease,  393 
Brodie,  Sir  B.,  remarkable  case  of  disorder- 
ed memory  related  by,  253 
Brown,  Rev.  S.,  insanity  of,  101 

case  of  Simon,  101 
Browne,  Dr.,  on  the  anesthesia  of  the  in- 
sane, 357 
Brutality,  motiveless  acts  of,  134 
Baffon  on  genius,  212 
Burke,  Edmund,  on  the  benefit  of  the  study 

of  mental  philosophy,  44 
Burton  on  impure  thoughts,  437 
Butler,  Bishop,  his  struggles  against  horrible 
morbid  suggestions,  149 


Cabanis  on  insenescence,  451 
Caldwell,  Dr.,  on  the  eflect  of  the  pursuits 
of  literature  on  life,  459 
on  the  longevity  of  those  who  signed  the 
American    Declaration  of    £idepen- 
dence,  400 
Galvarium,  induration  of  the,  in  insanity, 

209 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  on  disordered  nutrition  of 

the  brain,  289 
Catalepsy  affecting  the  memory,  290 
Case,  obscure,  of  general  paralysis,  187 
Case  of  impairment  of  memory,  205 
Catlin,  Mr.,  on  the  self-imposed  tortures  of 

the  Mandan  Indians,  359 
Centric  cerebral  amaurosis,  305 
Cephalalgia,  apoplexy  preceded  by,  351 
cerebral,  confounded  with  other  types  of 

headache,  419 
diagnosis  of,  419-421 
from  cerebral  lesion,  851 
in  connection  with  abscess  in  the  brain, 
352 
cerebral  affections,  351 
chronic  otorrhoea,  352 
dyspepsia,  805 
softening  of  the  brain,  852 
meningitis  and  cerebritis  accompanied 

by,  410 
neuralgic  and  rheumatic,  419 
of  central  cerebral  amaurosis,  305 
paralysis  of  memory  after  an  attack  of, 

243 
symptomatic  of  cerebral  tumors,  418 
Cerebral  abscess,  loss  of  speech  caused  by,  328 
and  tumors,  418 
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Otrtbrftl  amaarofii,  earW  ligns  of,  805 
Mid  heart  diM»M,  403 
diagnoiii,  general  principles  of,  414 
difeaie,  importance  of  early  detection 

of,  870 
diiease,  seniationi  iTinptomatio  of,  870 
headache,  388 
headache,  diagnosis  of,  419 
looaliiation  of  speech,  822 
pathology,  general  principles  of,  treat- 
ment and  prophylaxis,  405 
physiology  of  speech,  822 
Oerebral  substance  insensible,  26 

tumors,  nausea  symptomatic  of,  400 
type  of  vertigo,  400 
Oerebral  diseases  not  suddenly  dereloped,  19 

paralysis,  singular  case  of,  209 
Oerebritis,  distinction  between  insanity  and, 
416 
psychical  exaltation,  premonitory  of,  188 
Ohalmers,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  faculty  of 

attention,  218,  214 
Oharacter,  effects  of  disordered  brain  on, 
101 
historical  illustrations  of  diseased  brain 
on,  118.  119,  120 
Obemioa>cerebral  pathology,  282 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  on  genius,  212 
Cheyne,  Dr.,  case  of  apoplexy  preceded  by 
unusual  appearances  in  luminous  bo- 
dies, 372 
insidious  adranoes  of  morbid  thought  in 

a  patient  of,  152 
on  premonitory  symptoms  of  epilepsy, 
314 
Children,  insanity  among,  96 

statistics  of  insanity  among,  99 
Chilton,  Samuel,  remarkable  cajse  of  length- 
ened slee|\  300 
Chloroform,  effect  of,  on  the  mind,  124 

effect ji  of,   require  to  be  carefully  dis- 
criminated, 174 
great   temporary  prominence  given   to 

insane  illusions  by,  174 
treatment  bv.  429 
Chorea,  psychical,  50 

type  of  {.lerrerted  conditions  of  moral- 
'  ity.  50 
Christina,  Princes*,  of  Sweden,  120 
Chrv>nio  affections  of  the  memory,  249 
Circulation,  morbid  phenomena  of,  402 
Cicero,  remarkable  instances  of  great  mem- 
ory cited  by.  445 
c»n  the  study  of  ment:U  phiIo50phy.  44     ^ 
Clarke,  Dr..  state  of  his  mind  while  drown- 

iujc.  desoribevi  by.  2S7 
Claudius,  Kmperor.  Kvss  of  memory  by,  from 

intem(vnu)ce.  2.^9 
Cod4iTer  oil  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 

the  brain.  24;> 
C^erid^,  curious  ca«  of  knowledge  of  Ian- 
ITua^pra  caused  br  fener,  related  bv, 
2^  '  I 

aeiclect  of  scientific  nwa,  4S 
stidia^  truth,  -i^ 
OB  neatal  pbeaomeoa.  121 
Ti«w  «l*  madae«s  by.  U9 
C^mbe^  I^..  <M  ih«  iuTesti^doa  of  the  na- 
ture o4f  iuABity.  obMrratiotts  by,  ll^<3 


Combe,  Mr.,  east  of  pofrartad  memoiy  re- 
lated by,  268 
Concealed  insanitj,  east  of,  129 

dpInsffJTi*^  15fl 
Culic^entT^iLed  UlLetilioUp  mOPblil  effflCt  of,  219 
CuniliiUc  Abh6  dv,  on  rcTerie,  215 
Uo□ff^f^lo•t]iS  of  a    phyfiician,  an  a^oount  of 

bifl  own  coae,  82 
Confeaaions  of  piitionU  after  reGOTering  from, 
injianity,  j^7~82 
of  tb*  Re?,  Mr.  Walford,  83-St» 
Gtinfuilon  of  meniory  cauaod  by  ^oft«timg  of 

the  brain,  247 
CongvitiDD  of  the  brain,  treatmeiit  of.  424 
Canlum  in  the  treatment  of  insanitj^  429 
CoitjunDtivji,  in«en»ibititj  of  the,  353 
Coujici^nci^  JuveDikl  ou  reng^ance  inflicted 

painfU  case  of  inaaiiity  eanaed  by  guilty, 

180 
unoeasing  tortures  of  a  wiekad  and  per- 
turbed, 182 
Consciousness,  case  of  diTided,  270 

latent  idea  suddenly  reeaUed  to,  300 
of  insanity,  Horace  on  th%  148 

Shakqware  on  that  14B 
stage  of  insane,  146 
Contemplation,  morbid  imaginattT*^  216 
Controlling  insane  ideas,  power  of^  161 
Conralesoence,  stata  of  mind  of  inanna  pn- 

tient  during,  446 
ConTubiTe  action,  310 
Cooke,  Dr.,  oase  of  apoplazy  rdatod  by, 
307 
ease  of  apoplaiy,  preoeded  by  sensation 

of  cold,  related  by,  364 
oase  of  los«  of  speech,  after  apoplexy, 

related  by,  265 
premonitory  symptom  of  epilepsy,  re- 
lated by,'315 
Co-ordination,   morbid  want  of    muacalar, 

psychical  defect  of,  309 
Copland,  Dr..  case  of  aphonia  related  by,  315 
on  cephalalgia  of  centric  cerebral  amau- 
rosis, 365 
on  the  connection  between  apoplexy  and 
cardiac  disease,  393 
Corpora  oliraria,  disease  in  the,  336 
Corpora    qaadrigemina,   effect   of    pressure 
upon  the,  26 
tumor  pressing  upon  the,  366 
tnmors  interfering  with  the,  400 
Corpora  restiformia,  effect  of  tumors  inter- 
fering with  the,  400 
Corpora  striata,  dot  of  blood  found  in  the, 
al^er  death,  1S4 
disease   of.   attended  with  little  or  no 

pain,  362 
foand  roogh  and  jagged  in  a  person  who 
died  of  apoplexy.  402 
Corpus  callosum,  softeniog  of  the,  362 
CormpC  ideas  and  improper  phrases  of  the 

insane,  159 
Corraption.  innate,  of  the  human  heart,  169 
Cowardice  prodaced  by  ■ia.«m.  116 
Cowp«r.  hypochondriasis  oC  134 
Crichcon.  Dr,,  curious  ease  ol  ousplneenkeBfi 

of  words  related  by.  220 
Crime  pgcrented  by  medkal  treafwenl.  Ill 
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Craden,  Aleztnder,  "Oonoordasoe'*  of,  com- 
piled whilst  iDMoe,  171 
CunniDg  of  the  insano,  169,  173 
Cavier  on  genias,  212 


Darwin,  Dr.,  hii  case  of  religioof  insanity, 

128 
Death,  curious  phenomena  manifested  at,  287 
Debilitj,  general  mnsonlar,  305 
Decision  of  jaries  in  oases  of  insanity,  144 
Defects,  singular,  of  vision,  363 
Delepierre,  M.  Ootari,  Essays,  170 
Delirium  tremens,  415 

distinction  between,  and  insanity,  414 
Delusion,  mental,  singular  case  of,  126 
Delusion  of  the  mind  incipient  symptom  of 
acute  affection  of  the  encephalon,  192 
person  impelled  to  suicide  by  latent,  189 
Delusions  as  to  chastity  of  a  wife,  156 
Dementia,  Juvenal  on,  236 
Demoniacal  possession,  cutaneous  ansssthesia 

formerly  considered  a  sign  of,  353 
Depravity,  natural,  of  the  naman  heart,  159 

type  of  mental,  112 
Depression,  mental,  diiBcult  to  diagnose  ex- 
istence of,  188 
mental,  necessity  of  yigilanoe  in  stage 

of,  189 
■tage  of  general,  188 
Derangement  of  sight,  374 
Description,  general,  of  incipient  signs,  30, 

31 
Deterioration,  sources  of  early  moral,  160 
Deuteroscopia  sign  of  brain  disease,  382 
Devay,  Dr.,  of  Lyons,  his  illustration  of  psy- 
chical states  preceding  brain  affections, 
197 
Devil,  Luther  and  the,  121 
Diagnosis  between  cerebral  and  spinal  para- 
lysis, 304 
general  principles  ofcerebrml,  413 
of  cerebral  headache,  419 
of  existence  of  mental  depression  diffi- 
cult, 188 
of  insanity,  413 
of  insanity.  Dr.  Combe  on,  103 
of  softening  of  the  brain,  418 
Digestion  and  assimilation,  399 
Digitalis  in  treatment  of  insanity,  426 
Diplopia  symptomatic  of  obscure  disease  of 

the  brain,  307 
Disease,  case  of  obscure  brain,  208 

importance  of  early  detection  of  cere- 
bral, 370 
insidious  case  of  brain,  247 
Disease  of  brain,  effect  of  on  the  mind,  33 
Disease,  mental,  peculiar  type  of,  166 

of  brain,  indicated  by  loss  of  memory, 

243 
of  the  corpora  olivaria,  325 
of  the  corpora  striata,  attended  with 

little  or  no  pain,  352 
sensations  symptomatic  of  cerebral,  371 
Disorder,  undetected  mental,  cases  of,  107 

of  perceptive  faculties,  191 
Disorders  acute,  of  the  memory,  233 
of  the  brain,  amnesia  preoeding,  233 
of  the  perceptive  faooltiei,  192 


Disraeli  on  morbid  imaginative  meditation, 

216 
Distinction  between  insanity  and  delirium, 

415 
Distraction,  morbid,  215 
morbid,  case  of,  221 
Divided  consoiousness,  case  of,  270 
Division  of  the  subject,  30,  31 
Dog,  mad,  effect  of  the  bite  of,  on  the  mind, 

125 
Donatists,  Gibbon's  description  of  the,  128 
Double  personality,  remarkable  case  of,  270 
Douche  bath,  efficacy  of  in  the  treatment  of 

melancholia,  426 
Draper,  Dr.,  on  impressions  made  upon  ma- 
terial substances,  293 
Dread,  morbid,  of  coming  madness,  149 
Dream,  insanity  commencing  in  a,  396 
of  Abin  Zoar,  the  physician,  395 
of  Aspasia,  395 
of  Count  Lavalette,  53 
of  a  patient  of  Qalen's,  395 
of  Arnauld  de  Villeneuve,  395 
of  Roger  d'Oxteyn,  395 
of  the  woman  spoken  of  by  Ounther,  395 
suicide  committed  after  a  frightful,  397 
Dreaming,  natural  phenomena  of,  rapidity  of 
thought  in,  problems  solved  in,  51,  52 
analogy  between  it  and  insanity,  53,  54 
morbid  phenomena  of,  394 
morbid,  preoeding  insanity,  395 
Dreams,   difficult   mathematical    problems 
solved  in,  51 
Hippocrates  on,  395 
Morel,  Dr.,  on  morbid  phenomena  of; 

396 
rapidity  of  mental  action  ooonrring  in, 
51 
Drelincour,  case  of  enlargement  of  the  pineal 

gland,  366 
Drowning,  curious  mental  phenomena  caused 
•     by,  286 
state  of  mind  of  Dr.  Clark  while,  287 
Dubois,  hypochondriasis  divided  into  three 

stages  by,  216 
Dudley,  Earl  of;  his  mental  state,  147 
Dupuytren,  Baron,  remarkable  case  of  dis- 
ordered memory,  254 
Dura  mater,  alterations  of  structure  in  the, 
24 
dense  tumors  attached  to  the,  165 
great  thickening  and  adhesions  of  the, 

209 
organic  change  in  the,  129 
thickening  of  the,  209 
Duration,  all  ideas  of,  obliterated  during  in- 
sanity, 55 


Early  treatment,  importance  of;  29 

Early  life,  insanity  of,  98 

East  wind,  effect  of;  on  the  spirits,  124 

Effects  of  organic  changes  on  the  mind,  279 

Egomania,  109 

Electricity,  beneficial  result  of  application 

to  the  head,  in  eases  of  disordered 

memory,  252 
Professor  Wheatstone  on  the  velocity 

of,  296 
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BIl«nboroneh,  Lord,  liicorreot  jndgment  of, 

in  cMe  of  an  insmne  peraon,  176 
BUiotion,  Dr.,  oem  of  anrioular  byponsi- 

thMia  by,  383 
BIliB,  Sir  W.,  on  earlj  treatment  of  inean- 

itj,  28 
Bmerson  on  religion  in  connection  with  an 

unhealthy  state  of  the  bod  j,  438 
Bmotional  exaltation  and  depression,  84 
case  of,  168 

all  straotnral  lesions  of,  associated  with 
derangement  of  sensorinm,  32 
Bacephalon,  affections  of  the,  consequent 
upon  chronic  otorrhcea,  352 
incipient  symptoms  of  acute  affections 

of  the,  166 
inflammation  of  the,  347 
weakness  of  memory  in  organic  diseases 
of  the,  236 
Bnnui,  philosophical  analysis  of,  not  a  con- 

dition  of  mental  and  brain  rest,  34 
"Bphemerides  CuriossB,"  singular  ease  re- 
ported in,  254 
Bpilepsy  after  a  dream,  314 
aura  epileptioa,  313 
case  of,  by  Dr.  Schenck,  315 
ease  of,  by  Pipfessor  Kolk,  324 
cases  of,  by  Dr.  Andr^,  315 
conTulsire  action  connected  with,  311 
caused  by  blows  upon  the  head,  440 
dangerous  type  of  obscure,  349 
epilepsia  cursiTU,  316 
exaltation  of  mental  faculties  preceding, 

313 
Foville  on  premonitory  signs  of,  313 
grand  mal,  311 

incipient  psychical  manifestations,  311 
Marshall  Hall,  Dr.,  on,  305 
morbid  phenomena  of  motion  connected 

with,  315 
Morel  on,  313 

obscure  types  of  nocturnal,  311 
petit  mal,  311 

premonitory  symptoms  of,  184,  312-315 
psendo,  349 
singnlar  case  of,  407 
Epileptic  vertigo,  348 

yarioas  types  of,  311 
Erotic  monomania,  cases  of,  129 
Brror  of  color,  363 

Brskine,  Lord,  on  the  acnteness  of  the  in- 
sane, 175,  176 
Esqulrol,   Dr.,  on  early  commencement  of 
insanity,  97 
on  premonitory  symptoms  of  epilepsy, 
315 
BTidence,  author  misrepresented  in  case  of 
Atkinson,  140 
in  oases  of  alleged  lunacy,  141 
Exaggeration  of  normal   conditions  often  a 

sign  of  incipient  insanity,  101 
Exaltation,  description  by  Horace,  183 
emotional,  166 
morbid,  of  vision,  371 
of  hearing,  383 
of  memory,  270 

of  memory,  a  fatal  diagnostic  sign,  272 
of  sensation,  347 
of  vision,  371 


BzattatioB,  palieni  of  Dr.  WiUia  in  stage  of, 
183 
Pinel,  Dr.,  on  stage  of,  183 
psychical,  166 
somatic,  178 
spasm  tonic  and  clonic  in  states  of  motor, 

309 
stage  of,  166 
Bxalted  tactile  sensibUity,  386 

sudden,  Mrs.  Trollope's  aeeount  of,  168 
Expert,  duties  of  the  psychological,  136 

Juvenal's  advice  to,  135 
Exuberant  gayety,Dr.  Mayo's  deeoription  of, 
168 

Falret,   Dr.,  results   of  his  dissections  in 
ninety>two  cases  of  chronic  mania,  con- 
nected with  disease  of  the  heart,  403 
on  the  incubation  of  insanity,  190 
Faculties,  intellectual,  incipient  aberration 
of  the,  190 
perceptive,  disorder  of  the,  191 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Adam,  case  of  obscure  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  369 
Feuchtersleben,  on  amnesia,  239 
Fever,  knowledge  of  languages  caused  by, 

290 
Flourens,  M.,  on  coma  from  chloroform,  392 
Forebodings  of  insanity,  148 
Foville,  Dr.,  on  premonitory  signs  of  epi- 


lepsy, 313 
Frederick  W: 
119 


of  Prussia,  insaaity  of, 


Gayety,  exuberant,  ominous  symptom,  when 

tendency  to  suicide  is  suspected,  167 
Galen,  case  of  local  anassthesia,  416 

dream  of  patient  of^  395 
Gall,  Dr. ,  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  preside 
over  the  organ  of  speoch,  322 
case  of  idiocy  related  by,  302 
Ganglia,  hemispherical,  25,  30 

sensorial,  25 
Garrick,  imitation  of  madness  by,  303 
Gendrin,  M.,  on  impairment  of  mind,  207 
Generation,  morbid  phenomena  of,  404 
Genius,  nothing  but  continued  attention.  212 
Georget,  M.,   on  premonitory  symptoms  of 

epilepey,  313 
Gillio,  Dr.  Pietro,  interesting  case  of,  by  Dr. 

Shapter,  262 
Goethe,  deuteroscopia  of,  379 

on  the  infiaence  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture on  the  heart  and  mind,  43 
on  the  indestructibility  of  mental  im- 
pressions, 278 
rare  faoalty  of  producing  phantoms  at 
will,  372 
Good,  Dr. ,  case  of  intense  acutenees  of  hear- 
ing and  vision,  372 
Gratiolet,  Dr.,  case  of  inability  to  remember 
names,  230,  265 
on  ideas  of  things,  229 
on  the  effects  of  temporary  physical  irri- 
UUon,  133 

Graves,  Dr.,  case  of  impairment  of  memory, 
266 
case  of  sudden  loss  of  speech,  336 
on  insomnia,  389 
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Grarei,  Dr.,  treatment  of  obioure  cerebral 

diaease.  443 
Gregory,  Dr.,  on  the  advantage  of  a  know- 
ledge of  principles,  46 
case  of  spectral  illnsion,  196 
Griesioger,  Dr.,  remarkable  oaee  related  by, 

illoatratiDg  the    sympathy   between    the 

brain  and  the  organs  of  digestion,  399 
Griffin,  Dr.,  oaees  of  spectral  illusions,  381 
Gaislain,  Dr.,  on  morbid  rooal  phenomena, 

346 
Gunther,  dream  spoken  of  by,  illostrating 

dreaming  preceding  insanity,  396 
Gatta  Serena,  symptoms  of,  365 

Hall  Dr.  Marshall,  on  paralysis,  305 
on  perversions  of  temper,  109 
on  insanity,  150 
Hall,  Rev.  Robert,  150 
Haller,  nature  of  vis  nervosa  of,  37 
Halford,  Sir  Henry,  incorrect  judgment  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  case^of  an  insane 
person,  176 
Halluoinations,  oaM  of,  by  Dr.  Alderson,  196 
case  of,  by  Morgagni,  196 
of  sight,  62 
singular  oa«e  of,  153 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  the  mind  of  Newton, 
211 
on  contented  ignorance,  88 
on  transition  between  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing, 51 
on  association  of  thoughts,  291 
on  attention,  444 
on  latent  mental  impressions,  282 
on  state  of  mind  between  sleeping  and 

waking,  52 
singular  case  of  catalepey,  290 
Handwriting,   morbid,  symptomatic  of  pa- 
ralysis, 317 
Hanging,  sensations  during,  285 
Happy  types  of  insanity,  182 
Harris,  Dr.  Elisha,  case  of  puerperal  mania 
reported  by,  298 
case  of  moral  idiocy  under  care  of,  114 
on  the  examination  of  the  insane,  173 
Hawkins,  Dr.  F.,  on  the  early  treatment  of 
insanity,  29 
on  affections  of  vision  symptomatic  of 
organic  disease  of  the  brain,  865 
Head,  application  of  electricity  to  the,  252 
case  of  injury  of,  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  249 
eifect  of  injuries  of  the,  on  the  memory, 

250 
effect  of  blows  on  the,  440 
idiocy  cured  by  blows  on  the,  297 
loss  of  language  caused  by  a  blow  upon 

the,  250 

memory  restored  by  a  blow  upon  the,  297 
Headache,  237,  851,  354 
Headache,  cerebral,  851 

diagnosis  of  cerebral,  419 
disease  of  the  brain,  invariably  accom- 
panied by,  352 
symptomatic  of  tumors,  351 
Hearing,  aouteness  of,  in  delirium,  383 
case  of  hyperesthesia  of,  by  Dr.  Blliot- 

son,  383 
hyperwsthesia  of,  382 


Hearing,  illusions  of  the  sense  of,  388 
loss  of,  382 

morbid  phenomena  of,  382 
perversion  of,  383 
Heart,  and  cerebral  disease,  22,  403 

connection  between  apoplexy  and  dis- 
ease of  the,  403 
innate  corruption  of  the  human,  159 
Heberden,  Dr.,  case  of  temporary  blindnea, 

362 
Hellebore  in  treatment  of  insanity,  428 
Helmholts,  M.,  on  the  transmission  of  nerre- 

force,  295 
Helvetius,  genius  nothing  but  a  continued 

attenUon,  212 
Hemiplegia,  208,  246,  289 
Hemp,  Indian,  in  treatment  of  insanity,  429 
Henbane  in  treatment  of  insanity,  429 
Herpin,   M.,  on  premonitory  symptoms  of 

epilepsy,  313 
Herts,  Dr.,  case  of  paralysis,  252 

singular  case  of  spectral  illusions,  196 
Hippocrates,  aphorism  of,  17 

connection  between  mental  and  medical 

science,  40 
on  dreams,  395 
Holland,  Sir  H.,  case  of  hemiplegia,  289 

loss  of  memory  by,  from  fatigue,  240  . 
Homicidal  insanity,  subtle  case  of^  175 

mania,  134 
Hops  in  treatment  of  insanity,  429 
Horace,  description  by,  of  the  feelings  of  a 
lunatic,  183 
description  of  the  *' happy  madman,'* 

by,  428 
on  consoiouness  of  insanitj,  148 
on  impossioility  of  flying  from  self^  179 
on  keeping  within  bounds,  148 
on  self-control,  434 

on  the  indestructibility  of  mental  im- 
pressions, 278 
on  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  233 
on  the  generally  received  opinion,  148 
Howard  the  philanthropist,  subject  to  fits  of 

passion,  110 
Hume  and  Rousseau,  122 
Hunter,  John,  case  of  perversion  of  memory, 
278 
loss  of  memory  by,  239 
Hydrocyanic  acid  in  treatment  of  insanity, 

429 
Hydrophobia,  singular  case  of,  125 
Hyperssmia  of  the  brain,  237 
HypersBsthesia,  auricular,  383 

auricular  and  visual,  case  by  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,  383 
anricular,  prior  to  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, 383 
cutaneous,  347 

in  connection  with  hydrophobia,  847. 
in  hysterical  affections  of  women,  847 
in  nervous  affections,  347 
in  inflammation  of  the  encephalon,  847 
mistaken  for  neuralgia,  348 
of  hearing  in  scrofulous  diseases,  388 
of  hearing  prior  to  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  383 
of  the  nervous  Amotions,  407 
of  the  senses  preceding  insanity,  888 
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HTpersBflthesia  of  yision,  871 
peyohioal,  166 

somatio,  in  the  inoipient  stage  of  in- 
sanity, 166 
HTpoohondriasis  divided  into  three  stages 
by  Dabois,  216 
of  Gowper,  134 

premonitory  symptom  of  epilepeyi  315 
Hysteria,  symptomatio  of  epilepsy,  816 


Idea,  morbid  fixedness  of,  803 
Ideas,  effeot  of  mental  emotion  on  the,  241 
indestructibility  of,  Goethe  on,  278 
Horace  on,  278 
indestrnctible  character  of,  278 
latent,  suddenly  recalled  to  conscious- 
ness, 300 
laws  goTeming  the  association  of,  291 
laws  regulating  the  admission  of,  231 
Locke  on,  232 
morbid,  158  * 

natural  classification  of,  230 
of  things,  Qr^tiolet  on,  230 
paralysis  of,  327 
power  of  controlling  insane,  170 
sudden  resusoitation  of  lost,  296 
Idiocy,  case  of,  related  by  Dr.  Gall,  302 
cured  by  blows  upon  the  head,  297 
Br.   Haslam,    his  account  of  case  of 

moral,  114 
illustrations  of  moral,  113 
of  Dean  Swift  preceded  by  yertigo,  349 
Shakspeare,  his  delineation  of  moral, 
114      , 
Ignorance,  our,  of  mental  and  nerrous  force, 
39 
honest  confession  of,  by  Sir  I.  Newton, 

38 
popular,  of  insanity,  140 
Illusions,  cases  of  spectral,  related  by  Dr. 
Griffin,  381 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  383 
of   the   senses,   incipient  symptoms   of 
acute  affections  of  the  encephalon,  192 
premonitory  of  apoplexy,  191 

of  disease  of  the  brain,  194 
of  insanity,  155 
singular  case  of  spectral,  related  by  Dr. 
Hibbert,  196 
Illustrations  of  moral  idiocy,  114 
Imagination,  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  that  no 
disease  of,  is  so  difficult  of  cure  as  that 
which  is  complicated  with  dread  of 
guilt,  182 
on  the  control  of  the,  218 
Imaginative  literature,  Goethe's  opinion  of 

its  effect  on  the  heart  and  intellect,  43 
Imbecility,  insidious  advances  of  mental,  206 
Immorality,  insanity  exhibited  in  acts  of, 

204 
Impairment  of  mind,  206 
Impressions,  fugitive  mental,  125 
Impure  thought,  464 

Incubation  of  insanity  similar  to  transition 
state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  51, 
156 
Inductive  reasoning  as  applied  to  medicine. 


InfliieiMe  of  literary  pvnniti  on  longerifcy, 

Inner  mental  life,  mystMriea  of,  147 
Insane,  "Concordance*'  compiled  by  Om- 
den  whilst,  171 

Drue]  tre&tDieiit  af  tb«^  M 

delusion.*,  great  ieoiporAry  prominenc* 

given  to,  by  chloroform,  174 
deficient  fiengibility  of  the,  ^bb 
general  p&ralyiiff  of  the,  185 
gentleianEi,  wiZL  of  an,  170 
habit  of  biting  the  nails  common  among 

the,  386 
Hafllam,    Dr.,    on   the  examiBatloa   of 

subtle  criue^  of  the,  ITS 
i*iefl«j  power  of  coBlrolling,  170 
impurity  of  thought^  167 
Mn4  Ireetmeut  of  the,  403 
Mirier.  Dr.«  on  Ofleillation  of  the  ocular 

globe  among  the^  375 
memory  of  the,  272 
pilfering  and  cosfwallng,  198 
refutiLl  of  food  by  tbe*  400 
resporulbUHy  of  th«,  In  oriminal  oases;, 

135 
ghakj^peare  on  the  inability  of  the,  %t$ 

r<?vive  pik^l  impreissioaSj,  273 
ele^plee^snefrs  of  the^  3tfl 
subtlety    ef    the,    metapbyweally    ex* 

plained,  !73 
views  af  Uwyerg  with  refcurd  to  th«»  59 
wit,  Inge  1^ oily,  and  running  of,  169 
Innatiity,  ttmtieffi*  odea  the  prelade  to,  138 
all  notion  of  time  lost  la,  290 
among  cfaiMren,  96 
aiid  ilreamiP^.  53 

Briorrt  4'.i  BMivmunt,  on,  of  e«r1y  life,  f9 
case  of  undetected,  130 
cases  of  incipient,  63 
clear  reoollection  after  attacks  of,  58 
commencing  in  a  dream,  397 
connection  between  wit  and,  169 
decision  of  juries  in  oases  of,  144 
diagnosis  of,  103 
distinction  between,  and  delirium,  and 

cerebritis,  416 
Dr.  CuUen's  idea  of  the  treatment  suit- 
able to,  59 
Dr.  F.  Hawkins,  his  opinion  as  to  the 

necessity  of  early  treatment  of,  39 
early  treatment  of,  28 
effect  of,  on  the  voice,  345  t 

eighty  per  cent,  of  cases  cured  by  early 

treatment  of,  28 
Esquirol,  Dr.,  on  early  commencement 

of,  97 
exaggeration  of  natural  states  of  mind 

in,  102 
exhibited  in  acts  of  immorality,  204 
fallacy  pervading  poetic,  dramatic,  and 

artistic  descriptions  of,  58 
foreshadowings  of,  148 
from  a  mental  shock,  405 
happy  type  of,  182 
Horace  on  consciousness  of,  \AS 
homicidal,  134 
Howard,  brutal  conduct  of,  to  his  own 

family,  109 
of  Ophelia,  158 
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loMiiity,  ignorance  of  the  natnre  of,  37 

illusions  premonitorj  of,  155 
*  impossibility  of  defining,  40 

incipient,  singular  case  of,  64 

incubation  of,  156,  218 

latent  and  unrecognised,  106 

letters  on  incipient,  65 

lucid  intermissions  during  attacks  of,  55 

modern  humane  treatment  of,  58 

moral  treatment  of  incipient,  440 

morbid  presentiments  of,  162 

morbid  anticipation  of,  164 

morbid  suggestions  in  incipient,  66 

morbid  dreaming  preceding,  395 

morbid  apprehensions  of,  164 

morbid  phenomena  of  incipient,  61 

often  a  mixed  condition,  57 

painful  case  of,  brought  on  by  guilty 
conscience,  180 

pathology  of,  409 

pathological  and  legal,  104 

Pinel,   Dr.,  revolution  effected   by,  in 
moral  treatment  of,  58 

Pinel,  Dr.,  case  of,  unnoticed  for  fifteen 
years,  97 

plea  of,  136 

popular  notions  of,  139 

premonitory  symptoms  of,  34,  100 

physical  agitation  of  incipient,  179 

Shakspeare  on  consciousness  of,  273 

Shakspeare's  delineation  of  Hamlet's, 
273 

singular  case  of  concealed,  131 

singular  case  of  recoyery  from,  83. 

subtle  case  of  homicidal,  176 

subtle  types  of  suicidal,  189 

state  of  mind  when  recovering  from  an 
attack  of,  82,  446 

temporary,  of  Rousseau,  122 

transformations  of  character  in  early 
period  of,  97 

treatment  of  incipient  cases  of  unde- 
tected, 131 

Brown's,  Dr.,  treatment  of,  59 

what  is  ?  36 
Insensibility  from  preoccupation  of  mind, 

355 
Insidious  attacks,  21 
Insomnia,  case  of,  related  by  Dr.  Wigan,  392 

of  Boerbaave  and  Paganini,  390 

pathology  of,  20 

symptomatic  of  the  commencement  of 
insanity,  392 
Instinctive  appetites,  ascendency  of,  177 
Intelligence,  four  psychical  conditions    of 
morbid.  33 

morbid  phenomena  of,  82 

sudden  arrest  of,  302 
Intemperance,  loss  of  memory  from,  239 
Introductory  observations,  17 
Intellect  begin  to  decline,  when  does  the?  451 
Involuntary  evil  and  blasphemous  thoughts, 

437 
Iodide  of  potassium  in  treatment  of  insanity, 

439 
Iron,  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  439 
Irregular  muscular  actions,  309 
Irritation,  effect  of  bodily,  on  the  mind,  124 
Issues,  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  442 


Itard,  Dr.,  on  loss  of  memory  accompanying 
attacks  of  apoplexy,  231 


Janson,  Dr.,  case  of  softening  of  the  spinal 

marrow,  published  by,  320 
Jeffries,  Judge,  his  Bloody  Assise,  119 
Johnson,  Dr.,  on  controversial  discussions 
occurring  during  sleep,  55 
delineation  of  incipient  insanity  in  Ras- 

selas,  157 
insidious  advances  of  deranged  thought 

traced  by,  182 
on  the  indestructibility  of  mental  im- 
pressions, 278 
on  fancy  and  conscience,  182 
opinion  of,  as  to  duty  of  an  advocate, 
143 
Juries,  decisions  of,  in  cases  of  insanity,  141 

inconsistencies  of,  141 
Jurist,  medical,  difficulties  and  responsibil- 
ities of,  139 
Juvenal,  advice  of,  to  a  witness  in  a  doubt- 
ful matter,  135 
on  dementia,  236 
on  the  danger  of  bathing  after  a  full 

meal,  246 
on  vengeance  inflicted  by  conscience  on 
the  guilty,  even  when  acquitted  by 
the  court,  180 


Kaleidoscope,  mind  of  a  patient  compared  by 

himself  to  a,  248 
Karnes,  Lord,  on  association  of  ideas,  292 
King  Lear,  how  Garrick  learned  to  delineate, 

303 
King  of  Sweden,  case  of  obscure  disease  of 

the  brain,  223 
Knowledge,  mode  of  acquiring,  231 
Kolk,  Professor,  ease  of  epilepsy  related  by, 

324 


Lallemand,  Dr.,  on  the  connection  between 

apoplexy  and  cardiac  disease,  403 
Language,  loss  of,  caused  by  a  blow  on  the 
bead,  250 
morbid  phenomena  of,  289 
Languages,  knowledge  of,  caused  by  fever, 

290 
Larrey,  M.,  case  related  by,  the  effect  of  a 

bullet-wound  on  the  memory,  255 
Latent  disease  of  brain,  24 

mental  impressions,  phenomena  of,  284 
insanity,  106 
Lavalette,  Count,  singular  dream  of,  53 
Lavall,  Countess  of,  288 
Laws  governing  the  association  of  ideas,  291 

regelating  the  admission  of  ideas,  231 
Lee,  Nathaniel,  description  of  the  madness 
of  Csesar  Borgia  by,  174 
the  "mad  poet,"  172 
Leuret,  M.,  case  of  perverted  memory  re- 
lated by,  267 
Leuret  and  Qratiolet,  MM.,  on  dreams,  395- 
life,  Dr.  South's  observations  on  the  inner 
mental,  147 
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Life,  morbid  phenomena  of  organic  and  nutri- 
tive, 399 
mysteries  of  inner  mental,  147 
light,  inflaence  of  solar,  on  organic  and  in- 
organic bodies,  298 
Line  of  separation  between  the  sane  and  in- 
sane, 299 
Literary  men,  longevity  of,  459 
Literature,  imaginative,  inflaence  of,  44 
Localization  of  organs  of  speech,  322 
Locke,  on  reverie,  214 

on  the  laws  regulating  the  admission  of 

ideas,  232 
on  the  permanent  character  of  the  pic- 
tures traced  upon  the  memory,  274 
Logic,  advantage  of  study  of,  by  Stuart  Mill, 

45 
Longevity,  the   effect   of  literary  pursuits 
upon,  459-461 
of  those  who  signed  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  460 
Lordat,   Dr.,   theory   of,   as    to   weakened 

memory,  236 
Loss,  sudden,  of  speech,  836 
Loss  of  vision,  364 
Loayer-Villermay,  case  of  memory  restored 

by  a  blow  on  the  head,  related  by,  297 
Lucian  on  the  danger  of  excessive  concen- 
tration of  the  mind  on  any  one  subject, 
218 
Lucid  intervals  during  attacks  of  insanity,  55 
Lucretius,    poem    ''De    Rerum    Naturi,*' 
written  by,  daring  an  attack  of  mental 
aberration,  171 
Lunacy,  aDomaloas  state  of  the  law  of,  145 
evidence  in  cases  of  alleged,  141 
and  crime,  129 
Lunatic,  critical  essay  on  Original  Sin,  by  a, 

170 
Lunatics,  danger  of,  being  at  large,  134 
Lather,  mental  irritability  of,  121 

Mabillon,    Father,   remarkable  case  of  re- 
covery of  intellect  by  a  blow  on  the  head, 
297 
Mackay,  Dr.,  on  the  insanity  of  Southey. 

392 
Madness,  Coleridge's  views  of,  149 
connection  between  wit  and,  169 
experts  in,  139 
Mania,   results  of  dissection  in  ninety-two 
oases  of  chronic,  403 
of  children,  diagnosis  of,  100  * 

Marc,  on  insanity  in  early  life,  98 
Maniac,  wail  of  homicidal,  135 
Martial  and  Richter,  on  memory,  233 
Masked  affections  of  the  mind,  96 
Massinger,  on   the  necessity   of  self-know- 
ledge. 41 
Mayo,    Dr.,    exuberant    gayety,     ominous 

symptom  in  certain  oases,  169 
Medicina  mentis,  40 
Medical  witness,  position  of  the,  135 
Medico-legal  witness,  duties  of,  136 
Medulla  oblongata,  congestion  of  the,  324 

effect  of  pressure  upon  the,  27 
Melancholy,  Pope's  description  of,  167 
Memory,  psychology  and  pathology  of,  274 
perversion  and  exaltation  of,  267 


Memory,  of  Pope  Olement  YI  itrengihened 

after  he  had  received  a  slight  conclu- 
sion of  the  brain,  297 
remarkable  case  of  disordered,  254 
restored  by  a  blow  upon  the  head,  297 
Rush,  Dr.,  on,  448 
singular  case  of  perversion  of,  related 

by  John  Hunter,  267 
sudden  and  transient  loss  of,  288 
Stewart;  Dugald,  on  the  Tariooi  effeeti 

produced  on  the,  by  diseaae  and  old 

age,  280 
singular  loss  of^   cauMd    by  a  moon- 
stroke,  245 
singular  case  of  defect  of,  265 
too  early  straining  of,  451 
(morbid  phenomena  of),  acute  diaorden 

of  the,  283 
Aristotle  on,  in  youth  and  age,  274 
as  connected  with  intellect,  452 
automatic  character  of,  457 
Bacon,  Lord,  on,  446 
Berselius*8  ideas  respecting,  228 
Brodie,  Sir  B.,  on,  228,  229. 
Brougham,  Lord,  on,  233 
cases  of  great   power  of,   in  men  of 

genius,  460 
cases  of  impairment  of,  recorded  by  Dr. 

Qraves,  266 
disease  of  the  brain  indicated  by  loa  of 

243 
disordered,  singular  case  of,  262 
effect  of  apoplexy  an  the,  261 
effect  of  a  bullet-wound  on  the,  255 
effect  of  injuries  on  the  bead  on  the,  244 
effect  of  mental  shock  on  the,  261 
morbid  phenomena  of,  227 
effects  of  stimulants  in   restoring  the, 

241 
effects  of  paralysis  on  the,  252 
enfeebled,  caused  by  mental  anxiety, 

243 
exaltation  of,   a  fatal  diagnostic  sirn, 

271 
exercise  of,  449  ' 

failure  of,  resulting  from  bodily  fatigue, 

241 
Oratiolet  on,  229 
undue  straining  of,  449 
temporary  loss  of,  258 
Itard,  Dr.,  on  loss  of,  accompanying 

attacks  of  apoplexy,  231 
illustrations  of  great  vigor  of,  446 
John  Hunter,  loss  of,  by,  239 
loss  of,  as  to  names,  case  recorded  by 

Dr.  Oratiolet.  230 
loss  of,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  446 
loss  of,  caused  by  blows  upon  the  head, 

244 
loss  of,  in  advanced  life,  237 
loss  of,  caused  by  moon-stroke,  245 
loss  of,   preceding  and    accompanying 

disease  of  brain,  238 
Martial  on,  233 
Mill,  James,  on,  229  • 
Montaigne's  remarks  on,  448 
of  Bonaparte  temporarily  affected,  256 
of  idiots,  457 
of  the  insane,  267,  272    • 
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Memory,  OMes  of  impaired,   prodnced  by 
paralysis,  252 
oases    of    perverted,    related   by    Mr. 

Combe,  268 
oases  of  power  of,  in  old  age,  446,  OB, 

449 
case  of  sadden  paralysis  of,  related  by 

Sir  J.  Banks,  257 
causes  of  impaired  and  paralysed,  264 
cbronic  affections  of  tbe,  249 
Clandios,   loss  ot,  from  intemperance, 

239 
confused  state  of  the,  247 
of  early  impressions,  tenacity   of,   in 

Niebuhr,  233 
paralysis  of  tbe,  240 
premature  impairment  of,  234 
paralysis  of  the,  caused  by  intense  cold, 

256 
what  is  it  ?  227 
psychology  of,  229 
Mental   action,   rapidity    of,   oocurring   in 
dreams,  54 
anxiety,  enfeebled  memory  caused  by, 

239 
delusion,  singular  case  of^  126 
torture,  Cowper^s,  134 
depraTity,  type  of,  112 
disorder,  unrecognised  forms  of,  105 
depression,    difficult    to    diagnose   ex- 

istenoe  of,  188 
depression,  stage  of,  188 

necessity    of    vigilance    in 
stage  of,  188 
derangement,  prediction  of,  162 
emotion,  effect  of,  on  the  ideas,  180 
excitement,    frequently    precursory    of 

apoplexy,  247 
imbecility,  insidious  advances  of^  206 
faculties,  loss  of,  after  putrid  fever,  56< 
impressions,   indestructibility  of,  ^78, 
279 
phenomena  of  latent,  284 
dormant  nature  of,  296 
physical  nature  of  latent,  293 
phenomena  caused  by  drowning,  285 
philosophy,  study  of,  45 
shock,  effects  o^  on  the  memory,  262 
Merier,   Dr.,    on  oscillation  of  the  ocular 

globe  among  tbe  insane,  375 
Metaphysics,  study  of  ancient  and  modem, 
42 
unphilosophical  prejudices  against,  42 
Mill,  James,  on  memory,  229 
Mill,  Mr.,  on  advantages  of  study  of  logic,  45 
Milton,  of  what  passed  in  Adam's  mind  on 

awaking  into  life,  description,  90 
Mind,  anomalous  and  masked  affections  of 
the,  96 
cases  of  aberrations  of,  mentioned  by 

Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  200 
condition  of,  when  in  a  state  of  aberra- 
tion, 57 
delusions  o^  the  incipient  symptoms  of 
acute  affections  of  the  encephalon,  195 
state  of,  premonitory  of  insanity,  167 
difference  between  an  ordinary,  and  that 

of  Newton,  211 
effect  of  chloroform  on  the,  124 


Mind,  effect  of  meteorological  changes  on 
the  state  of  the,  124 

effect  of  organic  changes  on  the,  279 

effect  of  undue  exercise  on  the,  241 

exaggeration  of  natural  states  of  the, 
102 

general  weakness  of,  206 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  state  of^  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  51 

impairment  of,  206 

insensibility  from  preoccupation  of,  358 

vigor  of,  in  old  age,  452 

indivisibility  of,  51 

is  the,  situated  in  the  brain?  282 

Lucian  on  the  danger  of  an  excessive 
conoenfration  of  the,  to  any  one  sub- 
ject of  contemplation,  216 

of  patient  compared  by  himself  to  a 
kaleidoscope,  248 

state  of,  premonitory  of  insanity,  168 

state  of,  when  recovering  from  insanity, 
90 

illustrative  cases,  91 

Tasso  on  the  exaltation  and  depression 
of  the,  34 
Misplacement,  singular,  of  words,  329 
Monomania,  case  of  erotic,  129 

unrecognised,  115 

concealed,  115 

latent  case  of.  116 

ambitious,  preceding  paralysis,  186 
Moon-stroke,  singular  loss  of  memory  caused 

by,  245 
Moral  insanity,  111 

Moral  deterioration,  sources 'of  early,  160 
Moral  idiocy,  illustrations  of,  114 

Haslam,  Dr.,  case  o^  114 

Shakspeare*s  delineation  of,  114 
Moral  sense,  paralysis  of  the,  113 

perversion  of  the,  197 
Moral  therapeutics,  neglect  of  the  study  of, 

40 
Morel,  Dr.,  on  nocturnal  epilepsy,  312 

on  dreams,  396 

on  fasting,  410 

on  heart  and  brain,  403 
Morbid  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  320 

anticipation  of  insanity,  164 

apprehensions  of  insanity,  143 

articulation,  330 

concentration  of  attention,  21ft 

derangement  of  sight,  singular  case  of, 
371 

distraction,  case  of,  221 

distraction  of  reverie,  215 

dreaming  preceding  insanity,  395 

drowsiness  and  excess  of  sleep,  393 

effect  of  concentrated  attention,  216 

exaltation  of  vision,  372 

fixedness  of  idea,  303 

handwriting,  317 

imaginative  contemplation,  218 

imaginative  meditation,  Disraeli  on,  216 

impairment  of  speech,  326 

impulses  to  folly  and  crime,  152 
cases  of,  153 

irregularity  of  speech,  327 

luminous  phenomena,  377 

memory,  proximate  cause  of,  264 
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Horbid  miense  of  words,  329 
paroxysms  of  passion,  109 
phantasmal  phenomena,  881 
phenomena  of  attention,  211 
phenomena  of  oirenlation,  generation, 
and  respiration,  402 
memory,  Dr.  Shapter  on,  261 
language,  288 
hearing,  382 
memory,  233 
motion,  304 

organic  and  nntritive  life,  800 
sensation,  348 
special  senses,  301 
speech,  322 
sight,  361 

sleep  and  dreaming,  387 
phenomena  of  vision,  364 
presentiments  of  insanity,  164 
sentiments  of  humanity,  no  wish  to  en- 

conrage,  134 
speech  following  apoplexy,  387 
suggestions,  struggles  of  Bishop  Butler 

against,  144 
ytste,  touch,  and  smell,  885 
Uiought  conquered  by  effort  of  will,  434 
thought,  insidious  adyances  of^  146 
views  of  religion,  127 
vocal   phenomenon   accompanying  in- 

sanity,  345 
vocal  phenomena,  Dr.  Quislain  on,  346 
want  of  muscular  co-ordination,  300 
Motion,  morbid  phenomena  of,  304 
Motiveless  acts  of  brutality,  134 
Mouth,  affectioh  of  the  muscles  of  the,  316 
Mozart,   acnieness  of  the  sense  of  hearing 

of,  362 
Murder  committed  during  sleep,  398 
Mutism,  singular  case  of,  339 
Musoae  volitantes,  368 
Muscular  tremors,  symptomatic  of  brain  dis- 
ease, 308 
Muscular,  want  of  co-ordination,  309 


Neglect  of  incipient  head  symptoms,  18,  19 
Nero,  character  of,  118 
Nerve-force,  M.  Helmholtz  on  the  transmis- 
sion of,  295 
Nervosa  vis,  nature  of,  37 
Neuralgia,  Dr.  McCullooh,  on  the  effects  of, 

116 
Neurine,  vesicular,  changes  in,  409 
Newton,    Sir  Isaac,  difference  between  the 
mind  of,  and  an  ordinary  mind,  211 
ignorance  of  phenomena  of  motion,  38 
on  solving  problems  during  sleep,  52 
honest  confession  of  ignorance  by,  38 
loss  of  memory  by,  446 
Nausea,    symptomatic  of  cerebral  abscesses 

and  tumors,  400 
Niohol,   Dr.,  case  of  error  of  color,  related 

by,  363 
Niebohr,  tenacity  with  which  his  mind  re- 
tained early  impresssions,  233 
Niepcd  de  St.  Victor,  M.,  on  the  influence  of 
solar  light  on  organic  and  inorganic  bodies, 
284 
Nutrition,  impaired,  of  the  brain,  210 


Nax  vomica  in  the  treatment  of  InMnitr, 
244 

Obscure  cerebral  symptoms,  28 

Occasion  fleeting,  17 

Ocular  spectra  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the 

brain,  376,  378 
Old  age,  Horace  on  the  infirmities  of,  233 
Olivier,  M.,  case  of  loss  of  speech  recorded 

by,  323 
Ophelia,  insanity  of,  158 

insane  impurities  of,  158 
Ophthalmoscope,  Mr.  Jabes  Hogg  on  the  use 

of  the,  365 
Opium  in  treatment  of  insanity,  481 
Organs  of  speech,  localisation  of,  822 
Organic  changes,  effect  of,  on  the  mind,  2T9 
changes  in  the  dura  mater,  pin  mater 

and  tunica  arachnoidea,  410 
disease,  originating  in  morbid  eoncen- 
tration  of  attention,  216 
Original  Sin,  critical  essay  on,  by  a  limatis, 

170 
Osbom,  Dr.,  on  the  loss  of  speech  and  bmb- 
ory  in  connection  with  disease  of  the 
brain,  252 
remarkable  case  illustrating  the  morbid 

Shenomena  of  speech,   detailed  hj, 
43 
Oscar,  King  of  Sweden,  case  of,  223 
Otorrhoea,  chronic,  generally  aoeompanied 

by  cephalalgia,  853 
Oxteyn,  Roger  de,  dream  of,  395 

Pagan,  Dr.,  case  of  murder  committed  dur- 
ing sleep,  related  by,  398 
Paganini,  insomnia  of,  389 
Paget,  Mr.,  on  the  assimilative  power  of  the 

blood,  280 
Paralysis  agitans,  317 

Paralysis,  alterations  in  speech  charaeteristie 
of  general,  323 

amnesia  often  the  prelude  to,  238 

case  of  impaired  memory,  265 

case  related  by  Dr.  Rush,  259 

case  preceded  by  aphonia,  reported  bj 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  335 

diagnosis  between  cerebral  and  spinal, 
304 

effects  of,  on  the  memory,  252 

general  of  the  insane.  185 

incipient  symptoms  of,  306 

insidious  symptoms  of,  316 

obscure  case  of  general,  185 

of  deglutition,  307 

of  ideas,  327 

of  speech,  333 

of  the  moral  sense,  113 

of  the  memory,  240 

of  memory,  case  of  sudden,  related  bj 
Dr.  Watson,  328 

pathology  of  general,  410 

peripheral,  321 

premonitory  signs  of,  359 

singular  case  of,  209 

treatment  of  incipient,  393 
Paraplegia,  304 

Parkinson,  Mr.,  on  paralysis  agitans,  318 
Parise,  Dr.,  on  moral  therapeutics,  40 
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PftrozysmB  of  insanitj  resemble  prolonged 
attaeks  of  pasrion,   opinion  of  Dr. 
Pinel,  109 
of  paasion,  morbid,  109 
Pascal,  on  dreaming,  52 
Passion,  morbid  paroxysms  of,  109 

analysis  of,  necessary  to  the  physician, 

47 
effeet  of  anger  on  lirer  ;  fear  on  bowels ; 
hope  on  lungs,  47 
Passions,  Sydney  Smith  on  the,  48 
Pathology  of  memory,  274 
chemico-oerebral,  282 
diffioalties  of  cerebral,  405 
of  general  paralysis,  410 
of  insanity,  309 
of  insanity,  progress  made  of  Ute  years 

in  the,  69 
of  sleeplessness,  or  insomnia,  387 
principles  of  cerebral,  405 
subtle,  of  insanity,  409 
Personality,   double,    remarkable   case   of, 

270 
Perceptire  faculties,  disorder  of  the,  191 
Perrersion  of  the  moral  sense,  198 
of  memory,  269 
of  thought,  153 
of  perceptire  faculties,  155 
Persistent  character  of  physical  conditions, 

276 
Petrarch,  case  of   Pope    Clement  VI,   re- 
corded by,  297 
Petechiss  on  the  forehead  symptomatic  of 

epilepsy,  311 
Phantasms,    rare  faculty  of  producing  at 

will,  by  Ooethe,  372 
Phantasmagoria,  154 

Phenomena,  Andral  on  morbid  visual,  371 
curious  mental,  caused  by  drowning,  285 
eurious,  manifested  at  death,  287 
Dr.  Ouislain,  on  morbid  Tocal,  346 
Dc  Reid  on  difficulties  attending  on  the 

inrestigation  of  psychical,  39 
morbid  luminous,  373 
morbid,  of  attention,  226 
morbid,  of  bearing,  383 
morbid,  of  intelligence,  32 
morbid,  of  language,  288 
morbid,  of  memory,  227 
morbid,  of  motion,  310 
morbid,  of  sensation,  347 
morbid,  of  sight,  364 
morbid,  of  sleep  and  dreaming,  387 
morbid,  of  the  special  senses,  361 
morbid,  of  speech,  322 
morbid,  of  vision,  364 
morbid  phantasmal,  380 
of  latent  mental  impressions,  283 
resulting  from  injury  done  to  the  brain, 

27 
singular  phantasmal,  380 
Philosophy,  advantage  of  Baconian,  46 
Phosphate  of  iron  in  insanity,  243 
Phosphorus,  430 

Photopsia,  incipient  symptoms  of  acute  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  381 
Physical  disease,  effect  of,  on  the  character, 

116 
Physical  agitation  of  ineipient  insanity,  103 


Physical  sciences,   advantage  of  study  to 

medical  men,  45 
Physician,  an  aeoonnt  of  his  own  ease,  ra- 
covery  from  insanity,  by  a,  65 
duties  of,  461 
Physiology,  cerebral,  of  speech,  323   - 

cerebral,  322 
Physiology  of  brain,  26 
Physiological  physician,  duties  of  the,  461 
Pia-mater,  alterations  in  the  structure  of 
the,  25 
organic  change  in  the,  120 
Pineal  gland,  case  of  enlargement  of,  367 
Pinel,  Di'.,  case  by,  of  insanity  unnoticed  for 
fifteen  years,  97 
on  the  mental  aouteness  of  the  insane, 

171 
on  cerebral  localisation  of  speech,  326 
on  ecstatic  vision,  397 
on  paroxysms  of  insanity,  opinion  of,  98 
on  stage  of  exaltation,  183 
on  the  insensibility  of  the  insane,  355 
opinion    of,   alterations  of   speech    as 
characteristic  of  general  paralysis,  326 
revolution  effected  in  the  moral  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  by,  58 
Poetry,  advantage  of  study,  43 
Popular  notions  of  insanity,  139 
Power  of  controlling  insane  ideas,  161 
Prejudice  against  metaphysical  research,  42 
Premonitory  illusions  of  insanity,  155 
Presentiments,  morbid,  of  insanity,  162 
Prichard,   Dr.,  cases  by,  on   the  effects  of 
paralysis  on  the  memory,  251 
on  effects  of  blows  on  the  head,  297  ' 
Priestley,  Dr.,  curious  case  of  error  of  color, 

published  by,  363 
Problems,  intellectual,  not  solved  in  dreaias, 

51 
Pseudo  forms  of  mental  disorder,  105 
Psychology  of  memory,  274 
Psychical  exaltation,  166 
symptoms  of,  167 
hypersBsthesia,  166 
Psychological  physician,  duties  of  the,  436 
Purgatives,  their  use  in  incipient  and  ad- 
vanced stages  of  insanity,  426 

Quincey,  De,  on  mental  phenomena  preee- 

ding  death,  286 
Quinine  in  the  treatment  of  cerebral  and 

mental  affections,  243,  443 

Raddifle,  Dr.,  on  premonitory  smptomi  af 
epilepsy.  313 

Ranc6,  Abb^  de,  insanity  of  the,  from  effects 
of  remorse,  182 

Bamollissement,  idiopathic,  411 

Ravaillac,  madness  of,  128 

Reason,  singular  temporary  restoration  io, 
56 

Reid,  Dr.,  on  difficulties  attending  the  in- 
vestigation of  psychical  phenomena, 
39 
on  matter  and  mind,  38 

Relation  between  the  physical  and  moral  ele- 
ment, 435 

Religion,  morbid  views  of^  128 
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Repose  and  rest  MMntial  to  reitoration  of 

mental  energy,  210 
Beipiration,  morbid,  phenomena  o^  402 

and  generation,  404 
BesuBoitation,  sudden,  of  latont  ideai,  206 
ReTerie,  Abb^  de  Condillac  on,  216 

morbid,  216 
Bieherand,  m^moire  read   by,   before  the 

Eoole  de  M6decine,  402 
Boberteon,  Bey.  F.  W.,  on  parity  of  thonght, 
100 
on  connection  between  enoephalic  and 
oardiao  disorders,  402 
Bogers,  state  of  his  memory  in  advanoed 

life,  236 
Bomberg,  Dr.,  case  of  hypersssthesia  of  vis- 
ion, related  by,  874 
on  affections  of  mobility,  806 
on  cerebral  headache,  421 
on  symptoms  of  gatta  serena,  865 
Bonsseau  and  Hnme,  122 
Bnllier,  M.,  case  of  softening  of  the  spinal 

oord,  related  by,  820 
Bosh,  Dr.,  case  related  by,  288 
ease  of  paralysis  related  by,  268 
on  the  wit,  ingenoity,  and  cunning  of 

the  insane,  170 
on  paralysis  of  memory,  268 
mlet  for  improving  the  memory  by,  447 


Savage,  moral  insanity  of  the  mother  of, 

119 
Bauoerotte,  M.,  on  cerebral  and  heart  dis- 
ease, 403 
Schedmaizig,  Bernard,  case  of  murder  com- 
mitted during  sleep,  398 
Schenok,  Dr.,  case  of  epilepsy,  related  by, 

315 
Science,  martyrs  to,  48 
Schiller  on  the  necessity  for  general  knowl- 
edge, 40 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  anticipation  of  apoplexy 

by,  162 
Becker,   Archbishop,  on   ''sin  against  the 

Holy  Ghost,  "437 
Sedatives,  the  beneficial  result  of,  in  cases 

of  melancholia,  429,  430 
Begur,  Count  de,  on  the  effect  of  the  Russian 

campaign  on  Napoleon,  256 
Seizure,  sudden,  cases  of,  19 
Self,  Horace,  on  the  impossibility  of  flying 

from,  179 
Self-inspection,  neglect  of  habits  of,  146 
Self-control,  curative  effect  of,  434,  435 
Sensation,  exaltation  of,  347 
morbid  phenomena  of,  347 
vitiated,  360 
Sensations  symptomatic  of  cerebral  disease, 
-370 
Sense,  paralysis  of  the  moral,  114 

perversion  of  the,  198 
Senses,  morbid  phenomena  of  the  special, 
361 
normal  aouteness  of  the,  362 
Sensibility,  deficient,  of  the  insane,  855 

exalted  tactile,  386 
Septum  lucidum,  softening  of  the,  848 
rough  and  jagged,  402 
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REVIEW    DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  extended  and  impartial  reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  presenting  snbjectt  of 
novelty  and  intere^t,  together  with  very  numerous 

BIBLIOaRAPHICAL    NOTICES, 

melnding  nearly  all  the  medical  publication^  of  the  day,  both  in  thi«  country  and  Great  Britain,  wuh 
a  choice  belect'ion  of  the  more  important  continental  works.    Ttii»  i»  followed  by  the 

QUARTERLY  SUMMARY, 

being  a  very  full  and  complete  abstract,  methixiically  arranged,  of  the 

IIP&OlfEIENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  flEDICAL  SCIEHCEI. 

Thi!>  department  of  the  Journal,  so  important  to  ttie  ppadiMiig  phyMcian,  i»  the  object  of  especial 
eare  on  the  (lart  of  the  editor,  it  is  cla>Mtied  and  arrangt^d  under  djtierent  heads.  thu<«  faoiiitatiLg 
the  rcMfarciies  of  the  reader  in  pu^^u:l  ol  pariicuiar  ^ul>Je^t^.  and  will  be  luund  to  present  a  ver? 
full  and  accurate  digest  ol  ail  obscrvuiioiis.  disct»verie>,  and  lnvellllon^  recorded  in  everv  branch  df 
med:cal  >cicnce.  The  very  cxUMiMve  arrangrnieiits  ol  the  plI}.:J^hcr^  are  such  at^  to  a'dord  to  the 
editor  comji.ele  niaicriui*  lor  lin*  piirjmM:'.  u>  iie  not  oUiV  rceulur.y  rc«'eive> 


l|      It'llll'lt.  It    •••Gi««.IIUIIV'l      lili-|'«llJ».'^X.Mi-     liX.      ilVi^-lliJI      IVblJ.UIil      ll'C^UCS' 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIEXIIFIC  PERIODICALS, 


By  rc:.Tci:<-c  to  mc  wrwy  i\  w..  W  ^.-c:: !:.»:,  :;  .iJ<l. ?...;.  :^^:h.<  i.-ircc  amount  of  vjiina:.;e  and 
prac;ii-;ii  jiii\>ruiii:ii'ii  «'ii  cvcr\  l»;ji.i'-ii  *.•:  iiivtiiiwi:  *ciciiic.  iiie  f  iiliMTiitt  r  riOCtVc,,  w:i!iout  ;ufl'«L-r 
charge, 

THE  MKDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY. 

amo.T.h.v  pcr!...l:ri.;  .1  in.r:y-iv*..    u-c  ..-.uv,.  [...::>-.     I'*    -NrwN  PrrAUTVENx"  nrescr.:> the 
•iirrci:l  ihi'-riii.:.  •»■  v' ■:.»•  i:..\ .  \M...v  ...v  •■  i^iVtiAi.x  I'lfAKi  v»  n  r"    .-.{••v  !»\:  :.i  ji-t  ^i- ■  •  c  I- 4.-41 

a-.j  w.  '  ..      .  V.  r..  u*:t.u.  ..-..:   a.   .  .      W  : :..  a   ...    ^.  .  .  ..,  -  ....- i:..VM  -  i>n:..r'tri* 

»V  •.,■•'.■    rv  -     —.    i:..  .  V     \*     '..-   .  •    ■.  ••    ....    •.-:   .  ...i-.     fi    :...v     |.  a.-  <■..    \  ..  „•.•.  -;|.-.   a*  ..  \\     -,    .   '* 

i*—--  •    ■      ■  I-    .  a  .:   i'_  «■  *    1'.     -      .;v."     ■•-■:..  J. ...-«>  ._,■•»•.      -Wr.-    .,,,'.".;■■= 

•  •W.-:        :  •■:.     .—.  1   .;;  ;  .     •■.:.. -^  :-r.i  :...::.»■  .1    ...t  •,:.;  \  1  .  .  .   .     •■>:!»•>-. .-o..  l".-:.  ^  ,-,  '-V  • 
r..i- \\      s  ..I  i'ii-f.  I  :  ;>,M  .'.;...».  .:i    .-.  ■  .     .■...-.:.   ;  .•  ^    .    •■••■...>•    .^ 

ILIMCAL  UiiNLiaAllli.NS  (l\  FlM'IIHMl.  m:k\ii[s  ihsordebs. 

i:..  i'    II.1J;   h'.ld  J.-r.rF.  M   D  .  r.i;   >  ....... 

A>ap-c-:.,-..l  :rt:»ii.e  <.u  a  c  .^^  «•!  uc.|,..-.,i  a...;  i.T...-..:  .■.;.,-..>...  .-j.-:.  a*  Tnri'v.  ..  Fr..- 

CiHI  (i  l:  •;    rt..    In-  s'.'C  .-U  i«i}»Ih-I.*  a  U;    Ji-  „■  i.-.-ji  i  Ji.c   vsujk. 

ltw...ift.i-JH-ce..itM.i!orincMi.:  ...:.,.■:  h-.fc:  i.oLLAIi<  p...ii  :r.  a.-!vano^..ihosubm.-nber 
Will  oS..i.iinuQ.iarlcriy  mill  u.M.MiUi.\  jKT.iM.ca.,  .•««.    uwKr.ner 

EMBRACING  ABflJT  FiFTttN  HoNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PASES. 

Il*"mmanc^*  of  .*Hl.srriplionscun  Iv  massed  at  uivrisk,wbfn  arertificnie  1*  taken  from  thcPoV- 
nailer  ii...:  *...  UKtuty  1-  du.y  ln<.til^ed  uiid  ii»r warded. 

Addresi  lIL.NiiV  C.  LLA.  PBiLArTxriiiA 


AHD  BOIKNTIFIO  PUBLICATIONS. 


ASHTON  (T.  J.), 

BnTgeon  to  the  Blenheim  Diipennry,  fto. 

ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THB 

RECTUM  AND  ANUS;  with  remarks  on  Habitual  ConHtipation.  Second  American,  from  the 
fourth  and  eolar^d  London  edition  With  handsome  illiiHtrations.  In  one  rery  beaatiiuUy 
printed  octavo  volun>e,  of  about  300  pages.    $3  25.    {Now  Ready.) 


The  moit  complete  one  we  poiseit  on  the  labject. 
tbdieo-Ckirurgieal  lUvitw. 

We  are  aatia&ed,  after  a  carefal  examination  of 
the  Tolame,  and  a  compariaon  of  ita  contenta  with 
those  of  ita  leading predeceaaora  and  contemporariea, 
that  the  beat  way  for  the  reader  to  avail  himaelf  of 


tue  excellent  advice  f  iven  m  the  eonelading  para- 
graph abuire,  would  Be  to  provide  himaelf  with  a 
c  >py  of  the  book  from  which  it  haa  been  taken,  and 
diligently  to  con  ita  iaaiructive  pagea.  The^  may 
aecure  to  him  miny  a  triumph  and  fervent  hleiaiag.— 
Am.  jQunuU  M»d.  Sci$ue*9.        * 


ALLEN   (J.    M.),   M.  D., 
Profesaor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennaylvania  Medical  Collc|^e,  fte. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Stadent's  Oaide  in  the  Dissecting- 

ROOM.    With  266  iiiuatratiomi.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  600  pages,  extra 

eloth.    $2  00. 

We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  moat  useful  works  notice,  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allea 
npon  the  aubjeet  ever  written.  It  ia  handaomely  la  anperior  to  any  of  them.  We  believe  with  the 
illaatrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  con*  author,  that  none  ia  ao  fully  illuatrated  aa  thia,  and 
veaient  aise  for  uae  in  the  diaaecting-room. — Mtd.  the  arrangement  of  the  work  ia  auch  aa  to  facilitate 
Mxmutuur.  the  labnra  of  the  atndent.    We  moat  oorditlly  ra« 

However  valuable    may  be    the  **  Diasector'a    commend  it  to  their  attention.— l7ii«KniX«a»e«l. 
•aides"  which  we,  of  late,  have  had  occanon  to 


ANATOMICAL  ATLAS. 
By  Professors  H.  H.  Smith  and  VV.  E.  Hornek,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    1  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  nearly  650  illustrations.    QT  See  Smith,  p.  2(5. 

ABEL  (F.   A.),    F.  G.8.   AND   C.    L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Teohnioal;  with  a 
Recommendatory  Preface  by  Ur.  Hofmann.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  609 
with  illustrations.    94  50. 


A8HWELL   (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 

Obttetrie  Phyiioian  and  Lecturer  toGuy'i  Hoipital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULLA.R  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Ca24et»  denved  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  ootavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ot  528  pages.    $3  50. 
The  raoit  useful  practical  work  on  the  lubjeotin  |     The  mo0t  able,  and  certainly  the  moat  atandartf 
the  Enclish  language.  — £o«ioii  Mid.  and  iStorg.    and  practical,  work  on  female  dieeasea  that  we  hav« 
iMifMU.  I  yetieen.— iffdieo-CAimrgtcoi  JUvuae. 

ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.D. 
■LEMENTS    OF    PHYSIOS;    or  Natural  PhUosophy,  General  and  Modiotli 
Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.    A  new  edition,  by  Xeaac  Hati. 
M.  U.    Complete  in  one  octavu  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illuatm 


BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ike. 
URINARY    DEPOSITS:     THEIR    DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  Edited  by  Edmuwo  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.  D.  A  new 
American,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  eighty  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one 
handitome  octavo  volume,  of  ax>ut  400  puge:<,  extra  cloth.    $3  :^. 


It  ean  ecareely  be  Deoemry  for  ui  to  lay  any tbing 
of  the  inerit«uflhii  well- kn(»wn  Treatise,  which  lo 
•diulrably  briugs  into  praciical  application  the  re- 
sal  ti  of  lliuae  iiiicriiseopicul  aud  chemical  re- 
srarchei  rigarUing  the  plivaiology  anil  paiaulogy 
cfthe  urinary  sturetion,  which  haveeontritiULcU  so 
■Buh  to  ine  iucreajc  of  our  diagnoatic  powera,  and 


to  the  eztenaion  and  satisfactory  employment  of  oar 
tiierHpcutic  reaources.  In  the  prep^ratKin  of  thia 
iiew*dii.on  of  hia  work,itiao0viou8that  Dr.  tiuld- 
iDg  Bird  hua  apared  no  piiina  to  render  it  a  faithfal 
re^reaentaliou   of  the   present   atate  of  acieaiifie 

knowledge  onlheaubject  iiembraoea. JBritiskmrnd 

Foreign  Mtd.-Ckir.  Rivuw. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  H.),  M.  D. 
Phyaioiun  to  Oay*s  HoapiUl,  I^ondon,  &e. 


A  MANUAL  OP  THE  PKACTIOK  OF  MEDICINK.    With  Additions  by  D. 

F.  CoNDiK,  M.  D.,  author  ot'^'^  A  Practical  Treati.ne  on  DiMfai^as  of  Children,"  dec.    In  one  band- 
some  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  600  pugeit.    $2  (tO. 

WerecommendDr.llariow'aManualinthe  warm-  I  found  it  clear,  eoncisei  practical,  and  sound. Bt* 

•St  manner  as  a  moat  valuable  vude'mecum.    We    ton  Med.a»d  Suwg.J^umai, 
kave  had  frequent  occasion  to  conault  it,  and  have  | 


BUCKL£RON  THE  ETIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY 
AN1>  TREATMENT  OF  FIBRO-BHONCHI 
TI8  ANX>  RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.  Ii 
one  (»vu.  vol ame,  extra  eloth.    pp.150.    %IU. 

B&OUIE*B  ULINIOAL  LECTURES  ON  BUR 
OKRY.    1  vol. 8vo.  eloth.  9Mpp.   91  U. 


BLOOD    AND    URLNB  (MANUALS  OV)     BT 

MARKwfcir'lT**'  ^  ^  «BB8B,  aAd  Y 
JHAKKWIOK.  One  volume,  royal  I2mo..ezCra 
cloth,  with  plates,    pp.  400.    fl  <5.  i'-*™ 

BEALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OP  HEALTH  IN  RK- 
LATION  TO  MIND  AND  BODY.  In  'me  v« 
royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth.    pp.«M.   fttlinte 


HENRY   C.   LEA'S  MEDICAL 


BUDD  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  A.  8., 

Profenor  of  Medicine  in  King*«  College,  L<mdoii. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.      Third  American,  from  the  third  and 

enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  very  handMme  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beanti- 

fully  colored  platen,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  000.    $4  00. 

Haa  fairly  eatabliihed  for  itielf  a  place  amoufr  the  i  the  text  the  most  striking  noveltiea  which  have  cha< 


racterized  the  recent  prcwreis  of  hepatic  physitilugv 
«nd  patholfigy :  so  thataltbough  the  stae  of  the  bo^ 


elassical  medical  literature  of  Rutland. — British 
tmd  Fortign  MtdicO'Chir.  IUvi4U>. 

Dr.  Badd's  Trestise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  is  ':.i^:iV^a:c^^^^ 
now  a  standard  wor^m  Medical  literatnre,  and  dur-  .  ^j,,,  tj,^  progress  of  modern  science.  '^  It  s  the  beat 
ing  the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  the  ^o^k  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  any  langoace^ 
anecessive  editions,  the  author  has  incorporated  into  |  London  Mtr^uiimdGaz$tU.  **»«"«•— 

BUCKNILL  (J.  C),  M.  D.,  and        DANIEL  M.  TUKE,   M.  D., 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Devon  Lunatic  Asylum.       Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  the  York  Retreat. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE;  containing  the  History, 

NotK)Iogy,  DeFoription,  Statistics,  Dia^notiis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  INSANITY.  With 
m  Plate.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  536  pages,  extra  oluth.  S4  25. 
The  increase  of  mental  di^ase  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  difficult  questions  to  which  it  it 
constantly  giving  rise,  reader  the  subject  one  of  daily  enhanced  interest,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  the  most  perplexing  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion. Yet  until  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume  ,jhere  has  been  fur  some  years  no  work  ac- 
cessible in  this  countrv,  pre^entlng  the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  the  DiaiBmosis  and  P^mt^ 
nosis  of  Int^anity,  and  the  greatly  improved  methods  of  treatment  which  have  done  so  miK'h  m 
alleviating  the  condition  or  restoring  the  health  of  the  insane. 

BENNETT  (MENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CEKYIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Di^ea^e.     Sixth 

American,  from  the  fourth  and  revit<ed  English  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  about  dOO 

pages,  extra  cloth.  $3  75.     {Jitst  Issued.) 

This  standard  work,  which  has  done  r>o  much  to  introduce  the  modem  and  improved  trestment 
of  female  diseases,  has  received  a  very  cnrefiil  revision  at  the  bands  of  the  author  in  hi*'  preface 
he  states :  **  During  the  past  two  years  this  revision  of  former  liibors  ha»  been  my  principMl  ui-capa- 
tion,  and  in  its  present  state  the  work  may  be  considered  to  embody  the  matured  experience  of  the 
many  years  I  have  devottd  to  the  study  of  uterine  diseai^e." 

BRINTON  (WILLIAM),   M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Physician  to  St.  Tiiuiims's  Ilospitiil. 

LECTIJRKS  ON  TIIK  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH,  with  an  intro.l«c- 

tion  on  iis  Anatomy  and  rhy»*iology.     From  the  secorwl  und  enlarped  I^.>ikJu1!  eil.iii.n      U'lih 

illu^t rations  on  wood.     In  one  large  und  hundsoine  octavo  volunic.     ^'.i  'St.     (./"/#%/  K-U'fi/  ) 

The  entire   series  <if  lectures  einbraeetl   in   the    nocomplished  phvsioinn,  who,  r'or  ni.-«D>' ycRri.  kit 

volume  before  us  are  well  worthy  o(  a  close  study  ,  devoted  special  ntteiitiim  fn  the  ■>  mpt<M*iiutiWiiry, 

on  the  part  of  every  one  desimus  of  aoquirinf^  c<ir-  |  pathology,  and    trrHiiiient  of  gastric  diseaie^.-^ 

lact  views  iu  rclaiion  to  tne  nature  aiid  trei«inient  i  Edinbure^h  Mtd.  Journal. 

of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach.  Nowhere  can  be  ,,r.  Urinton's  position  •«  n  laborer  in  m-^iH 
found  a  m<ire  full,  aofiiraie,  plain,  and  instructive  .  ^c\f:uvv^  and  a  nifdical  author  m  lullv  enisii..'.''-, 
hisU.ry  of  then-  diseascH,  or  more  rational  views  „„^  t,,,.,,,  |,.t.ture8  have  only  ad.ted  lu  a  r.-j.uf-ii-o 
respeetinir  thnr  patholopy  and  therapeuli-s^— yl/zie-  ,,„,^  „„  ,„.,„y  ^„,„,  „rounus.  Tne  w.irk  /■  ul  iin- 
rir.an  Journal  oj  the  Rhd.  Scitnrts,  April,  1-(k>.  p„rtHUt  one,  and  we  arcuc  for  it  a  (jreat  j-i-f  i» 

This  is  no  mere  e«  mpilation,  no  cru<le  record  of  ,  medical  literature— Lonc/un  Lancet,  Dec.  3,  !=<»*. 
eases,  but  the  carefntly  eluboralrd  production  of  an  | 

BOWMAN  (JOHN   E.),  M.D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK   OF   MEDICAL   CEIKMISTRY.     FJittnl  hjC 

L.  HiA^XAM.    Third  American,  from  the  fourth  und  revi>(Ml  klnffli>h  Kdition.    In  one  neai  vuiumei 

royul  12ino.,extrucloth  withnuiiifrou^illuhtrutionv.    pp.  3.)1.    $'J'J'). 

tH"  tliit:  wrll-knnwn  handlMmk  w«^  may  say  that  |  ject  in  view  lucidly  detailed  and  explaiD"!!  AtJ 
it  retaMif  xll  kh  i  Id  Kimplicily  and  clciirnei>M  of  ar-  |  this  new  edition  isnot  merely  a  lepriUi  of  rn' U»'- 
rui.iriiiHii'  iMi«l  <le»»<'rlption,  whilst  it  lias  receivrd  \  Wiih  a  lnud:ible  lirsire  to  keep  the  book  up  (■• !"' 
from  riir  alne  tdit  »r  those  finiiihing  touches  wbiih  j  scieutihc  in:iik  oC  the  present  ai^e,  every  .ini-r- «'* 
trie  i'T'>Mivth  !■!  j'loMiii.strx  I1118  remit  r««l  uece-tmry  —  •  inrnr  in  hii:«Ij  ik'jiI  methtnl  Uuv  brt-n  inT'.!..'"!  '^ 
LonilfH  M'if.  Tim»s  nmi  iiazttte,,  Nov.'-i'J.  ItC'J.         !  conclusion,  we  would  «iuly  s;i\  that,  r-oi.uir '^f'' 

N,.r  if  aM>  ihim;  huiried  over,  anyihinir  shirked;  '""K  acqui.inii.nce  with  t'j.eh  V'R**  '>t  I'-t  ';•"»;■ 
opri.  the  book  uMirre  you  Will,  y<.u  hi,d  the  wime  '^••"'•»  «•«  »»'»«  »>»'••  »»<•«•>«»  we  {.'ladly  place  I-'M*- 
earetul  irculmentor  the  subject  manifested,  an  J  the  ^''t'"  "'""'"T  preH-nfinK  s.i  many  HcrepMr-.r  .«■ 
bt  SI  process  tor  the  attaiuiiieut  of  the  particular  Ob.     proviiiieurB  and  ud.lilious.— i>i.i./ij»  Ji/,J,crti /"^»- 

BY  THE  SAME  AfTTHOR. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    PRACTICAL    CIIP^MISTRY,    INCLUDING   A-NA" 

LYS|?>.     Tijird  AinoricMUi,  Ironi  the  llnrd  und  revised  L(>tulon  edition.     With  numeroUFi!>*''' 
fations.     In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  I'^nio.,  extra  cloth.     S  i  '^*i 

'^bl^.  fijvorite  little  niuiniul  hu>  rf<'eivtd  a  very  iborouKh  und  careful  revision  at  the  han«h  <*' ' 
coui|it'ieut  ediior,un(l  wiil  Ik*  lound  Hilly  brought  up  to  tlie  pre>ent  eondiiion  ot  chemical  ncwrn*"'' 
Many  |»»  riion*  have  been  rewritten,  the  j-nlijeet-  ol  the  hlow-pijar  and  voluiiietneuiiaiy^i.t  have  rr 
(•TJVc'fi  .o/KTial  utienlion,  and  uii  uddilioiiul  chapter  ha»  l)een  ujipcnded.  Siudents  of  pruelicalcbttn* 
i>\rv  wj.i  I herolore  find  i(,  as  heve'oU)re,u  luucv  cuiwenieut  and  condensed  texl'buok  and  guulfi* 
lUt'  i;/iefah('n»  ol'lhe  iaburalory. 


AMD  8CIENTIPI0   PUBLIOATIOMS. 


BUM8TEAD  (FREEMAN  J.)  M.  D., 
Leettrer  on  Venereal  Diteaiet  at  the  College  of  Ptaytieiant  and  8u  if  eons,  New  York,  &e. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  VENEREAL  DISEASES, 

including  the  re^ult^  of  recent  invent igations  upon  the  sabject.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  re- 
Tieed  and  much  improved.  With  illtl^I rations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 
of  about  700  pages.    $5  00    (Jiisi  Issued.) 


Bv  far  the  moat  valnable  Gontribution  to  this  par- 
tlealar  branch  of  practice  that  hat  seen  the  light 
within  the  last  score  of  years.  His  clear  and  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  the  varioas  forms  of  venereal 
diaease,  and  especially  the  methods  of  treatment  he 
proposes,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  eneomiam.  In 
these  respects  it  is  better  adapted  for  the  assistance 
of  the  every-day  practitioner  than  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  In  variety  of  methods 
proposed^  in  minuteness  of  direction,  guided  by  care- 
fal  discruninatiun  of  varying  forms  and  complica- 
tions, we  write  down  the  b(Kik  as  unsurpassed.  It 
is  a  work  which  should  be  in  the  poiMsiion  of  every 
practitioner.— CAieago  Afed.  Journal.  Nov.  IdOl. 

The  foregoing  admirable  volume  comes  to  us,  em- 
bracing the  whole  subject  of  syphilolo^^y,  resolving 
■any  a  doabt,  correcting  and  confirming  many  an 
entertained  opinion,  and  in  our  estimation  the  best, 
eompletest,  fullest  monogiaph  on  this  subject  in  our 
language.  As  far  as  the  author's  labors  themselves 
are  concerned,  we  feel  it  u  dutv  to  sav  that  he  has 
■ot  only  exhausted  his  subject,  but  he  has  presented 
to  as,  without  the  slightest  hyperbole,  the  best  di- 

B!sted  treatise  on  these  diseases  in  our  language, 
e  has  earned  its  literature  down  to  the  present 
Moment,  and  has  achieved  his  task  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  but  redound  to  his  credit. — British 
AmtrUam  JounuU^  Oct.  1861. 

We  believe  this  treatise  will  come  to  be  regarded 
aa  high  authority  in  this  branch  of  medical  practice. 


To  sum  np  all  in  a  few  words,  this  book  is  one  wfaiek 
no  practising  physician  or  mrdical  student  can  very 
well  afford  to  do  without. — Anurican  Mtd.  X^iaws, 
Nov.  2, 1861. 

The  whole  work  presents  a  complete  history  of 
venereal  diseases,  comprising  mu^h  interesting  and 
valuable  material  that  has  been  spread  through  med- 
ical journals  within  the  last  twenty  years — the  pe- 
riod of  many  etperiments  and  investigations  on  the 
subject — the  whole  carefully  digested  by  the  sId  of 
the  author's  extensive  personal  experienee,  and 
offered  to  the  profession  in  an  admirable  form.  Its 
completeness  is  secured  by  go<Ml  plates,  which  are 
especially  full  in  the  anatomy  of  the  genital  organs. 
We  have  examined  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
congratulate  the  medical  profession  in  America  ott 
the  nationality  of  a  work  that  mny  fairly  be  oalled 
original. — Bsrhskir^  Mtd.  Journal ^  Deo.  IMIl. 

One  thing,  however,  we  are  impelled  to  say,  that 
we  have  met  with  no  other  book  on  syphilis,  in  the 
English  lanfnage,  which  gave  so  full,  elear.  and 
impartial  views  of  the  important  subjects  on  which 
it  treats.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  satisfaction  with  the  full  and  perspiea- 
ons  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  presented, 
and  the  careful  attention  to  minute  details,  so  use- 
ful—not to  say  indispensable — in  a  practical  treatise. 
In  conclusicm,  if  we  may  be  pard(med  the  use  of  a 
phrase  now  become  stereotyped,  but  which  we  here 
employ  in  all  seriousness  and  sincerity,  we  do  not 


we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  favorstle  notice  '  hesitate  to  express  the  oplni<m  that  Dr.  Bumstead*i 
Of  our  brethren  in  the  profession.  For  our  own  part,  ;|  Treatise  <in  Venereal  Diseases  is  a  **  work  without 
we  candidly  confess  that  we  have  received  n.any  ;  which  no  medical  library  will  hereafter  be  consi- 
Bew  ideas  from  its  perusal,  as  well  as  modified  many  i  dered  complete." — Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Jourmmi 
views  which  we  have  long,  and,  as  we  now  think,  Sept.  6,  lb61. 
erroneously  entertained  on  the  subject  ot  syphilis.  I 

BARCLAY  (A.  W.),  M.  D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  &e. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DUlGNOSIS;  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 

and  Symptoms  of  DiMase.  Third  American  from  the  wcond  and  revitted  London  editioo.  !■ 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  431  page».  S3  .'30.  {J H*t  Issued. ) 
The  demand  for  another  edition  of  this  work  shows  that  the  vacancy  which  it  attempts  to  sop* 
ply  has  been  recognized  by  the  profession,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  author  to  meet  the  want  have 
Dc«n  )fucce»»ful.  The  revision  which  it  has  enjoyed  will  render  it  better  adapted  than  belore  to 
mflbrd  assistance  to  the  learner  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  to  the  practitioner  who  requirea 
a  convenient  and  accessible  manual  for  speedy  reference  in  the  exigencies  of  his  daily  duties.  For 
Uiis  latter  purpose  it.s  complete  and  extensive  Index  renders  it  especially  valuable,  ofieringfacililioa 
for  immediately  turning  to  any  class  of  symptoms,  or  any  variety  of  disea»e. 

The  task  of  composing  such  a  work  is  neither  an  i  We  hope  the  volume  will  have  aa  extensive  eir- 
easy  nttr  a  light  one;  but  Dr.  Barclay  hss  performed  eulation,  not  among  students  of  medicine  only,  bul 
it  in  a  manner  which  meets  our  most  unqualified    oractitionersalso.    Thev  will  never  regret  a  faith- 

All  study  of  its  pages.— Ci«ciMaaiiLaiie«(. 

An  important  acquisition  to  medical  literitare. 
It  IS  a  work  of  high  merit,  both  from  the  vast  im- 
por'jince  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats,  and 
alsit  from  the  real  ability  displayed  in  'ts  elabora- 
tion. In  conclusion,  let  us  bespeak  for  this  volume 
that  attention  of  every  student  of  oar  art  which  it 
so  richly  deserves  -  that  place  in  every  meuiral 
library  which  it  con  so  well  adorn.*   Peuinsulaw 


appntbation.  He  is  no  mere  theorist;  he  knows  his 
Work  thoroughly,  and  in  attempting  to  perform  it, 
has  not  exceeded  his  powers. — British  Mt^.  Journal. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  de- 
aervedly  popular,  and  stwin  become,  like  Watson's 
Pmetice,  an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  practi- 
tioner.— N.  A.  Mtd.  Journal. 

An  inestimable  work  of  reference  for  the  yount 
practitioner  and  student. — Nashrtillt  Mtd.  Journal. 


Mtdieal  Journal. 


BARTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  D. 
THE   HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Xloszo  Clakk  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Pathology  and  Practicul  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of  PhysuMaiis  and  Surgeons,  dec.  !■ 
one  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    Price  $4  25. 

BROWN    (ISAAC    BAKER), 

8nrgeim- Accoucheur  to  tft.  Mary's  Hnspiiai,  ^e. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMirriNG  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.   With  haiidi^ome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  276.    Si  60. 
Mr.  Brown  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputa-  aad  merit  the  careful  attention  of  every  sargaoB* 

lion  in  the  operative  treatment  of  sundry  diseases  accouchear.— Jisoetoltoii  Journal. 

and  injuries  to  which  femalesare  peculiarly  subject.       ...   .  hMitatimi  in  re<!ommi.ndiii»  thf.  hA«k 

We  ean  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  Is  an  important  .  !Y*  ■■^^?J*A?'*_^:^5*JI*!f5**_™™™*^r"  ?^ 

addition  to  obstetrical  literature.    The  operative 

■dggaatlonsand  contrivances  which  Mr.  Brown  d«- 

serioea,  exhibit  mach  practical  sagaeity  and  skill, 


to  tlie  careful  attention  of  all  surgeons  who  l 

feuiiile  e«>mplaiDts  a  part  of  their  study  and  praclioa. 
—Dubiisi  (^uartorlf  Jonmal. 
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HENRY  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


BRANDE  (WM.  T.)  D.  C.  L.,  aid  ALFRED  8.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 

or  ber  Mai'sty '■  Mint,  &o.  ProfeMur  of  Chemiatry  •ad  Medical  Joritpnidenee  ia 

Guy'aHoapital. 

CHEMISTRY.     In  one  handsome  8yo.  volume  of  606  pages,  extra  cloth.    $4  50. 

"  Hnvhig  been  engnf^ed  in  teaching  Cheinii*try  in  thi«  Metropoli;*,  the  one  for  a  perioo  of  forty, 
and  the  other  for  a  |;>eri<id  of  thirty  yrarh,  it  ha>  appeared  to  u»  that,  lo  8pite  of  the  number  oftMHiKt 
already  exi>tin^,  there  wa">  room'tbr  an  additional  volume,  which  >hc.uld  be  e^peeially  adapied  for 
the  u>e  of  Mudenl8.  In  preparing  ^uch  a  volume  lor  the  pref*!^,  we  have  endeavored  to  bear  ia 
mind,  that  the  ^tudent  in  the  prei<ent  day  has  much  to  learn,  and  but  a  hhort  time  at  hit*  di»poi(a!  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  learning/' — Aufhuks'  Preface. 

Jn  reprinting  this  volume,  itt^  passage  through  the  pres»  has  been  superintended  by  a  competent 
chemist,  who  has  bcdulously  endeavored  to  secure  the  accurat^y  po  necessary  in  a  work  of  thit 
nature.  No  notes  or  additions  have  been  introduced,  but  the  publishers  have  b«*en  favored  by  the 
aurbors  with  some  corrections  and  revisions  of  the  iirst  tweuty-oue  chapters,  which  have  been  duty 
inserted. 

In  so  progressive  a  science  as  Chemistry',  the  latest  work  always  has  the  advantag«>  of  presenting 
the  suhjfct  as  modified  by  the  results  of  the  latest  invest  igutions  and  discoveries.  That  this  advan- 
tage has  been  made  the  nii>st  of,  and  that  the  work  possesses  superior  attruetioDs  arising  from  ill 
clearness,  simplicity  of  style,  and  lucid  arraitgeineut,  are  muDilested  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  English  medical  press. 


It  DoedH  no  ^pat  ^Agncity  to  foretell  that  this  book 
will  be,  litenilly,  the  IlHodbook  In  (;hemi^try  of  the 
■tudent  aud  practitii'aer.  Fur  clettruesH  of  ]iingUMf;i>, 
acciifHcy  of  deHcrlptioD,  extent  of  Infonuation,  aud 
freedom  from  pedantry  and  nivHticiHin  of  modern 
ehemtstry,  no  «ither  text-tiook  coined  into  comiHiitiiiun 
with  it.  The  re!>nU  Urn  work  which  for  fulueas  of 
matter,  for  Ineidity  of  arranfEfment,  for  cloarne><)»  of 
atyle,  is  an  jot  without  a  rival.  Aud  long  will  it  Lm 
without  a  riral.  For,  although  with  the  neeeasary 
advance  of  ch«*wlcal  knowledKe  addenda  will  be  re- 
quired, there  will  he  little  to  lake  away.    The  fuuda- 


snd  left  at  the  affectation,  my^tldi^m.  and  nbsenrlty 
whU-h  porrado  some  late  chemical  treatlN<^R.  Thia 
conceived,  and  worke<l  oat  In  the  must  sturdy,  com- 
mon seu^e  meiho<i.  thin  Wik  gi veK,  in  the  cloarVst  and 
most  summary  method  poMlble,  all  the  f«rt<«  and  d'jc- 
trlnt'H  of  chemistry,  with  more  especial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  medical  Htndent. —L<#mio»  Mtdietd 
Timffi  and  fJmpUt>^  Kov.  2!t,  1S62. 

If  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  this  hi>ok  will 
occupy  a  place  which  noue  has  hitherto  held  amoBg 
cheinihU> ;  for,  by  avoiding  the  errors  «f  previ»us  an- 
thorn,  we  have  a  work  which,  for  Its  hl/e.  Is  certainly 


menial  excolleiices  of  the  !>ook  will  remalii.preM»rv.,„,p  ,;,y^t  perfect  of  any  in*  the   EnKli^h   UnKUNe«. 


lni{  it  for  y»'arM  to  cume.  what  it  now  is,  the  beMt  guide 
In  the  Ntndy  of  Chemistry  yt^t  given  to  the  world. — 
Limdun  Lanttt^  Dee.  'M,  Ibti'i. 

Mont  assuredly,  time  haM  not  abated  one  whit  of  the 
fluency,  the  vig.ir,  and  the  clearnenK  with  which  they 
not  only  hav<>  compo^od  the  work  before  uh,  but  have, 
«o  to  say,  cleared  the  ground  for  It,  by  hitting  right 


There  are  «evi-ral  points  to  he  noted  in  this  vv^lunis 
which  separate  it  widely  from  any  of  ita  rompeers— 
ItH  wide  application,  not  to  the  medical  «tudent  only, 
nor  tu  the  student  in  chemistry  merely,  but  to  every 
branch  of  scl«>uce,  art,  or  commerce  which  is  in  any 
way  ronnected  wirh  the  domain  of  eheuuairy. — Xwii- 
(Jbm5Ud.  JitcieWf  Feb.  IbtiJ. 


BARWELL  (RICHARD,)  F-  R.  C.  8., 
Aasiitant  Suri^von  Charing  Cross  HoRpital,  Ac. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS.     Illustrated  with  cnjrrav. 

ings  on  wood.    In  one  veiy  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  !)0{)  pages,  extra  cloth;  $3  00. 

At  the  outaet  we  may  state  that  the  work  ia  i  ing  and  faithful  delineatiMns  of  diatase.— Leiufes 
worthy  iif  much  praise,  and  bvurs  fvuience  ot  much  Alfd.  Tnn-.s  and  (iazrttt^  Feb.  D,  I:H>1. 
thoughtful  iiiui  carefui  inquiry,  and  here  and  tlirre  i  xi.ia  v<»lume  will  bf  wclc.med,  a.  the  record  of 
oi  no  alight  oriRiiiii  ny.  \N  e  have  already  rarritd  i  „,,„,.„  1,^,^.^,  rraejireh  and  carerui  inirr«lignti«.n  into 
init  notice  furthtr  than  we  mtrmlrd  to  Uo,  hut  iiot  „,p  n„i„re  and  treatinenl  of  u  in.>si  luiportanr  i-i.hpi 
to  the  extent  the  work  dcfcervcs.     ^Veeau  only  add,    ..f  dii.,»rders.     We  canm.t  tonelude  ihl.  nourr  of  a 

tliultheiuMUSHlui  11  hiiaatroHli-dni  great  pleuaure.    valuable  and  UHtful  I k  witlmut  calling  n  tier,  tion 

Ths  author  ha»  evidently  worked  very  hard  at  hia  to  the  umoiinl  of  6o,iJ /S»/<  work  it  cootainv  liiiiio 
•uhjret.  ni.d  his  invraiigationh  into  the  rhytiology  ,,ij,,„  ^^^,^^^^^  ,-,^,  „  volume  to  ahow  laboriout  nivri- 
and  IMihoogy  or  J.-inia  h.ive  been  nirried  on  in  a  ,ijj«,io„,  «,„!  at  the  iuiue  tine  ..nginril  th-ughi.  on 
miinnrr  which  rntirk-8  h.m  to  hr  liateiud  to  with  i,,^  p.^^  ,„■  ^^„  auihor.  whom  «e  in.iy  cmgratulate 
atii-ntion  111..I  reH|Hr.|  \\  ,-  i„uKt  not  «'mit  to  men-  „„  ,„^  B«,M-r:«slul  completiou  i^f  hisarduoua  l.iik.- 
tion  thf  v.ry  uilmir.ihle  platra  wiih  which  the  vo-  London  Lanctt,  March  y,  IsOl. 
lumeu  enriched.    \\  c  seldom  meet  with  such  itrik- ,  •        '  ' 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM   B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac, 

Kxaininer  in  PhyBiol«»gy  uud  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Univemity  of  London. 

THE  MUUiOSCUPE  AND  ITS  IIEVELATIONS.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  Applications  of  the  Microsc<»pe  to  Cluneal  Medicine.  Arc.  By  F.  G.  J>\iith,  M.  I). 
Illu*>tralt'd  by  lour  hundred  and  ihirty-lour  iM-aiilitiil  engruvmgs  on  wood.  In  one  lurge  and  verf 
handsome  dciuvo  vdIuiiic,  of  T24  puges,  extra  cloth,  ^1")  2^). 

The  great  imporiaiice  t)l  the  iiiicro>coi»e  as  a  means  <»l  diagnosis,  and  the  number  ol  iniero'»oo- 
pi>t'*  who  aie  uIm)  pliy>i<->uiis,  tmve  induced  tiie  American  pubii'^iiers,  with  the  author's  apprnvul.to 
add  ail  Api>eiKlix,eureliiiiy  preimred  by  l*rt>less«)r  ^Sniilh,  on  the  applications  ot  '.ne  in-lrunieiit  to 
(;liiiiral  iiiedniiie.  ti»geiher  with  an  account  of  Americun  Miero>cojK?s.  their  modi(icsitu>iis  and 
acce-Mifie^.  Tlii^  port  ion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hmulred  wmid-culs,  and.  it  ii 
h<i|)ed.  Will  aiiapi  the  v^muuic  nuire  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 
Thi»se  wh<i  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Carpenter's  1      The  additions  by  Prof,  ^niith  give  it  a  poiitive 

rtreviouH  writiu^B  on  Aniiiial  and  Vegctahlr  Phyaio-    claim  upon  the  profession,  for  which  we  Onuttt  not 
«»gy.  willfully  uudr-mtand  h»»w  vast  a  at«»rei»f  know-     he  will  receive  th«>ir  sincere  thanks      Indeed,  we 
ledge  he  la  ahlr  to  hring  to  bear  upon  ao  comprrhen-     know  not  where  the  student  of  medirtnr  will  tind 
aivr  a  anhjcfM  as  th«'  revelaiiona  of  the  mieroaeope;     such  a  complete  and  antiafactorycolleciioij  of  micro- 
^nd  even  thi'sr  who  have  no  picvioui  Hcijuaintauee    aeopie  facu  t>ruring  upim  phyaiii|i»gy  and  practical 
'*.\i  the  iMiuhfrui-tion  i>r   uiea  of  thia  instrument,    nifdicine  as  iseontained  in  Prof  Hmilh'aMppeudijL; 
*ind  abumhinceof  infttrmation  eonveyrd  in  clear    and  this  of  itsrli,  it  seems  to  us,  is  full>  worm  ihs 
oie  language.— iU«d.  Timu  and  tiasclCf.;  cost  uf  the  voiuuie.—JL0«uvii<i  Afsduai  Hsn'sis. 


AMD   80IENTIPI0   PUBLIOATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.'),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.. 

Bzaminer  li  Phyiiology  uui  Compurative  Anatomy  in  the  Uaivenity  of  LondoB. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applications  to 

Ftychology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  American,  fram 
the  last  ana  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illuDtrationii.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, bv  Francis  Gurnbt  Smith,  M.  D.,  ProfcMor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Penntyl- 
Tania  Medical  College,  dec.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiiul  octavo  volume,  of  about  nine  hundred 
large  pages,  handsomely  printed,  extra  cloth,  $5  CO 

For  upwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Carpenier'si  Toenlogizethisgreatworkwonldbesvperflaoas. 
work  has  been  conaidered  by  the  profession  gene-  We  shonld  observe,  however,  that  in  this  edition 
rally,l»oth  in  this  country  and  EDglsnd,  as  the  most  I  the  anthqr  has  remodelled  a  large  portion  of  the 
valuable  compendium  un  the  subject  of  physiologv  .  former,  and  the  editor  has  added  much  matter  of  in- 
in  our  language.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  high    terest,  especially  in  the  form  of  illustrations.    We 

attainments  and  unwearied  industry  of  its  aecom-    xo-_.i j  :*  __  -.•. .  . 

plished  author.    The  present  edition  (which ,  like  the 
last  Ameriean  one,  was  prepared  by  the\athor  him< 
■      '    ich  


aelOt  i*  the  result  of  such  extensive  revision,  that  it 
nay  almost  be  considered  a  new  work,  we  need 
hardly  say,  in  concluding  this  brief  notice,  that  while 
the  work  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  medi- 
eme  in  this  country,  it  will  amply  repav  the  practi- 
tioner for  its  perusal  bv  the  interest  ana  value  of  its 
contents w—Be«aii  M«a.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

This  is  a  standard  work— the  text-book  used  by  all 
nedical  students  who  read  the  English  language. 
It  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growlnji:  science  of  Phy- 


may  confidently  recommend  it  as  the  most  complete 
work  on  Human  Physiology  in  our  ianguage.— 
SoutlUm  M*d.  OMd  Surg.  Jourttal. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  soienee  in  oar 
language Am.  M§d.  Journal. 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  our  lam- 
gaage.— JV.  O.  Msd.  EtgUtsr. 

The  best  text-book  in  the  language  on  this  ex- 
tensive subject.— I«<m^4m  Mtd.  Ttmts. 

A  complete  eyclopmdia  of  this  braneh  of  seieaea. 
— iV.  y.  Mtd.  Tim**. 

The  profession  of  this  eoantry,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Eu  rope,  have  anxiously  and  for  some  time  awaited 


■iology.  Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  praise,  for  its  the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter's 
sserits  are  universally  known ;  we  have  nothing  to :  Human  Physiologv.  His  former  editions  have  fur 
say  of  its  defects,  for  they  only  sppear  where  the '  many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy- 
■oience  of  which  it  treats  is  iobomplete.— WtsKm !  siology  in  all  our  medical  schools,  and  itseireola- 


Lane*t 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which 
any  language  can  at  present  give.— Srtl.  and  For. 
M*d.'Ckirurg.  R*fH*to. 

The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book 


tion  among  the  profession  has  been  unsurpassed  by 
anv  work  in  any  department  of  medical  soienee. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  Speak  of  this 
work  as  its  merits  would  justify.  The  mere  an- 
nouncement of  its  appearance  will  afford  the  highest 
pleasure  to  every  student  of  Physiology,  while  its 


on  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English ,  perusal  will  be  of  infinite  service  in   advancing 
laogaage.— 5fil4o«ceps.  '  physiological  scienee.— 04ts  M*d.  and  Surg.  Jonm 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOE. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDINa  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.    With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  voluoie,  leather,    pp.  906. 
$4  00. 
In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  thi4  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volumoi 

2r  the  sutwtitution  of  the  word  "  Elements"  for  that  of  "  Manual,''  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
e  title  of  «  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  tiie  scope  of  the  treatise. 

BT  THB  SAlUt  AUTHOE. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Reviwd  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,    pp.  752.    Extra  cloth,  $5  00. 


This  book  should  not  only  be  read  but  thoroughly 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  None 
are  too  wise  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  But 
especially  to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordiallv 
eommenJ  it  as  best  fitted  of  any  work  in  the  Kngliati 
laacuage  to  Qualify  them  for  the  reception  and  com- 
prenention  of  those  truths  which  arn  daily  being  de- 
veloped in  physiology. — Mtdieal  Coumttllor. 

Withiiut  pretending  to  it,  it  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
the  subject,  accurate  and  complete  in  all  respects — 
a  truthful  redrction  of  the  advanced  state  at  which 
tbe  science  has  now  arrived. — Dublin  Quarttrlf 
Journal  of  Medical  Seienc*. 

A  truly  magnificent  work— in  itself  a  perfect  phy- 
siological study. — Ranking**  Abstract. 

This  work  stands  without  its  fellow.  It  is  one 
few  men  in  Earopecoald  have  nndertakenj  it  is  one 


no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  brought  to  so  sae- 
cessfnl  an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  it  required  for 
its  production  a  physiologist  at  once  deeply  read  in 
the  labors  of  others,  capable  of  taking  a  general, 
critical, and  unprejudiced  view  of  those  labors, ana 
of  combining  the  varied,  heterogeneouk  miiterials  at 
his  disposal,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  whole. 
We  feel  that  this  abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  fnlneis  <»f  this  work,  and  no 
idea  of  its  unity,  of  the  admirable  mar  ner  in  which 
material  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  varioua 
sources,  to  conduce  to  iu  completeness,  of  the  lucid- 
ity of  the  reasoning  it  contains,  or  of  the  eleamess 
of  language  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed .  Not  the 
professi<m  only,  but  the  scientific  world  at  large, 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  tais 
great  work.  It  must,  indeed,  add  largely  even  to 
his  high  reputation.— Jfidica/  Timos. 


BT  THB  SAMB  AiTTHOB.    {Preparing.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,    INCLUDING   ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.     With  a  General  Sketch  ol  the  Vegetable  and  AninutI 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

BT  THB  BAICS  ATTmOE. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Frefhce  by  D.  F.  Condtb,  M.  D.^  and  «v^iom»\(»«k  ^ 
BdentiHc  words.    In  one  neat  I'imo.  volume,  extra  clolh.  v^.  Vl^.    ^  qwlX*. 


HENRY  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D..  Jke. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN.   Kftt 

edition,  reviij>ecl  and  augmented.  In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  of  over  7S0  pages.  $4  90. 

In  presenting  a  new  and  revlMd  edition  ot  this  favorite  work,  the  publishers  have  only  to  state 
that  tne  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  in  everjr  respect  **a  Gomplete  and  faithful  ezpiMition  ol 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier  stages  of  existence — a  fiill 
and  exact  account  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.'*  To  accomplish  this  he  has  subjected 
the  whole  work  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  rewriting  a  considerable  portion,  and  adding 
several  new  chapters,  in  this  manner  it  i»  hoped  that  any  deficiencies  which  may  have  previonnly 
exihied  have  been  supplied,  that  the  recent  labors  of  practitioners  and  observers  have  been  tho* 
roughly  incorporated,  and  that  in  every  point  the  work  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  high  reputatrai 
it  has  enjoyed  as  a  complete  and  thoroughly  practical  book  of  reference  in  infantile  anectioos. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 


Dr.  Condie's  scholarihip,  acumen^  industry,  and 
practical  sense  are  manifested  in  thii.aa  in  all  bis 
anmerout  contributions  to  science. — Dr.  Holm*»*t 
Report  to  tht  Anuriean  Medical  Assoeiatiom. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  Judgment.  Dr.  Condie's 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great 
est  satisfaction.— ITiCiMniJoania/  of  Mtdieim  and 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
Sren  in  the  English  language. — Wtst§m  Lamtet. 

We  feel  assured  fr<»m  actual  experience  that  nc 
physician's  library  can  be  complete  vnthont  a  copy 
of  this  work.— iV.  Y.  Journal  ojMedieifu. 

A  veritable  piediatric  encyclopsdia,  and  an  honoi 
to  American  medical  literature. — Ohio  Mtdice^l  cmd 
Surgical  Journal. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession will  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good, 
but  as  the  vxbt  bsat  '*  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children.*'— i4m«ftcai»  Medical  Journal 

In  the  department  of  infantile  therapeutics,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Condie  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
which  hus  been  published  in  the  English  laugnage. 
— r4<  Stttkoscop*. 


We  pronounced  the  first  edition  to  be  the  best 
work  on  the  diseases  of* children  in  the  EBcUsh 
language.  Ind,  notwithstandinc  all  that  has  ocea 
published,  we  still  regard  it  in  taat  light.— >J' 


Examiner. 

The  value  of  works  by  native  avthoraon  the  dis- 
eases which  the  physician  is  called  upon  toeonbati 
will  be  appreciated  by  all ;  and  the  work  of  Dr .  Cna- 
die  has  gained  for  itself  the  character  of  a  safe  gaids 
for  students,  and  a  useful  work  for  coasultatioa  by 
those  engaged  in  practice.— JV.  Y.  Med.  Tinui. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  deservedly  ped- 
lar treatise.  Durinc  the  interval  since  the  last  edi- 
tion, it  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  reviaics 
by  the  author;  and  all  new  observauons  in  tks 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  children  have  bees 
included  in  the  preaent  volume.  As  we  said  b*  fura, 
we  do  not  know  of«  better  book  on  diseases  of  cail- 
dren,  and  to  a  large  part  of  its  recommendations  ws 
yield  an  unhesiuiing  concurrence.— JB«|^ais  JM. 
foumal. 

Perhaps  the  most  full  and  complete  work  now  bc- 
.'ore  the  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  ws 
■nay  say  in  the  English  language.  It  ia  vastly  sdm- 
rior  to  roostof  itapredeeessors.— 3V«M|Fi««is«a  Jbd. 
\  Journal 


CHRI8TI80N  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E.,  Jkc. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopojias  of  Great  Britam 

and  the  United  State^t;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharinucy,  Ac- 
tions, l/se^,  and  Doyes  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Sec^uid  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved,  with  a  Suppleiiieni  containing  the  most  im))oriant  ^ew  lUfmedies.  With  coplou^  Addi- 
tions, and  two  humlred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.  By  K.  Eglekfkld  Griffith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handtome  octavo  volume, extra  cloth,  ol  over  1000  pages,   f-1  CO 


COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  S. 
LECTURES  ON   THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF   SURGERY. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  750  pages     (2  00. 


OOOPKR  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DI8KA8K»  , 
OF  THK  BRKAST,wilh  twenty-five  MiMceilane- 
ouB  and  !<urf;ii'al  Puperi.     Oue  large  volume,  im- 
perial &VO.,  extra  cloth,  witli  2o2  iigures,  on  30 
plates.    «3  OU. 

COOHKR  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EAiiKr*  OF  THE  TES*T1S,  AND  ON  THE 
THVMl'r*  <il.AND.  Oue  vol.  imperial  &vo.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  with  177  Ugurei  on  29  plates.    §2  50. 


CLYMKR  ON  FEVERS;  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS, 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT,  la  oas 
octavo  volume,  leather,  of  600  paves.     SI  7(. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'lSERE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  special  Hjgirue  of 
their  Sex.  Tniiiilaled,  with  muoy  Notrk  aad  Ad- 
ditions, hy  C.  D.  MBiei<,M.D.  Secoua  edili»Q, 
revised  and  improved  In  one  large  vulume,  oc- 
tavo, leather,  with  numerous  wood-cats.  pp.  7al. 
•a  75.  '^'^ 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THK  COUKSE  OF  LECTUUE>  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  deliv«rred  in  the  University  of  Pennrylvaina  Wiih  thrt-e  Lt-ciurrx  i« 
the  MikIub  Uperundi  ol'  Mt-diciiies.  Third  edition,  revi>ed.  In  one  haudtionie  ociuvu  VuluiiM 
U  TH). 

CURLING    (T.    B.),   F.  R.S., 
Sargeon  to  the  Lond<m  Hospital,  President  of  the  Hunterian  t^oeiety,  &e. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 
TIC CORD,  AND  8CROTUM.  Second  American,  Iroin  the  second  and  enlarged  £ngti»fe  edi- 
Hoa,    ia  oat  haodaome  octavo  vo\uiii«,exuaoloikk^  with  numerous lUustratumf.  pp.  420.  9U  00 


AND   SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.    A  new  American 

from  the  fourth  revued  aod  enlarged  Ltmdon  editioa.  With  Notes aod  Additions,  by  D.  Ft  ancii 
CoNDii,  M.  Dm  author  of  a  <«  Practical  TreatiM  on  the  Dlte^net^  of  Children,"  An.  With  194 
iljaatrationi.  In  one  very  handsome  oeuvo  volume,  of  nearly  700  large  page«,  extra  cloth,  $4  00. 
This  work  ba^  been  so  long  an  established  favoriie,  both  a»  a  text-book  for  the  learner  and  as  a 
reliable  aid  in  connultation  (or  the  practitioner,  that  in  prewnting  a  new  edition  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  very  extended  improvements  which  it  hai*  received.  Having  had  the  beneU 
of  two  revti«ions  by  the  author  since  the  laHt  American  reprint,  it  ban  been  materially  enlarged,  and 
Dr.  Churchill's  well-known  cons'Cientious  industry  \h  a  guarantee  that  every  portion  has  been  tho* 
foughly  brought  up  with  the  latest  results  of  European  investigation  in  all  departments  of  the  soi- 
CDoe  and  art  of  obstetrics.  The  recent  date  of  the  last  Dublin  edition  has  not  iefl  much  of  noveltv 
for  the  American  editor  to  introduce,  but  he  has  endeavored  to  insert  whatever  has  since  appeared, 
together  with  such  matters  a>  his  experience  has  shown  him  would  be  desirable  for  the  American 
■todent,  including  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  With  the  sanction  of  the  author  he  has  added 
in  the  lorm  of  an  appendix,  some  chaptera  from  a  little  **  Manual  for  Midwives  and  Nurses,'*  re- 
eenlly  issued  by  Dr.  Churchill,  believing  that  the  details  there  presented  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  ol 
■drantaffe  to  the  junior  practitioner.  The  result  of  all  these  a(.ditii>ns  is  that  the  work  now  coa* 
taina  fully  one-half  more  matter  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nearly  one-half  more  illua- 
tntions,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  the  volume  contains  almost  two  hundred 
pages  more  than  befor%. 

ao  effort  has  been  spared  to  secure  an  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
equal  to  that  which  the  text  has  received,  and  the  volume  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  that  has  thus  far  been  laid  before  the  American  profession;  while  the  very  low  price 
at  which  it  is  offered  should  secure  for  it  a  place  in  every  lecture-room  and  on  every  oillbe  table. 


A  better  book  in  which  to  learn  these  imporunt 
poiatswe  havenotmetthanDr.ChnrchilPs.  Every 
page  of  it  is  full  of  instruction ;  the  opinion  of  all 
writers  of  authority  is  given  on  questions  of  diifi- 
ealty,  as  well  as  the  direetions  and  advice  of  the 
loaraed  antnor  himself,  to  which  he  adds  the  result 
of  stalistieal  in<|uiry,  putting  statistiis  in  their  pio 
per  place  and  giving  them  their  due  weight,  and  no 
■ore.  We  have  never  read  a  iKKik  more  free  from 
professional  Jealousy  than  Dr.  ChurrhilPs.  It  ap- 
pears lo  be  written  with  the  true  design  of  a  hook  on 
■edieiae,  vis :  to  give  all  chat  isknownonthesub- 
)eetof  which  he  treats,  both  theoretically  and  prac>  j 
tleaUy,and  to  advance  such  opinions  of  his  own  as  ' 
he  believes  will  benefit  mtdieal  science,  and  insure 
the  safety  of  the  patient.  We  have  said  enough  ti» 
eonvey  to  the  prufessicm  that  this  b(N)k  of  Dr.  Chur- 
eaill'a  is  admirably  suited  for  a  book  of  reference 
fur  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  a  text-book  for  the 
stadent^and  we  hope  it  msy  be  extensively  pur- 
chased amimgst  our  readers.  To  them  we  most 
atrongly  recommend  it. -^Dublin  Msdteai  Pftt. 

To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  snch 
■arked  approbation  would  be  superfluous.  We  need 
•sly  Bay,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
■edieal  pablie,  we  can  confidently  afnrm  that  this 
will  be  foand  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
practitioner^  and  the  student,  may  all  have  recourse 
to  ita  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest and  instruction  in everythingrelatina to  theo- 
retical and  practical  midwifery.— i>«*<t»  Q«t«rltr/y 
Uurnal  •/  M§dieml  Sei^me: 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  sach  aa  we  can 
•onfidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obate- 
trie  praetitioaer.— LeaJoiiMiftfica/  Oostcis. 

Pew  treatises  will  be  foun  Aetter  adapted  aa  s 
test-book  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  th< 
flrequent  eoaaultation  of  the  young  praetitioacr.— 
Amtritmrn  MMttieal  jBumml. 


Were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  bat 
»fM  work  on  midwifery,  and  ptrmitud  is  caosss, 
we  would  unhesiutingly  take  Gbarehillw— Ifttism 
M§d.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  coaceive  a  more  useful  and 
slecant  maaaal  than  Dr.  Charchill's  Praetiee  of 
lCidwifery.~Pr#emc«a<  M§dicml  Journal. 

Certainly,  in  oar  opinion,  the  very  best  work  OB 
he  sabjeet  which  exisu.— iv.  Y.  AnnalUt. 

No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  ssore  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro. 
the  advaaced  student,  or  the  practitioner. — Modicmi 
Bzamintr. 

Previous  editions  have  been  received  with  mark- 
ed favor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this,  reprinted 
from  a  very  late  Dublin  eilition,  carefully  revised 
and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present  tim^, 
does  present  an  unusually  accurate  aad  able  expo- 
sition of  every  imp«irtHnt  particular  embraced  in 
thedepartmentof  midwiferv.  •  •  The  clearnesa, 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  thfl  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  alrejidy  In 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  in  this  department  of  re- 
medial seience.— iV.  O.  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

In  our  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  t  e 
very  best  text-b<Kik  and  epitome  of  obstetric  scieaea 
which  we  at  r  resent  possess  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.—Moiua/yyownia<  of  Mtdieal  Seitnco. 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  greatamount<tf  statistical  research 
which  it  contains,  have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rankof  works  in  tnisdrpartmentof  medical  scienee. 
-N.  Y.  Journal  of  Mtditino. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
!>ook,  and  that  which  he  whose  neeessitiea  eoniae 
him  to  one  book,  should  seleet  in  prefereace  to  all 
)tiiersw— 5o«(A«m  aSidital  and  Surgical  Journal. 


BT  THE  Sam  AtTTHOE. 

ON  THB  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  American 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  Kbatuio,  M.  D.    !■ 

one  large  and  handsome  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages,    f  J  50. 

In  preparing  this  work  a  second  time  for  the  American  profeKHion,  the  author  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  introducing  several  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  othera, 
while  every  portion  of  the  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  Kcrutiny.  The  eObrts  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  to  mattera  peculiar 
to  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author,  and  the  whole  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  most  complete  works  on  the  subject  accessible  to  tne  Arae* 
rican  Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  page,  these  very  extensive  additions  have 
been  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  size  of  the  work. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOE. 

SSSAT8  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  writingsof  British  Authors  previous  to  the  close  oi 
tte  EiffhtMDth  Century.    In  one  neat  oeuvo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  about  iSO  pagaa.    $*i  SO. 


10  HENRY  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,   Jke. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  incladinff  those  of  Fremnxicj  and  Child- 
bed.  A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    With  Notes  and  Addition*,  by  D  Fran- 
cis CoNDiE,  M.  D.,  author  ot  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Dieeaves  of  Children."    With  nume- 
rous illustrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol'768  pages.   S4  00. 
This  edition  of  Dr.  Churchiirs  very  popular  treatise  may  almobt  be  termed  a  new  work,  so 
thoroughly  has  he  revised  it  in  every  portion.    It  will  be  lound  greatly  enlarged,  and  completely 
brought  up  to  the  mo»t  recent  condition  of  the  subjeut,  while  the  very  haudifome  series  of  illu.«ira- 
liont*  introduced,  repre!*eniing  !*uoh  pathological  conditions  as  can  \)e  accurately  portrayed,  prewat 
a  novel  feature,  and  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the  young  practititmer.    Such  additions  as  ap- 
peared desirable  for  the  American  student  have  been  made  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Condie,  while  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  keeps  pace  with  the  advance  in  all  other  re^pecU 
which  the  volume  has  undergone,  while  the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate. 
It  compriies,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  ex-  j  extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.    His,  indeed.  U  th« 
act  and  coropreliensive  expuiitions  of  the  preient .  only  thorough  treatiie  we  know  of  ua  the  sobjeet; 
state  of  medical  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  diieuses  ,  and  it  may  be  commended  to  practitiimert  and  ata- 
of  women  that  hai  yet  beenpubliahcd.— Aw.  Joar*.    dents  aa  a  masterpiece  in  its  particular  dcpartmeat. 
JTccf.  Setenegs.  j  ^Tht  WtsUm  Journal  o/Medieituund  Surfttf. 

This  work  la  the  most  reliable  whieh  we  posaess  |  As  a  comprehensive  manual  for  atudeau,  or  a 
on  this  subject;  and  ia  deservedly  popular  with  the  work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  it  surpasses  any 
profession.— TAiiWcjdm  Med.  Journal,  July,  1857.     |  other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  anbject froB 

We  know  of  no  author  who  drscrvea  that  appro-    the  British  presa.— X)«6/t»  Quart.  Joummi. 
hation,  on  ^*  the  diseases  of  females,'*  to  the  same  I 

DICKSON  (S.    H.),   M.  D., 
Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ELEMENTS  OP  MEDICINE;  a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  Theim- 

Eeutics,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.    Second  edition,  reviMsd.    In  one  large  and 
andsome  octavo  volume,  ot  750  pages,  extra  cloth.    S4  00. 

The  steady  demand  which  has  so  s<H)n  exhausted  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  sufficiently  showi 
that  the  author  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  volume  of*  this  character  was  needed— aa 
elementary  manual  of  practice,  which  should  present  the  leading  principles  of  medicine  with  the 
practical  results,  in  a  condensed  and  per>picu()us  manner.  Disenc*umbered  of  unnecessary  detail 
and  fruitless  t>pefulations,  it  embodies  what  i»  mot»t  requisite  ihr  the  student  to  learn,  and'  at  the 
same  time  what  the  active  practitioner  wants  when  obliged,  m  the  dally  calls  of  his  prote^sjan,  lo 
lefresh  his  memory  on  special  points.  The  clear  and  attractive  style  of  the  author  renders  the 
whole  ea»«y  of  comprehension,  while  his  long  experience  gives  to  his*  teaching*  an  authority  every- 
where acknowledged.  Few  pliyiciHiis,  indeed,  have  had  wider  opptirl unit ie>  for  observation  ond 
ex|H;rience,  and  lew,  p#»rhaps,  have  ii-^ed  fheni  to  lieiler  purpo>e  A^  the  result  of  a  lime  life  de- 
votinl  to  Mudy  and  prurlKv,  ihe  j>re.-fiil  edilinn,  revised  und  l>ri>ii^'lil  up  lo  ihe  date  oC  puiiiirulioQ, 
will  doubtless  niaiitrain  ihe  ropuialion  already  acquired  as  a  condensed  and  cuiivenieut  American 
text-book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DRUITT   (ROBERT),  M.R.  C.S.,  Ac. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODKRN  SURGERY.     A  new 

and  revi>ed  American  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  cditiaii.     Illustrated  w:T& 

four  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-engravings.    In  one  very  hand!»omuly  printed  octavo  volume 

of  nearly  700  larjjre  pages,  exlra  cloih,  $1  CO. 

A  work  which  like  Mkiitt's  i^i-RGERY  hw*  for  so  many  years  mainfained  ihe  position  of  a  lead- 
ing tavurile  wiih  all  cla-ses  olthe  profession,  needs  no  J-pecial  rei'ommcmlaiioii  in  ailrur!  alien' i»n 
to  a  revi?ed  edilum.  ll  is  only  necessary  lo  slaie  thai  the  niiilior  has  <)u(ied  no  pan.!*  u>  keep  the 
Work  up  lo  its  well  earned  icpiitalion  of  presenling  in  a  small  and  convenienl  cimipass  ihe  iuteM 
condition  of  every  department  ot  surgery,  considered  bulh  us  a  science  and  a>  an  urt;  and  ihui  ine 
services  of  a  comi)elent  American  edilt»r  have  been  einplcjyed  lo  introduce  whatever  noveirie-*  may 
have  escaped  Ihe  author's  ulleiition,  or  may  prove  ot  service  lo  the  Americuii  praclilii>ner.  A? 
several  editi«»ns  have  up|N-ared  m  London  since  Ihe  issue  of  Ihe  la>l  American  n*prinl.  the  volume 
has  had  the  lienetit  of  re^H'Uied  revisions  by  the  author,  resulting  in  a  very  tiioroiitrh  altera: loii  and 
impr<ivemci)t.  The  exicnt  of  these  addilit»ii>  may  be  estimated  lroi#1he  fact  thaa  it  now  cont.iias 
about  one-third  more  matter  than  the  prcvioii«  American  edition,  and  that  notwiih^laiHlinff  ibe 
adoption  ol  a  -mailer  ty[K*,  the  pases  have  lK^en  increased  by  about  one  hundred,  while  nearly  two 
hundred  ami  lilty  wood-cut"  have  lieeij  added  lo  the  former  li^f  ol  illn>trafion'*. 

A  marked  i.ripnivemcnl  will  alM>  l)e  |M'rceived  in  Ihe  mechanical  und  arii-tM'al  execiiiiiHi  ol"  tne 
Work,  whu'h,  pruned  in  tin*  Ih.'««I  style,  on  new  t\j>e,  and  tine  pajwr,  leaves  little  l«i  li^  dt>:rt(i  as 
rcKurds  external  tinish;  while  ut  the  very  low  price  aifixed  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  chett|ie>t 
volume*  uc<'es>itile  to  the  protes.««ion. 

Thin  piipular  voluino,  now  u  nu*nt  compreh«>niiive  '  nothing  ofrcnl  practicni  importanrr  hsi  hern  omit- 
work  I'll  •iir;r»Tj-,  hint  undrrjjone  many  rnrri-ciioiii.  ird  ;  it  pri'b«iitH  a  faniiluli-pi|iinici»f  evi-ryihin«  re- 
improvrmcriiH.aiKl  additionH.nnd  tl>cprinciplri  una  '  lating  tiaurgi  ry  U|»  to  the  jirvf>t-nl  hour  Ii  la  dr- 
lh»"  praclirr  f.f  till'  nrt  h:ivr  l«-rn  hnMielit  down  to  arrvr«llv  h  popular  inHnnnI  ho!n  vvilh  t■^e  s*iit!rnt 
the  Intrat  rcrnriiiiiKl  fliRrrvaliott.  Of  ihcfiprrntitins  und  prnrtitiour.r. — LcnrloH  I.nnrft.  Nov.  19.  ISjV. 
In  anrKery  ill"  iiiip"^sihic  to»p»"ak  Ion  hiuhiv.     The.      i       ,     •      .,  ■    i    ■  /■      . 

drKcripiioiia  arr  no  rlt-ar  i.nd  J-MnnHc,  and  the  illus-  ,. '"  <=1"«'"K  thii.  brief  nntice  wr  recoinmrnd  »*  cr- 
trutioni  •'>  a'-curnre  ami  nuimr..ui..  that  the  •tudent  J>nllv  ««  r^^r  this  m.Ml  uiilal  and  romprr>,ri.p.  ve 
canhaveii.Miiif.c-uliy.wirhii.atraii.entinhand.and  hand-ho-.k.  If  umii.i  pr<.vr  u  vast  aaMMHr..-.-.  nut 
b<  ok  liy  hiK  Fid...  over  Ih.-  .f.-,d  |M.dy,  ,n  o|.t.iiiiia«  ""'>'!"  «h«*  ■«"««♦•'»»  of  .ur^rry.  hut  nl»o  to  tl...  l.u.r 
a  prnp'-r  knowl*  di^r  and  i,.iili.M<-i.t  t:ict  m  thia  inneh  practirioiirr  wh.  may  iioi  have  r»,r  .eifurr  todrvota 
neirl.!Meddrparin.enrofmediral.du.Mti..n.-/.>,r»U  h.m^ell  to  Iht-  aludy  ..f  ii.ore  bnethy  y-umra  _ 
and  FoTfiKmMtHiro.rkir^Tf.  Knitw,  Jan.  iN'.O        |  London  Mtd.  T,m,>  and  hatnu,  (»oi  ;W.  l-w 

In  Ihe  present  edition  the  author  haa  entirely  re-        In  a  word,  thia  eii(hlh  edaifin  of  I)r    Draitt't 
wrilten  many  of  the  ehaptera.  snd  haa  ibcorporHttrd    Manual  <U'  Surgery  iaail  that  Ihe  aurmi'sl  atmJrni 
t^e  Karioua  iiuprovemeuia  and  ndditiona  in  modern    or  practitii>ner  could  deaire. —  ilnAiia  ^iMrMrif 
Margery.    On  carefully  guug  over  il)  we  &a4  iha\ \  Joutiia(  o/  5l9d.  &'ci<accs,  Nov.  Ib58. 
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DALTON,  JR.  (J.  C),  M.  D. 
ProfDMor  of  Piiyiiolof  y  in  Che  College  of  Phyiiciaai,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOOT,  defligned  for  the  use  of  Students 

and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Third  editioiif  revixed,  with  nearly  ihre«*  hundred  illuHt rations 
on  wood.  In  one  very  beautiful  ociavo  voiumef  of  700  pagen,  extra  cloth,  S5  '2i).  (Jutt  Issued.) 
The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  ihis  work  KuiRoienily  nhuwn  ihat  the  author  ha**  fuc^ 
eeeded  in  his  ert'ortn  to  prtwlui'e  a  tcxt-lKM)k  of  Maiidard  and  iierinaneni  value,  einlKxlyiiig  within 
a  modernie  oompartH  all  that  i»  definitely  and  po^^itively  known  wjihin  the  dviniHin  of  Human 
Phyi*if>Iogy.  Hia  high  reputation  a^  on  original  ol>?<erver  and  i^ve^Ilgat(lr,  i.<4  a  guarantee  thai  in 
■gain  ^evi^infr  it  he  has*  nitrodured  whatever  i:*  neces>arv  to  render  it  thoroughly  on  a  level  with 
the  advanced  science  of  the  day,  and  this  has  been  accompliphed  without  unduly  increasing  the 
■ise  of  the  volume. 

No  exertion  has  Iteen  ^iparedto  maintain  the  hiffh  standard  of  typoirraphiral  execution  which  has 
rendenMi  this  work  admittedly  one  uf  the  haiulMiinedt  volumes  as  yet  produced  m  this  couary. 

It  will  t>e  seen,  thrrcfore,  that  Dr.  DaIton*s  b«st  owa  original  views  and  expert mrntu,  together  with 
efforts  have  been  directed  towards  perfecting  hii  a  desire V>  sapply  what  he  roi.suii>rrUaoinedeficiea- 
work.  The  additioci  are  markrd  by  the  Bsnie  fea-  eies  in  the  fiisi  eoition.  hiiv«  already  made  the  pre- 
tares  whieh  eharncterise  the  remainder  of  the  vol-  sent  tne  a  nreessity,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  evea 
■me,  and  render  it  by  far  the  mnit  desimhle  text-  ;  more  eagerly  •■miiht  for  than  the  firit.  That  it  is 
bo«>k  on  physiology  to  place  In  the  hands  of  the  not  merely  a  reprint,  will  be  seen  from  the  author's 
atudent  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  exists  in  isiatemtntof  the  foi  owing  priucipal  addiiionsnnd 
the  Knglish  language,  or  perhnps  In  any  other.  We  '  alterations  which  he  has  made.  The  present,  like 
therefore  have  mi  hesiution  in  recommending  Dr.  the  first  edition,  is  printed  in  the  highest  style  uf  the 
DttJtoo's  hook  for  the  classes  for  which  it  is  intend-  printer's  art,  snd  the  illastratiuns  arc  truly  admira- 
ed.  sarisfie«l  as  we  are  ihat  it  is  better  arnpted  to  ble  tor  their  ckarness  in  ezpressius  exHCtly  what 
their  uie  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  Ut  which  their  aathor  intended.— 17 A^taa  Midteal  and  Surgi- 
they  have  access.— iiimricaa  Journal  o/  tk§  Mtd.    eal  Journal j  March  49,  1-41. 

SetcacM,  April,  1881.  \     ^^  .^  nnnecessar>-  to  vive  a  detail  of  theadditioas; 

It  is,  therefore,  no  disparagement  to  the  many  suffice  it  to  say,  that  iheyHrrnumrroua  and  import* 
bonks  upon  physiology,  most  excellec*.iL  their  day,  ant,  snd  such  as  will  render  the  work  still  mure 
to  say  that  Daltim's  is  the  tmly  one  that  gives  us  the  valuable  and  aeeeptahle  to  the  professiim  as  a  learn- 
acienee  as  it  vias  known  to  the  best  philosophers  eil  and  ciiginal  treatise  on  this  all-important  braneh 
throughout  the  world,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur-    of  medicine.    All  that  was  said  in  commendation 


rent  year.  It  states  in  comprehensive  but  com.- ise 
dictioo,  the  facts  estJihiished  by  experiment,  or 
other  method  of  demonstration,  and  details,  in  an 
■nderstandable  manner,  how  it  is  done,  but  abstains 
fr<»mthediscnssion<»funsettled  or  theoretical  p  tints. 
Berein  it  it  unique;  and  thrse  characteristics  rtn 
'its  text-b<Ki'  .      -  .    '      - 


of  the  getting  up  of  the  first  edition,  and  the  superior 
style  of  the  illuatratiuns  apply  with  equal  fniee  to 
this.  No  better  work  on  physiology  e*n  be  pisced 
in  the  hand  of  the  student.— 5f.  Louis  JkUdical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  May,  IH61. 
These  addi tioiis,  while  tes  ifying  to  the  learning 


HK.k  without  a  riy.il,  for  those  who    ^nj  industry  «if  the  author,  render  the  book  exceed^ 
desire  to  study  physiologictil  science  as  it  is  known    jngly  useful,  as  the  must  complete  exp<is6  of  a  sei- 


to  its  most  successful  cultivators.    And  it  is  physi- 


ence,  of  which  Dr.  Ddltnn  is  doubtless  the  shiest 


oltigy  thus  presented  that  lie's  at  the  foundation  of  re,.resentJilive  on  this  side  of  the  AUantic.— UTtis 

eorrect  pathological  knowledfc;  and  this  in  turn  is  Or/«oa*  Med  Tim«,  May,  1661. 

the  basis  of  ratioani  therapenti'*s;  so  that  path  >lo-  .            ^    j»         ^^  .u     j            ^i            i 

gy,  in  fact,  bec.mes  of  prime  importance  in  the  ^  A  second  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  work 

proper  discharge  of  our  every-day  practical  duties.  "^^^'^K  been  called  for  in  the  short  space  of  two 

Lcincinnati  Canett,  May,  1«91.  > ears,  the  author  has  sup,  lied  dehcienries,  which 

'^  existed  in  the  former  volume,  and  has  thus  more 

Dr.  Dalton  needs  no  word  of  praise  from  ns.    Re  completely  fulfilled  his  desifn  of  presenling  to  the 

laaaiversally  recognizee  as  among  the  first,  if  not  profesiion  a  reliable  and  precise  text- book, aad  one 
the  very  fii  St,  of  American  physiologists  now  living.  ;  which  we  consider  the  best  outline  on  the  snbieet 

The  first  edition  of  hin  admirable  work  appeared  but  of  which  it  treats,  in  any  language.— iV.  Awuriemm 

two  years  since,  and  the  advance  of  science,  his  Midico-Chirurg.  Acouis,  May,  1861. 


DUNQLI80N,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  oomprising Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diwacvs  of  Women 

and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  dec.  dec.     In  four  large  "^uper-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 

38d4  double-col umccd  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  rai^^ed  bands.    $15  00. 

*^*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
tizty-eight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  relerenoe  for  the  country 
prmotitioner.  • 

The  most  eoaplete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  •     The  editors  are  prnetitioners  of  established  repa- 

aztant:    or,  at  feast,  in   our   language.— Sa/Ta/o   tation,  and  the  list  of  contributors  embraces  many 

ModiiMl  mmd  Surgical  Journal,  ■  of  the  most  eminent  professorsand  teachers  of  Lon- 

,     ^         ,,  ^  don,  Edinburgh.  Dublin,  and  Glasgow.    It  is,  in- 

For  reference,  It  Is  above  all  pnee  to  every  prao-  deed,  the  great  merit  oi  this  wprk  that  the  principal 
|ltMNMr.^WiitiiraL«iic«l.  articles  have  been  furnished  by  practitioners  who 

One  of  the  most  valnable  medleal  pnblieat'^ons  of  i  have  not  only  devotee  especial  attention  to  the  dis- 
tkeday-M  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.—  :«?■*•  *>«"L  ^'»>«*»  '^«>  *»»▼«  written,  bat  haya 
ITssfim  Journal  of  Modieino  and  Surgtry.  !  ■"•o  enjoyed  opportnnit icf  for  aji  extensive  praeti- 

pal  acquaintance  with  them  and  whose  reputatioa 

it  has  been  to  ns,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  carries  the  assurance  of  their  competency  justly  to 
workfor  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which  'appreciate  the  opinions  of  others,  while  it  stamps 
modem  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most  their  own  doctriueswitl  high  and  jastaathority— 
advantageoms  light. — lUdical  Examiner.  \  Amtrican  Mtdical  Journal. 


DEWEES'S  COMPREHEN8IVK  SYSTEM  OF 
MIDWIFERY.  Illustrated  by  occasional  cases 
and  many  engravings.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the 
aathor^s  last  improvements  and  correeticms  In 
eneoouvovolnme,  extra  cloth .  of  AMI  pages  S3  SU. 

DBWEES'8  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 


AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OP  CHILD 
RKN.  The  last  editiim.  In  one  volame,  oetavo. 
extra  eloth,  Me  pages,  ti  80 
OEWEES*S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES.  Tenth  edition.  la  one  volame. 
oouvo  extra  cloth,  S3i  pages,  with  platea.  83  ••• 
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DUNQLI80N   (ROBLEY),   M.  D., 

ProfcMor  of  Inatitatea  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ENLARGED  ATTD  REVISED  EDITION  OF  1865 —(Now  Ready.) 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Dictionary  of  Medioal  Soienoe,  oontaining  a  ooneiM 

Explanation  of  the  variongi  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiolory,  Pathology,  Hygiene, 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurispnidenoe,ancl  Den- 
tistry. Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters;  Formulae  for  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dieietie 
Preparations;  vtiih  the  Accentuation  and  Etymology  of  the  Terms,  and  the  French  and  other 
Synonymes;  so  as  to  constitute  a  Frenih  a^  well  as  Englihh  Medical  Lexicon.  Thoroughly 
revised  and  very  greatly  modified  and  augmented,  in  one  very  large  and  handsome  royal 
octavo  volume,  of  1048  douhle-columned  pages,  in  small  type ;  strongly  done  up  in  extra  cluih, 
ft)  00;  leather,  raided  bands,  S6  75. 

Preface  to  the  New  Edition. 
"  The  author  ha»  again  been  required  to  subject  his  Medical  Lexicon  to  a  thorough  revision. 
The  progress  of  Medical  Science,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  new  subjects  and  !enm«, 
demanded  this;  and  he  has  embraced  the  orca>ion  to  render  more  complete  the  ety molt  gy  and 
accentuation  of  the  terms.  On  no  previous  revision  has  so  much  time  and  labor  beeu  expended  by 
him.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  thi^,  from  the  fact,  that  although  the  page  has  been  augmented 
in  all  its  dimensions,  not  fewer  than  between  sixty  and  seventy  pages  have  been  added. 

**  As  the  author  has  remarked  on  former  occasions,  it  has  ever  been  his  ardent  wii-h  to  make  the 
work  a  satisfactory  and  de.>irable — if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  inquirer  may  search, 
without  disappointment,  for  every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  «<:ieiice; 
and  he  confidently  presents  this  edition  as  having  more  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  practitioner 
and  student  than  its  predecessors. 

**Once  more  the  author  gladly  seizes  the  opportunity  aflbrded  him  to  express  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  vast  amount  of  favor  whicn  has  been  extended  to  the  Dictionary." 
January,  lb65. 
The  object  of  the  author  from  the  outlet  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lexicon  or  di^ 
tionary  of  terms,  but  to  afford,  under  each,  a  condensed  view  of  its  various  medical  relations,  and 
thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  exi^ting  condition  of  medical  science.  Starting  with 
thi^  view,  the  immense  demand  whicn  has  existed  for  the  work  has  enabled  him,  in  repeated  re- 
visions,, to  augment  its  completeness  and  UKeluinefs,  until  at  length  it  has  attained  the  position  of 
a  recognized  and  standard  authority  wherever  the  language  is  spoken.  This  has  only  been  accc»m- 
plished  by  the  earnest  deterniiuution  to  bring  each  successive  edition  thoroughly  on  a  level  with 
the  most  advanced  condition  of  contemporary  medical  science,  and  on  no  previous  ofx*asion  has 
tnis  demanded  a  more  patient  and  lal>orious  effort  than  in  rendering  the  pre>ent  edition  fully  equal 
to  the  wants  of  the  Mudent  of  the  present  day,  and  in  no  previous  editions  ha>  the  amount  of  rrw 
matter  introduced  been  so  lar^je.  While,  ihcrelbre,  the  reader  who  merely  de>ire-  a  Vix*abulury 
explaining  the  terms  in  commuii  u-e  cun  .•^all^fy  him>olf  wtb  the  smaller  work*,  such  as  IloSiyrrs, 
the  student  and  practitioner  who  wi>h  a  work  to  which  they  cun  at  all  tiiiie>  refer  with  unfaihng 
conhdence  for  all  which  it  is  the  province  of  siu'h  a  book  lo  supply,  inu>l  slill,  as  hcretot'ore,  keep 
the  latest  edition  of  ''  Du.n(;lison's  Dictionary"  wiihin  reach. 

The  mechanical  cxocuiion  of  this  edition  will  l)e  found  grreatly  superior  to  that  of  previous  im- 

Eressions.     By  enlarging  the  size  ol  the  volume  lo  a  n»yal  octavo,  and  by  the  emnlovment  of  a  ^msl! 
ut  clear  type  on  extra  line  paper,  the  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  inaioriaily  mereas- 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  niul  ihe  matter  of  two  or  three  ordinary  octavos  ha^  beeu  compressed 
into  the  space  of  one  not  unhandy  for  consultation  and  reference. 
A  few  notices  of  the  previdu**  editiou>  are  ^ubjoined. 

Thii  work,  ihr  apprarunrc;  of  the-  fiftrcrnth  edition  I  author,  and  have  fumiihrd  us  with  a  rolam''  w^fii- 
of  which  It  has  luTonie  »uir  duty  and  plfukure  t«»'  pennabU  at  the  present  duy.  to  all  wh<i  wnulii  find 
announce, is  perliapi the  moRtRtiipen(lou8m4»nument  the.mf elves  an  HirraN  with  the  highekt  ■i:tnii:ir>ta  of 
of  lat>or  and  erudition  in  meiiicu!  literature.  One  medictLMnformiiUon.— Boston  Medical  and Hwrtficml 
would  hardly  suppoae  at'ter  constant  use  of  the  pre-  Tournal^  Dec.  -31,  l»57. 
eedinf  editions  where  we  have  never  failed  to  find        q,^^  lexicons  and  encA'clop^dic  works  irenerally. 

.nd  um.s  kn..  6y.  ndd^d^  wiU.  a  ear.ful  revfpion  ::>,;'nhr  n'  tZ'^^Jct.:^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  correction  ol    heentirework      It  is  only  necfs-  ',  .ometh.nff  appallii?  to  ronirmpjate.    ThcauXr 

•ary  t<.  announce  the  advent  o(    hi.  edition   o  make  j^,„  „,  ^„  fi«  ^reiaee  f  tiat  ne  na.  added  .h^.ui  .ix 

It  iK^cupy  the  place  of  the  prrce.ling.me  on    he  l;ible  t,,„u„„d  terms  and  suhjict.  to  this  edition,  wMch, 

of  every  niedin.!, nan,  as  it  .swi.hout  doubt  the  best  „^f„,     ^„,  considered  univer«ill>  as  ine  Ih^.i  work 

and  most  comprehrnKi  ve  work  of  the  kind  which  has  ,,r  .i,-.'i,,n4i  in  anv  \ttn^niurf  --Si2i.«V-»rj>.JrL!i 

ever  appeared .-^nifa/o  Mtd.  Jourm.,  Jan.  lt«5S.  March,  iSe.  >anf?«aKe.--&»iiiwi«»  t  Journal, 

The  work  is  a  monument  <.f  patient  r"<;arch.        ^   complete  and  thorouRh   exponent  of  mr,|,cal 
ak.lful  juclunu-nt,  and  vast  phyK,.:.l  labor,  that  will    terminoloVv,  wilh.mt  rival  ..i  poisib.Iuy  of  rivalrf. 
pj..fpHunte  th«.  mime  of  the  author  more  effectually  .  _iVa..Art/ii  Jourm.  of  MuL  and  Surg.,  Jan.  iW. 
than  anv  posAible  <h'vice  of  stone  or  metal.    Dr.  :      ,^  .  ,,        .         ...     *•'*■"•  •^**^' 

Dun^liiion  deserves  the  thanks  not  only  of  the  Ame-  i  ^M  '■  universal ly  acknowledged,  we  believe,  that 
rican  profesHion,  but  of  the  whole  medical  world.—  '"I'*  ^*'"*  »■  incoinparablj  the  best  and  most  com- 
North  Am.  AhJieo-Chir.  Hevuv,JMi.^f'58.  '  P.'»^^^«  Medical   Lexicon  in   the  Kngiish  language. 

.  .,    ,      ,  .»    .  L   ..        .     .    . /■       .  .    ■  t-omment  and  commeiidiition  areunnecessarv.as  no 

A  Medical  Dictionary  better  adapted  for  the  wants    one  at  the  present  da>  thinks  of  purchasing  aiivotiur 
of  the  pr«.fession  than  .my  ..tl.er  with  wliieh  w:e  are  ;  Medical  Dielionarj  than  ihis.-A'«.  Louts  Alt'd.  mmd 
acquainted,  and  of  a  churiici'-r  which  places  it  far  |  Surr.  Joum    Jan   IbS-' 
abore  comparison  iind  coinpctiiion.— Am.  /o«ni.  i      ,.      ..     r    '  ^  .  r 

Mtd  Schncm.Siin   Isv^.  I      H  i«  the  hmndatum  stone  of  a  ijoiKi  medical  Ijhra- 

,,,  ,       ,  .1    ..I         II.  r«/ww^  .  ry.and  8lM>nld  iilwaya  be  inrlmlfd  in  Ihe  firtt  liRl  nf 

^\  e  nerd  only  say,  that  the  additH.n  of  6,000  new    ,„h„j,  purchased  b>  the  iiiedical  student  -.i«.  MU. 
terms,  with  iheir  accompanyinr  definitions,  may  be    Monthly  Jan   lb5b 
■aid  to  constitute  a  new  work,  by  itself.    We  have  j      -^  .  ," 

examined  the  Dictionary  attt-ntively,  and  are  most        \\)f  «''•»'<•<*'>•  necessary  to  rpinark  that  any  mrdi- 
happy  to  pr/.nounce  it  unrivalled  of  its  kind.    The    ^"^  library  wauling  a  c.»py  of  Duiik'li«.m's  Lriicoa 
•rudition  displayed,  and  the  extraordinary  industry  I  ™""*  ^^  i-npertect.— f  tn  Lnmrtt,  Jan.  IrNJei. 
whU'h  wunt  have  bem  demanded,  in  its  preparation  !      The  present  eititUmwp  may  sui'ely  say  h.ia  no  r^ujt 
and  perfection,  redound  to  the  lusling  ci«dvl  o(  vU.  vuUv^wvtcld.— l'«Mi»>«iar  Mod,  Journal  Jan.  Inm. 
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DUNGLI80N   (AOBLEY),   M.  D., 
FroftMwoT  oflnstitatea  of  Medicine  in  the  Jeffenan  Medical  Collefe,  Pliiladelphia. 

HUMAN  PHTSIOLOOT.  Eighth  edition.  Thoronghly  revised  and  ezten- 
■ively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illu!>tration9.  In  two  large  and 
handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes,  extra  ciuihi  of  abou  1 1500  pages.    $7  00. 

In  revising  this  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  ha^  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
«  continuance  of  the  very  great  favor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profestiion.  The  whole 
contents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
yeant  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorporated, 
and  the  work  in  every  respect  has  been  broiight  up  to  a  level  with  the  prcT^ent  slate  of  the  subject. 
The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  render  it  a  conci!«e  but  compreheni«ive  treatisie,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  :«cience  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  its  aspects;  and 
on  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  tiecure  this  result. 

We  believe  that  it  can  truly  be  laid,  no  more  com-  j  The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Engliah  lan- 
plete  repertory  of  facta  upon  the  suhject  treated,  |  guage.->5«//ima»'5/0Mn»a/. 

can  anywhere  be  found.  The  author  Imj,  moreover,  The  pretent  edition  the  author  hai  made  a  pcf  feet 
that  enviable  tact  at  drtcriDliOB  and  that  facUi iy  mirror  of  the  iciencc  us  it  it  at  the  prrBcat  hour, 
and  eaie  of  ezproMion  which  render  him  pcculiiirly  ,  a.  r  work  upon  physiology  proper,  the  trirnce  of 
aceeptable  to  the  cii»ial,  or  the  ■tudi.>uii  reader. '  jh^  function,  performed  by  ihrbixiy,  the  •tudent  will 
Thw  facalty,  to  rw^-ititc  n  iettinK  forth  many  .  gnj  it  all  he  wiuhcu.-ifatkvilU  Joum.  of  Mtd, 
graver  and  less  attractive  snbjecta,  lends  iidditioniil       »,.    .  u    u  t^  .11.1  ^^ 

eharnstoone  always  fascinatini.-£o*tof»  Mtd.  .  That  he  has  succeeded,  most  admirably  succeeded 
mmd  Surg.  Jimmal.  '°  K"  ?*^^P*^^'i  i>  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 


eighth  edition.    It  is  nowthecreatencyclop 
on  the  suhject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  phy- 


The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of. 
Phyaiology  in  the  English  language.~iim«f.  Jfid.i  sician's  library .—1f««(iniI,aMc«i. 
/•nmoi.  1 

BT  THE  8AMX  AUTHOR.     (A  if{*w  edition.) 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseai^es  and  their  Remedies.  Sim 
Edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  nineiy-threeillustrnt ions.  In  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1100  pages.   S6  50. 

In  annnnneing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dunglison's  1  The  work  will,  we  have  little  doabt,  be  bo«|[kl 
6eneral  Therapentica  and  Materia  Medicu,  we  have  |  and  read  by  the  majnrity  uf  medical  students;  its 
no  words  of  eommendation  to  bestow  nptm  a  work  size,  arrangement,  and  reliability  reeomuend  it  to 
whose  merits  have  been  hereti>fore  S4)  often  and  so  all ;  no  one,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  study  it 
Jastly  extolled,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  without  pro6t.  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
that  the  present  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  previ<ius  not  l>e  in  some  measure  useful  iis  a  work  of  refrr- 
edition:  the  character  of  the  author  for  laborious  mce.  The youn^ practitioner, more eapreial I y, will 
researen,  judicious  analysis,  and  clearness  of  ex-    find  the  eopmus  indexes  appendtd  to  this  edjuon  uf 

8ression.  is  fully  sustained  by  the  numerous  addi-    great  ussistance  in  the  sel<-ction  and  piepttration  of 
ions  he  nas  made  to  the  work,  and  t&e  careful  re-    suitable  forinulis. — Ckurl§stom  Mtd.  Joum.  and  iSs- 
¥lai<m  to  whieh  he  faaa  aubjected  the  whole. — N.  A.  .  vuw,  Jan.  Id5b. 
MtdUo-Ckir.  iUeuw.  Jan.  1658.  ' 

BT  THi  SAMS  A17THOR.    {A  new  Edition,) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULiB  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.  Seventh  edition,  with  cxtenMve  Additions.  In  one  very  large  oclaTd 
Tdume,  extra  cloth,  of  770  pages.    ^  CO. 


One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  works.— 
BoMllUm  Mirdiroi  and  Surgical  Journal. 

This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
foaad  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
fereiiee,  for  physicians,  it  ia  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
ahle  industry  in  pushing  bis  researches  into  every 
source  whence  informa  tion  is  deri vable,have  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  faets 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  referenee  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
«!«»«.  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greaUy  to ,  praciicsilly  valuable  to  investigators  who  desire  to 
aahanee  its  value.— iV«w  yor*  Mtd.  Gaattts.  '  examine  the  original  papers.— TAs  AmtncamJommmi 

I  qf  Pkarmae.f. 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  moi^t  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  PoisKHis.  To  which  is  adoed 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  aocomjpanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Obscrvation».  Eleventh  editioUi 
carefully  revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Tho.ma8,  M.  D.,  Protensor  of  Materia  Me- 
dica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  volume,  Svo.,  of  about  300  pages.  $3  UO. 
{Just  bsued.) 

On  no  previous  edition  of  this  work  ha«  there  been  so  complete  and  thorousrh  a  revision  The 
extensive  changes  in  the  new  United  States  Phannacoprpiu  have  neces:«itnted  corresponding  alter- 
ations in  the  Formulary,  to  conform  to  that  national  stundard,  while  the  progress  made  in  the 
materia  medica  and  the  arts  of  prescribing  and  dispeu!«ing  during  the  lai^t  ten  years  have  been  care- 
fully noted  and  incorporated  throughout.  It  is  therefore  prej^iited  a**  not  only  worthy  a  continuanoe 
of  the  favor  so  long  enjoyed,  but  as  more  valuable  than  ever  to  the  practitioner  and  pharmaceutist. 
Those  who  possess  previous  edition*  will  find  the  additional  matter  of  suificient  importance  to 
warrant  their  adding  the  present  to  their  libraries. 
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ERICHSEN  (JOHN), 

Profeator  of  Surgery  in  University  Collcfe,  London,  &e. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERT;  being  a  Tbeatisi  on  Suboioal 

In jiTRiESt  Diseases,  and  Operations.  New  and  improved  American,  from  the  second  enlarged 
and  carefully  revined  London  edition.  Illustrated  with  over  four  hundred  engravings  on  wood. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  one  thousand  closely  printed  pages,  extra  cloth, 
$6ro. 

The  very  diMingui^hed  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  on  both  sides  of  the  Atiaii- 
tic  has  srimulated  the  author  to  render  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  position  which  it  has  so  rapidly 
attained  an  a  standard  authority.  Every  portion  has  been  carefully  revised,  numerous  addition 
have  been  made,  and  the  most  watchful  care  has  been  exercised  to  render  it  a  complete  exponent 
of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  surgical  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has  been  enlarged  bv 
about  a  hundred  pages,  while  the  series  of  engravings  has  been  increased  by  more  than  a  hundreo, 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  illustrated  volumes  before  the  profession.  The  addition*  of 
the  author  having  rendered  unnecessary  most  of  the  notes  of  the  former  American  editor,  but  little 
kas  been  added  in  this  country;  some  few  notes  and  occasional  illustrations  have,  however,  been 
introduced  to  elucidate  American  modes  of  practice. 

It  is,  in  our  humble  Judgment,  decidedly  the  best  excellent  contrihntion  to  surgery,  aa  probably  the 
book  of  the  kind  in  the  Knglish  language.  Strange  best  single  volume  now  extant  on  the  snbjectl  and 
that  Jusi  such  books  are  notoftener  produced  by  pub-  with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  to  oar  text-booia.— 
tie  teachers  of  surgery  in  this  country  and  Greai  ffa*hviUeJoumalqfMedidfumnd  Surgery. 
Britain  Indeed,  it  is  a  matte.r  of  great  asionishmem  p^f.  Krichsen'a  work,  for  iu  size,  hat  not  beea 
bm  no  less  true  than  astonishing,  that  of  the  many  nnrpassed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pages,  pra- 
works  on  surgery  republished  in  this  country  within  fu,ely  illustrated,  are  rich  in  phytioIogicalTpatholo. 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  as  text-books  for  ^jcal.  and  operative  suggestions,  do<Mrinei,  details, 
■edical  students, this  IS  the  only  one  that  even  ap-  a„d  processes;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  resoarct 
proximates  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  wants  of  for  information,  both  lo  physician  and  snnreoa,in  thf 
ypungmenjustentennguponthcsludyoflhisbranch  hour  of  peril.- iV  O.Med.mndSurg  Joummi 
oflhe profession.- ir«tem/our.o/Af«d.a«./  Surgery        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^„,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

Its  value  Is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  very  copious    the  ehapters.  and  a  more  hasty  examination  of  tke 
well>arranged  index.    We  regard  this  as  one  of  the    reinninder,  that  it  must  raise  the  character  of  the 

author,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  cullege  la 
whirh  he  is  professir,  and  we  can  cordially  reeon- 
mt-nd  it  as  a  work  of  reference  botn  to  studeali 
and  p'ae'.itioners.— Afe<f.  Times  amd  Gaxett*. 

We  do  not  h«'Sitate  to  say  that  the  volume  befors 
us  givea  a  ve* y  iMtmirable  practical  view  of  the  sci- 
ence and  art  oi  Surgery  of  the  preaent  day,  and  w% 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  highly  valued  as  a 
siireical  guide  as  well  by  the  auraeim  aa  bv  the 
Bliulcnt  of  tuTgtry. ~- Edinbmrgk  Med.  and  Swg. 
Journal. 

Kdward  Warbkn,  M.D.,dfKdenton.N.C.  To- 
ei^thrr  inon»*nr:U  Hvo  volume,  extra cl«»th.  *1  W. 
FRICK  ON  RKNALAFFKCTION!*;  tlieir  Diag- 
nosis and  Pathology.  With  illustrationa.  Gas 
volume,  royal  I'imo.,  extra  cloth.    75  cents. 


t  valuable  contributions  to  modern  surgery.  To 
one  entering  his  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  ii 
the  most  serviceable  guide  which  he  can  cor.f  uli.  He 
will  find  a  fulness  of  detailleadinvhim  through  eve^^- 
■tep  of  the  operation,  and  not  deserting  him  until  the 
fiaal  issue  of  the  case  is  decided.— SetAoseope. 

Embracing,  as  will  be  |>erceived.the  whole  surgj 
eal  domain,  and  each  division  of  itself  almost  com 
pleto  and  perfect, eucb  chapterfull  and  explicit,  end 
aobjrct  faithfully  ezhibilod,  we  can  only  •■xprcsst  ou 
estimate  of  it  in  the  aggregate.    We  consider  it  at 


FISKR  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAYS  —THE  EF- 
FECTS  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS 
DISEASE.  RvEdwtn  Lkk.M.R.C  S  ,  Lomlon, 
and  THE  INF'LUENCE  oF  PREGNANCY  O.N 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TUBERCLES     By 


FERGUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Surgrry  in  King's  College,  London,  Ac. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volame,  of  abonl  700 
pages,  with  393  handsome  illu!>trations,  leather.    $4  CO. 


FOWNES  (GEORGE),  PH.  D.,  &c. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and  PracHcal. 

With  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  illusirationH.     Edited  by  Robert  Bkidges,  M.  D.    In  one 

large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  600  page<<,  extra  cloth,  S2  00. 

The  death  of  the  outhor  having  placed  the  editorial  cure  of  thin  work  in  the  practised  hanrf^  ol 
Drt».  Bence  Jones  and  A.  W,  Hofriimti,  everythiiiK  hu^  been  done  in  its  revision  which  exp^nence 
could  Migjii'St  to  kc«'p  it  on  a  Ifvel  with  the  rnpid  advance  of  cluMnicul  srjenee.  The  ui!J)iions 
requisite  to  this  pnrpo.-'e  hnve  ne<*et»ilaled  an  enlargeinent  of  the  page,  notwith«itnnding  which  the 
work  has  been  increased  by  nbuut  lilty  paife>.  At  the  same  time  every  care  has  bet»n  u>ed  to 
maintoin  its  distinctive  cliaruder  as  a  condensed  iiuinuul  for  the  sttident,  divested  of  all  unnec<»«»«ary 
detail  or  mere  theoretical  speeulaiitm.  The  additions  have,  of  course,  been  mainly  in  lh«f  depart- 
ment of  Organic  Chemistry,  which  ha*  made  su<*h  rapid  progi-cHs  within  the  la»»t  few  yenr»,  hut 
yet  equal  attention  has  bi»en  iK'-towed  on  the  other  brnn<"hes  ol  the  sul>j«»ct — Chemical  Phyjur!*  and 
Inorganic  (chemistry — to  pres<»nt  all  investigations  and  discoverie?-  of  importance!,  and  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  a-  a  cotnplete  inaiinal  of  the  whole  science,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
learner.  By  the  u*<*  <»f  a  small  but  exi-ecdinply  clear  type  the  matter  of  a  larsre  octavo  is  r<iiiipre'<^«ed 
within  the  convenient  and  portable  limits  t)t  a  moileruic  >izc<l  dnn(le(>imo,  and  ut  the  very  low  price 
aSized,  it  is  otlered  as  one  of  the  chcHi^e.-t  voUiiiie«.  l)erore  the  prolcs>iun. 

The  work  of  Dr.   Fownei  has  lone  t>een  tefora 
th(*  publir,  nnd  it*  mrntR  have  been  fully  tpprcci 


Dr.  Pownes' excellent  work  hna  Uern  univrrBuIly 
reooirnized  every whrrc  in  Imk  ownHnii  this<Miuntry. 
a«  the  bi'st  elcineotiiry  treiiliBi-  on  chriniiiiry  in  the 
Knpliah  tonrur,  nnd  ii  very  neiifrHlIv  adopted,  we 
believe,  a* the  itnndard  trxt-  lionk  in  all  <  nr rolleeei, 
both  litrrnryandicientifio. — Charleston  Med  Joum. 
mud  Reriew 


ated  as  the  bent  text-book  on  ohemiiiry  n^iw  to 
existence.  We  do  ni»t,  of  C(»uriie,  place  it  in  a  rank 
imperii»r  to  the  worki  of  Brande,  Grnham,  Turner, 
Greffory,  or  Ginelin,  but  we  say  thai,  aa  a  w«>rk 
for  atudcnta,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them.— Lmi 
don  JoM  mal  of  AfediciiM. 
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FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

Profenor  of  the  Principle!  aad  Praotioc  of  Medicine  in  BtlleTue  Iloap.  Med.  College,  New  Yt>rk. 

THE   PRTNCIPLKS   AND  PRACTICE  OF   MEDICINE.      For  tlio  u<o  of 

Practitioners  and  Student!*.  In  one  larg^e  and  band<«ofne  octavo  volume.  (Nttarly  Rcofiv.) 
The  want  ha^  for  iK>me  time  been  felt  in  this*  country  of  a  volume  whirh,  within  a  nio>.ierate 
compa>«t,  should  ^ive  a  clear  nnd  connected  view  of  general  nnd  >per*ral  patlioJo^ry  and  therapeutics 
ia  tbcir  mottt  modem  aspect.  Re  vnt  researches  have  modified  many  opinion^  which  «rere  ftinnrtrly 
universally  received  on  important  points  both  of  theory  itrid  pruetiee,  and  the^e  changes  nave  per- 
haps aji  yet  scarcely  received  the  attention  due  to  iheui  in  tha  worlfii  accessible  to  the  profe<>i>ion. 
The  author*:*  reputation  as  a  teacher  i>  a  guarantee  that  the  pre^ciil  volume  will  be  fully  up  to  iho 
motft  advanced  state  of  the  »cience  of  the  c'ay,  wHiJe  hi«  loiin^  and  varied  exneriemt'  a*  u  nracll* 
tioner  will  iu«urc  that  m  all  practical  details  hid  work  will  be  a  i»ound  and  lru»lworthy  guide. 

BY  THB  SAME  AtJTiioR.    {Preparing.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPTX)RATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

ING  THE  RESPlilATOKY  ORGANS.    Second  edition.    lo  one  large  and  handMine  octaTO 
Tolume,  extra  cloth. 

BY  THR  SAMl  AUTHOJL. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

TREATMENT  OP  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  abovt 
900  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  r;0. 


We  do  not  know  thiit  Dr.  Flint  has  written  any- 
thing which  is  not  first  rate;  but  this,  his  latest  con- 
tribution to  nirdical  literature,  in  our  opinion,  sur- 
passes all  the  others.  The  work  is  most  comprehen- 
sive in  its  scope,  and  m(»st  sound  in  the  views  uenun- 
eiatct.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and  methodical ; 
the  atalements  are  substantiated  by  facta,  and  are 


made  with  such  aimplicityand  sincf rify,  that  with- 
out them  they  would  carry  cobviotioa.  The  style 
18  admirably  clear,  direct,  and  free  from  drvnest. 
With  Dr.  Walshe's  excelleDt  treatise  before  us,  we 
nave  no  hesitation  in  sayinr  that  Dr.  Flint's  book  ia 
the  best  work  on  the  heart  in  the  Knglish  langaa^. 
—Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  8. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  tho  AppHoa- 

tion»  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  hy  Hbnrt  WATTitand  Robiekt 
Bridges,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  lars:e  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ot  over  800  very  large 
pege^,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wiH)d-cutH,  extra  cloth.     S')  r)0. 

3%  Part  11.,  completing  the  work  from  p.  4.31  to  end,  with  ludez.  Title  Matter,  &c.,  may  be 
jteparate,  cloth  backs*  and  paper  Hidei*.    jPrice  S3  00.  • 

Fiom  Prof.  S.  N.  Hortford^  Harvard  ColUg:       mfTord  to  be  without  this  edition  of  Prof.  Graham'a 
It  has,  in  its  earlier  and  less  perfect  editions,  been    Elements.— Si7/tm«a-«  Journal,  March,  1H». 
familiar  to  ine,  and  the  excellence  of  its  plan  and       From  Prof.  Woleott  Gibbs,  N.  Y.  Fr§e  Acadtrnp. 
the  clearness  and  eompletrness  of  its  discussions,       The  work  is  an  admirable  one  in  all  respects.and 
have  long  been  my  admiration.  jt,  republication  here  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  positive 

No  reader  of  English  works  on  this  science  can   influence  upon  the  progrcssofscienoe  in  this  eoantry. 

GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  Jkc. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Offifflial  and  other  MedicincH.    The  whole  adapted  to  Physiciani^  and  Pharmacea. 
liHta.    Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revimsd,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Kobcrt  P.  Thomaa, 
M.  D.,  Proi««»or  ot  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  Collese  of  Pharmncy.    In  one  large  mud 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  650  pages,  double  columnp.    $4  UO. 
It  was  a  work  requiring  much  perMverance,  and    vision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr  Thomas,  and  it 
when  published  was  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  be^i    now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  mosi  complete  works 
work  of  its  kind  that  had  issued  from  the  American    of  its  kind  in  any  lanffuagf;.    The  addition*  nniount 
presR.    Prof  Thoman  has  certainly  *' improved,^*  a^    to  about  <»eveiity  pnge»t,  and  no  effort  ha«  been  Kpared 
well  as  added  to  this  Formulary,  and  hu*  rendered  it    to  include  in  them  all  the  recent  improvements.    A 
additionally  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  pharma-    work  of  this  kind  npp«ur^  to  an  indispensable  to  the 
eeatjstsand  physicians.— Jm./immaiq/'PAarmaey.     physician,  and  there  is  none  we  cnn  more  eordially 

Wearchappy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved  'cc^mraend— W.  Y,  Jtmrnal  of  Mtditino. 
edition  of  this,  one  of  the  mo«t  valuable  and  useful       „  t       .    ^        .u    u    «     j         .       r  i 

works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pon.  Pre-eminent  amonx  the  best  and  most  nseful  eoa- 
It  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  will  be  found  P»»«t»"ns  of  he  present  day  will  he  f«und  the  work 
Of  daily  usefulness  to  practitioners  of  medicine ;  it  is  before  us,  which  can  have  been  pHMiueed  only  at  a 
better  adaptedto  their  purposes  than  the  dispensato-    very  great  cost  of  thought  »nd  labor.    A  short  de- 

ries.-&mtUfn  M^d,  and  Surg.  Journal.  IV?^'"''  T'"  •««''««;'***"'' i***\?"*'""**'.P"*  **? 

-  ,             ,  ^                   i.  , .      ..                               ..  hirh  an  estimate  on  this  work     W  e  are  not  covni- 

ItiBOneofthemostuscful  books  *  country  practl-  ^^'^t  of  the  existence  of  a  parallel  work.    Us  value 

tioner  can  possibly  have.— MfduaiCAroFiieis.  ^^n  be  apparent  u»  our  readersfrom  tue  sketch  of 

This  is  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- one  paces  its  c<intenis  above  fiven.    We  strongly  recommend 

embracing  all  on  the  subject  ofpreparinf  and  admi-  it  to  all  who  are  enK'iffed  either  in  practical  medi- 

oisiering  medicines  thai  can  be  desired  by  the  physi  cine,  or  moreexclusively  with  its  literature. — Land, 

eian  and  pharmaceutist.—  Wntam  Laneol.  Mtd.  Gatettt. 

The  anountof  nseful,  everyday  matter.for  a  prac  ^  ^^^y  u„f„i  ^^k,  and  a  most  complete  compsa. 

Uelng  physician,  is  really  immenso.-BM<en  Mtd  jia„  .,„  jhe  subji  ct  of  materia  medica.    We  know 

aittf  Sicrg.  /SfiriMl.  ^^f  ^^^  y^„,i|  m  ^^r  languaice,  or  any  other,  so  eoa* 

This  ediuon  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  re-  -  prcheniive  in  all  iu  details.— Loadoa  Lancet. 


16  HENRy  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jeflereon  Medical  Collefe  of  Philadelphiai  fte. 

Enlarged  Editiozi.    How  Beady. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY :  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Opera- 

tive.  lUui^trated  by  over  Thirteen  Hundred  Engravings.  Third  edition,  much  enlarged  and 
carefully  revi^d.  In  two  large  and  beautii'uUy  printed  royal  octavo  volumeH,  of  ^200  pagea: 
leather.    $15  00.    (Just  Issued,)  ^ 

The  exhauMion  within  five  years  of  two  large  editions  of  so  elaborate  and  oompreheD9iT« 
a  woik  89  this  is  the  bent  evidence  that  the  author  wan  not  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the 
want  which  exii«ted  of  a  complete  American  SvMem  of  Surgery,  presenting  the  science  in  all  ila 
necessary  details  and  in  all  its  branches.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  supply  this  want 
ia  shown  not  only  by  the  rapid  sale  of  the  work,  but  alm>  by  the  very  fuvurabie  manner  in  whiA  it 
has  been  received  by  the  organs  of  the  profession  in  this  countr>'  and  in  Europe,  and  by  the  fact  that 
a  tranHJaticHi  is  now  preparing  in  Holland — a  mark  of  appreciation  not  often  bestowed  oa  any  tciea- 
tific  work  so  extended  in  size. 

The  author  has  not  been  insensible  to  the  kindness  thus  bestowed  upon  his  labors,  and  in  reviHing 
the  work  for  a  third  edition  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it 
has  been  received.  Every  portion  has  been  subjected  to  close  examination  and  revision ;  any  defi- 
eiencies  apparent  have  been  supplied,  and  the  results  of  recent  progress  in  the  science  and  art  ol 
•mgery  have  been  everywhere  introduced;  while  the  series  of  illustrations  has  been  still  further 
enlarged,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  illustrated  works  ever  laid  before  the  prof«s^MHl. 
To  accommodate  these  very  extensive  additions,  the  form  of  the  work  ha!>  been  altered  to  a  royal 
octavo,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  matter  and  value  of  the  book,  its  size  wi  1  be  found 
more  convenient  than  before.  Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  printing  to  render  the  typographical 
execution  unexceptionable,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  to  prove  a  work  in  every  way  worthy  at 
a  place  in  even  the  most  limited  library  of  the  practitioner  or  Hiudent. 

Has  Dr.  Orois  satisfactorily  fulfilled  this  object  ?  confess  we  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  work 
A  careful  perusal  of  hit  volumes  enables  us  to  ^ive  |  which  is  before  us— the  most  complete  treatise apoa 
an  answer  in  theaffirmscive.  Not  only  has  he  given  surgery  ever  published,  cither  ia  ihia  or  any  otstr 
to  the  reader  an  elabiirate  and  well-wriiten  nceount  |  country,  and  we  might,  perhaps,  snfelv  say,  tbs 
of  his  o^n  vast  experience,  but  he  has  not  failed  to  ■  most  originHl.  Thert  is  no  subject  belonging  pro- 
embody  in  his  pages  the  opinions  snd  practice  of  perly  to  surgery  which  has  not  received  from  ike 
anrireons  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  |  author  a  due  share  of  uttrntion.  Dr.  Gri»ts  hassap- 
resalt  has  been  a  work  of  such  completeness,  that  it  j  plied  r  want  in  surgical  hteratnre  whi<*h  has  hmt 
kM  no  saperior  in  the  systematic  treatises  on  sur-  |  been  felt  by  practitioners;  he  has  furnished  as  wiu 
gery  which  have  emanated  from  English  or  Conti-  a  complete  practical  treatise  upon  surgery  ia  all  its 
Rental  authors.  It  has  been  justly  objected  that  |  departments  As  Atirncins,  we  are  proud  of  the 
these  have  been  far  from  complete  in  man  vrgBcntinl  achirvtrmrutj  as  surgenns,  we  are  most  sinc-erfly 
particulars,  many  of  them  hnvinir  been  deficient  in  thniikful  to  Inm  fur  his  cxtraord  nary  lat>«>rs  in  i>ur 
some  of  the  most  importiint  points  whi-h  slmuld  bciiulf — N.  Y.  Rnvitw  and  Bvffalo  Aftd  Jomrmml. 
characterize  such  works  Some  at  thnn  have  l.ren  |  ^hc  great  m<  rit  of  the  work  may  be  itaied  as 
elaborate-too  elHlM.rHte-wiih  respect  to  cerinin  f,,^UywB.  It  presents  sunjical  sr.ence  as  m  exii:s 
diseases,  whi  e  they  have  merely  ghnced  at,  or  ^,  ,he  l.iteHt  di.te,  with  all  it8  impioveineots ;  and 
given  an  unsatisfactory  account  of,  otners  equally  -^  oiscu^.-s  every  t.ipic  in  due  propor-mn.  X.w 
important  to  the  surgeon  Dr.  Gross  has  avoided  j,,^  „  omitted,  nothirir  is  in  excess -CA.esfs 
thiserror,  and  has  nr<Kluced  the  most  c..ii,plete  w..rk  !  ^,,  j^  />a„„„,r,  May,  ItrW. 
that  has  yet  issued  from  the  press  on  the  science  and  .  '       ....        ,         .^     « 

practice,  of  surgery.  It  is  n«»t,  strictly  speaking,  a  '  ^^  «  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Gross's 
Dicti<  nary  of  Surgery,  hur  it  gives  to  the  reader  all  .  in»«t  valual.le  and  excellent  compendium  of  Sar- 
theinforiiiati..n  that  he  may  require  for  his  treat.iient  geiy  withuui  again  drawing  aitenti-n  to  it.  :->  we 
of  surgical  diseases.  Having  saidso  much,  it  might  »ii«l  m  our  notice  of  his  first  e<litii.n.  as  an  evi.lenee 
apnear  superfluous  to  add  another  w  ird  ;  but  it  is  '»''  the  progress  our  American  brethren  are  making 
only  due  to  Dr.  Gross  t<i  state  that  he  has  embraced  \  towards  eKtahhihing  a  liierslure  of  ilieir  own.— 
the  opportunity  of  transferring  to  his  pages  a  vast .  Dublin  (Juarttrly  Journal,  F^.  Irt3. 
■nmberof  engravings  from  Knglish  and  other  an-  ;  it  has  been  characterized  by  the  repreiieDtative 
laors,  illustrative  Ol  the  pathology  ana  treatment  of  :  pr„,  and  by  individual  surgeons  of  the  lighmt 
anrgica I  diseases.  To  these  are  added  several  hun-  |  eminence,  both  at  home  nnd  Hhroad,  as  '*r4'  ^«i 
dred  original  wood-cuts.  The  work  altogether  ct>m-  .  $yst*mttn  work  on  xurgtry  eter  pubtiik'd  in  thr 
mends  iiself  to  the  attention  of  Britihn  surgeons,]  English  langunge;^'  and  that  the  pr:ifessii>n  at 
from  whom  it  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  extensive  >  lurge.  have  given  substantial  prmifs  of  their  ag tee- 
patronage.— LoM/foa  Lanret^  Sept.  1,  I8<>0.  meat  to  ihis  verdict,  is  sufTieiently  evident  fn.iH  the 

Of  nr    GroM's  treatise  on  Sureerv  we  can  say    '""^'*  ""^*  transUtions  into  Kuropean  lantuares  I  ave 
Dr    Gross  ■  *™'?*  "° /."^P"^  *^^^  been  called  for,  and  that  «o  shortly  uiirr  I's  trit 

no  more  than  that  It  IS  the  most  elaborate  amU^^^^^^^  appearance,  anU  at  a  time  mo.i  unfavorable  i.i 
dMe  work  on  this  branch  of  the  heal^^^^^^  l.itrary '' enterpriie."  the  Philadelphia  puMiM.ers 

nns  ever  been  Puhlish^d    n  «ny  c<  "nl;y      A  ■^■-  ,  i,„ve  round  ii  p.v  t..  issue  a  »  sec.n'd  edin-u.  muei 

r."dM  ::;^v«v:t-..t:r  ^:^^^z^ .  -i^j  ">f.;  '-;•/•'>'  -v..cd...-.^..>.a  m... 

some  extracis  from  it,  to  enable  our  readers  ro  judge    i"'"»»'»'y,  •^»»>.  ««•- 

of  iheciasmcalsiyleof  theauth<»r,and  the  exhaust-  i  We  are  much  gratified  to  be  able  t«i  announce  a 
ing  way  lu  which  each  subject  is  treated.— DmI/im  new  euiiiou  of  thu  Cyclopedia  of  Surnt  r;. .  C-n- 
Quartirty  Journal  of  Mtd.  Scitnee.  sidering  the  larpe  si/.e  of  the  w.irk  Knd  its  expen- 

The  work  is  so  superior  to  its  prcde<.s...  in  ! ---^ 
ma  ter  and  extent,  as  W.11  as  in  illustrations  and  ,  Hdaptaiion    o  the  want-  -i  me 

.tyie  of  publication  M.»t  we  can  honest  y  ri^oin^  profension.  but  it  .peaic.  well  for  the  inHl  rei.ee 
:r  l!;.tVeyo'un'rpVHTtTtUt^.'-;A"^^^^^  ■  ;[.A"--n  .urge/,ns.-.l.un>a.  M.d.r.l  T.m.,. 

xZ^.tT^V.  rr;r"'¥l.e";e;;::;!;::i';S.;c;u;;  •  a  ;alunble  and  ey.n  necej.^y,dd.,ion  r.  every 
autfior  his  for  m  mv  ycHrs  summIu.  <t,  both  as  .-.  Hur-  |  '"'Kf"!  I.hr.'.ry.-f  H^m^io  M.  H  Joum  ,  Dee  Ir..:. 
gmin  and  as  a  writer,  hail  prepared  ur  to  expect  a  A  syntein  of  Bunrerv  which  we  think  unrivalled 
Ueatise  of  great  excellence  and  originality;  but  we  ,  in  our  language— .ffrifiAA  Amtricnn  Journal. 

BT  THE  RAMK  AtrTHOS. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOIIEIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PA?. 
SAGEa.    Jn  one  li«nd»omeocuvovo\\utte,eiXt»c\u\Yi,^\\V\\V»\i«>i«iMk.  '«,*».    $8  73. 
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QR088  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D. 
Profenor  of  8ariB)Cry  in  the  Jefferson  MHical  College  of  Philadelphia,  &e. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  edition,  thoroughly 

revised  and  rreatly  improved.    In  one  largpe  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  wiih  alK)Ut  ihree 

hundred  andfiAy  beautiful  illu»tration8,  of  which  a  targe  number  are  from  original  drawings, 

extra  cloth.    94  00. 

The  very  rapid  advance?  in  the  Si«.ience  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  the  last  few  years  have 
rendered  essential  a  thorough  modification  of  thii«  work,  with  a  view  oi'  making  it  a  correct  expo- 
nent of  the  present  state  oi  the  subject.  The  very  careful  munues  in  which  thit  task  .has  been 
executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has  undergone,  have  enabled  the  author  to  say  that 
"  with  the  many  changes  and  improvements  now  inirudui^ed,  the  work  may  be  regarded  almost  at 
a  new  treatise,"  while  the  efforts  of  the  author  have  been  seconded  as  regards  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  the  American  press. 

BT  THX  8AXE  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON   THE   DISEASES,   INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  IJRlNARy  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  with  one  hundre<i  and  eighty- 
four  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $4  00. 

Philof^phieal  in  its  design,  methodical  in  its  ar- 1  agree  with  ni,  that  there  is  no  work  In  the  Rnfcliah 
nuigement,ample  and  sound  m  its  practical  deuils,- Ungasge  which  can  msice  any  jast  pretensions  to 
it  may  in  truth  be  said  to  leave  scarcely  anything  to   be  its  eqnul. — N.  Y.  Journal  9/Mtdiein$. 
bedesired  on  so  important  a  subject.— BsJlo  Mod.  1      a  volume  replete  with  truths  and  princinlei  of  the 


r  Surg  Journul.  \  jtm«nt  value  in  the  investigation  of  these  diieases.— 

Whoever  will  pemie  the  vast  arooant  of  valuable  j  Anuricam  Medical  Journal. 
practieal  information  it  contains,  will,  we  think, | 


GRAY  (HENRY),  F.  R.  8., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  &e. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.     The  Drawings  b^  H.  V. 

Carter,  M.  D.,  late  Demonstrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Ho^'pital ;  the  Dissections  jointly 
by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter.    Second  American,  fruin  the  second  revived  and  improved 
London  edition.    In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  pages,  with  38M  large 
and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  S^  00;  leather,  rallied  bands,  $7  00. 
The  speedy  exhaustion  o(  a  large  edition  of  this  work  is  sufflcient  evidence  that  its  plan  and  exe- 
cution have  been  found  to  present  superior  practical  odvaniai^s  in  facilitaiiiiv  the  ^tlldv  of  Anato- 
my    In  presenting  it  to  the  profcssiun  a  seoond  tune,  the  author  has  availed  himself  o^  the  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  any  deficiencies  which  experience  in  its  use  had  shown  to  exist,  and  to  correct 
any  errors  ot  aetail,  to  which  the  first  edition  ot  a  scientific  work  on  so  extensive  and  complicated 
a  science  is  liable.     The^e  improvements  have  resulted  in  some  increase  in  the  size  of  the  volume, 
while  twenty-six  new  wood-cuts  have  been  added  to  the  beautiful  series  of  illu-^trations  which 
form  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  work.    The  American  editiiw  ha«  been  passed  through  the  presi 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  professional  man,  who  has  taken  every  care  to  render  it  in 
■II  respects  accurate,  and  it  is  now  presented,  without  any  increase  ot  price,  as  fitted  to  maintain 
■nd  extend  the  popularity  which  it  has  ever^'where  acquired. 

With  little  trouble,  the  busy  practitioner  whose  ,  work  of  Mr.  Gray  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
knowledge  ofanatomy  may  have  become  obscured  by  I  profession,  feeling  certain  tiiat  it  should  be  regarded 
want  of  practice,  may  now  resuscitate  his  former  as  one  of  the  moat  valuable  contriDutions  ever  mode 
anatomical  lore,  and  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 


It  is  to  this  class  of  individuals,  and  not  to  the  stu- 
dent alone,  that  this  work  will  ultimately  tend  to 
be  of  most  incalculable  advantaite,  and  we  feel  sat- 
failed  that  the  library  of  tbe  medical  man  will  soon 


to  educational  literature.— J^.  Y.  Montklf  htvUvt. 
Dee.  1S59. 

In  this  view,  we  regard  the  work  of  Mr.  Gray  as 
far  bftter  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pmffssum, 


be  eonsidered  incomplete  in  which  a  copy  of  this  md  especially  of  the  student,  than  any  treHtiw  op 
work  does  not  exist.-  Madras  QuarUrly  Journal  matomy  yet  published  In  this  country,  ft  is  destined, 
^f  Mod.  Science,  July,  IWtl.  j  '^/J!****'!'''  ^  snperwsde  *li  others,  both  as  a  mHnaal 

-iL.      J-  .      .  L  •  J       .      1        J       J  I  i»f  dissections,  and  a  standard  of  reference  to  the 

This  edition  18  much  improved  and  enlarged,  and  |  ,tudent  of  general  or  reUlivc  anatomy.  — iV.  Y. 
aoataiDB  several  new  illustratiiins  by  Dr.  weitma-  i  Jof^rnal  of  AfidteiiM,  Nov.  lbS». 
oott.    The  volume  is  a  complete  companion  to  the 

disaeeting-room,  and  saves  the  necessity  "f  the  stu  in  our  judgment,  the  m<»de  of  illustration  adopted 
denti)ossc«singawietyof«*ManualB.»»— TAsLm*.  in  the  presrnt  volume  cannot  but  present  msny  ad- 
d9n  Lancety  Feb.  I»,  IWI.  I  vaotages  to  the  student  of  anatomy.    To  ttae  zraloua 

The  work  before  us  is  one  entitled  to  the  highest  diseiple  of  Vesaiius.  earnestly  desinras  of  rtmk  im- 
praise,  and  we  aeeordinrly  welcome  it  as  a  valu-  provement,  the  biMtk  will  certainly  lie  of  iiinnrnse 
able  addition  to  rordical  literature.  Intcrmeiiiate  |  vniue;  but,  at  the  same  timn,  we  must  also  oonfeis 
in  fulness  of  detail  between  the  trcAtises  of  S.iar-    that  to  those  simply  desirous  o(  **crnmining"  it 

K7  and  of  Wilson,  its  rbaracleristic  merit  lies  in  1  will  be  an  undoubted  fiodiend.  The  peculiar  value 
e  number  and  excelkuce  of  the  engravings  it  of  Mr.  Grny's  miNie  of  illustration  is  nowhnre  more 
eontaina.  Most  of  theie  are  original,  of  much'  markedly  evident  than  in  the  chapter  on  (isteology, 
larger  than  ordinary  size,  and  admirably  executed  iind  esprrially  in  those  portions  which  treat  of  the 
The  various  parts  are  also  lettered  after  the  plnn  '  hones  of  the  hend  and  of  th*ir  development.  The 
adopted  in  Rolden's  Osteology.  It  would  be  aiffi-  |  study  of  these  parti  is  thus  made  one  of  comparative 
ealt  to  over-estimate  the  advantnrev  ofrer<  d  by  this  e:isr,  if  not  of  |Kiiiti  ve  pleasure :  and  thi»se  bngl>eara 
mode  of  pietorial  iilusirati<m.  Bones,  liruments,  o<  the  student,  the  temporal  anJ  sphenoid  hemes,  are 
maBclea,Dlood vessels,  and  nerves  are  each  in  turn  shorn  of  half  their  terrors.  It  is,  in  our  estimation, 
flgared,and  marked  with  their  appropriate  names;  -  an  admirsbieandcompletetest-bookfor  the  student, 
thaBenabtingthestttdenttoc(mprehend,ataglHnce,  and  a  useful  work  of  reference  for  the  nraetitionerj 
what  would  otherwise  often  be  ignored,  or  at  any  its  plctorunl  chanirrer  forming  a  novel  element,  to 
rate,  aeqaired  only  by  pmlimged  and  irksome  ap-  which  we  have  already  sufficiently  alluded.— >!«• 
plication.    In  eondvsion,  we  heartily  commend  the    Journ.  Mod.  5e<.,  Jnly,  1B59. 
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nuKits  <  i\<Ti Ti  r» ««  wn  pRACxrcK  op      tick  of  AUscrLTArioN    \vd  omi 

<l   ,i>.\H  ,       K-.':.iii  rd.i.nri,  impr.....*-!!  ru..t   :il  MOOF.S  OF  PHV!«It:AL  DI  A^JNoVlS  I.\B» 

J.-..'      *\   '  •  rhirrv-riMirpi:it#>t.    In  twon.'tniiiii>m#!  KASKj*  OF  THK  LL'N^iJ*  AAD  HEART  » 

/•#••  I'M    .•.'mil.  M.  fiiniHi.i  ri"  about   l.WKj  pue-8.  mnti  iMlifi'm       i  vol.  rtivai   L'2mn     •«  riiA.m. 

l»-.ii.-r.r.i.^-,ihHm!-.    #H  r»0  3l»4.    il  -25.  ««u.,  .*.««■,» 

e.AiinM  K  s  \IKI>U;ai.  i:ilK.\Tl!*TRY,  for  thr  afir  r  wn-*    VFnn-Af      v^^*n».^    ..».  » 

I  •,!!..    X-.'     ..i..fi,   lilt   i*w  with  wu^.outA     il  I*  i.K«-Tlo>ir*.     b  roin  rne  third  Li»od.ia  cMii 

Bl  I  '.r  ««   \ri.\?*  OF    PATHf)(,0<»rCAL   HIS-  f.l.io.                                                 "umc,  ucrm  cm 

T.MO.;n        Tr,rMl..frrl    w.rh    .W,  and  Artdi-  qORNFR.*   :*PF.riAL     \X  \TOMV  A\D  I& 

.  ••  •  '■' '  •" '- •  p'-  -« -"-^  *» ««     ?r"^;":;r:/  rn.!;i^Tan  isk;^^^^^^ 

|ltij»ir.A'  I.NTKOIM'CTIO.N  TO   THE   PRAC-        i  1 1. mr  ration*.    *«  00.  P*»«.  wimw^w 

HILLIER  (THOMA5J,   M.  D., 
I'mv»'.»»>  f.»  thf  SKin  r>«»pir»m*'nt  of  i;n.v»-«r.-  Co  ■.r»<?  Ff  sp.ra. ;  Puy9ii*i»a  to  the  nofpitml  fur  Sid 

nNM>i:<K)K   OF  SKf.V    nrsVri'l^^/FMil   STL'DKXTS  AXD    PRACTI- 

•|  I'  >\  I  i;s      |m  (iiif  ni.fii  rovHl  1  imo.  \-t  iime,  «>:'  a"-.  •::  /•'•  pag*;-*.  with  two  plate:*;  extra eimi^ 

I  I  I.  •«  ^  '    •  ■»         ^  Y/»|/»  lifttiff  ) 

P'rom  T»'E  Ar-7H-.p>  "'r.^-i's. 
•    \iy   .».. .,..  j.„».  |^.,.|,  f,,  f.irrii^h  lo  »frKl»'nt-  Hr.*{  pran*'  *  •  ■  - ••  a  '^n^rworfhy.  prartica?.  andf<«- 
,H  .•  •    ...  .      ..,.,..  ^vli..  \\  -ii'ii-  r..rnf.r..-*;  fr.e  arrpa:r--  r.-    '  '.v  .-.'  .:.»,  ..  n;?  iWn  irnown  ot'curanwii* 

ill-.  .  ,•..  .1.  .1    .•  wfmi  h.i«  U'«'ii  fiiorp  reo^-ni  y  h-.."**  i"  *.-•     .- »:  bv  Eimii^h.  French,  aiiiJ  CierflMB 
il«    ii.«-  .  V  ••<  n*  wrii  Hx  lo  iMnl»'»cly  !h»'  ino>l  irrj-i.-a.::  re*.! :»  of  ray  uwiiezpier  ence  in  lefeicaet 

'        "     ••'-  }• "»  »"»»»•  H*n  liTHirrr.  wr  f^r.  a-^-!  --»,-•    r..-  •.,  jhi^  departmenr  of  m^d-dne, 

»- •'    ••  »•  *  «»""'\  t«»n«r..rrpli*h  h.<»  i  Ni--.    .:  p-^-r- 1-    ^  a  «*.)i  d«rn-ed  and  coownieal 

»••  •  ^        -..ii.j.i  M-  hM  iriHf  ih«  j^ntra:  p'-ar:  :..  ".•-  .-•'•j-i  .-e^  fi^r  hx*  gu:JaiK*e. 

%      *     .      ..X    ■■•«»•••«• 'rlf  «fii«l-nt, Mill!  fli«  ii.f.»rmHf. .-.••--»  z»f  in  I",  ghowt  iheauthor  to be« 
H       ...  .«  •     *.  ■   •••••iiMili  iiif.  Hi  llir  liiiv — London  L^H-t:    rr_    '_>.  l-cJ5. 

HAMILTON  (FRANK   H.),   M.  D., 

!•...     <^  .t    .1  <  Mtrrry  in  »hr  Lonir  l«!ar..!  Cl.rce  H   iipital 

A    ri:\r:n'\i    TKKVTIsK   ON   FRACTrilKS   AND   blSIX)CATI0N8. 

,  .1  .1. 1  •itj.'oxnl      lit  oiu«  innre  and  hand^me  octavo  reiume,  of  o\-er  730 

......    ^    .«i»     o.'-.i"..ii*.r\frttfloih,  SO'ir). 

«  .       ..:....:•;   \%  o'-'i.'ii  oi  III!*  work  ^h()ws  that  it  ha«  been  *u.x*e<.*fiil  in  securinf 

•'• •'»'»  *""*'»»»'dttu'hori!y  lor  Consultation  and  revreni'e  on  itMmsorl- 

»•      .        !•      •      •••  '•    ."  I'^-'^'JC  't  ihroiiirh  the  p^e^^,  the  author  ha*  Taken  the  oppi»rtn- 

..!    •••••  wh.iirwr  improv«Mneni«»  have  been  'siiff^'^ted  hv  further 

^  •     '•        •■  •    ••'«.»p!»'r  »»"t;mi-^hol  Kraciurc>w..i  Ih?  founj'lo  adapt 

•  •       »    ••"»  Mir-ofions.    One  ^rent  finil  VH!u:il.!r  ffururr  .n  the 

»  ♦    ■■  •    »  •'  •*■•  vv-Mk  liifi.rf  iiK  IS  ihc  furl  ihnr  ;:  r.tmpr:f»«  a  I  tnc 

.    »  \\-...\  iii.prdVMiiin's  inrrcHliuTtl  iiin  !r!r  p',iit:rr  .'f  Noth 

'     '    -•.««•..«  r'li'^liKliriiHl  Aiiif-ncan  mireerv. ami  though  IMT  f'r.»ni 

'     .:    ^-ii!!-  «Miii?tiriu  iiitntion  «it  i>iirciiutin'*rirai' urif  htii.rB.  the 

«•*«••'  «t ;  author  liy  no  inrnn*  (iicourttirrf  (he  n.trif'iii— !>ut  r.io 

•     •  •■'  •  i  »••'"«•  provalfnt  in  smuf  qunrtrrsl  ttiat  nocnmc  i«  )r.'4id 

^^  V      .      •   •   •  u  'I*  ..n  iiiiIrKh   iiiiiMirtrd  from  Frjiuor  or  lieni,Auy.      Tue 

•»      »»  ««  •  ■   ■■•   i.".-..ii|.  lMff#r  liulf  iif  ihp  work  ii  ifri'offd  r.»  r'lr  r /r*i'!-r!i- 

•        •      «•       •    \    'fst-M' Mt  'ion  of  tli<r  variouiidi«h»caiii<'fi«and  rhfir  flppr'vn- 

.    »»  .  '-t  ^  III  .ij«i.  Iff  trcatincnr   and  its  mrrif  i*  fu'h  equal  to  timt  of 

<  '•       »      '  t.\   ..n  iii|i  thf  prvfvding  noriwa.—Tki  London  Lameet, May  5, 

\  .  •  .  1  wfi  tir.d  iSdO. 

■         '•'     *•--:•••<•  "It*  r.«.        li  i»  rniphatirnllytfcf  hook  apon  the  lubifcti  of 

•  •    "  ' '•■'••  "'"•  ""■•■"  P"''"''**  winch  ii  trc'iifs.  and  we  cannot  douhl  thui  ii  will 

•       "  '•' ,':";-;  ••'  ■  !    '  ••;• -""^r  .-..n!  id.-ia-  .,„„,„„„.  .„  ,„  ,„.  ^..^  „„  indefinite  ponod  of  lime. 

'•"•     ■h-"f"U't:',M*,i.Joyrn  1,1.  Irs.l.  \vi,..„  xvri.:iy.  li..wcver.  that  we  believe  it  will  at 

I  ■  I  viiii!ii'l<'  ri.nmlMiMi»n  fo  ihr  8urijfry  of  ,.ncr  taKr  ii»c'|ilar»' h»  flu*  l.ml  tioukior  con»uira'n.B 

III,-   .  .Ill    .  ir-iiii  tillri*lii'iiK.aiMi  If  flir  iimrr  wr'lroiiir,  |iy  »li«'  lOHriirn.nrr ;  and  ihat  ll  Will  f«»rm  rfc**  m«'«t 

II  ihr  pii-iiriii  MUM-  wi'  ilo  nof  p.»t«iit"*»  ^/VJ7,7V.V'.',*'M/if'iV.'''','.'*,J'''  '"'•'•aW*' puidc  infin»rc»D* 


ndfh.M)|»rM«r8of  \v"n..n         .i"'    »     ^'   ^'f 
imi-<....     '""""I   ♦>  oin'-n  and  Pi.  I  .I-....  ._  .1. . '. 


•"l:  ".•")  t  uie  niiioiiu!  tit  1....1      • '  >  •  *'»««.-ly.Hnd     iiii'..«i  n..        V V    •  ■  .  ^    »  ""«-irnin»uroe«»— 

.     JJiJering  hy  u  |,.  -h  ?|,;.v  '"''";««• »«"'  ^-vrn  of ,.,.,""    ■  ^i.  H    !  i  »'y';^""»"T  **'{"•  ««  i"t»re.l  «nc  value  i» 
^    llMir  oh«i||,.,e..    ,,"  ;  * )   "^^  ii'V.iii:,hiv  u|.,., .  ..I.     ^     t     '^*  **^  *'"''  •"••J»4'-«l  trcatigft  of  11  rcoer.l  dnte 

The  iiiuMratiou.,  t:;;;;^;:;:  ;;""•  -•»  ••«••"- 1  ^'"-  '"'••  '^••'-  "^"-"''  '•*"•  ^=*^^- 

^r'gaial,  are  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  of  one-half  the  natural  sue. 
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HODQE  (HUQH  L.),  M.  D.. 
L«te  Profcmor  of  Midwifery,  Ac,  in  the  UQiverttty  of  PennijlTmiua. 

PRTNCTPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.     In  one  larjre  nuarto 

volnme  of  over  550  pegef«t  with  one  hundred  and  fifry^eiyht  figure;*  on  thirty  two  heniiii fully  eie- 
cuted  lithographic  plates,  and  numeroiM^ wood-cuts  in  the  text.  SI 4  00.  (JuH  Issued.) 
Thi**  work,  embodying  the  rexuitB  of  an  extensive  pnictioe  for  more  than  forty  year*,  cannot  fhil 
to  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  thi:»  department  of  medifine.  The  author'^ 
pooilion  ait  one  of  (he  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  in  ihi:*  country  is  well  known,  and  the  fruit 
of  his  ripe  experience  and  long  observation,  carefully  matured  and  elaborated,  must  ferve  a<  an 
invaluable  text-bo^^k  for  the  student  and  an  unfailing  counsel  for  the  practitioner  in  the  emergencies 
which  so  frequently  ari.««e  in  obj«!elric  practice. 

The  illusiraiions  form  a  novel  feature  in  the  work.  The  lithographic  plates  are  all  original, 
md  to  msure  their  absolute  accuracy  they  have  all  been  copied  from  photographs  taken  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  In  ordinary  obstetrical  plates,  the  position*  of  the  fiPlus  are  represented  l)V  dia- 
gram* or  sections  of  the  patient,  which  are  of  course  purely  imaginary,  and  their  correctness  i« 
scarcely  more  than  a  mailer  of  chance  with  the  artist.  Th^ir  beauty  a*  pictures  i*  thereby  increased 
without  correspondins:  utility  to  the  student,  as  in  practice  he  must  for  the  mo!*t  part  depend  for  his 
diagnosis  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  foetal  hkuU  and  the  pelvic  Ixmcs  of  the  mother,  [t  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  the  points  upon  which  he  is  in  future  to  rely,  ^hou'd  form  the  basis  of  his 
invtruclion,  and  consequently  in  the  preptiratii>n  of  the^e  illustration*  the  ^«keleton  hu*  alone  been 
used,  and  the  aid  of  photc^raphy  invoked,  by  which  a  serie*  of  representations  has  been  secured  of 
the  strictest  and  most  rigid  accuracy.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  value  thu*  added  to  the  very  full 
cietsi's  on  the  subject  of  the  Mecuanis.m  of  Labour  with  which  the  work  abounds 

it  may  be  added  that  no  pains  or  expanse  have  been  spared  to  render  the  mechanical  exccutioa  ol 
the  volume  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  teachings  it  contains. 


HABERSHON  (S.  O.),  M.  D., 

Aaaiataot  Physician  to  and  Leetarer  nn  Materia  Mediea  and  Thermpeatica  at  Guy*a  Hospital,  fte. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND   PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  CAECUM.  AND  INTES- 
TINES. With  illustrations  on  wood.  Id  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  312  pogeii,  extra 
eloth.    92  50. 


HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.  D. 
A  DICTTONART  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.    A  new  American  edition.    Revi^^•d.  with  numerous  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  «  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."    In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  cloth,  of  over  500  double  columned  pages.    $1  M. 
To  both  praetitioner  and  atadent^  we  recommend  i  nae ;  embracinfr  every  department  of  medical  aeleaat 


this  dictionary  as  being  convenient  in  size,  aceurmte  '  down  to  the  very  latest  date.— W««i«m  Lanett. 

IB  definition,  and  safflciently  full  and  complete  for  i      Hoblyn'a  Dictionary  haa  long 

ordinary  conBuItation.-rAar/««<m  M<d.  Jonrn.        \  „,     ^'j,  ^^^^  ^eat  bot>k  of  deftnitiona  we  have,  ud 


' "" I  UB.     iiiB  me  neai  ounv  im  uvnnititmB  wtq  navr.  ajut 

We  know  of  no  dictionary  better  arranged  and  •  ou^ht  always  to  be  upon  the  stadeBt'a  table.— 
adapted.  Itianotencumberedwitbtheobsoleteterms  ,  89Ut/umMtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
at  a  bygone  age,  bat  it  contains  all  that  are  now  in  I 


JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8., 

Profeaaor  of  Ophthalmie  Medieine  and  Surgery  in  Univeraity  College,  London,  ke. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OPHTHALiMIC   MEDICINB 

AND  SURGERY.    With  one  hundred  and  iceventeen  illur«tratioiifi.    Third  and  revi;«ed  Ameri* 

can,  with  additions  from  the  Mcono  London  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 

cloth,  ol  456  pagea.    $3  25. 

Seven  years  having  elap«ed  ^ince  the  appearance  of  the  Iaf4  edition  of  thin  standard  work,  very 
OODsiderable  additions  have  been  found  neoenMry  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to  the  advance  of  ophthai* 
mic  science  The  introduction  of  the  onhthalmoi«cop(*  ha<t  resulted  in  adding  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  pathology  uf  the  diseaMeK  of  the  eye,  parliculurly  of  it>  more  d'*eply  seated  tisMieH,  and 
corresponding  improvement'*  in  med.cal  ireaimeni  and  operative  pn1cedu^e^  nave  lieen  infrtnluced. 
Allthew  matters  the  editor  has*  endeavoured  to  add,  l)eariiig  in  mind  the  character  of  the  volume  as  a 
condensed  and  practical  manual  To  accommodate  thi:<  unavoidable  increa>e  in  the  fize  of  the  work, 
its  form  has  been  changed  from  a  duodecimo  to  an  octavo,  and  it  is  presented  as  worthy  a  continu- 
ance of  the  favour  which  hat  been  bestowed  on  former  editions. 

A  complete  series  of  "  test-types"  for  examining  the  accommodating  power  of  the  eye,  will  be 
found  an  important  and  useful  addition. 


JONES  (O.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  8.,  Sl  EDWARD  H.  8IEVEKINQ,  M.D., 

Aaaiatant  Physicians  and  Lecturers  in  St.  Mary'a  Hospital,  L<»ndon. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    First  Ameritjan  F^ition, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engravings.    In  one  large  and 

beautiftil  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  50. 

Aa  a  eonclse  text-book,  eonUining,  in  a  condenaed  >  obliged  to  glean  front  a  great  nanber of  monographa. 
fom,  a  eoinnXe  outline  of  what  is  knnwn  in  the  and  the  field  was  so  ezlenaive  that  bat  few  cuUivatea 
domain  of  Pathologieal  Anatomy,  it  is  perhaps  the  l  it  with  any  decree  of  soceesa.  As  a  simple  work 
beat  work  ia  the  English  language.  Its  great  merit  of  reference,  therefore,  it  Is  of  great  valne  to  Ua 
eoaaiata  in  its  eompleteaess  and  brevity^  and  in  this  student  of  pathologieal  anatomy,  and  shoald  be  is 
respect  it  aapplies  a  great  desideratum  in  our  lite-  I  every  phyaieian'a  Ubrary.— Winismi^aiicil, 
ratare.    Heretofore  the  atudent  of  pathology  was  I 
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KIRKE8  (WILLIAM  8ENHOU8E)i  M.  D., 
Demmatrmtor  of  Mvrbid  Anatomy  mt  St.  Bartholomew'!  Hoq>ital,  &«. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHTSIOLOGT.  A  new  American,  from  the  third  and 
improved  London  edition.  With  two  hundred  ilii»tiation«.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  586.    $2  25. 


This  is  a  new  and  very  mnch  improved  edition  of 
Dr.  Kirkes*  well-known  Handbook  of  Phyaiolog^y. 
It  oombinea  eonciseneM  with  completeneas,  and  is, 
therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  consultation  by  the 
busy  practitioner. — Dublin  QuarUrly  Journal. 

One  of  the  very  beat  handbooka  of  Phyaiology  wc 
poaaeaa— preaenting  juat  auch  an  outline  of  the  aci- 
ence  aa  the  atudent  requirea  daring  hia  attendance 
upon  a  courae  of  lecturea,  or  for  reference  whilat 
preparing  for  examination— i(m.  Mtdieal  JoumeU 

Ita  excellence  ia  in  ita  eompactneaa,  ita  cleameaa, 


and  ita  carefully  cited  anthoritiea.  It  ia  the  meet 
convenient  of  text-booka.  Theae  gentlemen,  Meaars. 
Kirkeaand  Paget,  have  the  gift  of  telling  aa  what 
we  want  to  know,  without  thinkinr  it  necesiary 
to  tell  ua  all  they  know.— Smioa  M$d  and  Surg, 
Journal. 

For  the  atudent  beginning  thia  atudy,  and  the 
practitioner  who  haa  but  leiaure  to  refreah  hia 
memory,  thia  book  ia  invaluable,  aa  it  coataina  all 
that  it  la  important  to  know. — Chmrluton  Jfad. 
Journal. 


KNAPP'8  TECHNOLOGY ;  or,Chemiatry  applied 
to  the  Arta  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited  bv  Dr. 
Ronalds,  Dr.  RicHARDsoif,  and  Prof.  W.  R. 
Johnson.  In  two  handsome  8vo.  vols  ,  extra  cloth, 
with  about  500  wood-  engravings.    96  00. 


LAYCOrK'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCT.- 
PLES  AND  METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OB- 
SERVATION AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Use 
of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Practitionerab 
In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  eloth.  Priectl. 


LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 
A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPEKMATORRHCEA.    By  M.  Lallemand.    Translated  and  edited  by 

Henry  J  McDouGALL.    Third  American  edition.    To  which  is  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  VESICULiE  SEMINALES;  and  their  associated  organs.    With  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  Urethral  Mucous  Membrane.    By  f 
Wilson,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.  $2  75. 


LA   ROCHE  (R.),   M.  D.,  &c. 
YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and 

Therapeutical  Relations.  Including  a  Sketch  of  theDi!»eaf*e  as  it  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
from  1699  to  1S54,  with  an  examination  of  the  connections  between  it  and  the  fevers  known  under 
the  same  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  well  as  in  tropical  regions.  In  two  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.    $7  00. 


From  Professor  S.  IT.  Dickson,  Ckarltstonj  S.  C, 
September  lb,  1855. 

A  m(»nument  of  intellifrent  and  well  applied  re> 
search,  almost  without  example.  It  ia,  indeed,  in 
itaelf.  H  large  library,  and  is  destined  to  constitute 
the  special  resort  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  the 
sabject  of  which  it  treats,  to  all  future  time. 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, 
by  d»v  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  thin 
very  disease,  now  prevailing  in  out  city,  to  do  more 
than  eive  this  cursory  notice  of  whut  we  consider 
as  unnouhtedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical 
publication  our  country  has  yet  pro<1uced.  But  in 
view  of  the  startling  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malig- 


nant and  unmanageable  disease  of  modem  times, 
has  for  several  years  been  prevailing  in  our  country 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no 
longer  confined  to  either  large  or  small  cities,  hut 

Kenetrates  country  vii lares,  plantations,  and  farm- 
ouses;  that  it  is  treated  with  scarcely  better  sue- 
j  cess  now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  that  there 
is  vast  mischief  done  by  ignorant  nretenders  to  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  in  view  of  the  pro- 
.  bability  that  a  majority  of  southern  physicians  will 
I  be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  this 
I  able  and  comprehensive  treatise  will  be  very  gene- 
j  rally  read  in  the  uoath.^Mempki*  Mtd.  lUcordsr. 


BY  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 


PNEUMONIA  ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiolo^cal,  with  An- 

tumnal  Fever.*,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.     Id  om 
handhome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    S3  00. 


LUDLOW  (J.  L.),  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF    EXAMINATIONS  upon   Anatomy,   Physiology,   Snrgcir, 

Practice  of  Medicine, Ol»>tctric!*.  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutiov.  To 
which  is  added  a  Mediml  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revi!*ed  and  greatly  extended 
and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  x'olume,  of  SlO  Isrgv 
|>age.-,  extra  cluth,  $3  25. 

We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  student  I  crammed  into  his  head  by  the  varioas  professors  to 
daring  the  hours  spent  in  the  lerture  r(M>m,  or  to  re-  whom  he  is  compelled  to  listen.— If<sf«r»  Lamt$i^ 
frcMh,  atagluice,  hii  memory  of  the  various  topics  |  May,  MS7. 
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LEHMANN  (C.  Q.) 
PHT8I0L00ICAL  0HEMI8TRT.  Translated  from  the  seoond  edition  by 
Osoios  E.  Dat,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Acc.,  edited  by  R.  £.  Roobrs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illustrations  selected  from 
Funke's  Atlas  of  Pnysiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Complete  in  two  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  doth,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illna- 
trations.    $6  00. 


The  most  important  eontribntion  hi  yet  made  to 
Physiological  Chemistry.— Am.  Journal  Mtd.  Bei- 
MKM,  Jan.  18M. 


The  work  of  Lehmann  stands  anrivalled  as  the 
■oat  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa- 
tion extant  on  everv  branch  of  the  suhjeeton  which 
it  irtaitM.Sdinbnrgh  Journal  of  Mtdieal  8eUne$. 

BT  THS  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

MANUAL  OP  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Translated  from  the  Oermaa. 
with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Chbston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essav  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Professor  Samubl  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Wjth  illus- 
trations on  wood.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  336  pages.    f2  35. 


LYONS  (ROBERT  D.),   K.  O.  O., 
Late  Pathologist  in-chief  to  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea,  fte. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER;  or,  selections  from  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Fever. 

Being  part  of  a  courw  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  363 
pages,  extra  cloth;  $2  25.    {Just  Issued,) 


This  is  an  admirable  work  upon  the  most  remark- 
able and  most  important  class  of  diseases  to  which 
mankind  are  liable.— AfsJ.  Joum,  of  N.  Carolina. 
May,  1881. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Dr. 


Lyons*  work  on  FVwr  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  rnbanee 
the  author's  previous  well-earned  reputation,  as  a 
diligent,  careful,  and  accurate  observer.— Srtlts4 
Bitd.  Journal  J  March  2, 1861. 


MEIQ8(OHARLES  D.).  M.  D., 
Lately  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &e.  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.    Fourth  edition,  revised 

and  improved.   With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illustrations.  In  one  beautifully  printed  octav« 
Tolnme,  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  large  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  00. 

From  thv  Author^s  Preface. 

"  fo  this  edition  I  have  endeavored  to  amend  the  work  by  changes  in  its  form ;  by  careful  cor- 
rections of  many  expre^sitinx,  and  by  a  few  omissions  and  some  addition*  as  to  the  text. 

"The  Student  will  find  that  I  have  recast  the  article  on  Placenta  Prsevia,  which  I  was  led  to  do 
out  of  my  desire  to  notice  certain  new  modes  of  treatment  which  I  regarded  as  not  only  ill  foimded 
M  to  the  philosophy  of  our  department,  but  dangerous  to  the  people. 

<*  In  changing  the  form  of  my  work  by  dividing  it  into  paragraphs  or  sections,  numbered  from  1 
to  0^,  1  thought  to  present  to  the  reader  a  common-place  book  of  the  whole  volume.  Such  a  table 
of  contents  ought  to  prove  both  convenient  and  useful  to  a  Student  while  attending  public  lectures." 

A  work  which  has  enjoyed  so  extensive  a  reputation  and  has  been  received  with  such  ^neral 
fkvur,  requires  only  the  assurance  that  the  author  has  labored  assiduously  to  embody  in  his  new 
edition  whatever  has  been  found  necessary  to  render  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced 
state  of  the  subject.  Both  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  and  as  a  reliable  work  of  reference  for 
the  practitioner,  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  worthy  a  continuance  ol 
the  confidence  reposed  in  previous  editions. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures to  his  Class.  Fourth  and  Improved  edition.  In  one  large  and  beaatifully  printed  octave 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages.      $5  00. 

In  other  respects,  in  our  estimation,  too  much  can-    which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  volume  to  tha 
not  be  said  in  praise  of  this  work.    It  abounds  with    attention  of  the  reader.— ItaaJHiig's  Abstract. 
beautiful  passages,. and  for  conciseness,  for  oririn-       .,       .  ,  .  ,        .i     •  l_      .  ^ 

ality ,  and  for  all  that  is  commendable  in  a  work  on  I«eonUins  a  vast  amount  of  praetical  knowledge 
the  diseases  of  females,  it  is  not  excelled,  and  pro-  ^V  «»»«  w|»o  has  accurately  observed  and  retaiaed 
bably  nut  eaualled  in  the  English  language.  On  the  '*»«  awncnce  of  many  yeart^Dmblin  QuarUvlf 
whole,  wo  know  of  no  wora  <in  the  diseases  of  wo-    Jo^foai. 

men  which  we  can  so  cordially  commend  to  the  Full  of  important  matter,  conveyed  in  a  ready  aad 
student  snd  practitioner  as  the  one  before  us. — Ohio  agreeable  manner— 5i.Lo«u  Med.  and  Surg.  Jowr, 
Mod.  and  Surg.  Journal.  «iw       •  -- 1.     ^  * 

.■  .     .     .  ,        _^.       J.    *..     ..1                   There  is  an  ofT-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  warm- 
,  of  the  book  is  worthv  of  attentive  eon-    «^ — --^ ..-p  ... .     —  A    9  ..    »—."".."•.. 

aideratioB, 
elever. 
Me 

guis,eonUia  many  interesting  and  rare  cases,  and  ^tVhAi;^i^e''verf  hiihest'evidew 

many  instructive  observaiions.    \>  e  uke  our  leave  the  clearness  with  which  the  information  \i  pie-' 

Sli?in.rf*'''^'' D*-^^^  'l!:i°p °  *"•'  **'w*i*^°*"A'!f  *«'«*•    We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one's  unSer- 

f!}^I?^mzF^  Sft«M4ai«<  Fontgn  Mtdtco-Chi-  gtanding  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 

Turgteai  ntvuw.  .,f  |qc idly  explaining  it.    The  most  elementary,  aa 

Every  chapter  la  replete  with  praetleal  instrae-  well  aa  the  obaearest  subjecu,  under  the  peneil  oi 

Hon,  and  bears  the  impress  of  being  the  enmpoaition  Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  oat  in 

•f  anaoata  and  experienced  mind.    There  is  a  terse-  such  bt>id  relief,  aa  to  produce  disUnet  impreaaioaa- 

Baas,  aad  at  the  same  time  an  accuracy  in  his  de-  upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reBtdor.^2%i 

■eriptioB  ol  symptooia,  and  in  the  rales  for  disgnoaia,  Ckarloston  Mod.  Jourmal, 
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MEIQ8  (CHARLES  D.)  M.  D., 
Lately  ProfeiiOT  of  Obatetries,  &c.,  in  Jeflerton  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ON    THE    NATURB,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Serieo  of  Letters  addresned  to  the  StudeaU  of  his  Class.    In  one  handsome 

octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  366  pages.    $2  0(). 

The  inatructive  and  interesting  author  of  this  !  lectable  book.  •  •  •  This  treatiae  npon  ehlld- 
wurlc,  whoie  previoun  labors  have  placed  hiscnun-  j  bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale,  Deinjr  dea- 
trymen  under  deep  and  abiding  oblifatinns,  again  i  tined,  as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  place  in  the  library 
ehallenges  their  admiration  in  the  fresh  and  vigor-  ofeverypraetitionrr  who  scorns  tolag  in  the  rear—* 
Otts,  attractive  and  racy  pages  before  as.  It  is  a  de-  '  NtuhvilU  Journal  tfMtdicitu  MMtSargsry. 


MACLI8E  (J08EPH)|   8URQEON. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.    Fonning  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto. 

With  sixty-eight  large  and  splendid  PlaieH,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beantitnlly  colored.  Con- 
taining one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  Kixe  of  life.  Together  with  copious 
and  explanatory  leiter-preHS.  Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  clotn,  being  one  of  the 
cheajiesi  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.    $14  00. 

Gentlemen  preparing  for  service  in  the  field  or  hospital  will  find  these  plates 
of  the  higliest  practical  value,  either  for  consultation  in  emergencies  or  to  refresh 
their  recollection  of  the  dissecting  room. 

*,*  The  »ize  of  thii*  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  post-office  as  a  whole,  bm  thoae 
who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stoat 
wrappers.    Price  $11  00. 

One  of  the  greatest  artistic  triumphs  of  the  age  '  A  work  which  haa  no  parallel  in  point  of  aeea- 
In  Surgical  Anatomy. — Brituk  Anuricam  Mtdieal    racy  and  cheapness  in  the  English  laii^aafe.^JV.  7. 


Journal 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  should 
fail  to  piisness  it. — Ranking^s  Abstract, 


Journal  of  Mtdicino. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  to  annonnee  to  ths 
profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  magnificeal 

Too  much  cannot  be  s<iid  in  its  praise;  indeed,  work,  which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  aUnds  unri- 
we  have  not  langunee  to  do  it  justice—OAis  Modi-  ■  v»"«^^.  both  for  accuracy  of  drawing,  beautj  of 
tal  and  Surgical  Journal.  coloring^  and  all  the  reouisite  explanations  of  ths 

«!.  .  J       J  w       .r  11      subject  m  hand.— Tibs  Now  Orlomu  Modicml  md 

The  most  accurate];  engraved   and  beautifully    Surgical  Journal 
eolored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American  * 

bofik— one  of  the  hesi  and  cheapest  surgical  works  I  This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Burgieal  Aaa- 
•ver  published.— Btt/fa/o  Af^f/ieai /o«raa<.  I  tomy  that  has  come  under  our  observation.    We 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well  '  know  of  no  other  work  that  would  juatifv  a  SM- 
lllnstreted,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  tiffered  at  so  t'fn'.  "»  *">'  »t<^Rf«'ei  ^^^  neglect  of  actual  dissee- 
mcHieratc  a  price— rAoW«5loa  Medical  Journal.         \  t>«»n.    In  tho.c  sudden  emergencies  that  so  oftea 

,.       ,  .  ,        .  t.  ^     ,  !  arisf,  and  which  require  theinslantaneouscommand 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  siipcriority  which  places  of  minute  anatomical  kn(.wle<lge,  a  work  of  this  kind 
theinalm..«t  beyond  the  reach  of  coinpctilion.—Merfi-  j^p^p,  thedcuiilsof  iheiiJ«»eeting-ro#>m  perpetually 
tal  Exnmintr.  f^^^,,  ,^  jj,^  memory —TA*  W%»fm  Journal  of  MUC 

Country  practitiimcfF  will  find  these  plates  of  im-    cin«  and  Surg*ry. 
mensc  value.— iV.  Y.  MtdUal  Uaztttt. 

MILLER  (HENRY),  M.  D., 

Professfir  of  Obstetrics  and  Discascfi  of  Wom^n  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Lonisviile. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &c.;  including  the  Treat- 

menl  of  Chrome  liillammution  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  considered  asii  a  frequent 

cau-^t.*  of  Abortion.     With  alumi  one  hundred  ilhislraliunb  on  woihI.     In  one  very  handsome  oc- 

tnvo  volume,  of  over  t)W)  pages,  extra  cloth.     S3  IT). 

Wc  conirratulatf  the  author  thnt  the  task  is  done.  .  tion  to  which  jtn  merits  justly  entitle  it — Tki  Cin- 
We  ci»rii?r;itiilate  liiin  thai  he  huNciven  to  the  inr«li.  i  einnan  Lanctt  and  Obsert^ir. 

CHl  public  a  w..rk  which  will  secure  for  him  n  liich  ^  most  rcapccuibic  nnd  valuable  addition  to  our 
and  permanent  position  smonp  the  utanHar.l  sutho.  ;  home  medical  literature,  and  one  rcflectinr  credit 
ritiruori  the  principle!,  an.i  practice  of  olstcfrics.  aijn^.  nn  the  author  and  the  institution  townioh  he 
t.Hieraiu.ation^  arc  not  Icsh  due  to  tlic  iiiedjcal  pro-  ,,  attached.  The  student  will  find  in  this  w.rk  a 
fcKKK.n  of  thiH  country,  on  the  acquiKition  o<  a  trea-  „.,„,  ug,.,^,  ^u,^,,.  j„  j.j,  «t,„|K..;  the  country  prsc- 
tiHcembodyinu  the  r.-Mill«.M  the  B.ndie..  reflections  ,,„,,,,,^.r.  r,,^^^.  -^  ^^-^  reading,  can  obtain  ffom  its 
HI..I  experience  of  l»ruf.  Miller.-i.u^ri/o  MeUual  ^.^^^^  ^  f^^^  r^Bume  of  the  iiiotlern  literature  of  tht 
Journal.  i  ac.ence;  and  we  hope  to  see  this  American  prtMlue- 

In  lacr.  this  volnmcmnHt  take  Its  place  among  the  j  lion  generally  consulted  by  the  profession. — Via, 
standard  iiytilematic  ircatiHOti  on  (diKlctriCM;  a  posi-  I  Mtd.  Journal. 

MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D., 
Surgeon  Oculint  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  ftc.&e. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OP  THE 

EVK.  To  whi(*h  i>  prefixt'il  an  Aiiaioiiiieal  Inirodiietieii  t  xp!unutory  of  a  Horizttnlal  t^ortiiw  of 
the  Himian  Kyeball.  I»y  Thovias  \Vhai:ton  Jo.nes,  F.  K.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revis<*d  and  En- 
Inrtred  LondiMi  Kiiiiion.  With  No!e>  uiid  Additii>ns  by  Addinell  Hewson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to 
Will-  Ho^iiital.  vV:<"  Are.  In  tme  very  lartfe  and  hundi>oiue  octavo  volume,  extra  elolh,  with  plates 
and  nuiiieroiiH  wood-<nits      SH  TjU. 

The  tn  atiKc  ot  I)r  Mackenzie  indiBputalily  holds  I  We  consider  ittheduty  of  every  one  who  has  the 
the  first  piafe,  and  foniiR,  m  rcRpcci  oi  U'aiunig  and  love  of  his  professioi'  and  the  welfare  of  his  palieni 
research,  an  l-'.ncyelop.-rdia  unequalled  lu  extent  by  '  at  heart,  to  make  himself  familiar  with  this  the  most 


Dvoifier  witik  ofthekind.eitherEnglishurfurcign.  I  complete  work  In  theKnglish  lanauaceuponthcdia* 
iS  qf  tk*  Ey*.  I  eases  of  the  eye.— Mid.  Timts  and  (roasiis. 


—JJuron  on  Disrates 


AND   8G1ENTIPI0   PUBLIOATION8. 


MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.8.  E., 
FrofBHor  of  Bargery  in  the  Univenity  of  Bdinbiirf  h,  he, 

FSINOIPLES  OF  SUBOERT.  FoortJi  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 
Eflinburffh  edition.  In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  700  pages,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  ilinstrations  on  wood.    fS  75. 


BT  THS  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

THE  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.     Fourth  American  from  the  last  Edin- 

burgh  edition.    Revised  by  the  American  editor.    Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  Mixtv-foar 
engifivings  on  wood.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  700  pages.    S3  75. 

No  cncomiviA  of  oars  coold  add  to  the  popularity  hia  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  praetlee  of 

•f  Miller's  Surgery.    lu  roputatinn  in  this  country  surgery  have  been  assigned  the  highest  rank.    If  we 

iaansurpassedDT  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when  were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 

taken  in  eonnection  with  the  author's  Prinr,ipl*$  of  should  be  Miller's,  a«  we  recrard  it  hs  superior  to  all 

Sufgtry^  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to  others. — St.  Louis  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

which  noeonseientioussurgeonwouid  be  willing  to  _,.        *w     v      •    .i.-       jw   cm*     •  i     »i..— 

praeUeehisart.~Se»(A«nik<d.aiid5«fg.  Jomrial.  The  author  has  in  this  and  his  "  Principles,"  pre- 

i.iij^i....           .           L                      ^  sented  to  the  profession  «me  of  the  most  complete  and 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volnroes  have  ever  made  so  reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.    His  style  of 

profound  *»  »mP|;«")«n  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engaging,  ener- 

«''S5m.P*"     "<*  .*t?      P«ctjce"  of  Surgery  by  -ctic,  concise,  and  lucid.    Pew  have  tlie  faailty  of 
Mr.  Miller-^r  •«  nchly  merited  the  reputation  they  |  c«indensing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 

have  acquired.    The  author  is  an  eminently  sensf-  time  so  persistently  holding  theHttentum.  Whether 

ble,  practical,  and  welj-informed  man,  who  knows  as  a  text-book  for  students  or  a  biM»k  of  reference 

•»etJy  what  he  IS  talking  about  and  exacUy  how  to  for  practitioners,  it  eimnot  be  to«.  strongly  recrnn- 

Ulk  it.-.Kontuekif  Mtdteal  Reeordtr.  mended— ScmUfm  Journal  q/  Jtfcd.  and  Phpsitmi 

By  the  almost  unanimoas  voice  of  the  profession]  ScUnets. 


MORLAND  (W.  W.),  M.  D., 

Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  &o. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their  Diagnosis, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.    With  illustratioua.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of 

about  600  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  50. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  recommend  Dr.  Mor-  i  refer.    This  desideratum  has  been  supplied  bv  Dr 


land's  compendium  as  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  minlical  or  surgical  pructi- 
tioneT.— Brit. aftd For.  Med. -C Mr.  /Zer.,  April,  1859. 
Every  medical  practitioner  whose  attention  has 
been  to  any  extent  attracted  towards  the  i-.lass  of 
diseases  to  which  this  treiitlse  relates,  must  have 
ofUm  and  sorely  experienced  the  want  of  some  full. 
yet  eoneiae  recent  compendium  to  which  he  could 


Morland,  and  it  has  been  ably  done.  He  has  nlaced 
before  us  a  full,  Judiciouf,  and  reliable  digest. 
Each  subject  is  treated  with  snflieient minuteness, 
yet  ma  succinct,  nurratii>iial  style,  sueh  as  to  retder 
the  wore  one  of  ereai  intereit,  and  one  which  will 
prove  in  the  higiii'st  degree  useful  to  the  general 
practitioner.— iv.  Y.  Journ.  of  Msdicftju, 


BT  THS  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  MORBID  EFFECTS  OF  THE  RETENTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  OP 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  URINARY  SECRETION.  Being  the  Di>wjrtalion  to  which  the 
Fioke  Fund  Prise  was  awarded,  July  11, 1801.  In  one  small  octavo  volume,  83  pages,  extra 
doth.    75  oenu. 


MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c., 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  &e. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition.  With  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  bOO  page|.    $3  75. 

A  book  unusually  rich  in  practical  suggestiona.—  i  fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  classical  is  oar  author's 
ilm.  yenraaljfsd.  ScwMCM,  Jan.  1857.  .•tylei  and  one  forgets,  in  the  renewed  charm  of 

These  several  subjects  so  Interesting  In  them-  ^^^^V  P"'^*'  '*»**  »'♦  **"**  ^^^^'^  ^*"*'  ""**  ^^^^^  ^^'1 
.el7erandlS?mpo"rK^^^  to'the    ^^J'^J^r'^tHl?  T.  llZyVnoil^Jil^'f^ATJ::  S 

most  d'elicate  an/ preciois  of  iocial  relations,  c«m.  ff^i?/*  l"?ii****  IhoH  "  f  i t.  ILi^J™!  ii.oi«  •  o^  aU 
trolling  often  the  honor  and  domestic  peace  of  a  ,  il**:"J,Vnon«!^TJ  wTth  ir^i^^^^^ 

parent,  are  all  treated  with  an  elegance  of  diction,    ^^^^^  announcing  fact,  affording  argument,  establish. 


Nlness  of  illustrations,  acuteness  and  justice  of  rea- 
soning, unparalleled  in  obstetrics,  and  unsurpassed  in    '"f„i:'Z^lZ:ri''X^~  ""v '  7"  »r*'J">iVr '  ~Rlmi^' 
medicme.    The  reader's  interest  can  neve!- flag,  so  ,  vocate,  and  judge. -iV.  A.  Mtd.'Chir.  lUvttw, 


MAVNE'B  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICAL RBMEMBRaNGKR.  Witheverv 
Praetieal  Formula  contained  in  the  three  British 
PharmacopcBiaa.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the 
ForaiulK  of  the  U.  8.  Pharraacopcsia,  by  R.  E. 
•mxvfXTH.M.D    lltao.vol.ez.ol.,9UOpp.7fie. 


MALGAIGNE>S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  based 
on  Normal  and  Pathological  AnaUimy.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Fasnsxicx  BxiTT^ll, 
A. B.,M. D.  WithnumerousillustratioBsonwood. 
In  one  handsome  oeuvo  volume,  extrm  eloth|Of 
nearly  aix  hundred  pages.   9i  90. 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

BnrgeoD  to  the  PenniylTania  Ho«pitAl,&e^  and 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

ProfBMor  of  Inttitutea  of  Medicine  in  the  PennaylvaniA  Medienl  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OF  THE   VARIOUS   BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Uw  and  Examination  of  Students.    A  new  edition,  revised 

tnd  improved.    In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  alx>at  one 

thouHand  pages,  with  374  wood-cut>,  extra  cloth,  $4  00.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  rmiaed 

bands.    $4  T,*). 

This  work  is  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  ^therto 
been  received.  As  a  boKokfor  daily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  guide  to  his  more  elaborate 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptori*  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  accurate 
examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputation  is  permanently 
establiHhedf. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  the  students  Is  heavy,  and  review  neeesaanr  ftv  aa 
aequaJnted.'>Ar«d.  Examiner.  examinaticm,  a  eompend  is  not  only  valuable,  bat 

Having  made  free  use  of  this  volume  in  our  ex-  f'  »■  "Iniost  a  sin*  qua  nan.  The  one  before  us  is, 
aminationa  of  pupils,  we  con  speak  from  experi-  m  most  of  the  divmon.,  the  most  nnexceptionaUe 
enee  in  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  eompend  «f  »>»  hwk.  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  Ths 
for  Btudenti,  and  a.Tspccially  uiefol  to  preceptciri  newest  and  soundest  doctrines  and  the  latest  Ihp 
Who  examine  their  pupils.  It  will  save  the  teacher  provementa  snd  discovenea  are  explicitly,  thoagh 
much  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of  concisely,  laid  before  the  student.  .There  la  a  elaj 
the  points  upon  whicTi  his  pupils  should  be  ex-  t<.  whom  we  very  .incerely  commend  this  cheapboo^ 
amlned.  A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hands  m  worth  its  weight  in  silver-that  claas  is  thegrada- 
of  every  ime  who  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a  «^«  ">  mediome  of  more  than  ten  years' staaduf. 
viewof>.x«mining  thrm ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  ^»»o  have  not  studied  medicine  sinee.  They  wfll 
the  bestof  its  c\JM.-Transflwmia  Mtd.  Journal.       perhaps  find  outfroraitthattheiicien«!lBm»texaj^ 

now  what  it  waa  when  they  left  it  off.— 7!m  SittA^ 

In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for    fcopi. 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Ac. 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.    In  one  beautiful  quarto  volume,  extra 

cloth,  with  splendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  representations  ef 

disease.    $5  .')0. 

Thih  beautiful  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  all  the  Tarieties 
of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  While  it  can  be  consulted  in  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice,  it  has 
especial  reference  to  the  author's  *'  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  so  favorably  received  by  the 
profesKJon  some  ycnrs  since.  The  pnl)li^her8  feel  justified  in  ^aying  thai  few  more  beautifully  exe- 
cuted pliites  huve  ever  l)een  pre>entt'<l  to  the  prores>ion  of  thi^  country. 

Neliifiin**  A  tins  of  Cutanrixu  DiKOiiRos  supplies  s  ^ive,  at  a  covj>  d^tril^  the  remarkable  peculiarities 
lonp  existint  tlcsidorutuin  much  fell  by  the  lurtfesi  of  each  imlividuHl  variety.  And  while  thus  the  dia- 
eInsR  'it'  iMir  profensinn.  It  preHeins,  m  miiirlo  »ize.  |  ease  is  rendered  mure  definable,  there  is  yet  no  loss 
16  plateK,  eHcii  containinc  frnm  .3  to  0  h^urcs,  anu  ;  of  proportion  incurred  by  the  necessary  concentra- 
forniiiip  in  all  a  total  of  W)  disiin^'t  representationA  ',  tion.  Kuch  figure  is  highly  C(>lored,  and  so  truthful 
of  the  difTfrrnf  species  of  skin  aiTrctions,  grouped  has  the  artist  bei-n  that  the  most  fa  st  id  ous  observer 
t«^elher  in  rencra  or  families.  The  illualratione  could  not  justly  take  exception  to  the  correctness  of 
have  been  taken  from  nature,  and  have  l>een  copied  the  execution  of  the  pictures  under  his  scrutiny .— 
with  such  fidelity  that  they  present  a  strikinr  picture  .  Montreal  Med.  CkronicU. 
of  life;  in  which  the  reduced  scale  aptly  serves  to  I 

BY  THR  SA.MB  AUTHOR. 

A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON   DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.     Fourth 

American  edition.    In  one  ueat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  334  pages.    SI  50. 

PfRRfE(WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE    PRINCIPLES  AND   l^RACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by  Johm 

Nkill,  M.  D.,  Pro^e^«'<or  ofiSurgery  iii  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  tolhe  Pennsylvania 

Ho«.piiul,  &c.   lu  one  very  hand>oiue  Svo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  7S0  pages,  with  316  ill  ust  fat  ions. 

f  3  Tf). 

We  know  of  no  other  surgical  work  of  a  reason-  rately  discussed  the  principles  of  surgery,  and  a 
ablcsizf,  wherein  there  IS  BO  much  thforv  and  prac-  safe  and  effectual  practice  predicated  u|h»c  them, 
ticc,  or  where  nubjtcts  arc  more  souudly  or  clearly  Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  subject  here:.»ti»re  issued 
laught.— 7a«  Stft^oi^eope.  is  so  full  upon  the  science  of  the  art  of  surgery.— 

Prof,  Pirric,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  elabo-    yaskTilU  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Su^f erf. 

PARKER  (LANGSTON), 

burgeon  to  t!ic  t^urrn-s  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 
MARY AND  SbUONDAKV;  ci.mpr..-ii.  j  the  Treatment  of  ConMitutional  and  Confirmee  Svj»hi- 
liji,  by  a  sale  ai'.d  r^ucces.^iul  method.  With  nume^ou^  Case;*,  Formulae,  and  Clinical  Ot»«rv»- 
fions.  From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  rev 
extra  chlh,  oi'316  pages.    $2  :A\. 


AND  80IENTIFIO  PUBLICATIONS. 
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PARRISH   (EDWARD), 

Professor  of  Materia  Medlea  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacj. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PU  ARM  AC  IT.     Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  the  Student, 

and  as  a  Gnide  tor  the  Physician  and  Pharraaceutiiit.    With  many  Formuls  and  Prescriptions. 

Third  edition,  greatly  improved.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  800  pages,  with  several 

handred  Fllustrations,  extra  cloth.    $5  00.    {JMt  Israed.) 

Though  for  some  time  out  of  print,  ihe  appearance  ot  a  new  edition  oi  this  work  has  bf^en  de- 
layed for  the  purpoM  of  embodying  in  it  the  results  o(  the  new  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia.  The  pub- 
licatioQ  of  this  latter  ha9  enabled  the  author  to  complete  his  revi>ion  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 
Those  who  have  been  waiting  for  the  work  may  therefore  relvr  on  obtaining  a  volume  canip.etely 
on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  pharniaceuticul  scieui^. 

The  favor  with  which  the  work  has  thus  far  been  received  .^hows  that  the  author  was  not  mis- 
taken in  his  estimate  of  the  want  of  a  treatise  which  bhould  serve  as  a  prucucal  text-ixiok  for  all 
engaged  in  preparing  and  dispensing  medicines.  Such  a  guide  was  indis{)en sable  not  only  to  I  ha 
educated  pharmaceutist,  but  also  to  that  large  class  of  praciiiioners  throughout  the  country  who 
•re  obligeti  to  compound  their  own  pre^criptions,  and  who  during  their  collegiate  course  haire  no 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  necessary  processes  and  man i|Nilai ions. 
The  rapid  exhaustion  of  two  larse  editions  is  evidence  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
carrying  out  his  object.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  la^^t  edition,  much  has  been  done  to  perfect 
the  science ;  the  new  Pharmacopceia  has  introduced  many  changes  to  which  the  profession  mu^t 
eonform ;  and  the  author  has  labored  asi^iduously  to  emlH>dy  in  his  work  all  that  physicians  and 
pharmaceutists  can  ask  for  in  such  a  volume.  The  new  matter  alone  will  thus  be  found  worth 
more  than  the  very  moderate  cost  of  the  work  to  those  who  have  been  using  the  previous  editions. 

All  that  we  can  say  of  it  la  that  to  the  practising    edition,  containing  the  added  reanlta  of  hia  recent 


phyaician,  and  especially  the  eoantry  physician 
who  is  generally  hia  own  apothecary,  there  is  hard- 
ly any  book  that  might  not  better  be  dispensed  with 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  dianenaatorv  and  a  pharma- 
Wj.^Lomitvilit  Review. 


and  rich  experience  aa  an  nbacrver,  teacher,  and 
practic  il  operator  in  thepharmaceatical  laboratory. 
The  excellent  plan  of  the  first  la  more  thoroughly. 
^ Peninsular  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1800. 
Of  coarae,  all  apothtcanes  who  have  not  already 
A  earefal  examination  of  this  work  enables  ua  to    a  copy  of  the  first  edition  will  procure  (me  of  this  j 


■peak  of  it  in  the  hiaheat  terma,  as  being  tue  beat 
treatiae  on  practical  pharmacy  with  which  we  are 
aeqaainted,  and  an  invaluable  vide-mecum,  not  only 
to  the  apothecary  and  to  those  practitionera  who 
are  accustomed  to  prepare  tl  eir  own  raedicinea,  but 
to  every  medical  man  and  medical  nltuitini.— Boston 
Jfad.  mnd  Surg.  Journal. 

Thia  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  useful  bonks 
we  have  aeen.  It  la  juat  what  we  have  long  felt  to 
be  needed  by  apothecaries,  students,  and  practition- 
era of  medicine,  most  of  whom  in  this  country  have 
to  put  iy>  their  own  prescriptions.  It  bears,  upon 
every  page,  the  impresa  of  practical  knowledge. 
eonveyed  in  a  plain  common  aenae  manner,  una 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  who  may  read 
It — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

That  Edward  Parriah,  in  writing  a  book  npon 
frmetieal  Pharmacy  some  few  years  ago— one  emi- 
aently  original  and  unique— did  the  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  profeaaions  a  great  and  viiluable  aer- 
Vlee,  no  one,  we  think,  who  haa  had  access  to  its 
pages  will  deny ;  doably  welcome,  then,  is  this  new 


it  is,  therefore,  to  physicians  residing  in  ttie  country 
and  in  small  towns,  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
the  skill  of  an  educated  pharmaceutist,  that  we 
would  esp<  cinlly  commend  this  work.  In  it  they 
will  find  all  that  they  desire  to  know,  and  should 
know,  bat  very  little  of  which  thev  dn  really  <now 
in  reference  to  this  important  collateral  branch  of 
their  profession;  fur  it  is  a  well  estublished  fact, 
that,  m  the  ecurution  of  physicians,  while  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  is  generally  well  taught,  very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  art  of  preparing  them 
for  use,  and  we  know  not  how  this  defect  can  be  so 
well  remedied  as  by  procuring  and  conaulting  Dr. 
Parrish's excellent  work.— S(.  Louis  Med.  Journal, 
Jan. 1S60. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  which  would 
be  mure  indispensable  to  the  ph)Siciau  or  student 
desiring  information  (»n  the  subjfciof  which  it  treats. 
With  Griffith's  "  .Medical  Formulary'*  and  this,  tJie 
practising  physiciun  would  br  supplietl  with  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  mo»t  useful  infor  nation  on  the  sub- 
ject.—CAariinlon  Med.  Jour.and  ifceisw,  Jan.  IbtfO. 


PEA8LEE  (E.  R.),  fVI.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

HUM  AM  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Tathology; 
for  the  U}«e  of  Medical  Students.    With  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  illustrations,    in  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  (>0U  pages.    S3  1!). 
It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  topics  tiiscussed  i      We  would  recommend  it  as  containing  a  summary 

Within  Itself,  and  is  just  what  the  teacher  and  learner    of  all  tnalis  kn«»wn  of  the  important  sul>jccts  wiiicD 


need.  We  have  not  only  the  whole  subject  of  His- 
tology, interesting  in  itseir,ably  and  fully  Jiscussed, 
bat  what  is  oi  infinitely  greater  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent, because  of  greater  practical  value,  are  its  re- 
lations to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology, 
which  are  here  fully  and  satisfactorily  set  forth.— 
PTathvitle  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surgery. 


itYreats;  of  all  that  is  in  the  great  works  tif  Siiu<»n 
and  Lehmunn,  and  the  organic  clieiiii«tM  in  kruerai. 
Master  this  one  volainf ,  and  you  know  all  ihat  is 
known  of  the  great  fundamental  priuoi|ik*s  uf  mrdi- 
cine,  and  we  have  no  hesiiatioii  ni  sayuig  that  it 
is  aa  honor  to  the  Amrricun  medical  prut'essiun.— 
St.  Louie  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


ROKITANSKY 
Carator  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  Museum, 

A    MANUAL  OF  PATUOLOGICAL 

bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  pages. 

KIN«,  C.  H.  Moors,  and  O.  £.  Day.     $7  50. 

The  profession  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
putation of  Rokitansky*s  work  to  need  our  assur- 
ance that  this  is  one  of  the  most  profound,  thorough, 
and  valuable  books  ever  issued  from  the  medical 
preaa.  It  is  sui  generiSy  and  haa  no  atandard  of  com- 
pariaon.  It  is  only  necessary  to  announce  that  it  is 
issaed  ia  a  form  ai  cheap  ai  is  oompatibie  with  its 


(CAKL),    M.D.. 

and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  &e. 

ANATOMY.  Four  volumes,  octavo, 
Translated  by  W.  E.  Swains,  Edward  Sisv«. 

size  and  preservation,  and  its  aale  followa  aa  a 
natter  of  course.  No  library  can  bt-  called  com- 
;)lete  without  it.— Ba^a/o  Med.  Journal. 

An  attempt  to  give  our  readers  any  auctjuate  idea 
of  the  vast  amount  of  inatructiun  accuuiulMted  ia 
mese  volumes,  would  b«  feeble  and  houvieaa — 
lf«Jt«fll  lAMcet. 


BOYLE'S  MATERIA   MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS;   inolading  the 

Preparations  ot  the  Pharmacopeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  atatet. 
With  many  new  medicines.  Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.  With  ninety-eight  illosLntioBt', 
Ib  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  700  pages.    S3  00. 
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HENRY  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


RIQBY  (EDWARD),  M.  D., 
Senior  Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &e. 

A   SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.    With  Notes  and  Additional  lUufttratioas. 

Second  American  Edition.    One  volume  octavo,  extra  cloth,  422  pages.    $2  SO. 

BT  TRB  BAMS  AVTHOB. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  FEMALE  DISBA8B8. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  2M  pa^s.    $1  00. 


RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.)s  M.D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  ot  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly 
revined  bythe  Author.  ^Vith Addition ff by  W.  V.  Keating,  M.  D.,  Profewor of  Ob8U»triCi«,&'c.,ii 
the  Jeflertton  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large  and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume* 
of  650  page^,  ftrongiy  bound  in  leather,  with  raiwd  band^;  with  sixty* four  beautiful  Plates,  and 
numerous  Wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.  $7  00. 

From  Prof.  Hodgo^  of  tkt  Univirsitfof  Pm. 
To  the  American  public,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinsic  undoubted  exeelleaee,  and  as  beiif 
the  best  authorised  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  Itscirealation  will,  I  trust,  beezteaaive  throaghoai 
our  country. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  re^^ard  to  the 
utility  of  this  work.  It  Is  already  appreciated  in  our 
eounlry  for  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  clearness  of 
Its  style,  and  the  fulness  of  its  illustrations.  To  the 
physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
student  as  a  text-book.  from  which  to  extract  the 
material  for  Inyir.g  the  foundation  of  an  education  on 
obatetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior .~O4t0  M»d 
mnd  Surg.  Journal. 

The  publishers  have  secured  Its  success  by  the 


truly  elegant  stvle  in  which  they  have  broaght  it 
out,  excelling  th«mselves  in  its  productioa,  e«» 
cially  in  its  plates.  It  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  Meigs, 
and  has  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Prof.  Hodn, 
as  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  We 
know  of  no  text-book  which  deserves  in  all  respeeti 
to  be  more  highly  recommended  to  students,  and  wt 
oonld  wish  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  praetitioier, 
for  they  will  find  it  invaluable  for  reference.— JM. 
&asc(M. 


RICORD  (P.),  M.D. 
LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.     Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D     In  one 

neat  ociuvo  volume,  of  270  page:^,  extra  cloth.    S2  00. 


SMITH   (HENRY   HJ,  M.  D.,  AND   HORNER  (Wl  LLIAM  E.),  M.  D. 
AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 


In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  filty  beautilul 

figures.     S-1  .'■)0. 

The  plan  of  this  Atlns,  which  rroders  it  so  pe- 
culiarly conveiiient  for  the  studrnt,  und  its  superb 
artiKtioil  cxr<'urt(in,^nve  been  already  pointed  out. 


W<'  must  coiignituiale  the  Hiudciii  upon  lUtr  'joiuple- 
tiou  ol  thiM  Ailufe,  as  it  is  the  moat  convenient  work 


of  the  kind  that  hasyet  appeared  ;  and  we  must  add. 
the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  '*  got  up" 
ig  so  crrditahle  to  the  country  ■■  tn  be  flstteriu( 
to  our  nations  I  pride.— ilme ft cait  Mtdical  Journal. 


SMITH  (EDWARD),   M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

ABBlBtant  PhyBirinn  to  the  H(»Bpital  for  Consumption  and  DiseaBos  of  the  Chest,  Orrnipton,  JLc. 

CONSUMITION;    ITS    KAHLV  A^ND    IIKMKDIAHLK   STACKS.     In  one 

neat  <tcrav(i  vohnin*  tA'  v^.'l  paints,  extra  cloth.  $J  Ui't.     {Ju.st  IsMted  ) 

C>n»*-liiilf  iif  Dr.  S  uiUrH  work  is  drv<ited  to  the  ih'in  t«»  dnies  in  the  trratment  of  the  disMBC.     Id 

tr<HtiiMiit  «»f  riibrrciilofirt.     We  find  m  this  ]iorfi<in  tukinp:  leave  of  x\\f  work,  we  Wi-uiit  fxprest  tlir 

ol  the  work  ni'  «ie«.unon  l  »  j'>in  isbue  wnh  the  au-  hope  that  ilie  .-iiitlior  will  furnish  oeiusKLB  fur  the 

Ihor  ;  loll,  on  the  OKiiir.try,  iiMirh  whieh  we  would  renewMJ  t»f  our  intererMime  as  a  reuilrr.  if  nut  us  a 

eoii.M.*  iKl  to  th*"  reader's   atif-ntion.     Dr.  Sinifli  at-  n.vjcwcr. — Am.  Mtd.  JourHtl^  Jan.  Ir^}. 
tuclies  lar  greater  iiuporianue  to  hygienic  ineuHureB 


SHARPEY  (WILLIAM),   M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN,   M.  D.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,   F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Kcvi>od,  with  Notes  aod  Additions,  by  Jo8Kph  Leidt, 

M.  L).,  Prok'shor  ol  Anatomy  in  the  HiiiverMty  of  Peiutsvlvaiiia.     (romploto  in  I  wo  Itirci?  t*rtBTo 
volumes?,  fXtru  cloih.ol  about  thiriocii  hundred  pages.     \Vith  overTK)!)  illu.-.tratiuns.    $6  00. 


SOLLY  ON  TIIK  HUMAN  BRAIN;  itsStrueture, j 
INiVHioioey.  and  DiHeiisrs.  From  the  Sre«*nd  Hfid  : 
niueli  euiaicfO  London  edition.  In  one  oiMiivi  . 
volume,  extra  cloth,  f)f  WKlpnges,  With  IJOwood-  I 
cuts.     »^  oO. 

SKEY'S  OFKRATIVE  SURGERY .    In  one  vet^  I 


handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  6M 
piiges,  with  ationtone  hundred  wo<Ni-cui8.  f:l£9. 
i?LMON>  UKNKKAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  cvn.luc- 
ive  to  the  KsiHlilisnuicnt  ot  KntmnAi  Print  iples 
for  the  prevention  ano  Cure  i>f  Disease  In  one 
ociuvo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  41^  pages.    •!  -iS. 


AND  80IBNTIFIC   PUBLIOATION8  a? 

8TILLE  (ALFRED),   M.  O., 

ProfinRor  of  the  Tbeoij  and  Praetioa  of  Medici i^  In  the  UnlTenltj  of  PenneylT&nla. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  a  Sjstematio  Idealise  on  the 

Action  and  Ums  of  Medicinal  Agents,  iadadiog  their  Description  and  Hi»tory.    Second  Edition, 

revieed  and  enlarged,    in  two  large  and  handnume  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth.    $10  00.    {Just 

lamsd,) 

Thi»  work  is  designed  e^peoially  for  the  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  treats  the  various 
urtieles  of  the  Materia  Medioa  from  the  point  of  view  oH  the  bedside,  aud  not  of  the  shop  or  of  the 
lecture-room.  While  thu^  endeavoring  to  give  all  practical  information  likely  to  be  u^eful  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  Apeeial  remedies  in  itpeciul  affection**,  and  the  results  to  be  anrioipated 
from  their  adminiHtratlon,  a  copiou^«  Index  of  Diswaiieii  and  their  Remedies  renders  the  work  emi- 
nently Atted  for  reference  by  nhowing  at  a  glance  ihe  different  means  which  have  been  employed, 
and  enabling  the  practitioner  to  extend  his  rcMuroes  in  didicult  cases  with  all  that  the  experienue 
ot  the  profeseion  has  suggested. 

The  speedy  demand  for  another  edition  of  thi.<«  work  shows  that  it  has  acceptably  filled  an  acknow- 
ledged want  Noexertion  of  the  author  has  be«n  wanting  to  render  it  worthy  a  continuu'u^e  of  the 
favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  while  an  al  eraiion  in  the  typographical  arrangement  has 
aocommjdated  the  additions  without  increaamg  unduly  the  size  of  the  volumes. 

Rarely,  indeed,  have  we  had  aubmitted  to  «■  a  tinned,  Stills.  His  great  work  on  "  Materia  .Medi- 
work  on  medicine  so  ponderoas  in  its  diraensious  eaand  Tuerapentiei,''  published  last  year,  in  two 
as  tiiat  now  before  us,  and  yet  so  fascinating  in  its  octavo  volumes,  of  aome  sixteen  hundred  pages, 
eonteats.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  peculiar  gratiti-  while  it  embodies  the  results  of  the  labor  of  others 
eation  that  we  rec<^nize  in  Dr.  Stills  the  posaes-  up  to  the  time  of  publication,  is  enriched  with  a 
alon  of  many  of  those  more  distinguished  qualifies-  creat  amount  of  original  observation  and  research. 
tioos  which  entitle  him  to  apprubation,  and  which  We  would  draw  attention,  by  the  way,  to  the  very 
Jastify  him  in  coming  before  his  medical  brethren  convenient  mode  in  which  the  Index  Is  arranard  in 
as  aa  instructor.  A  comprehensive  knowledge,  this  work.  There  is  first  an**  Index  of  Remedies;' 
tested  by  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment,  joined  next  an  "  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.*' 
to  a  love  of  progress— which  a  diacriminating  spirit  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  Indices,  m  our  opinion, 
of  inqoiry  has  tempered  so  as  to  accept  nothing  new  greatly  ejihances  the  praetieal  value  of  bookaof  thia 
beeaase  it  is  new.and  abandon  nothing  old  because  Kind.  In  tedious,  obstinate  cases  of  disease,  where 
it  is  old,  bat  whien  estimates  either  aecon  ing  to  its  we  have  to  try  one  remedy  after  another  until  our 
rslatioas  to  a  just  logic  and  experience— manifests  stock  is  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  are  almost 
itself  everywhere,  and  gives  to  the  guidance  of  the  driven  to  our  wit's  end,  auch  an  index  as  the  second 
aathor  all  rhe  assurance  of  safety  which  ihediffi-  of  the  two  just  menrioned,  is  precisely  what  we 
CBlties  of  his  subject  can  allow.  In  conclusion,  we  want.— Loado*  Af^d.  Tinu$and  iras«u«,  April,  1861. 
eamestly  advise  our  readers  to  asceruin  f^or  thtm-  We  think  this  work  will  do  much  to  obviate  the 
■elves,  bv  a  study  of  Dr.  Still6>s  volumes,  the  great  reluctuncc  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  branch 
valae  and  interest  of  the  stores  of  snowleilge  they  of  acientihe  study,  fo?  in  the  wide  range  of  inedieal 
present.  We  have  Plcasur*  in  referring  raiher  to  literature  treasured  in  the  English  tooKUe,  we  shall 
theampletreasury  of  undoubted  truths,  ihe  real  aud  ^Hrdly  find  a  wurk  written  in  I  style  more  clear  and 
asaared  eonquest  of  medicine,  accumuUtcd  by  Dr.  .i,nple,canvrying  forcibly  the  faJts  taught, and  yet 
BtiU*  in  his  pages;  and  commend  the  sum  of  his  la-  free  from  lur^iduy  and  reOundKncy.  There  laafas- 
bors  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  alike  honor-  cination  in  its  pages  that  will  insure  to  it  a  wide 
able  to  our  science,  and  creditable  to  the  zeal,  the  .  p  .puiarity  and  attentive  perusal,  and  a  decree  of 
MBdor,andthe  judgment  of  him  who  has  garnered  ussfulncas  not  often  attained  through  the  iuddenee 
the  whole  so  earefuUy.— £dt»6iirf  A  Mtd.  Journal.  ^  ^  single  work. 
The  most  recent  authority  is  the  one  last  men-  I 

SIMPSON  (J.  Y.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Midwifery,  &o.,  in  the  University  of  iSdinbnrgh,fte. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.     With  nn- 

meious  illustrations,    in  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  500  pu9e!«,  extra  cloth,  $4  00. 

This  valuable  work  having  passed  through  the  columns  of  *'  The  Medical  Nkws  and  Library" 
for  1860, 18bl,  and  18t$2,  is  now  completed,  and  may  b<*  had  hcparute  in  one  haiid.<^ome  vtkluiue. 

The  principul  topics  embraced  in  the  Lectureb  are  VeMco-Vuginal  Fi'^iiilu,  Cancer  ol  the  Uterus, 
Treatment  of  Care. noma  by  Causticj*,  Dys  nenorrhcea,  AinenorrhtBu,  Cl«i!»ure"*,  Contra«*ti(»ni4,  &c., 
of  the  Vagina,  Vulvitis,  Cttu?e»»  of  Death  after  Surgical  Operation-*,  Surgical  Fevcr,  Phl**|fiiia!*ia 
Dolens,  Coccyodinia,  Pelvic  Cellulitis,  Pelvic  Hseinaioina.  Spurious  Prejyiiancv,  Ovarian  Dropsy, 
Ovariotomy,  Cranioclasm,  Di^easel*  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes,  Puerperal  Mania,  Sub-Iuvululion  aud 
Super-Involution  of  the  Uterus,  &c.  &c. 

As  a  series  of  monographs*  on  ihe>e  important  topics' — many  of  which  receive  little  attention 
in  the  ordinary  text-booki>— elucidated  with  the  extensive  experience  and  readine>s  o(  re-ourcc  for 
which  Profes!»or  Simpson  is  so  distinguished,  there  are  rew  praciiiiuners  who  will  not  tiiid  in  its 
pa^es  matter  of  the  uimoat  importance  in  the  treatm-*nt  of  ob:*cure  and  ditiicult  caises. 


SALTER  (H.    H.),  D. 

ASTHMA;  its  Pathology,  Causes,  Consequences,  and  Treatment.     In  one  vol. 

8vo.,  extra  cloth     {Just  hsued.)     %l  50 

and  this  we  shall  little  regret,  if,  by  unr  silence, 
wc  shiiuld  induce  our  re.iiirn  to  possess  ihrnuelves 
of  the  h(Mik  itieli;  n  bmk  which,  without  iioubt,de- 


The  portion  of  Dr.  Salter's  work  whish  is  devoted 
to  treatment,  is  of  great  practical  inieresiand  value. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  lotlow  him  step  by  siep 
in  his  remarks,  not  only  on  the  medicinal,  but  also 
on  the  dietetic  and  hygienic  treatment  of  t  lie  disease, 
in  order  tueunvey  a  just  notion  oi  tut  practical  value 
of  this  part  of  his  work.    This  our  s|>ace  forbius, 


seivesto  be  ranked  am  mg  the  iiioit  VMluahle  of  re- 
cent ci  ntnbutions  tn  the  medical  literaiure  of  this 
country.— /iaA4;iNx'j  jl6j<racl,  Jan  ,  liXil. 


8LA0E  \D.  D.),   M.  D. 
DIPHTHERIA :  its  Nature  aud  Treatment,  with  an  account  of  the  History  of 

its  Prevalence  in  various  oonntries.     Second  and  revised  edition.     In  one  neat  royal  12mo. 
volume,  extra  oloth.     $1  25.     {Just  fuiud.) 


HENRY  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


8ARQENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHEB  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR  SURGERY. 

New  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Military  Sun^ery.    One  hand«ome  royal  12mo.  toI., 

of  nearly  400  pages,  with  184  wood  cuts.    Extra  cloth,  $1  75. 

The  value  oftbi^  work  as  a  handy  and  convenient  manual  for  »urgeons  engaged  in  active  duty,  has 
induced  the  publishers  to  render  it  more  complete  for  ihofre  purposes  by  the  addition  of  a  chapter 
on  gun-shot  woundsi  and  other  matters  peculiar  to  military  surgery.  In  its  present  form,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  found  a  very  cheap  and  convenient  vade-mecum  lor  consultation  and  reterenoe  ii 
the  daily  exigencies  of  military  as  well  as  civil  practice. 

"We  consider  that  no  better  book  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  nn  hospital  dresser,  or  the  young  sur- 
geon, whotf*  education  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
perfected.  \Vc  niostcurdiaily  commend  this  volume 
as  one  which  the  medical  student  should  most  close 


ly  study,  to  perfect  himself  in  these  minor  surgical 
operations  iu  i^hich  neati.ess  and  dexterity  are  to 
much  required,  and  on  which  a  great  portion  of  his 
reputation  as  a  future  surgeon  must  evidently  rest. 
And  to  the  surgeon  in  practice  it  must  prove  itself 
a  valuable  volume,  us  instructive  on  many  points 
which  he  may  have  forgotten.— jBriti« A  American 
Journal,  May,  1862. 


The  instruction  given  upon  the  subjeet  of  Bam- 
daging.  is  alone  of  great  value,  and  while  the  aathor 
modestly  prop'»tes  to  instruct  the  studenta  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  younger  physicioni,  we  will  say  that 
experienced  physicians  will  obtain  manv  exceed- 
ingly valuable  suggestions  by  its  perusaf.  It  will 
be  round  one  ofthe  mof  t  satisfactory  maaoals  for  re- 
ference in  the  field,  or  hospital  yet  pobliahed;  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  the  wants  of  Military  surgeoaa. 
and  at  the  same  time  equally  useful  for  ready  aoa 
convenient  reference  by  surgeons  everywhere^— 
ByffalQ  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June,  lH6j. 


SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  fte. 

ON  PARTURITION,  AND  THE   PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICE  Of 

OBSTETKiCS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages.    $1  60. 

BT  THB  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORKHCEA.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  TolnsMt 
extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.    92  00. 

TANNER  (T.   H.),   M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  ft e. 

A  MANUAL  OP  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGN08IB. 

To  which  ifi  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  o(  the  American    Medical  Association.     Third 
American  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth.    (Preparing.) 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),~M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Fifth  American,  from  the  seventh  improved 

ant  tMilarced  L«Miiion  edition.     With  Notes  and  Rcffrenoes  to  American  Deoii^ions,  by  Edwakd 

Hakishob.ne.M.  D.   InonelargeSvo.  volume,  exira  cloth,  of  over  TOO  pajfes.     $4  00. 

Thi>  >li.ii<lar(l  work  having  had  the  advantage  of  two  ^evi^ion^  at  the  haMd>  of  the  author  since 
the  ap|>eijriini'e  ot  the  lu>l  AinentisM  edition,  will  be  found  th«»rtMitt:liiy  revi>ed  and  broiifihl  up  com- 
ple!ely  u>  'Alt'  i)re>eiil  >tate  t)t"  the  ^cMenee.  As*  a  work  of  uuihonty,  it  rnii>l  theretore  iiiuinluMi  m 
pu^illon,  both  us  a  text-lH>«»k  tor  the  ^tlldent,  and  a  euin{)endiuU5  treatise  to  which  the  pracliliooer 
can  at  all  tiI^e^  reler  in  ca^e^  ol'  doubt  or  dittieiilly. 

No  work  upon  the  Fubjrct  can  be  put  into  the  American  nnd  Britigji  Ireal  medicine.  It  should  be 
har.ds  of  studcnit?  cithtr  of  law  or  mt-ilicine  which  in  the  p«'»»e"hEu-ii  of  every  physiciun,  as  ihf  subject 
will  rnpjujc  ihnii  more  i'h»8<Jy  or  piohuibly  ;  und  is  ore  of  urrju  iinii  uicrtasinir  »mptirihr.-;e  tu  the 
n<»ne  c«'Uld  be  otlertd  lo  the  bubv  practitH-iier  ol  publo*  h*  wtll  ;i«  t,,  the  ])ri«ftSKion. — St  LokuMfi. 
eith«-r  CHlling,  for  the  purpoiK  of  CiiKUul  <ir  liasty  and  Surg.  Journal. 
retVrence.  thntwoiil. I  U-inort- likely  loatTt.rd  thf  aid  i,    /•,,.-,     . 

d'-eirvd.  We  th«  rf  !"..u  rfroinniPiKi  it  a»  the  lust  :inM  This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor  s  is  generally  ackcow- 
snfeBt  inanuril  for  daiiv  iiHC—Afr^erican  Journal  oj  "'*'j5'  *'  '"  "«'  *'*^*^  •'  »"«•  iibirst  t-Ataiit  on  the  *ubjret 
Mettieal  Sciences.  '  "^  intdica,  jurihpruilcni-e.     ii  is  eerir»uiiy  o^t  oi  lae 

"•  ■  ■•' Vfi'o  ikb  til-It  V,*-  imve  mri  wiiii ;  sap- 

ith  boJi  !.'  intert?>r  imJ  instru"**.  that 


It  is  not  cxorKS  of  pr.tise  to  say  that  the  volnnit 
bi-hTf  us  18  ilif  vfrybf.-vi  if.'tjtfi  rxtunton  .Mi'ilna: 
Jurur'U^bnT.  liifajiri:  tnif ,  w«-  Uo  not  wish  i« 
bf  iiii'.UrBtfOil  JIB  drtr:i.-ti:;i!  iniii  thr  iiu-nts  of  rl.t 
cxc  i.n  f  WiTks  oi  IJt'ck.  Kwir.,  Tiaiil.  Ou\,  uii(. 
tJtiMTp;  !.u>  Hi  lutcrM't  ami  v.i.r.f  wt:  think  it  niuiri 
br  roi.i".i<f-i;  thHi  T:iyb«r  is  fciij-'-rM-r  to  anytrniJii  tuu* 
hah  prtM-film  11  — iV.'U'  M- .ii''^  unl  Surii.  lovrnal 

\'  18  at  osier  c«ni,»r«  hfi.t*ivr  mm!  t-r;.iii(  !iti\  pra** 


.    *ut  OI  lae 

iiM<t;t  uitractiv'c- iM 

plying  Eo  riiuth  \ —   . ^,.. 

we  till  lint  iictii'ittc  ro  urt.rin  tint  arrr  f»:iviiic  or.re 
coiiiini.cfl  i:p  jMTURil.  f'.-wr.'u!ij  l-i*  ,'»reva:lr»l  upt«tt 
til  drfiBi  [irfi.rt  fi-ii  |»iifi:.i:  It  lu  the  iast  Li>riUi>a 
c.!iMi  n.  a:l  tiic  n»-U'ly  oo*i.Tvtii  uLtl  arrurulriy  re- 
roriitil  fa«-i8  navi  \.rrii  luevf'r.i,  iit'-iui::i.c  ir.ucti 
tJii-t  ih  Ttvvux  o!  C:if:i.'i-:i,.  Ali-Tk-M.-uj  if«j.  nul  V%- 
lh"!'s:ir-ii    rr«e-ar<r;.   I. -,■■»:.  %  i- ■:.'"■  ■«    .-n    r.ti.iit  .-•■lis 

,    .o  ..i -...,  «  V.  ...,.,  ..X  ...^.. -.   ,.  ,-..         i.ii'';jit>  ii'vir  (.(•;.•.-»'  put  .i-jit  .j,— '.  i,ir»tji;o»  Mt4. 

tu'iil.aud  byuiiiVtrB.il  C'in('''ni  tlam.H  :it  tht- iitad  of    Joumui  n»  I  Ht*'i*w. 

ON  rOISONS,  IN  RELATION  To''"MEl>iCA'L  JTRISPRrPEXCE   AND 

MKl'KMNE.     5^v<'ii(!  .\i:ie;;«nii.  tVnm  a  <ei"oiid  and  revi>ed  Louiioii  edjt:iiii.      1q  one  targe 

orkivo  voliju.e.  ol  7.'-''  piiwe^.  extra  elt-th.     So  'JO. 

Mr.  Tiiy'orV  pn-iti.  i.  a*  *l:»*  leati?  i:  ir;»'(l.eai  jnri>t  vf  KngiuniK  ha*  conferreil  t«.n  h'.m  exrrftv»rJi' 
li...-\  ..i1\ui  •:i;r->  ;ii  :.t  i;..:. ;.  ::  tXjiTi  in  <'  iii  ir.»->e  >1ii.ji  r:-,  in.-aiiy  aii  ra^e-  oi  iiitniiri.l  l^jii^ 
rr'.-ini:  :••  l.rtn  l»r  v\.  r\  !.;■;. -mi.  a>  no  «\j>frt  v\h-'>f  le-l:iiii.iiy  i*  ifei.eru.  >  :u'i-r{'ieil  a*  lii;«-. 
e-ii  :-  t  t  }•>  !;.!..'r"»,  fjinoii^re.  ii-  u.ir^ieM'd  lo;:etner  iii  lbi>  Vi-imtie.  eare.'u-  y   weif:hfd  ni<d 


an- 


le"!!  :-  1  ;   i'>  .;.:.i'r"»,  larieo^rf.  a-  t.;.  iirn-u  io;.'fuifr  in  irii>  vi-iuoie.  care.ii-  y    weif:tii*d  ni<d 
;.  i.i'i  I 'i-ci.t  il    ii  Ii  <-.»-iir  aiid  ;ii"(  ;    ifliie -lyie  I««r  whieli  r.e  i>  novd.  umy  Inr  reee*vcd 
ari.iMWi»-ilt.i  i'  uuiiifi  .»\ .  mill   a^afcHiir  ti»  be  li«:l«iWrd  with  impll*;.lOoUljd«.DCc. 

::iitTKY. 


FV  TIfl.  «»A.V.R  Al  T»!(.K  AM»  WM.    BRA.M  K. 

II!  OLC  VlIuU.v:  ^VO.       ^^lL*  **lil*AM»K/*  p.  6. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  29 

TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 
FrofeMor  of  PJifsfolofy  In  Kinf '■  Coileg«,  Londoa ;  u4 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  8., 

l>eiiidii«trator  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London. 

THB  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  MAN.   With 

about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illustrations  on  wood.    Complete  in  one  large  octav« 

▼olume,  of  950  pages,  extra  cloth.    Price  $4  75. 

Itis  more  concise  than  Carpenter's  Principles,  and       A  magnificent  contribution  to  British  medicine, 
■ore  modern  than  the  accessibleedition  of  Mallcr*s        --^    -  ...... 

Biements;  its  details  are  brief^  but  sufficiect;  its 
deseriptiuns  vivid ;  its  illustrations  exact  and  copi- 
oas;  and  its  language  terse  and  perspicuous. — 
CkMrUstom  M»d.  Jonmal. 


and  the  American  pliysician  who  shall  fail  to  perua 
it,  will  have  failed  to  rend  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive books  of  cbe  nineteenth  oentury. — N.  O,  M$d. 
Mid  Surg.  Journal. 


TODD  (R.  B.)    M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Slc. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  volume,  2S-1  pages,  extra  cloth.    $2  50. 

BY  THB  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE  DISEASES.     In  one  neat 

octavo  volume,  of  320  pages,  extra  clotn.    $2  50. 


TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.  R.  8.. 

Aural  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Msry*s  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR;  their  Diag- 

noi«iA,  Pathology,  and  Treatment,    llluittrated  with  one  hundred  engravingji  on  wood.    In  one 

very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $4  00. 

The  work  is  a  model  of  iu  kind,  and  (very  page  Surgery,  it  is  without  a  rivsl  in  oar  language  or  any 
and  paragraph  ot  it  are  worthy  of  the  most  thorough  other .~C4ar2««toii  Mtd.Joum.  smd  iU9.,S«pt.lbeO 
atudy.  Considered  all  in  all^s  an  original  work,  i  t^^  work  of  Mr.  T..ynbee  is  undoubtedly,  upon' 
well  written.  philos.»phically  elBb.irated,iuid  happi.  ■  t^c  whole,  the  most  valuable  production  of  tne  kVnd 
Iv  illusirated  with  cases  ana  drawings-it  is  by  lar  .  ,„  „„  language.  The  suthor  has  long  been  known 
tfie  ablest  monograph  that  has  ever  appears!  on  the.  by  hf,  numerous  moai«ra|ihs  upon  Subjects  cim- 
anauimyanddiseasesof  theear.andoneof  themost  ^ected  with  diseasesofTheimr.and  is  now  regarded 
valuable  contributions  to  theart  and  science  of  sur-  „  the  highest  authority  on  insist  points  in  his  de- 
|erjr  >n  the  nineteenth  century.-iV.  Atiur.  Mfdieo-  ,  parlment  i»f  science.  Mr  T..ynbei!'s  work,  as  we 
Ckirurg  KevMWy  SJepi.  iww.  )^^y^  ^\  ready  said,  is  und.iubleuly  the  moit  reliable 

We  are  speaking  within  the  limits  of  modest  ac-  I  guide  for  the  study  of  the  disenses  of  the  car  in  any 
knowlcdgment,  and  with  a  sincere  and  unbiassed  '  language,  and  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  ptay* 
JBdgment,  when  we  affirm  thaias  a  treatise  on  Aural  .  nictan.— Chicago  Med.  Journal,  July,  ItMOr 

WILLIAMS  (C^TTBiiir^rD.,   F.  R.  8,, 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  &e. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.    An  Elementaiy  View  of  the  Causes,  Nature, 

Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  PrognoHin  of  DiM*u;<«;  with  briel  remarks  on  Hygienica,  or  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  A  n^w  American,  t'roiu  the  i  bird  and  rt*  vit^fd  London  edit  ion.  in  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  ot  about  500  pages.     $3  50.    {Now  Ready.) 

WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT    THE   BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Published  under  theauthority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Obt<ervation.    A  new  American, 

from  the  Micond  and  revised  Londou  edition.    In  one  very  hand^Mine  volume,  royal  l'2mo.,  extra 

cloth.    SI  00. 

To  the  observer  who  prefers  accuracy  to  blunders  I  One  of  the  finest  aids  to  a  young  praotitluner  wa 
and  precision  to  carelessness,  this  little  book  is  in-  I  have  ever  seen.— P«iii»jiiiar/»iin»«|  of  Mtdieim; 
▼mlaable.— iV.  H.  Journal «/  Madieim,  I 

WALSHE  (W.   H.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Uuiversity  College,  London,  he. 

A  PRACTICAL  TllEATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS;  including 

the  Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  Third  American,  from  the  third  revi^sd  and  much  en- 
larged London  edition.  In  one  vol.  octavo,  of  468  pages  extra  cloth  93  UO. 
The  pre.H;nt  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  much  enlarged,  and  may  be  said  in  the  main 
to  be  rewritten.  Dercriptiuns  of  vevernl  diseai^es,  previously  oiuilted,  arc  ih>w  iiitrodui*ed ;  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the  description  of  anatoiiiicul  character^  to  the  level  of  the  wants  of 
the  practical  physician;  and  the  diagnosis  and  prognu^i!(  of  each  ivmpiuiiit  are  more  completely 
eonsidered.  The  seciiom*  un  TftSATMiCN'r  and  the  Appendix  have,  especially,  been  largely  ex- 
tended.—iitflAor'^  I^re/uce. 

BT  THX  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND 

GREAT  VESSELS,  including  the  Principles  o^Phy^ical  UiagnofiH.    Third  American,  from  the 

third  reviiied  and  much  enlarged  London  edition.    lIi  one  haudstoine  octavo  volume  ot'-l-iO  page*, 

extra  cloth.    %3  00. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  reviiFed ;  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  and  the  entire 
Work  iu  a  measure  remodelled.  Numerous  I'actrt  and  di?«cu4sion««,  mi>re  or  le!*s  completely  novel, 
Will  be  found  in  the  deitcription  of  the  priiiciple>4  ol  physical  diagnoitJ!* ;  but  the  chief  additions  hnve 
been  made  in  the  practical  portions  of  the  book.  Several  alieciiiHiis  of  which  little  or  no  acoount 
had  been  given  in  the  previous  editions,  arc  now  treated  of  iu  detail.— ^4i!r/Aor*«  Pre/a€$, 
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IIKNRY  C.  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


New  and  mnoh  enlarged  edition. 

WATSON  (THOMAS),   M.  D.,   &e., 
Late  Physician  to  the  Middleaex  Hospital,  &o. 

LECTURES  ON   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  OP  PHYSIO. 

Dtfliwred  at  King's  Collcce,  LoiiHoti.    A  new  American,  from  the  lai^t  revised  and  enlarged 

English  edition,  with  Addiiion^,  by  I).  Francis  Conoie,  M.  1)., author  of  *^  A  Practical  Treatise 

on  ihe  DiM.'ii^e?>  ut'Chiidrcn,"  \*i'..     With  one  hundred  and  eighty.five  illustrationi^on  woikI.    In 

one  very  large  and  handsome  volume,  iniiKriul  octavo,  of  over  1200  cIo»eIy  printed  pages  in 

hniuU  iyi>e;  extra  cloth,  SO  ftU;  i^trongly  bound  in  lenther,  with  rai>ed  bandit,  S7  UO. 

That  tiie  hif^h  reputation  of  thir^  work  niighi  l>e  fully  muintained,  the  author  hoi*  subjected  it  ton 

thorouj^U  rcvi>it»n;  every  portion  has  l>een  exumined  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  researches 

in  pathology,  and  the  reVull^  of  nuMlern  investigations  in  ixuh  theoretical  and  practical  subjects 

have  been  carefully  weighed  and  einhcKlied  throughout  its  pages.     The  watchful  scrutiny  o(  the 

editor  \m»  likewi>e  introduced  whatever  possesses  iininediute  iniiK>rtance  to  the  American  physician 

in  relation  to  diseases  incident  to  our  climate  which  are  little  known  in  England,  as  well  uV  thosie 

pc»ints  111  which  experience  here  ha<*  led  todilierent  modes  of  practice ;  and  he  ha«  also  added  largely 

to  the  series  of  illustrations,  lx>lievii)g  that  in  this  manner  valuable  assistance  may  be  ctmveyed  to 

ihe  student  in  elucidating  the  text.    The  work  will,  therelore,  lie  found  thoroughly  on  a  level  with 

the  most  advanced  state  of  medical  science  on  lN>th  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  additions  which  the  work  has  re(*eived  are  shown  by  the  (act  that  notwith'itanding  an  en- 
largcnifHt  iii  the  size  o(  the  patge,  more  than  two  hundred  udditioiiul  pages  have  i)een  necessary 
to  accummodute  the  two  large  volumes  of  the  London  edition  (which  sells  at  ten  dollars),  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  and  in  its  present  form  it  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  three 
ordinary  octavos.  Believing  it  to  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  the  table  of  every  physician,  and 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student,  the  publishers  have  put  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  making 
it  one  of  the  cheapest  lHH>ks  a<i  yet  prvsented  to  the  American  profession,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  l)eaiity  ol  its  mechanical  execution  renders  it  an  exceedingly  attractive  volume. 

The  fourth  edition  n(»w  nppearii,  so  carel'ully  re-  i  The  lectarer^s  skill,  his  wisdom,  his  learning, are 
vised,  as  to  add  consideruhly  to  the  value  of  u  hook  {  eqaalled  by  the  ease  of  his  graceful  diction,  his  elo- 
already  acknowleiiged,  wherever  the  Kiiglish  Ian-  ■  qucnce,  and  the  fur  higher  qa«ilities  of  candur,  of 


guuge  IS  road,  to  he  lieyond  all  (>oinpHrifti>n  the  best 
ii>-Bleiimtie  w<irk  on  the  Priuciples  and  Fructice  of 
Phytic  in  the  whole  range  of  meilicul  Iitcniture. 
Every  lecture  coutnius  priMifof  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  the  author  to  keep  pace  with  the  advuiiuiui*  know* 
ledge  of  the  day  One  sciircely  knows  whether 
to  admimnost  the  pure,  niiiiple,  forcible  Knglish — 
the  vuht  amount  of  usriui  practteitl  intVumation 
condeiiKed  into  the  Lectures- -or  the  manly,  kind- 
hearted,  uiiHHKuming  charucter  of  the  lecturer  shin- 
ing through  his  work.— LuNci.  Med.  Tittus. 

Tliup  llic-vif  lulmir.il'lf  volumes  come  In-fore  the 
profrbH'-'i  III  tii'ir  t'liurfh  eililioimhiiundin^  in  tliobc 
diKtiii':ii'>lii-il  atlnimteK  ot  iiitKic ration,  jmlmiirnt. 
cTUiiiU'  culcvMiii'n,  cifarn»ss-.  and  el-  «i««<i»«'»*«  witii 
whiiMi  they  wv.xr  from  th«'  tirst  in\'es'«-.J,  Init  yet 
rirloT  tliaii  l"ef«>ie  in  the  r(*KUlt«  of  m«.re  prolongnl 
ohMTVuimn.  ami  in  tl«e  uMe  apprri'jjifwn  of  ine 
Intmt  :i!v:ir.«'«  >  in  |»at!M»'.i'j:y  :u  ii  nnuifiru"  hy  one 
of  the  iiioj.t  pioli'uud  iiii:Uii':ii  liunktrs  of  the  day. — 
Loitdusi  Lnm  c.'. 


c«iurte8y^  of  modesty,  and  of  generous  sppr'.'ciatiiNi 
of  merit  in  others.— »V.  A,  Mft.-Ckir   Ktvitw. 

Watstm's  unrivalled,  perhaps  unuppr.iaehibia 
work  on  Practice — the  copious  addiiiiins  made  to 
whieh  (the  fourth  edition)  have  given  it  all  the  no- 
velty and  much  of  the  interest  of  a  new  book.— 
CkarleMon  Mtd.  Journal. 

Lecturers,  practitioners,  and  students  of  medicine 
will  equally  hail  the  reappearance  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Watson  in  the  form  «>f  anew— «  fourth— e«tttion. 
We  merely  d«>  justice  to  «>ur  own  feelinjrs.  ind.  we 
are  sure,  I'l  ttie  wlicde  pr<Mes8ii>n,  if  we  l-ii.'*  .-.im 
I'or  havinu,  in  the  iroulile  and  ruriiio::  •>,  a  .'aree 
praoiice,  iiiatle  leisure  to  Siipi^v  tut  inaiv:*  •Hiiot(} 
hy  tiie  exiiaiihtiwn  <»!  the  tiiiro  eiii!ii>n.  f.-r  Dr. 
Watuon  nas  n«»t  mereh  cui.«!ed  trie  ie^-twt:*  to  l-e 
reprintetJ.  dui  seHti'-re'.ril.rona.i  t!»f  win;e  vv-Tii  w*? 
find  aiiilitinuH  or  ai!'.-r:iti<<:;i>  w.iieSi  pr>»ve  i.-.ti  tne 
aiitMi-r  ha*  in»'very  wu>  •i-'Usjiit  tn  iTWi*:  up  is.r-.ion. 
ms  til  the  ifv»*l  "i!  Is-  iii"m'  '♦■••?.•  .!•.•  ;■!  .■..••.  r.»  lO 
8«;ien«.'e.--i>r*r.  a«'/  For    2*1:  i::v-('i  '  A»  .jssr. 


New  and  much  enlarged  edition. 

WILSON    (ERASMUS),  F.  R.  S. 

A  SYSTEM  or  IITMAN  ANATOMY,  Gmoral  :iiil  K<[ocial.     A  row 

vi^ct!  .Xiiic- «'aii..'roin  tin.  a.^i  a:i'.!oi;iii-fo  Kiu'..-h  KJ.'.ii'H.  IM 'ti!  »y  W  H  ^iovi.Kv-i 
Pro:c--or»>l  .Vna'.'iuy  .u  t..'*  P'-nM-^y  '.an  a  M»'ilia!  l'.-.  «**:c.  vV«'.  I  W"''...i".tti  vv  Ti  •:,:•  •• 
ami  II  :icjy-^cvi.-n  cii^rav.i.:;'"  on  Wim<1.  la  i»nc  laigc  uiui  n.ii.ii'-;  ...•■  v't:;-.vo  vtM.i.ic.  o. 
la:-::i*  jMU»*>:  vxtra  ••  <dli.  {>  5  •  •'. 

Tin-  ;>'i      -  .ci-  !ru-l  tii.it  t:if  wv  ■.  ca.ncd  rcimtav.oii  m»  innj:  ciiM-vt.!  '>y  :r.*  \\\--\i  w  .. 
lha:i  n:.     .';!  i-ftl  :«y '.'ic  pif^e;-:  f!.:i«»ji.     J'»t'*.re*  a  wiy  !iii«ri'iii;!i  ri\   *.  f.   •;,  ":c  ai.:  .•  . .  . 
nio-I  <•  ii«''n    y  t.-xui:r!iet:  {iv  !..e  «•%!.!».".  a. (S  l.'ir  fM'Ml-  1)1   l'i>'!.   :.avf   Ih**.*:.  u  .c>V  :   '.-    • 
cvtT'.'i.  !  j;:  'A  ..'.  ii   !.«'-«M-f»:  i-.\,kt  t  \u\.'  Ill  .:-  im-  nu'^  "ii^.'ie-tfi!  a-  i;f*  :\:.-.f  \-  re!  .:-■   •  .. . 
tcM-'iM'v  u  !'r  :.u»-t'  ^ffU  I.-.:  ;». «  •.:..  r,  or  :«»  rfi.rw  un  uiwsia  r'ai.«-e  w  •:.  H.iii:;.!:  .\....  .  !• 
aiiKUii.i  oi  .•.t..:i;:.':5''  \\;..«  <>  :'.  i>.i^  •JiU'*  rtM-i'.vnl  may  Ih*  c^i  ;i.a'ed  :r«'!n  '..".e  :..o*.  :i.«      .k 
co:';.'n  •*•  i  "a  i.*  o'. ''r  oii''-.'«>i.:;.n  is. -if  ina.tcr  lauti  the  .«-!.  reiui'"  •  ^  a  *ji;..  tt  :\  :•*■ .».  :  .-. 
pr.fC  r.*. '!!.'.  •«•  t^•   ..fCp  :»:i*  V-    I'.M.e  W.::i.;:  a  i'.«lsVr:ii'l,i  */e'       T;r  ••  i  :•  -  :..:*  eXe  .    *» 
ran*  .■-     -^  •   •'   .i    *:'.'.:*'  a 
t:-.*:-.'..  .  :  w..  .  u  ::u"f  a.*- 
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WILSON   (ERASMUS),    F.  R.  S. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Fifth  American,  from  tlio  Fifth  enlarged 
London  edition.  In  one  handaome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  700  large  pages,  with  il lustrations 
on  wood,  extia  cloth     $4  dO. 

This  classical  work,  which  for  twenty  years  has  occupied  the  poi^ition  of  the  leading  authority 
in  the  English  language  on  its  important  subject,  has  juM  received  a  thorjout^h  revii!(ion  ai  the  huuds 
of  the  author,  and  is  now  prei^ented  as  embixiying  the  results  nf  the  latest  inveHiguiiiHis  and  i>X(ie- 
rience  on  all  mailers  connected  with  disea^es  of  the  skin.  The  lnrrfu<«e  in  the  >ize  of  the  work 
ihows  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  his  determination  that  it  shall  mniiitain  the  poi^iiion  which  it 
has  acquired  as  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  most  advauced  cunditiou  of  medical  science. 

A  tew  notioea  of  the  last  edition  are  appended. 

Ifo  matter  wliat  other  trestli^en  marhe  1q  the  libra- 
ry of  ihp  medlciil  uttondant,  In*  m-pdH  the  cleHr  Hud 
«ai?ife'*tive  ctnioneln  of  WiImmi,  who  U  th«»nm^hiy 
pu!'t*.>d  ux>  UD  hU  HubjoctD  Conii«>ctod  with  rutuutMius 
piithulogy.  We  have,  it  Ia  very  true,  oihor  raluubie 
wurkH  iiu  the  laiil.vlie)*  thiit  iuvade  the  Hkiii;  Ijiit, 
coiiipan^d  with  theviilume  under  coDnidi^nition.  they 
Hfe  corluinly  to  be  fi't^.irded  hh  inftfrior  liKht-*  iu  ^iiid- 
iDg  tho  judi$iDeut  of  the  iiiedicul  man. — BfHilun  JIui, 
and  Hurg.  JtmrntU^  Oct.  18^'>7. 

The  snthor  adopt*  a  tdinple  and  entertaf  nlng  Htyle. 
He  i«trive4  to  clear  away  the  complicMtioQit  of  his 
subject,  and  han  thuH  produced  a  Ixuik  iHled  with  a 
▼ant  amount  of  InfiirmatioD,  In  a  form  so  agrft*able 
KH  to  make  It  plea^^nt  reading,  even  to  the  uniuiliaied. 
More  «*>pr»cially  doe«  It  d«Herre  our  pruiso  b«-cHii>»e  of 
itf  b<);iniiful  aud  complete  MthiH,  whioii  thn  Am^-^i^aa 
publiKhcrs  have  »ncceii.sfully  imitated  from  the  origi- 
nal platen.  We  pronounce  them  ]»y  fur  the  lie«t  imi- 
tations of  nature  yet  pubUi>hed  in  our  country.  With 
the  text-book  and  atlav  at  hand,  the  diuKn>)»i.t  Ih  rea- 
di'rod  easy  and  accurate,  and  the  pructiiioni*r  foola 
hlilI^^Irhil^e  in  hih  treatment.  Wo  will  add  that  thin 
work,  Although  it  must  have  been  very  expiMii>ive  to 
the  pulTlisherft,  ia  n«)t  high  pricnd.  TJiere  in  no  rea- 
son, then,  to  prevent  every  phyhiciaii  frtou  obtaining 
a  work  of  Huch  lmp<irlanr*',  and  on»»  which  will  »iuva 
lilm  boih  labor  aud  perplexity.— Tr*.  J^t,d.  JuurnnL 

Asa  practical  guide  to  the  clu't.-ificalion,  diM;:noMs, 
and  treatment  of  the  di>oase««  of  tin*  ^kifl,  th'.-  liook  i« 
complete.  We  know  nothing,  coni»id«*r4«d  in  ihls  hh- 
jH^ct,  better  in  our  language:  it  1»  a  safe  iiuthoriiy  oa 
all  the  ordinary  matterH  which,  iu  thii*  rau^'tt  of  di«- 
oa«pa,  engage  llm  prartltiouer*ii  alteniiou,  knd  poa- 


ThewritiDKS  of  Wilson,  apondiaeasesof  the  skin, 
are  by  far  the  mfist  iclentific  and  practical  that 
have  e«rer  been  preaented  to  the  mraiciil  world  on 
thiaaubject.  Theproaentedition  iaa  great  improve- 
meat  on  all  ita  predeceaaora.  To  dwell  upon  uU  the 
great  merita  and  high  claima  of  the  work  before  ua, 
Mriaiifift,  woald  inured  be  aa  agreeable  aervice.;  It 
w>uld  be  a  mental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
ofler,  but  we  ahould  thua  occupy  an  undue  amount 
of  space  la  this  J^nmal.  We  will,  however,  look 
at  some  of  the  more  aalient  pointa  with  which  it 
abonnd8,Bnd  which  make  iiincompurautyauperior  to 
atlotiier  creatiseaontheaubjeclof  dermntology.  No 
mere  apeculative  viewa  are  allowed  a  place  in  thia 
volnme.  which,  without  a  doubt  will .  for  a  very  long 
perifKl,  be  acknowledged  na  the  chief  atandard  work 
on  dermatology.  The  principlea  of  an  enlightened 
and  ration:il  therapeia  are  introduced  on  every  ap- 
propriate occaaion. — Am.  Jour.  M*d  Seienct. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared; 
about  fourteen  yeara  ago,  Mr  Kraamua  ^V ilatm  had 
already  given  aorae  yeara  to  the  atudy  of  Diaeaaea 
vf  the  SiTin,  and  be  then  expreaaed  hia  intention  of 
devoting  his  future  life  to  the  elucidation  of  thia 
branch  of  Medical  Science  In  the  preaent  edition 
Mr.'Wilaon  presenta  ua  with  the  reiulta  of  hia  ma- 
tared  experience,  and  we  have  now  before  ua  not 
nereiy  a  reprint  of  hia  former  publi<*ationa,  but  an 
eatirelynewand  rewritten  volume.  Thua,  the  whole 
history  ol  the  diaeaaea  affecting  the  akin,  whether 
they  originate  in  thatetructureorare  the  mere  inani- 
feitationa  of  derangement  of  internal  oijgana,  ia 
brought  under  notice, and  the  iKHik  mcludea  a  maaa 
of  information  which  ia  apread  over  a  gr**ar  part  <if 
the  domain  of  Meoical  and  Surgical  Pathology.  We 
can  anfely  recommend  it  to  the  proicaaion  aa  the 
beat  work  on  the  aubject  now  in  existence  in  the  1!m- 
gliah  language. — London  Mad.  Times  and  Gaztttg 

ALSO,  NOW  RRADY, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THE  SKIN;  consisting  of  twenty  l)euiitifiiHyexei'iiled  plutes,  of  which  thirtt-en  are  exi]iii:*itely 
d,  presenting  the  Nortnal  Anatomy  nnd'PuthoK»gy  of  the  Skin,  and  contutning  ncciirute  re- 


hf-i-'iM  tho  high  quality  —  unknown,  we  lulii've,  to 
ev<»ry  older  m:tun:il,  of  being  ou  a  levol  \rith  m  M-nc'B 
h!i;!i-w.iN.'r  mark;  a  tiound  bookuf  praciictf. — Lmolvn 
Mid.  Times. 


colored,.  ,  ..  , 

presentations  of  abont  one  hundred  vanetieb  of  di:^a^e,  most  of  them  the  size  of  nature, 
in  cloth.    $5  50. 


Price 


In  beauty  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  these  plnter*  will  he  found  equal  to 
anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  is^ued  iu  this  country.  The  value  of  the  new  edition  is  enhanced  by 
an  additional  colored  plate. 


The  platea  by  which  thia  edition  ia  accomp-inied 
leave  nothing  to  be  deaired,  ao  far  aa  excellence  of 
delineation  and  perfect  accuracy  of  illuRtration  are 
concerned. — Mtdieo-Cklrurf^ieal  Review. 

Ot  theae  platea  it  ia  impoaaible  to  apeak  too  highly. 
The  repreaentationa  of  the  varitiua  forma  of  cutane- 
ous diaeaae  are  aingularly  accurate,  and  the  color- 
ing exeeeda  almost  anything  we  hnve  met  with.-> 
British  ttfut  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


We  hn7e  already  expreaaed  our  high  appreciation 
of  Mr.  \ViUiin*a  tre:iti»e  on  Oisenaea  of  thi*  Skin. 
The  platea  are  ompnaed  in  a  aepnriite  volume, 
which  we  couniel  alt  those  who  possess  the  text  to 
purL'h.iae.  It  is  a  be.iutiful  iperiinen  of  co|<ir  print- 
ing, and  the  repieaentntiona  of  the  vurious  forrna  of 
skin  disease  urr  08  faithful  as  ia  possible  In  plates 
of  ihe  ti'zt.— Boston  Med.  and  Snrg.  Jomrnal,  April 
t*.  185a. 


Al80|  the  TEXT  and  PLATES  done  up  in  one  hands  )mc  volume,  extra  cloth,  price  $9  G0« 

BT  THE  SAMR  AUTHOR. 

THE    DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practical  and  Surrical  Anatomy.    Third 

American,  from  the  laitt  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  Modified  and  rearrunged,  by 
William  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Auaiomy  in  the  University  ul  Penn>ylvunia.  In  one 
largv  and  handiiome  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  ot'Cni2  pages,  with  154iliu»irati<»ns.    M  00. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair^  their  Prescrva- 
tioB  and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  voiumvi 
royal  12mo., extra  cloth,  ol  about  300  pagea,  withnumeroufeilluatiutiooa.    %i  00. 
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WIN8LOW  (FORBES),  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  &e. 
ON  OBSCUllE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS  OP  THE 

MINI);  their  tnoipiciit  Syinptoni»>,  Paihok«y.  Uiugnuoiit,  Treoiment,  and  Prophylaxis.    Se  'oud 

Aiii'Ticnn,  from  \\w  third  niid  revi>ed  £ngll^h  edition.    In  one  haudi>ome  uctavo  volume,  o( 

nearly  lUlO  pagf^,  0x1  ru  floth.     ^\'2f}.     {Jii.\t  Ready.) 

Wr  oloiip  thin  hrx^i  Hiid  nrrriiiirily  very  iinperfrct  .  Putholiigy.  It  completely  exhansti  the  subject,  in 
notice  (if  Dr.  \Vinftlow*i  prent  iind  rhiMRirHJ  wi»rk,  '  the  •nine  manner  ai  the  previous  seventeen  chapters 
byexpreMiiiK  «>ur  oonvirtion  Ihnt  it  ib  Imif;  since  so  .  relatinf^ioinorhid  psychical  phennnieua  left  n«>thing 
iiiiporliint  iiiid  hc.nulifully  writtt-o  n  vuliiiiu*  h.'i*  is*  |  uiinntiftHl  in  reference  tu  ihe mental  symptoms  pre- 
sneti  friMii  the  nriti»h  no  Jical  prcas. — Dublin  AUd.  ,  nuuuTory  of  cerrtiral  disease.  It  is  imp(i»Kihle  to 
iVf.««,  Jiih  'i.1,  \HW.  iiverr:i(e  the  beiif  fits  likely  to  result  from  a  ftt-npfal 

Weh..iHM.Ilv  hrhrvethis  fohr  the  h'st  book  of  t».c  '  P^T"""!  ^'^  l^r  \Vin*h.w's  valuu  >le  and  deeply  m- 
aeason.-  ^aiil/ac'*  Ahs'rart.  July,  lNil».  tercsting  work— Loarioa  Laatei,  June  a:],  I«^. 

The*:iiter  pitrtum  of  Dr.  Win^low's  work  is  es-  .  It  contains  an  immense  mass  of  informHtion^— 
elusively  devoted  to  the  oonbidcratiuu  of  Cerebral  ,  Brit,  and  For.  Mid.-Ckir.  Acrittr,  Oct.  I?tf0. 


WEST  (CHARLES),    M.  D., 

Aeeoachenr  to  and  l^ecturvr  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 

t^ick  Children,  dtc. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Second  American,  from  the 

MH-ond   London  edition.    In  one  hand.<*uiiie  ueiuvo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ut  about  000  |Mige«; 

pnoe  $:<  vir». 

•^*  iJenlleinen  who  received  the  lir«l  portion,  a*  i>siied  in  the  *'  Medical  New«  and  Librar\%*'  can 
now  complete  their  copie*  by  procuring  Part  II,  lieuiif  page  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  mai'.er, 
\"c.,  bvo.,  cloth,  price  61  J'l. 

\Vemu»tnowcoi:i'lude  thi»  hnstily  written  sketch        We  gladly  recommend  his  Lecturrsas  it.:.ieh.crfc- 
Wlth  llu-  Ofiifulrnt  .issur.iiire  to  «'ur  riadiTin  tiinl  the    est  d«i5ree  initructive  to  ali  wno  are  in;ereft:e«2'  iB 


work  will  well  repay  peruKil  The  ct»nfcientioii». 
painslnkiiis.prHOiicnl  ph>  nciau  isapp.-ircui  on  pver> 
pagf.— .\.  y.  Journal  of  Mttlicint. 

We  kn«>w  of  n<i  treatise  of  the  kiml  *o  completi 
and  yel  so  c«nupuct. — CAirrtifo  Mtd.  Jour. 

A  fairer.  nii«rc  honest,  more  earnest,  and  more  re- 
liable jnxestiiiator  o\  the  many  disc^ises  of  wmutL 
anc  chiit.ren'is  not  to  be  found  m  any  country.— 
5««M(«-a  Mt4.  and  Smrg.  Jommal. 

We  hnve  to  s.'*y  of  it.  briefly  and  decidedly,  that 
It  IS  \\u-  \H*'.  w.»rk  on  the  vutoecl  in  ary  i.inKungi  ; 
ani;  :.  ..:  .;  s*..:;.,  !«  Dr  \Vt>;  ■»*:!.€-  '.-i.''  f'-h  .;• 
of  l»i.ti>..  »'.  ^tt  ■-:  I*' »'i••■•"^^ — »"..«'    M- I    .*.».•« 


obstetric  practice.— L0n</oi»  Lanrtt. 

Huppy  in  his  siinplieity  of  manner,  ^sd  m  ^ie'ate 
in  his  expression  of  opuliuu.  the  au:r.  r  .§  a  »  «cd 
reasoner  and  a  gi»<»d  p'aciiti'int-r.  alS  "..*  S-.k  is 
wi*rih\  oi  the  lianosome  g:i-h  in  W;.;ci.  it :.»»  ap- 
peared.—  Vtrgtmia  MtJ.  Journal. 

We  must  take  leave  of  Dr.  West's  vr\  ;.se*'tal 
wiTk.  With  our  conimeDCaiion  or  tLe  c?a'i«»»of 
lis  style, ai«d  ihe  imnstry  and  si>r>r.e:>  ••;  :jj£ii.etK 
of  wuicb  :t  gives  evidence— Loa^ea  AT: d   r»«f». 

Sound  judgment  and  go..u  sense  re."-.  :.jr  •»'-rT 
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